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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Born  in  one  week,  and  In  one  font  baptized 
On  the  same  festal  day,  tiiey  grew  toj^ether, 
And  their  first  tottering  steps  were  hand  in  hand, 
While  the  tWo  fathers,  in  half-earnest  sport, 
Betrothed  them  to  each  other.'' 

Hartley  Coleriook. 

I  MUST  begin  my  story  by  requesting  the  Reader  to  go 
back  with  me  over  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  already 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  Time  ;  and  to  walk  with  me  to  the 
door  of  a  snug  and  pretty  house,  situated  about  a  mile  from 
a  small  market  town  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  The  even- 
ing is  just  beginning  to  close  in,  as  we  turn  off  from  the 
turnpike-road,  cross  a  stile,  and  pass  through  a  fine  field  of 
com,  ready  for  the  sickle.  This  neat  gate,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  field,  leads  us  into  a  large  orchard,  full  of  all  kinds  of 
ripe  apples,  waiting  for  the  hungry  jaws  of  the  cider-mill ; 
in  the  midst  is  a  huge  round  pigeon-hOuse,  towards  which 
pigeons  are  flocking  as  to  their  dormitory.  We  pass  the 
well-perforated  pigeon-house,  and,  emerging  from  the  or- 
chard through  another  neat  gate,  circumnavigate  a  pond 
full  of  sleepy  ducks  and  geese;  cross" the  road,  and  roach  an 
ornamental  wicket,  flanked  by  a  trim  hedge  of  laurel  and 
privet.  We  venture  through  tliis  inviting  entrance,  and 
find  ourselves  in  a  small  court,  in  front  of  a  low-roofed 
thatohed  house,  covered  with  roses  and  Virginian  creeper 
into  whose  latticed  windows  we  long  to  peep,  sure  of  find- 
ing peace  and  plenty  within.  Before  knocking  at  the  door, 
wo  glance  round  us,  and  see  another  ornamental  wicket- 
gate  opposite  us,  dividing  more  prim  hedges  of  laurel  and 
privet,  through  which  wo  spy  a  straight  gravel  walk,  and 
the  heads  of  sunflowers,  hollyhocks,  and  dahlias,  that  stand 
up  proudly  to  look  at  the  setting  sun  through  some  dark 
yew-trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  path.     We  just  peep  over 
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the  hedge  into  the  prettiest  of  gardens  ;  but  politeness  pre- 
vents our  being  too  inquisitive. 

From  certain  rural  sounds,  of  men  whistling,  cattle  low- 
ing, horses  tramping,  poultry  cackling,  and  human  voices 
answering  liuman  voices,  we  feel  convinced  that  there  must 
be  a  large  farmyard  somewhere  at  the  back,  but  wo  are  not 
permitted  to  see  any  of  the  detail  here  hi  the  front.  We 
have  nothing  but  the  prim  hbdges,  the  towering  flowers,  a 
glimpse  of  a  green  meadow  on  the  left,  and  on  the  riglit, 
the  top  of  the  huge  pigeon-house  surmounted  by  some 
splendid  elms,  that  give  welcome  to  a  colony  of  rooks,  caw- 
ing themselves  to  rest. 

We  knock  at  the  door,  and  are  admitted  by  a  rosy  coun- 
try girl  into  a  passage,  where  is  a  stand  of  geraniums,  and 
thence  conducted  into  a  large  hall,  where  we  will  sit  down 
in  a  corner,  invisible  a^  ghosts  by  daylight,  and  look 
about  us. 

This  hall  is  a  substantial  apartment,  panelled  with  black 
oak.  Heavy  oaken  rafters  form  the  ceiling,  and  polished 
oaken  planks  the  floor ;  over  tlie  middle  of  the  latter  is  a 
piece  of  Indian  matting.  An  oaken  chimney  corner  usurps 
a  tliird  of  one  side  of  the  room,  on  the  hearth  of  which  are 
placed  two  bright  steel  dogs,  or  andirons.  Across  these  Ho 
big  logs  of  wood,  that  burn  with  all  their  hearts,  and  as  if 
they  took  a  pleasure  in  enlivening  by  their  cheerful  flames 
the  party  assembled  near  them. 

Seated  at  a  table,  with  a  very  large  workbox  open  before 
her,  and  a  basket  containing  all  kinds  of  stockings  by  h<jr 
Bide,  sits  a  young  girl,  engaged  in  sewing  a  button  on  a 
boy's  waistcoat.  She  may  be  about  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  old,  and  looks  very  smiling  and  good-tempered,  de- 
spite the  hard  labor  she  finds  it  to  force  a  thick  needle 
through  a  thicker  cloth  into  the  thickest  and  most  obdurate 
of  buttons.  By  her  side,  minutely  examining  the  contents 
of  her  workbox,  sits  a  youth  about  her  own  age,  of  a  grave 
and  sedate  countenance ;  and  opposite  the  pair,  a  curly- 
headed,  pale  little  boy,  busily  occupied  in  covering  a  piece 
of  paper  with  hieroglyph ical  pencil-marks.  In  a  large  green 
chair  is  a  jolly,  sunburnt,  elderly  man,  smoking  a  pipe. 
Up  has  settled  himself  in  one  chimney  corner,  from  whence 
he  looks  complacently  about  him;  whilst  in  the  opposite 
chimney  corner 'sits  a  tall,  middle-aged  woman,  erect  and 
stately,  knitting  or  knotting,  or  doing  some  curious  orna- 
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mental  work,  of  twenty  years  ago.  On  a  huge  oak  settle, 
that  stretches  from  one  side  of  the  chimney  half  down  the 
room,  and  partly  encircles  the  whole  party  with  a  protect- 
ing arm,  are  three  children  of  various* ages.  The  eldest,  a 
boy  of  about  fifteen,  is  reading,  or  seeming  to  read,  but  still 
listening  to,  and  occasionally  joining  in,  the  conversation  of 
the  rest.  As  he  loans  carelessly  over  the  arm  of  the  settle, 
to  let  the  blaze  from  the  fire  fall  upon  his  book,  an  anxious, 
thoughtful  expression  steals  over  his  face,  and  makes  him 
look  too  careworn  for  his  years. 

The  other  two  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  are  twins,  and  as 
much  alike  as  twins  are  usually  supposed  to  be.  They  are 
remarkably  handsome,  and  apparently  as  remarkably  idle, 
for  a  pile  of  lesson-books  lies  unopened  by  the  side  of  the 
boy,  together  with  a  small  unfinished  boat ;  and  near  the 
girl  is  a  piece  of  needlework,  with  the  needle  and  thread 
hanging  loosely  upon  it ;  whilst  the  pair  are  occupied  in  ty- 
ing together  a  bunch  of  ripe  ears  of  coni  of  unusually  large 
growth.  When  they  have  finished  this  business,  the  boy 
rises,  and  having  called  the  att<}ntion  of  the  party  to  the 
size  and  splendor  of  his  autumn  bouquet,  stands  upon  a 
chair  and  fastens  it  by  a  string  to  the  mantelpiece,  which 
unlike  our  modem  ones,  is  nearer  the  ceiling  by  a  yard  than 
the  floor.  This  being  achieved,  he  jumps  down  rather  nois- 
ily, and  stumbles  against  the  quiet  possessor  of  the  pipe, 
who  utters  a  growl ;  then  peeps  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
younger  child  at  the  table,  and  giving  him  a  hearty  knock 
on  the  crown  of  his  head,  exclaims,  '*  Well  done,  Charley  I 
I  declare  if  it  is  nH  as  like  as  it  can  be.  Look,  Captain  Bur- 
ford  I  Aunty,  look  1  If  he  has  n't  made  a  capital  likeness 
of  Jessie  and  Nelson  I '' 

"  Oh,  Peter,  how  rough  you  are  I''  said  Charley,  yielding 
up  reluctantly  the  paper  his  brother  had  seized  upon,  and 
rubbing  his  head. 

'*  By  Neptune,  that 's  not  so  bad  ! ''  said  Captain  Burford, 
handing  the  paper  over  to  his  opposite  neighbor,  when  he 
had  examined  it.  "  We  must  make  an  artist  of  him,  after 
all.  What  do  you  think  of  your  nephew.  Miss  Burton 't 
Shall  we  apprentice  him  to  the  arts  ? '' 

"  I  do  not  think  my  poor  brother  would  have  thought  of 
apprenticing  him  to  anything,''  replied  Miss  Burton,  look- 
ing at  the  paper  through  an  eyeglass ;  **  I  hope  we  are  not 
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fallen  so  low  as  that.     And  as  to  an  artist,  he  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  making  him  a  shoemaker." 

Charley  hung  down  his  head,  and  Captain  Burford  laughed. 

'*  And  why  not  a  shoemaker  'f  "  he  asked  ;  '*  it  is  a  very 
respectable  and  useful  profession,  and  it  will  be  '  all  the 
same  a  hundred  years  hence,'  what  he  is." 

"  You  always  put  one  down  with  that  very  uncomfortable 
sentence,"  said  Miss  Burton  with  an  irritated  voice. 

"  Let  me  see  the  likeness,"  said  Jessie,  laying  aside  the 
waistcoat.  '*  Well,  I  declare,  it  is  like  you.  Nelson  ;  but  if 
this  is  like  me,  I  am  certainly  no  beauty." 

"  Oh,  but  you  are  a  beauty,  Jessie,"  exclaimed  Charley  ; 
"  you  have  such  a  nice  smile." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Burton,  "  it  requires  some- 
thing more  than  a  smile  to  make  a  beauty,"  and  she  drew 
her8c4f  up  with  a  proud  consciousness  of  good  looks. 

"  This  really  would  be  like  you,  Jessie,"  said  Nelson,  "  if 
it /wui  the  smile." 

"  Just  give  it  to  me,"  said  Charley.  *'  Now,  Jessie  dear, 
laugh.     Look  again  now,  Nelson." 

"  That  is  capital  I  "  said  Nelson.  '*  Why,  you  are  a  great 
genius,' Charley,  and  no  mistake." 

The  little  boy  smiled  and  blushed.  The  picture  was  again 
handed  round,  and  finally  secured  by  Nelsonr  who  carefully 
put  it  in  his  pocket-book. 

"  \VTiy  don't  you  sketch  me  ?  "  asked  the  young  lady  on 
the  settle,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  and  putting  herself  in 
an  attitude. 

"  You're  not  good-looking  enough,  Miss  Anna,"  immodi- 
ately  broke  in  the  bookworm,  also  speaking  for  the  first 
time  ;  "  is  she,  Aunt  Betsey  ?  " 

"PynsentI"  you  always  discourage  that  dear  child," 
whispered  Aunt  Betsey.  "You  know  she  and  Peter  are 
the  only  ones  who  inherit  the  family  beauty." 

'*  Very  complimentary  I "  said  Pynsent ;  and  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders  he  resumed  his  book. 

At  this  crisis  the  red-cheeked  servant-maid  came  in  with 
a  letter  which  she  presented  to  Aunt  Betsey. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Aunt  Betsey,  glancing  round  apolo- 
getically, as  she  opened  the  letter  and  took  up  the  eye-glass. 

**  To  be  sure  I "  said  the  Captain,  impatiently ;  adding  to 
himself  in  an  undertone,  "why  don't  she  make  haste?" 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  letter,  which  seemed  only  to 
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• 
.  cover  one  side  of  the  sheet,  though  it  took  a  long  time  to 
read. 

*'  So,  ma'am?''  at  last  suggested  the  Captain,  interroga- 
tively. 

•'1  thought  so,"  said  Aunt  Betsey,  majestically;  "but 
you  would  insist  on  my  writing.      Nothing  satisfactory  to 
be  obtained  from  those  sort  of  people.'' 
•  *'  I  suppose  I  may  see  it,  as  your  co-guardian  ?  "  said  the 
Captain. 

Aunt  Betsey  passed  over  the  letter,  and  he  read  it  atten- 
tively but  speedily. 

*' Well,  Madam  1"  he  said  when  he  had  finished,  "what 
would  you  have  ?  why  the  good  gentleman  offers  to  edu- 
cate one  of  the  girls." 

"  Educate,  indeed  I  and  for  a  governess  I  what  would  my 
dear  brother  —  " 

"Your  dear  brother,  ma'am,  and  my  good  friend,  is,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  no  more ;  and  we  must  consult  prudence, 
and  look  at  things  as  they  arc.     Co-trustee  number  three, — 
I'm  poetical,  you  see, — what  do  you  think  of  the  matter  ?" 
Hero  the  Captain  handed  the  letter  to  Jessie,  who  read  it 
in  her  turn.     She  looked  perplexed  at  the  disputants,  but 
said,  "  Why,  Aunty,  it  really  is  very  kind.     lie  says  not 
only  that  he  will  educate  one  of  the  girls,  but  that,  if  tli^^ 
boys  arc  steady  and  turn  out  well,  he  may  lend  them  a  help- 
ing Jiand  one  of  these  days.     I  think  we  should  bo  very 
thankful." 

"  Very  fine  for  you,  my  dear,"  said  Aunt  Betsey ;  "you 
are  too  old  to  be  sent  to  school,  and  then  made  a  governess 
of." 
"  I  only  wish  I  were  not,"  said  Jessie. 
Here  a  long  discussion  ensued  between  the  Captain  and 
Miss  Burton,  in  which  Jessie  was  occasionally  called  upon 
to  take  a  part,  by  an  appeal  from  the  former  to  her  "  good 
sense,"  or  "better  judgment,"  concerning  the  propriety  of 
submitting  Miss   Annabella  Burton  —  the   little  girl   now 
pouting  on  the  settle  —  to  the  horrors  of  a  first-rate  educa- 
tion, with  a  view  to  her  becoming  a  governess.     An  elderly 
bachelor  uncle  in  London,  whom  none  of  the  present  party 
ha  A  ever  seen,  proposed  putting  her  to  a  good  school  for 
8omc  years  as  a  pupil ;  then  making  a  teacher  and  learner  of 
her  in  the  same  school,  and  finally  launching  her  on  life  as  a 
governess.    The  discussion  was  gradually  warming  into  a 
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quarrel,  in  spite  of  Jessie^s  quiet  interference,  when  it  was 
put  a  stop  to  by  Miss  Anna  herself,  who  said  suddenly,  in- 
terrupting Captain  Burford  — 

"  But,  Captain  Burford,  I  donH  want  to  be  a  governess.''. 
•  "The  devil  you  don't !"  said  the  Captain  •in  an  angry 
tone  ;  pray  then,  little  Miss,  what  do  you  want  to  be  ?  '' 

"  I  want  to  be  a  lady,  and  marry  an  oflScer,*'  was  the  re- 
ply, with  a  naughty  toss  of  the  head.  . 

A  general  laugh  put  the  ^disputants  in  good  humor. 

'*  But,  you  proud  little  minx,"  said  the  Captain,  ''you 
know  Nelson  is  going  to  marry  Jessie.  They  have  been 
engaged  ever  since  they  were  born." 

"Oh  I  I  know  that,"  said  Anna ;  " but  I  don't  mean  to 
marry  Nelson." 

"  And  pray  on  what  officer  have  you  fixed  your  affec- 
tions ?  "  asked  the  Captain. 

Again  Anna  tossed  her  head. 

"But,  my  dear  Anna,"  here  interrupted  Jessie,  "if you 
mean  to  marry  an  officer,  you  must  be  very  accomplished. 
You  must  play,  and  sing,  and  dance,  and  draw,  and  I  know 
not  what  besides." 

"  Must  I  ?"  said  the  little  girl,  running  towards  her  sis- 
ter ;  then  perhaps  I  will  go  to  school  and  learn  all  these 
things ;  and  tjien,  you  know,  I  can  many  when  I  leave 
school,  and  shouldn't  need  to  bo  a  governess.  I  should 
like  to  go  a  grand  school,  Aunt  Betsey,  very  much.  Will 
you  write  and  tell  Uncle  Timothy  that  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  him?" 

Aunt  Betsey  was  softened  at  once.  She  had  no  doubt 
that  any  girl  possessing,  as  Anna  did,  the  Burton  beauty, 
v)ould  be  sure  to  marry  as  soon  as  she  left  school ;  so  she 
yielded,  for  once,  to  her  co-trustees. 

"  I  declare,  we  are  nearly  all  settled  now,"  remarked  the 
Captain,  taking  a  very  long  pull  at  his  pipe,  and  whiffing 
the  smoke  up  the  capacious  chimney. 

"  There 's  Jessie,  the  farmer ;  Pynsent,  the  doctor ;  Peter, 
the  sailor  ;  Anna,  the  gov wife  of  the  officer  ;  and  Char- 
ley,—  well,  you  must  have  some  more  schooling,  my  boy, 
and  then  we  will  see  about  you." 

"  I  will  help  Jessie  to  manage  the  farm,"  said  Chadoy 
submissively,  putting  a  finishing  touch  into  the  eye  of  the 
Captain,  whose  picture  he  had  been  trying  to  take  for  the 
hundredth  time. 
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"  Very  good  I  very  good !  So  now  let  us  liave  our  rub- 
ber," exclaimed  the  Captain,  laying  aside  his  pipe. 

Charley  opened  a  email  box  that  he  took  down  from  a 
bookshelf,  and  produced  two  packs  of  cards,  which  he 
placed  opposite  each  other  on  the  round  tabic?,  and  beside 
each  pack  four  ivory  markers.  Aunt  Betsey  laid  aside  her 
kntitting,  and  seated  herself  opposite  Nelson,  whilt>t  the 
Captain  took  a  chair  placed  by  I'eter,  and  had  Jessie  for  a 
vis-a-vis  and  partner. 

''Mind,  Jessie,''  said  the  Captain,  shufDing  the  cards, 
"  tnat  you  return  my  lead,  and  remember  how  many  trumps 
are  out.'' 

*'Mayl  put  up  your  tricks,  Captain  Burford  ?"  asked 
Anna,  seating  herself  by  his  side. 

'*  To  be  sure,  Mrs,  Colonel  Somebody.  Only  remember 
to  shove  them  together  when  they  are  six." 

The  game  went  on. 

"  Three  by  cards  and  two  by  honors,"  said  the  Captain, 
putting  one  marker  •above  two  others.  "1  must  take  a 
pinch  of  snuff  upon  the  strength  of  it,"  and  he  pulled  out  a 
large  round  box,  with  a  picture  of  Lord  Nelson  on  the 
cover,  and  took  such  a  gripe  as  his  big  fingers  alone  could 
take. 

"  Why  did  you  trump  my  best  diamond.  Nelson  ?"  asked 
Miss  Burton  ;  '*  we  lost  a  trick  by  it." 

'*  I  thought  all  the  others  were  out,"  replied  Nelson, 
•'  and  that  my  father  would  overtrump  me.  So  I  put  down 
my  best  trump,  and  after  all  found  that  he  had  a  diamond." 

"  Six  tricks  again,  Captain  Burford,"  said  Anna,  pushing 
the  cards  up  together. 

"Oh  !  1  beg  your  pardon,"  exclaimed  Jessie  ;  '*  I  quite 
thought  that  the  ace  was  out." 

"  There,  my  dear!"  cried  the  Captain,  impatiently,  "we 
phall  lose  the  game  by  that  oversiglit.  How  many,  Anna  ? 
Two  by  honors  and  two  by  cards.  Five  and  four  are  nine. 
In  the  nine  holes,  by  Jove  !  If  you  had  n't  led  your  king, 
we  should  have  been  game,  and  ^  now  I  dare  say  we  shall 
lose  it.     Nine  never  won  a  game." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  I  really  will  try  to  play  better,"  said 
Jessie,  dealing  very  steadily,  and  turning  up  a  deuce  of 
clubs. 

"  Good  luck  under  a  black  deuce,"  said  the  Captain. 
"  Confound  the  cards  !  they  come  from  Beggars'-row,  sure 
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enough.  Two  to  one  we  shall  lose  the  game  ;  not  a  trurpp 
in  my  hand."    I  give  it  up.'' 

"  I  thought,  Captain  Burford,  that  whist  meatit  silence," 
said  Miss  Burton,  leading  the  ace  of  trumps,  and  continuing 
to  play  all  the  honors.  "  It  is  really  impossible  to  attend  to 
one's  game  if  you  talk  so  much,"  she  added,  after  making 
eight  tricks  without  giving  her  adversaries  breathing  time. 

"  I  told  you  so,  Jessie  :  nine  never  won  a  game." 

"  Go  on.  Nelson,  now  it 's  your  turn  ;  pick  'em  up.     Nino 

^^  —  ten  —  eleven  —  twelve,  by  Jove  I     Six  by  cards  and  four 

by  honors.     There,  Jessie  I  you  lost  that  game  ;  I*  vow  I 

-  will  never  play  with  you  again."    And  here  Captain  Burford 

got  up,  fumed  about  the  room,  and  sat  down  agaiif. 

"  You  're  wanted,  please  Miss,"  said  the  red-faced-  ser- 
vant, coming  in  and  addressing  Jessie. 

"  Pynsent,  will  you  take  my  hand  for  a  few  minutes  ?" 
said  Jessie.     **  lie  plays  better  than  I  do,  Captain  Burford." 

Pynsent  took  the  cards,  and  Jessie  went  into  the  kitchen. 

And  such  a  kitchen  !  A  huge  dres^r  with  three  shelves 
covered  with  pewter  plates,  and  the  rest  with. white  ware, 
all  shining  and  clean  as  the  sun  on  a  sheet  of  snow.  The 
tall  chimney-piece,  adorned  with  brass  and  tin  candlesticks, 
also  sliining.  The  prickly  dry  furze  and  crisp  sticks  crack- 
ling on  the  hearth,  and  the  tea-kettle  singing  lustily  above 
them.  Gammons  of  bacon,  hams,  and  tongues,  hanging 
from  the  wooden  raft  on  the  ceiling,  and  bread  and  cheese 
spread  upon  the  white  deal-ttible. 

Jessie  found  a  laborer's  wife  awaiting  her,  who  wanted 
her  husband's  wages  in  advance,  and  medicine  for  children 
ill  of  the  measles.  She  went  up  stairs  to  her  large  store- 
room, and  procured  the  necessary  articles.  She  returned 
and  satisfied  the  poor  woman,  and  promised  to  visit  the 
children  ;  then  she  went  about  some  household  matters  with 
Dinah,  and  finally  ordered  in  supper.  When  she  returned 
to  the  hall,  she  was  greeted  by  the  Captain  with  — 

"  We  've  beaten  them,  Jessie  ;  double,  single,  and  the 
rub  —  four  points.  They  saved  their  point  in  the  first  game, 
thanks  to  Pynsent,  who  would  husband  his  trumps  ;  but,  he 
plays  a  better  game  than  you  do,  becj^use  you  think  of  other 
matters.  ^Ve  must  tell  Uncle  James  that  we  beat  Aunt 
Betsey  to  shivers.  I  wonder  he  is  n't  here  ;  he  is  afraid  of 
you,  ma'am  ;  he  seldom  comes  hero  of  an  evening  now." 

Aunt  Betsey  blushed  and  frowned. 
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Here  Charley  began  to  put  away  the  cards,  and  Miss 
Annabella  condescended  to  help  Dinah  to  lay  the  cloth,  A 
plain  substantial  supper  was  spread,  and  a  jug  of  Somerset- 
shire cider,  together  with  a  steaming  tea-kettle,  appeared. 

"Well,  Miss  Betsey,"  said  Captain  Burfbrd,  "  1  hope  you 
will  all  come  to  my  ball  to-morrow.  I  shall  take  it  as  an 
offence  if  you  do  not,  as  it  will  be  our  last  kick-up  before 
Nelson  leaves,  and  one  donH  know  when  he  may  sail. 
Heigh  ho  I  Why  would  n't  you  be  a  sailor.  Nelson,  if  you 
must  go  away  ?  And  I  named  you  after  the  great  Com- 
mander, too,  on  purpose.     I  hate  sojering.'' 

"I  do  not  much  enjoy  children's  dances,"  said  Aunt  Bet- 
sey, "  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  avail  myself  of  your  kind  in- 
Titation  on  this  occasion." 

"And  you,  Jessie,  and  the  rest?  "asked  Ci^tain  Bur- 
ford. 

"  Oh  I  I  think  you  must  excuse  me,"  replied  Jessie ;  "  I 
must  look  after  the  harvest." 
'•  Hang  the  harvest  I  you  must  come  to  my  ball." 
"  I  cannot  dance  well  enough,  and  should  not  like  to  dis- 
grace your  guardianship,"  said  Jessie,  smiling;  "I  really 
am  out  of  my  element  at  a  dance." 
"Oh,  Jessie,  how  unkind  I  "  safd  J^elson. 
Jessie  glanced  reproachfully  at  Nelson,  and  then  at  her 
half-mourning  dress.     The  youth  understood  her,  and  was 
silent.     ' 

"  Aunty  will  take  Anna,  and  the  three  boys  can  do  with- 
out me,"  said  Jessie. 

"Indeed,  we  can't,"  cried  the  two  younger  ones;  "no- 
body is  so  good  at  games  as  you  are  :  it  is  worth  a  pound 
to  play  at  blind-man's-buff  with  you.  ' 

'*  But  you  will  not  have  blind-man's-buff  to-morrow,"  said 
Jessie;  *'you  must  be  steady  and  quiet,  because  all  the 
grand  people  will  be  there." 

''Then  I  sha'n't  go,"  said  Pynsent,  ''I  hate  grand  peo- 
ple." 

"That's  more  sincere  than  polite,"  said  the  Captain, 
"  seeing  that  1  consider  myself  a  very  grand  person,  and 
Aunt  Betsey  has  no  mean  notion  of  her  family." 
"  No,  that  she  hasti't !  "  muttered  Pynsent. 
'*  Least  said  soonest  mended.  I  shall  expect  you  all," 
said  the  Captain.  "  Mind,  Jessie,  no  excuses  I  I  should  be 
miserable  without  your  good-natured  face ;  and  as  to  Nol- 
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son,  fie  I  for  shame  I  how  could  you  refuse,  and.you  engaged 
to  him  ever  since  you  were  born  ?  I  rcmombor  it  as  if  it 
was  to-day.  Nelson  came  into  the  world  the  20th  of  June, 
1815,  — year  memorable  for  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  — that 
is  why  he  must  go  into  the  army  ;  and  in  the^  evening  of 
that  day  I  walked  down  licre  to  ask  why  your  father  liad  n't 
been  to  congratulate  me,  and  drink  his  health.  To  my 
astonishment,  I  found  that  you  were  born  the  same  day. 
Old  school-follows  —  old  friends  —  sou  and  daughter.  We 
sat  down  at  that  identical  round  table,  and  drank  one  glass 
to  Nelwbn's  health,  one  glass  to  your  health,  and  one  to 
your  marriage  at  some  future  day.  It  was  then  I  vowed  I 
would  call  my  boy  Nelson,  after  the  great  Commander,  and 
destined  him  for  the  navy.  Disappointed  there.  Your 
father  looked  through  the  old  pedigree  to  find  a  grand  family 
name  for  you.  He  was  divided  betiveen  Jessica  and  Anna- 
bella,  but  I  inclined  to  the  former,  because  I  like  the  song 
of '  Jesvsie  of  Dumblane,'  and  so  it  was  settled.  He  wanted 
to  add  '  Pynseut,'  on  Jiccount  of  that  confounded  family  of 
Burton  Pynsont,  that  he  said  you  belonged  to ;  but  I  sug- 
gested that  it  was  a  boy's  name,  so  it  was  reserved  for  this 
yonker  here.  Ah  !  those  were  happy  days,  were  n't  they. 
Miss  Burton  ?  Well,  and  so  are  these ;  we  have  no  reason 
to  complain.  Now,  Nel,  past  half  after  nine.  *  Early  to 
bed,'  —  you  know  tlie  rest.'' 

There  was  a  great  shaking  of  hands,  and  a  general  rush 
to  open  the  door,  where  the  full-faced  harvest-moon  lookod 
so  magnificent  overhead,  that  all  went  out  to  greet  her,  and 
to  congratulate  one  another  on  the  prospect  of  a  continuance 
of  fine  weather  and  a  good  harvest. 

And  now,  patient  Reader,  you  and  I  will  also  emerge  from 
our  corner,  and,  wishing  our  new  friends  good  night,  pro- 
ceed to  mcdcc  some  fresh  acquaintances. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Whilst  you  and  I,  gentle  Reader,  have  been  quietly,  and, 
I  hope,  not  quite  unprofitably,  employed  in  the  hall  at  Fair- 
field, making  acquaintance  with  a  family  of  orpjian  children 
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and  their  guieurdians,  there  has  been  much  anxiety  and  some 
bustle  within  a  few  miles  of  us.     Just  when  our  little  party 
were  about  to  sit  down  to  their  rubber,  Mr.  Micholson  was 
pacing  impatiently  the  dining-room  of  Michelson  Hall.     He 
had  just  risen  from  his  solitary  dessert,  and  had  left  his 
wine-glass   dry,  and  his   plate   unsoiled.     One  moment  he 
would  go  to  the  window,  throw  up  the  sash,  and  look  out 
upon  the  smooth  lawn  ;  the  next  he  would  unclose  the  door 
and  listen,  as  if  for  footsteps  ;  then  he  would  return  to  his 
tidgety  walk,  and  mutter  to  himself.     He  was  a  tall,  hand- 
some man,  of  middle  age,  dressed  in  black.     His  head  was 
just  beginning  to  be  bald  a  little  above  the  forehead,  and  his 
hair,  naturally  wavy  and  of  a  dark  brown,  was   carefully 
brushed  over  the  invidious  space  of  white.     His  eyes  were 
fine,  —  too  fine,  I  would  say  ;  too  large,  too  scatfching,  too 
bright,  almost  too  bold  ;  your  glance  tell  beneath  them,  you 
scarcely  knew  why,  not  exactly  from  personal  shame,  but 
from  a  kind  of  intuitive  shame  for  him  ;  they  professed  to 
be  blue,  but  verged  upon  green  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be*  won- 
dered at  that  they  were  so  ^-estless  and  yet  so  impudent. 
The  nose  was  un  peu  retrousse.     The  lips  were  red  and  full, 
and  concealed,  or,  more  properly,  were  frequently  parted  to 
reveal,  a  magnificent  set  of  teeth,  as  yet  unsubmitted  to  the 
unkind  hand  of  the  dentist.     Diamond  studs   adorned  his 
sliirt  which  was  defended  by  a  well-clipped  hedge  of  frills  ; 
and  his  shirt-collar  was  as  stiff  as  starch  could  make  it.     Ho 
was  altogether  an  uncomfortably  good-looking  man. 
At  last  the  door  opehed. 

"  Well,  Stephens,  what  news  ?  ''  he  said,  as  a  tall,  wary- 
looking  butler  entered. 

''Miss  Rutherford  started  by  the  mail  for  London  this 

morning  at  seven,  sir.     She  had  no  luggage  whatever,  sir. 

The  Boots  particularly  remarked  that  she  had  no  luggage.'' 

"  What  had  the  Boots  to  do  with  her  or  her  luggage  ? 

the  impudent  rascal  I ''  said  Mr.  Michelson. 

'*  Nothing  whatever,  sir  ;  only  you  told  me  to  ask.'' 
"Hold  your  tongue,  and  answer  my  questions!"  said 
Mr.  Michelson,  a  large  vein  in  his  capacious  forehead  be- 
coming very  prominent  as  he  spoke.     ''Did  Miss  Ruther- 
ford make  known  her  intention  of  leaving  to  any  one  */  " 

"  No,  sir.     The.  housemaid  said  that  she  heard  her  in  her 
room  moving  about,  at  between  five  and  six  ;  but,  as  she 
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was  always  an  early  riser,  and  frequently  walked  before 
breakfast,  she  thought  nothing  of  it." 

"  Did  she  know  whether  she  was  in  bed  at  all  last 
night  ?  " 

"She  thought  not,  sir;  it  was  near  two  o'clock  before 
she  went  up-stairs/' 

"  1  suppose  I  know  that,  since  I  was  with  her  up  to  that 
hour  in  the  drawing-room.  Just  answer  my  questions,  and 
no  more.  Were  the  servants  gone  to  bed  when  I  went  to 
my  room  last  night  ? '' 

"  All  but  me  and  Vigars,  sir.'' 

"  Ah,  Vigars  I  He  came  into  the  drawing-room  with  tea, 
: — then  with  candles, — then,  as  usual,  with  the  keys.  Tell 
me  exjictly  what  he  said,  when  he  returned  to  the  kitchen, 
about  Miss  Rutherford.  Come,  sir,  no  evasions.  You  are 
aware  that  I  will  find  out."' 

"  Why,  sir,  he  said  nothing  particular." 

"What  did  he  say  that  was  not  particular?  Speak  at 
once,  and  speak  truth,  or  I  will  dismiss  you." 

"  Ho  only  said,  sir,  that  you  and  Miss  Rutherford  seemed 
to  be  having  a  quarrel,  and  that  he  heard  high  words  as  he 
came  through  the  hall." 

"  Go  on  :  what  more  ?  " 

"Nothing  particular,  sir,  that  I  can  remember,  except 
that  Miss  Rutherford  was  too  high  and  mighty  for  her  situ- 
ation." 

"  The  impudent  scoundrel  I  What  was  Miss  Rutherford's 
situation  to  him  ?     And  that  was  all  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  Stephens,  I  think  you  ate  a  faithful  sor^^ant 
enough,  as  times  go  ;  and  I  will  trust  to  your  discretion  so 
far  as  to  let  you  try  and  find  out  where  Miss  Rutherford  is, 
supposing  that  she  does  not  come  back  to  morrow,  as  I  im- 
agine she  will.  As  companion  to  my  late  dear  wife,"  — 
here  Mr.  Michclson  heaved  a  sigh,  and  glanced  at  a  mourn- 
ing ring,  —  "I  always  thought  it  my  duty  to  treat  her  with 
consideration.  When  Lady  Charlotte  died,  —  how  long  ago 
is  it  now,  Stephens  ?  " 

"  More  than  a  year,  sir."  . 

"When  my  wife  died,  I  felt  that  Miss  Rutherford  had 
still  a  claim  upon  me.  Besides,  Chatham  was  so  fond  of 
her,  that  I  knew  he  would  be  miserable  if  she  left  us  ;  so,  as 
you  know,  I  ofiered  her  the  situation  of  superintendent  of 
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mj  household,  which  sho  accepted.  She  was  young  and 
ineiperienced ;  still,  I  believe  she  did  her  duty.  What  do 
you  think,  Stephens  ?  '' 

"Yes,  sir;   your  own  daughter  could  never  have  been 
more  careful  and  particular." 

•  "  Tush  I  Well,  of  course,  I  am  anxious  to  do  what  is 
right  by  her.  In  the  first  place,  to  find  out  where  she  is 
gone ;  in  the  second,  to  let  it  be  understood  that  she  took 
offence  at  something  I  said  to  her  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  the  house  ;  and  having,  as  Vigars  justly  observed, 
too  high  a  spirit  for  her  position  in  life,  left  me  without  no- 
tice. You  understand  ?  *' 
"Yes,  sir.x" 

"  I  believe  it  is  well  known  that  I  always  treated  her  as 
an  equal ;  and  therefore,  no  one  can  suppose  that  she  left 
me  on  account  of  any  unkindness  on  my  part." 
"I  should  tlynk  not,  sir." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  with  that  tone,  as  if  you  thought  I 
treated  her  too  familiarly  ?  " 
" I  didn't  mean  any  tone,  sir." 

"  Then  don't  assume  a  tone.  If  Miss  Rutherford  does 
not  return  to-morrow,  you  must  see  the  guard  of  the  mail ; 
find  out  whether  she  went  all  the  way  to  London ;  follow 
her ;  make  inquiries  at  the  Sun,  where  the  coach  stops,  and 
where  she  probably  will  be ;  see  her,  and  give  her  a  letter 
that  I  will  write.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  her  at  once. 
I  know  she  had  money,  because  I  paid  her  only  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday." 

**  Very  well,  sir." 
■  *'  Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  particularly  anxious  to 
serve  her,  because  my  dear  wife"  —  another  glance  at  the 
mourning  ring,  and  a  pressure  of  the  eyes  witli  the  hand  it 
ornamented  —  "  recommended  her  to  my  care  on  her  death- 
bed. Well,  have  you  nothing  to  say  ?  Don't  look  so  sur- 
prised." 

"  I  did  n't  mean  to  look  surprised,  sirt  Your  orders  shall 
be  faithfully  attended  to,  sir." 

"  And   now  you   may  go.      Sec   that  the  servants  do 

not  make  Miss  Rutherford's  sudden  departure  an  excuse 

for  aspersing  her  character.     I  believe  they  did  not  like 

her." 

**  Very  well,  sir.     Most  of  us  liked  her,  sir." 

Here  the  butler  left  the  dining-room,  and  found  his  fellow- 
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servant  Vigars  in  the  hall,  very  near  the  door.    The  pau* 
went  quietly  together  into  the  butler's  pantry. 

"  I  never  I  "  said  Vigars,  "  but  you  was  right  to  say  what 
I  said  ;  for  he  would  have  poked  it  out  of  Sarah  or  Martha, 
and  they  might  have  told  more  than  was  convenient  in  the 
fright.  Poor  Miss  I  I  don't  think  she  '11  ever  come  back. 
I  never  see  such  a  way  as  she  was  in  :  trembling  with  pas- 
sion, and  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  that  she  tried  to 
hide  when  I  came  in ;  and  master  in  a  towering  rage ;  he 
was  standing  close  up  to  where  she  sat,  and  I  believe  he  'd 
a'  struck  her,  if  I  had  n't  come  in.  I  heard  her  say,  '  I  will 
leave  you,  —  I  will  never  bear  this,  —  I  would  starve,  die, 
rather  I '  And  when  I  went,  in  again  they  were  at  it  still, 
only  calmer ;  and  so  they  went  on  from  nine  o'clock  till 
near  twt  in  the  morning." 

'*  'Tis  very  odd,"  said  Stephens,  "but  I  don't  think  my 
poor  mistress  ever  really  liked  her,  especially  along  at  the 
last,  though  she  was  as  submissive  and  attentive  as  any  one 
could  be,  and  nearly  cried  her  heart  out  when  she  died. 
There  was  a  un'appy  'ooman,  Vigars,  )»s  Lady  Charlotte 
wus  !  You  never  see  any  one  die  of  a  broken  heart,  if  she 
didn't.  She  could  n't  bes^r  to  be  stinted  at  home,  whilst 
she  knew  that  thousands  and  thousands  were  spent  in  pic- 
tures and  operas  and  all  kinds  of  show.  I  should  n't  won- 
der if  that  wasn't  why  Miss  Rutherford  went  away.  I 
know  I  won't  bear  it  long  longer;  and  if  it  wasn't  for 
Master  Chatham's  sake,  I  should  have  left  long  ago." 

"  We  must  have  a  proper  housekeeper  now,  that 's  one 
comfort,"  said  Vigars  ;  "  our  table  will  be  better  served." 

Whilst  we  leave  Mr.  Michelson  and  his  household  to  their 
various  meditations  upon  the  sudden  flight  of  Miss  Ruther- 
ford, and  allow  a  few  days  to  pass,  we  must  travel  to  Lou- 
don. Arrived  there,  we  find  ourselves  compelled,  tired  as 
we  are,  to  traverse  several  intricate  streets,  until  we  reach 
a  second-rate  hotel,  situated  in  one  of  the  many  minor 
streets  leading  out  of  Piccadill3^  We  enter,  and,  ascend- 
ing the  stairs,  attain  a  bedroom,  in  which  several  persons 
are  assembled. 

The  object  of  attention  to  all  seems  to  be  a  very  young 
and  tiny  baby,  happily  sleeping  in  a  small  clothes-basket, 
well  wrapped  up  in  flannels.  A  gentleman  of  kindly  aspect 
and  middle  age,  wearing  a  brown  suit  of  clothes  and  a  wig, 
is  seated  on  a  low  chair,  gazing  on  the  infant,  whilst  a  portly 
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woman,  the  landlady  of  the  hotel,  stands  by  his  side  wiping 

her  eyes.     Another  gentleman,  and  one   or  two   servant 

girla,  are  in  different  parts  of  the  room. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  become  of  the  poor  infant, 
sir/'  said  the  landlady  to  the  gentlejnan  in  brown  ;  *'it  do 
seem  such  a  pity  to  send  it  to  the  workhouse." 

'*  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  all  you  know  of  the  unfortunate 
mother,  ma'am  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  Well,  sir,  she  came  here  two  days  ago,  and  asked  for  a 
bedroom.  She  was  very  handsome  and  well-dressed,  and  I 
let"  her  have  everything  she  wanted  at  once.  She  looked 
very  unhappy  and  ill,  but  she  said  nothing  to  me,  and  I 
did  n't  like  to  take  the  liberty  of  asking  any  questions.  She 
slept  here ;  and  the  next  morning,  early,  she  told  mo  to 
send  for  a  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Barnard,  as  she  did  not 
feel  quite  well.  I  asked  where  you  lived,  sir  ;  but  she  did 
not  know,  so  we  looked  in  the  directory,  and  found  your 
address.     You  know  the  rest,  sir,  better  than  I  do." 

"  Ah,  yes!  poor  lady  I  She  scarcely  spoke  before  all 
■was  over  and  she  was  in  the  agonies  of  death.  So  young  ! 
and  to  have  left  this  unfortunate  infant  as  a  living  legacy  to 
the  benevolent! " 

"  To  the  workhouse,  I  should  think,"  here  interrupted 
the  other  gentleman,  who  was  also  a  surgeon. 

"  Poor  innocent!  "  said  the  landlady,  "  I  would  take  it, 
and  proud  to  do  it,  if  I  was  richer ;  but  my  good  man  grum- 
bles at  feeding  our  own  large  family,  and  would  never  have' 
a  stranger  added." 

''The  good  will  does  you  honor,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, *'  and  I  only  wish  such  a  kind  heart  could  be  found  to 
shelter  this  poor  child." 

"  Did  the  young  woman  leave  anymoney  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Pilson,  the  other  surgeon. 

"  She  gave  this  purse  into  my  hand,  sir,"  said  the  land- 
lady, giving  a  handsome  purse  to  Mr.  Barnard,  '*  just  before 
you  came,  and  told  me  to  pay  you  and  myself  what  was 
right :  I  have  not  even  opened  it  yet." 

The  purse  was  found  to  contain  between  thirty  and  forty 
pounds,  in  bank  notes,  sovereigns,  and  silver.  The  sove- 
reigns were  wrapped  together  in  a  piece  of  torn  writing- 
paper,  on  which  was  writing  in  a  female  hand.  The  sheet 
had  been  torn  crosswise,  so  that  only  broken  lines  were 
legible.  There  was  no  single  complete  sentence.  The 
.  2* 
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words  "forever  ....  acknowledge  me  as  ...  .  heart- 
broken vie  ....  make  your  cruel  treatment  known  .  .  .  , 
return  to  my  mother  till  .  .  .  .''  was  all  that  was  written, 
together  with  the  signature,  ''  Sophia.'' 

"  There  is  not  much  to  be  made  out  of  that,"  said  Mr, 
Pilson. 

"No,  alas,  no  !  "  said  Mr.  Barnard,  bending  over  the 
child;  "but  we  must  do  our  best  to  find  the  poor  lady's 
friends,  for  the  sake  of  this  innocent.  We  will  not  send  it 
to  the  workhouse  yet,  ma'am.  We  will  inquire ;  and  thou 
—  God  knows.  Perhaps  it  may  not  live,  it  is  so  small  and 
weak." 

"  I  will  keep  it  for  a  week  or  so,  sir,  whilst  my  husband 
is  away,  but  "  —  said  the  landlady. 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed,  ma'am  ;  I  will  defray  any  ex- 
penses you  may  incur  till  the  unfortunate  mystery  is  cleared 
up.     Poor  dead  lady  I  poor  motherless  babe  I  " 

"  There  must  be  a  magistrate,  and  an  inquest,  and  ad- 
vertisements, and  depositions,  and  all  the  rest  of  it," 
gasped  Mr.  Pilson,  "  and  the  sooner  the  better  I  " 

And  so  it  was.  All  proper  measures  were  at  once  re- 
sorted to  ;  but  no  intelligence  was  obtained  of  the  unfortu- 
nate lady,  beyond  what  we  already  know.  Suspended  by  a 
small  hair  chain  from  her  neck  was  a  wedding  ring,  which 
was  found  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  a  vdry  curious  antique 
-cameo  that  was  taken  from  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand. 
These,  together  with  her  wearing  apparel,  were  carefully 
put  aside.  It  was  noted  down  that  she  had  large  dark  violet 
eyes  ;  an  aquiline  nose ;  a  well-shaped  but  rather  broad 
mouth  ;  dark  hair  braided  across  a  high  forehead,  and  a 
dark  pale  complexion  ;  that  she  was  tall,  and  dressed  in  a 
straw  bonnet  lined  and  trimmed  with  pink,  a  brown  silk 
dre|9S,  and  a  large  black  shawl  with  a  broad  Indian  border. 

She  was  buried  respectably  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
James's,  at  Mr.  Timothy  Barnard's  request,  who,  together 
with  the  landlady  and  one  of  the  servants,  attended  the 
funeral.  It  cannot  be  said,  as  of  some,  that  she  was  "un- 
wept," for  this  worthy  trio  shed  tears  of  pity  over  her 
grave,  and  uttered  a  prayer  for  her  innocent  child. 

'  When  all  the  expenses  of  her  funeral,  and  those  incurred 
at  the  Inn,  were  paid,  her  purse,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
empty;  and  there  was  the  baby — a  small,  weak,  tender- 
limbed  infant  —  to  be  taken  to  the  workhouse. 
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"Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Timothy  Barnard  to  the  landlady, 

"we might  get  her  into  one  of  those  excellent  institutions 

for  female  orphans,  if  we  could  but  manage  to  nurse  her  a 

little  longer.     I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  many  years  to 

.     ooe,  and  have  some  interest." 

"Very  likely,  sir,"  said  the  good  woman,  "but  them 
workhouse  people  won't  pay  nothing  for  bringing  her  up 
out  of  the  workhouse  ;  and  it  do  seem  a  pity  to  let  a  lady's 
child  go  there." 

Mr.  Timothy  Barnard  went  home  to  Ins  house  in  Duke 
Street.  lie  entered  the  little  back  room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  which  was  his  study,  and  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair. 
"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  he  said,  muttering  aloud  to  a  large 
-  bookcase.  *'  Old  bachelor,  quite  imused  to  children.  But 
the  workhouse  I  Poor  thing  I  And  the  mother's  look  at 
me,  and  then  at  the  child.  Why  did  she  send  for  me  ?  Did 
she  know  me  ?  They  asked  that  at  the  inquest,  and  no 
wonder.  And  I  promised  to  educate  one  of  my  nieces,  too. 
At  my  age  to  have  to  deal  with  two  female  children  !  Old 
fool !  I'm  always  putting  my  foot  in  it.  And  why  not  the 
workhouse  ?  She  would  never  be  the  wiser,  and  just  as 
happy,  I  dare  say,  if  unconscious.  But  what  have  I  to  do 
with  my  money  better  than  to  help  the  orphan  ?  Has  n't 
the  great  Father  of  the  fatherless  put  her  in  my  way  ? 
Does  n't  he  say  to  me,  '  You  have  no  children ;  adopt  one 
of  mine  ? '  Did  the  Saviour  send  them  to  the  workhouse 
when  they  came  to  Him  ?  Oh,  Timothy,  Timothy  I  what 
did  the  Apostle  Paul  say  to  thy  namesake  long  ago,. '  Now 
the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart 
and  of  a  good  conscience.'  " 

Here  Mr.  Timothy  Barnard  paused  in  his  conversation 
witk  the  bookshelf;  rose  from  his  chair,  and  approached  it ; 
opened  one  of  the  glass  doors,  and  took  down  a  large  Bible ; 
reseated  himself,  and  turned  to  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  :  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  he  found  the  words  he 
had  quoted.  He  read  the  chapter  through ;  then  closing 
the  sacred  volume,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  was 
81  lent  awhile. 

'*  Very  well,  I  will  do  it,  please  God,"  ho  said,  rising 
again  from  his  chair,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  finally  deposit- 
ing them  in  the  tails  of  his  coat.  He  walked  about  the 
room  with  a  pleased  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  whistled 
a  tune  of  long  ago,  that  he  must  have  learnt  in  a  Somerset- 
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shire  hayiield.  He  suddenly  caught  sight  of  sortie  letters 
that  lay  unopened  upon  the  table,  and  came  to  an  anchor 
before  them.  He  opened  one;  the  word  *' Appeal''  was 
printed  at  the  top.  "Not  now/'  he  murmured,  "female 
orphan  first."  He  broke  the  seal  of  another :  "  Dear  me  ! 
there's  Widow  Eveleigh  thanking  me  again,  as  if  half  an 
hour's  advice  and  five  penn'orth  of  drugs  were  worth  so 
much  gratitude.  A  third,  "  With  Lady  Singleton's  compli- 
ments and  best  thanks,"  accompanied  by  a  check  for  fifty 
pounds.  "  That  will  just  do  for  her  first  year  of  baby- 
hood," said  he,  putting  the  check  and  note  into  his  desk. 
A  fourth  —  this  was  rather  a  long  letter,  neatly  written. 
He  hemmed,  and  read  as  follows  :  — 

"Fairfield,  August  23. 

'*  My  dear  Uncle  TiMOTinr :  — 

"  As  my  aunt  is  not  very  well,  she  has  requested  me  to 
answer  your  kind  letter.  We  are  all  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  generous  offer  of  providing  for  one  of  us  two 
girls.  As  I  am  now  seventeen,  and  greatly  wanted  at 
home,  to  see  to  the  farm  and  the  younger  children,  1  cannot 
avail  myself  of  it ;  but  my.  sister  Annabella,  who  is  only 
ten,  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  She  will  be  ready  by 
Christmas,  or  any  time  you  may  think  proper.  Indeed,  my 
dear  uncle,  we  are  very  grateful  to  you  ;  and  Captain  Bur- 
ford,  who  met  you  at  Fairfield,  when  you  came  there  to  pay 
the  wedding  visit,  desires  me  to  say,  with  his  best  respects', 
that  it  is  just  what  he  expected  from  you.  I  wish  you 
would  come  to  Fairfield  again.  Although  we  have  never 
seen  you,  I  assure  you  we  should  give  you  a  hearty  wel- 
come. As  I  am  the  eldest,  my  dear  mother  used  to  talk  to 
me  a  great  deal  about  you,  and  taught  me  to  love  you  very 
much.  I  hope,  please  God,  we  shall  get  on  very  well. 
Everybody  is  very  kind  to  us.  Our  good  dector  has  offered 
to  take  Pynsent  as  hip  apprentice,  for  nothing ;  so  he  is,  so 
far,  provided  for.  Captain  Burford  thinks  he  can  get  Peter 
into  the  navy  soon,  and  Charles  says  he  will  stay  at  home 
and  be  a  farmer  ;  he  is  very  clever,  indeed,  at  almost  every- 
thing. You  see  how  God  keeps  his  promise  to  '  the  father- 
less.' The  crops  are  very  good  this  year,  and  we  are  all 
strong  and  healthy,  except  perhaps  Charley  —  he  is  not  so 
strong  as  the  rest  of  us.     I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  long 
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letter,  and  that  you  will  write  to  us  sometimes.     Aunt  Bet- 
sey desires  her  best  compliments,  and  my  brothers  and  sia- 
ter  unite  with  me  in  love  and  f^ratitude." 
*'  I  remain,  my  dear  uncle, 

Your  affectionate  and  dutiful  niece, 

Jessie  Burton." 

The  good  doctor  wiped  his  eyes  ;  then  he  looked  over 
the  letter  again,  and  commented  upon  it. 

"  Very  pretty  letter  I  Nice,  natural  little  girl,  I  am  sure. 
Good  sort  of  fellow,  that  Captain  Burford.  '  My  dear 
mother '  —  blessed  angel  I  If  she  had  n't  married  that  proud, 
weak  man,  she  would  have  been  happier  :  she  was  too  plain 
and  humble-minded  for  him.  Dear  sister !  I  wish  I  had 
seen  her  once  more.  No  use  repining.  Poor  children  !  all 
in  a  fair  way  of  getting  on  in  the  world.  Aunt  Betsey  in- 
deed I  —  prouder  than  her  brother,  and  weaker :  thinking  of 
nothing  but  her  beauty.  That  won't  carry  her  to  heaven, 
or  go  with  her  to  the  grave.'' 

Mr.  Timothy  Barnard  tang  the  bell.     An  elderly  woman 
appeared. 
"Tell  John  to  bring  the  carriage." 

"  The  carriage  have  been  at  the  door  more  than  an  hour, 
sir.  We  was  beginning  to  be  afraid  something  was  tho 
matter,"  replied  the  housekeeper. 

"Bless  me  I  I  quite  forgot  myself.  All  my  patients 
waiting  I  Give  me  my  hat,  Mrs.  Hicks,  and  cane,  and 
gloves.     Dinner  at  seven  :  good  morning." 

Air.  Barnard  drove  to  see  a  great  many  patients,  in  a 
comfortable  carriage  and  pair.    During  his  drive  his  thoughts 
were  occupied  by  his  orphans,  and  he  occtisionally  commu- 
nicated them  to  the  carriage  or  the  coachman's  back,*  to 
which  both  were  well  accustomed,  and  of  which  they  took 
about  equal  notice.     After  having  passed  through  most  of 
the  fashionable  streets  of  St.  James's,  and  stopped  every 
five  or  ten  minutes  at  different  doors  in  that  locality,  to  feel 
pulses,  examine  tongues,  hear   complaints,  and  write  pre- 
scriptions, he  called  out  to  the  coachman  — 
"  Peckham,  John." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  was  the  reply  ;   and  to  Peckham  they 
drove. 

The  carriage  drew  up  before  a  small,  neat  house,  with  a 
twelve-foot-square  flower-garden   in  front,  situated  at  the 
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end  of  a  small  row  of  buildings,  in  a  broad,  airy  road.  Af- 
ter London,  it  looked  quite  a  country  scene.  There  was 
actually  a  cock  crowing  somewhere  behind  the  houses,  and 
two  or  tliree  dusty  birds  were  chirping  on  the.  railings  that 
surrounded  them.  A  mistaken  butterfly  was  disputing  the 
possession  of  a  brown  plant  of  mignonette  with  a  deluded 
bee,  and  something  very  like  trees  was  visible  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  doctor  walked  up  the  little  garden,  and  was  met  at 
the  door  by  a  neat,  almost  ladylike-lookijig  woman,  in 
widow's  weeds. 

''  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Eveleigh  ?  "  he  said,  holding  out 
his  hand  kindly. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  sir  I  how  kind  of  you  to 
come  ! ''  said  Mrs.  Eveleigh,  leading  the  way  into  a  neat 
room,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  portraits  of 
every  size  and  sort. 

"  Not  kind,  my  dear  madam,''  replied  Mr.  Barnard ; 
**  my  visit  is  selfish  :  you  have  not  yet  begun  the  little 
school  we  talked  of,  and  1  wished  to  ask  you  whether  you 
would  like  to  take  charge  of  a  motherless  infarit  instead." 

''0  yes,  sir!  ever  since  I  lost  my  own  baby,  1  have 
wished  to  h^ve  one  to  nurse.  Besi'des,  it  would  be  an  ob- 
ject, sir,  and  help  to  fill  up  the  great  void  which  his  death 
has  left  in  my  heart." 

The  widow's  eyes  filled  vnth  tears. 

"  Just  so  I  just  so  I"  said  Mr.  Barnard,  hastily.  "  It  is 
right  that  you  should  know  the  child's  history,  though  we 
will  keep  it  secret  from  the  world,"  and  he  began  to  relate 
the  sad  tale  that  the  reader  already  knows. 

*'  I  feel  that  I  can  trust  you,  Mrs.  Eveleigh,  because  you 
have  a  kind  heart.  We  shall  not  quarrel  about  money  mat- 
ters. By  the  by,  you  will  want  some  money  in  advance. 
You  may  be  able  to  go  on  with  your  fancy  work,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  at  odd  times  ;  and  so,  with  God's  blessing,  make 
a  living  of  it." 

The  worthy  doctor  put  a  ten  pound  note  into  the  widow's 
hand. 

"  God  will  bless  you,  sir,  I  arai  sure,"  she  said.  "  He 
told  me,  sir,  that  if  you  would  choose  any  of  his  best  pic- 
tures, as  a  small  token  of  gratitude,  and  in  remembrance  of 
him—" 

"  Another  time,  Mrs.  Eveleigh,  another  time.     I  should 
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like  to  see  the  child  about  once  a  month,  sometimes  here, 
and  sometimes  at  my  own  house  ;  and  if  it  is  ill,  send  for 
me  directly.  The  nurse  shall  bring  her  to  you  t6-morrow. 
Take  care  of  yourself.  How  is  the  poor  man  next  door  ?  I 
must  just  look  in  upon  him.  Keep  up  your  spirits,  and  try 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  God  in  all  things.  1  believe  your 
poor  husband  is  in  heaven,  and  that  ought  to  be  comfort 
enough  for  us.     Good  by.'' 

"Good  by,  sir,  and  may  the  Lord  bless  and  preserve 
you !"  said  the  poor  widow,  returning  to  her  solitary  apart- 
ment, and  gazing  abstractedly  upon  the  portrait  of  her  hus- 
band, who,  a  clever  but  unknown  artist,  had  died  of  con- 
sumption about  a  month  before,  and  over  whose  protracted 
sufferings  Mr.  Timothy  Barnard  had  watched  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  parent  and  the-  skill  of  an  accomplished  sur- 
geon. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Jessie  and  Pynsent  kept  their  resolution  of  remaining  at 
bome  on  the  evening  of  Captain  Burford's  juvenile  ball. 
They  started  their  aunt  and  the  three  younger  children  in 
the  covered  car  that  they  kept  for  journeying  and  jaunting, 
and  wished  them  a  merry  evening.  Miss  Burton  looked 
wagnidcent,  and  very  handsome  in  her  black  satin  gown,  jet 
ornaments,  and  black  velvet  turban  and  feathers.  Jessie 
declared  to  Pynsent,  when  she  was  gone,  that  she  certainly 
was  the  finest  woman  in  the  world,  and  that  she  did  not 
wonder  at  her  being  still  a  little  vain  of  her  beauty. 

"She  certainly  is  beautiful,"  said  Pynsent  earnestly, 
"and  Anna  is  just  like  her  ;  like  poor  papa  too,  who  was 
the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw,  more  's  the  pity." 

"  Why  '  more 's  the  pity,'  Pynsent  ?  " 

"  Because  the  pride  of  family  and  of  beauty  has  been  the 
ruin  of  us  all ;  so  Captain  Burford  says,  and  1  believe  it," 
answered  Pj-nseht. 

"  Aunt  Betsey  might  have  been  well  married  fifty  times, 
80  Captain  Burford  told  me,  if  she  had  n't  fixed  her  mind  on 
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Mr.  Micliclson,  who   admired  her,  but  chose  to   marry  a 
title/'  said  Jesse. 

"  1  suspect/'  said  Pynsent  smiling,  '*  that  she  thinks  she 
shall  meet  Mr.  Michelson  to-night.  The  trutli  was,  that 
he  jilted  her,  and  so  made  papa  very  bitter  against  him  by 
so  doing.  By  the  by,  have  you  heard  that  Miss  Ruther- 
ford is  gone  from  the  Hall  ?  '^ 

'*  Yes,  I  am  so  sorry  :  I  quite  liked  her ;  she  was  very 
much  to  be  pitied,  having  no  friends.  But,  Pynsent,  we 
must  not  lose  our  quiet  evening  here ;  let  us  go  into  the 
cornfields,  and  look  after  the  men.^' 

The  brother  and  sister  walked  away  arm  in  arm.  They 
crossed  a  newly-mown  meadow,  with  grass  as  smooth  and  ■ 
bright  as  green  velvet.  The  sun  cast  his  evening  rays  upon 
it,  and  made  it  shine  like  gold.  The  hedges  on  all  sides 
were  covered  with  wild  roses,  honeysuckle,  and  old  man's 
beard  ;  and  a  pleasant  perfume  filled  the  air.  The  next  field 
was  the  cornfield,  where  men,  women,  and  cliihlren  were 
working  lustily.  Here  the  women  were  binding  the  golden 
treasure  with  the  strong  straw  wisp,  tJiere  the  men  were 
forming  the  sheaves  into  shocks,  and  everywhere  the  chil- 
dren were  filling  their  arms  and  aprons  with  the  stray  ears, 
their  own  little  store.  Smiles  and  courteseys  welcomed  the 
young  master  and  mistress,  who  were  soon  as  busily  at 
work  as  the  rest,  helping  one  to  bind  a  sheaf,  or  another  to 
shape  the  shock.. 

Pleasantly  there  rose  a  harvest  song  on  the  evening  air, 
as  the  laborers  prepared  to  return  to  their  homes,  having 
finished  their  day's  work,  and  left  the  field  ii^  stacks,  ready 
for  carrying.  Pleasant  the  flushed  face  and  cheerful  smile 
of  Jessie,  as  she  returns  their  nods  and  courtesies,  and  seats 
herself  by  her  brother's  side  ;  and  still  more  pleasant  her 
clear  sweet  voice,  as  it  rises,  as  if  of  its  own  accord,  to  join 
the  .song  of  the  harvesters.  You  do  not  need  the  beauty  of 
your  little  sister,  sweet  Jessie  ;  cheerfulness  and  good- 
humor,  and  a  certain  natural  dignity  of  bearing,  the  fruit 
of  an  honest  mind,  are  more  charming,  after  all,  than  regu- 
lar features  and  a  symmetrical  shape,  when  consciousness 
of  beauty  dwells  with  them. 

*'  Now,  Jessie,  you  must  stop  singing,  and  talk  to.  me," 
said  Pynsent,  putting  his  arm  aflectionately  round  his  sis- 
ter's waist.  '*Do  you  know  that  I  think  a  groat  deal  of 
what  papa  said  about  never  selling  Fairfield.     1  should  be 
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very  sorry  to  sell  the  dear  old  place,  and  these  pretty  fields, 
and  all  that  we  have  been  used  to  so  long." 
"We  camiever  sell  it,  Pynscnt/'  said  Jessie. 
"Then  we  must  work  hard  to  pay  off  the  mortgages 
which  papa  and  his  forefathers  raised  from  time  to  time, 
rather  than  sell  a  portion  of  the  estate  to  clear  it.  I  am 
determined  this  shall  be  the  end  for  which  I  will  strive." 

"But,"  said  Jessie,  "the  great  drawback  is  having  to 
pay  more  than  a  hundred  a  year  interest,  before  we  can  lay- 
by to  clear  off  the  principal." 

"  Small  beginnings  produce  great  endings,  Jessie.     It  is 
80  in  all  the  biographies  of  great  men." 
Jessie  smiled. 

"Another  drawback,"  said  Pynsent,  "is  Aunt . Betsey's 
fifty  pounds  a  year :  that  has  to  be  raised  also,  before  we 
can  begin  to  reckon  our  own  income,  and  the  best  years, 
the  estate  does  n't  produce  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty." 

"A  thought  has  struck  me,"  said  Jessie;  "you  know 
Aunt  Betsey  nerer  used  to  pay  anything  for  her  board  as 
long  as  papa  livM ;  but  now  she  insists  on  giving  us  twenty 
pounds  a  year.  Suppose  we  make  a  point  of  putting  by 
that  twenty  pounds,  which  is  clear  gain  to  us,  as  a  begin- 
ning." 

"Capital!"  said  Pynsent;  "then  we  may  be  able  to 
Bare  five  pounds  here  and  there  besides,  when  the  children 
are  provided  for,  as  there  will  not  be  so  much  expense  at 
home.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  it  seems  so  long  before 
J  shall  begin  to  work :  four  or  five  good  years  —  what  an 
age!" 

"After  all,"  said  Jessie  thoughtfully,  "I  almost  agree 
with  Captain  Burford  in  thinking  that  it  would  have  been  best 
to  sell  the  estate,  and  invest  the  money  that  remains  profita- 
bly ;  I  mean,  after  the  mortgage  is  paid  off",  and  a  suflSciency 
reserved  for  our  education,  and  giving  you  boys  a  fair  start 
in  Hfe." 

"  Very  little  would  remain  to  us,  I  fear,"  said  Pynsent, 
"  after  all  that  was  done  ;  besides,  papa's  last  wish  should 
be  as  binding  as  if  it  was  his  last  will ;  —  by  no  means  to 
sell  the  estate,  and  never  to  let  an  acre  of  it  fall  into  Mr. 
Michelson's  hands.  What  I  should  like  would  be  to  get 
very  rich,  —  which  I  shall  do,  of  course,  —  and  then  buy  the 
whole  estate  of  you  four :  you  could  come  and  keep  house 
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for  me ;  Anna  will  be  sure  to  marry,  and  the  boys  will  be 
better  provided  for." 

"You  are  'romancing'  now,  1  think,  Master  Pynsent. 
But  why  am  I  not  to  marry  ?  '' 

''I  don't  think  you  will  ever  marry  ;  you  know  the  Bur- 
tons have  always  been  old  maids.  And  that  reminds  me  of 
Captain  Burford's  folly  about  you  and  Nelson  ;  I  hope  you 
don'^  think  of  it,  Jessie.  Nelson  will  be  sure  to  rise  in  the 
army,  he  is  so  steady,  and  he  will  either  marry  some  beauty 
or  an  heiress,  take  my  word  for  it." 

"  How  absurd  you  are,  Pynsent  I  "  said  Jessie,  coloring ; 
"  you  talk  of  Nelson's  marrying  at  seventeen,  as  if  he  were 
thirty." 

**  Because  Captain  Burford  talks  about  it  and  thinks  about 
it,"  said  Pynsent  bluntlv,  "  and  it  may  make  you  very  un- 
comfortable some  one  of  these  days." 

A  silence  ensued,  during  which  Jessie  looked  unusually 
thoughtful. 

'*  You  are  quite  right,  Pynsent,"  she  said  at  last.  "  Now 
we  had  better  go  home,  as  the  dews  are  falling,  and  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  do.  We  must  remember  tAtt  our  great  ob- 
ject is  to  do  all  we  can  for  the  good  of  the  younger  ones } 
and  in  the  first  place,  to  pay  off'  the  mortgages  by  degrees, 
—  say  a  hundred  pounds  at  a  time.  Oh  dear  me  I  it  would 
take  one  four  or  &ve  years  at  least  to  save  one  hundred,  and 
more  than  a  century  to  save  two  thousand.  What  old  peo- 
ple we  should  be  !  "  Jessie  laughed  heartily  at  the  picture 
that  presented  itself  to  her  imagination,  of  Pynsent  and 
herself,  an  old  bachelor  and  old  maid,  of  nearly  a  hundred 
years  old,  living  together  in  the  place  of  their  birth. 

"  Nil  desperandum  is  my  motto,"  said  Pynsent. 

"  Crest,  a  pill-box  ;  coat-of-arms,  three  bottles  rampant, 
and  a  case  of  surgical  instruments  couchant  ?  "  asked  Jes- 
sie. 

When  Jessie  was  quietly  seated  at  her  work,  and  P3msent 
was  regaling  her  ears  with  some  medical  case  he  was  read- 
ing. Captain  Burford's  juvenile  ball  was  at  its  climax.  The 
whole  youthful  respectability  of  the  town  and  neighborhood 
had  assembled,  and  many  of  the  elders  with  them,  and  wero 
amusing  themselves  alternately  with  dancing  and  games,, 
until  the  old  house  rang  with  music  and  merriment.  Anna« 
bella  was,  as  had  been  predicted,  the  beauty  of  the  ball- 
room ;  and  it  was  ridiculous  to  see  her  surrounded  by  her 
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throng  of  little  admirers,  one  saying,  "  Now,  Anna,  dance 
with  me;"  another,  "You  promised  to  dance  with  me 
next,  jou  know  you  did  ;  "  a  third,  *'  Very  well.  Miss,  I 
won't  ask  you  again,"  and  so  on  ;  whilst  the  young  lady 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  just  as  much  as  if  she  were  sweet  seven- 
teen, and  boasted  an  elegant  tablette,  on  which  the  names 
of  a  score  of  partners  were  regularly  inscribed. 

Anna  was  a  sparkling  little  beauty,  that  fascinated  at  first 
sifrht.  Black  eyes,  as  bright  and  piercing  as  an  eagle's  ; 
black  hair  falling  in  long  ringlets  down  her  shoulders  ;  a 
clear  brown  complexion  and  a  color  like  '*  the  red,  red 
rose; "  lips  really  like  the  '*  double  cherry,"  full  and  pout- 
ing ;  the  nose  slightly  aquiline,  but  small  and  delicate  :  she 
was  a  perfect  little  gipsy,  and  it  was  as  impossible  to  see 
ber  and  not  to  spoil  her,  as  it  would  be  not  to  admire  her. 
She  was  perfectly  conscious  of  all  this,  and  as  consummate 
a  little  coquette  as  you  could  light  upon.  She  almost  knew 
already,  when  to  kill  a  tiny  lover  by  a  sudden  shot  from 
under  the  long  black  eyelashes,  and  how  to  hold  him  in 
thrall  by  her  naughty  flirting  ways.  Truly,  if  *'  the  child 
is  father  of  the  man,"  '*  the  girl  is  mother  of  the  woman  ;  " 
and,  if  we  read  aright,  without  the  severe  discipline  of  suf- 
fering and  sorrow,  Annabella  Burton  will  be  ruined  by  van- 
ity and  admiration,  —  her  beauty  will  be  her  curse. 

The  Captain  had  arranged  whist-tables  in  another  room, 
whither  most  of  the  papas  and  mammas  had  retired  ;  but  a 
\Me  before  sujfper  they  came  by  degrees  into  the  dancing- 
room.     The  children  were   in   the  heart  of  an  old  dance 
called  "the  Sighing  Dance,"  which  was  occasioning  much 
anxiety  and  amusement.     A  little  beau  knelt  before  his  cho- 
sen belle,  sighed,  and  then  whirled  her  round  the  room,  and 
finally  danced  himself  into  her  chair,  leaving  her  to  kneel, 
in  her  turn,  before  some  other  swain,  and  perform  a  similar 
movement  with  him.     Anna  had,  as  usual,  more  than  her 
share  of  "  sighers,"  and  was  standing  amongst  a  group  of 
girls  of  all  ages,  flushed  and  fluttering  with  excitement, 
waiting  to  see  whom  Chatham  Michelson  would   choose, 
whose   turn  it  was /to   kneel.     Just  at  the  moment,  Mr. 
Michelson  entered  the  room.     Nelson  rushed  up  to  him, 
and  said,  '*Now,  Mr.  Michelson,  you  must  sigh  for  some 
one  :    kneel  down  here  and  choose ; "   and  he  led  him  in 
front  of  the  little  expectant  group.     What  a  beating  of 
young  hearts  at  that  moment  I     Whom  would  the  great 
man  select  ? 
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Mr.  Michelson  knelt  on  one  knee  good  humoredly;  pat 
his  hand  on  his  heart  theatrically ;  looked  scarchingly  upon 
the  many  sweet  faces  before  him,  gave  a  long-drawn  sigh^ 
and  presented  his  hand  to  Anna.  The  child  tripped  away 
with  him,  and  danced  him  to  his  seat,  to  the  amusement  of 
the  by-standers,  then  stood  glancing  archly  round,  as  if  to 
see  whom  she  should  choose. 

"  Sigh  for  me,  Anna,"  whispered  a  little  boy. 

"  No,  for  me,"  said  another ;  '*  I  have  n't  been  out  a  long 
tinvp." 

"  For  me,"  said  Chatham  Michelson. 

Anna  shook  her  curls,  pointed  her  toes,  and  danced  up  to 
Mr.  Michelson,  knelt  down,  sighed,  and  was  soon  whirling 
that  gentleman  round,  with  a  view  to  retiring  amongst  the 
children.  But  when  they  had  completed  their  turn,  he  took 
her  up  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  Anna  was  indignant, 
and  struggled  to  free  herself,  upon  which  he  sat  down  and 
placed  her  on  his  knee. 

**  What  is  your  name,  little  beauty  ?  "  he  said,  as  she  res- 
olutely got  off  his  knee,  and  was  about  to  run  away.  "  Come 
here  ;  1  won't  kiss  you  any  more,  upon  my  word  I  won't." 

"  AnnabcUa  Burton,"  she  replied. 

"I  thought  so,"  said. Mr.  Michelson,  whilst  a  shade 
half  of  admiration,  half  of  dislike,  passed  over  his  face.  "  Is 
that  tall  lady  yonder  your  aunt  ?  '^ 

"  Yes,"  said  Anna,  "  I  thought  you  knew  her ;  she 
knows  you  very  well." 

Anna  glanced  at  her  tall,  magnificent  aunt,  who  was 
watching  them  with  an  attention  so  intense  that  she  seemed 
searcoly  to  breathe. 

"  Do  you  think  she  would  dance  with  me  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Michelson. 

"  I  dare  say  she  would,"  said  Anna :  "  I  will  run  and  ask 
her  ;"  and  off  she  flew  without  waiting  for  further  permis- 
sion. 

Captain  Burford  and  Nelson  were  forming  the  last  coun- 
try dance,  in  which  old  and  young  were  to  join  and  Aunt 
Betsey  was  debating  with  herself  whether  she  would  dance 
or  not.  •  ' 

"  Mr.  Michelson  wants  to  know  whether  you  will  dance 
with  him,"  said  Anna,  abruptly. 

A  blaze  of  color  flushed  through  the  soupgon  of  rouge 
that  Aunt  Betsey  had  rubbed  in,  and  proved  that  she  was 
not  too  old  to  blush. 
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"Decidedly  not,"  she  replied  promptly. 
"Not  with  Mr.   Michclson?''  asked  Anna,   astonished. 
"I  am  sure  you  will,  Aunty  ;  1  will  bring  him.'' 

And  off  she  tripped  again,  begged  Mr.  Michelson  to 
make  haste,  or  she  should  not  have  a  partner,  led  him 
across  the  room  and  planted  him  before  h6r  aunt. 
"I  know  you  will,  Aunty,"  she  said,  coaxingly. 
"May' I  have  the  honor?"  said  Mr.  MichelsDn.  lie 
looked  at  Miss  Burton,  she  was  pale  as  death  :  he  had 
looked  upon  the  past  as  past,  she  had  not.  He  was  slightly 
taken  aback.  The  music  struck  up — he  offered  his  arm. 
Scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  she  accepted  it,  and  he  led 
her  to  the  bottom  of  the  dance. 

Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  Miss  Burton  and  Mr. 
Michelson  had  met.     At  that  time   they  were  as  much  in 
love  with   one   another  as  their   natures  would  let  them. 
They  were  not  exactly  engaged,  but  everybody  supposed 
they  would  marry,  because  the  gentleman  was  his  own  mas- 
ter, and  the  lady  a  reigning  beauty  the  toast  of  the  county. 
He  had  money,  she  had  none  ;  but  then  her  family,  though 
decayed,   was  bettor  than   his.     His  father  had  won  his 
wealth  in  trade  and  had  built  Michelson  Hall,  given  his  sou 
a  first-rate  education,  and  died  just   as  he  was   one-and- 
twenty.     Miss  Burton  was  a  few  years  older  than  he  was, 
and  in  all  the  full  rich  beauty  of  five-and-twenty.     He  left 
her  without  absolutely  proposing  to  her,  to  travel ;  and  being 
t'f  a  nature  to  devote  himself  to  the  last  thing  or  person  that 
attracted  his  attention  by  personal  beauty,  soon  forgot  her 
in  his  devotion  to  other  objects.     Beauty,  whether  in  na- 
ture or  art,  was   his  bane.     The  last  lovely  woman  —  fine 
picture  —  well-modelled   statue  —  curiously  wrought  jewel 
~~it  mattered  not  what,  that  struck  upon  his  acute  sense  of 
what  was  graceful   and    pleasing  to  the    eye,   fixed  his 
thoughts  to  intensity,  until  some  new  object  presented  itself 
to  replace  the  last,  and  be  again  replaced.     His  eye,  and 
not  his  mind,  was  attracted.     He  could  appreciate  nothing 
justly  that  was  not  visible,  and  at  a  glance  i)resented  to  him 
as  beautiful.    It  was,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  he  soon  for- 
got Miss  Burton.     He  roamed  the  world  in  search  of  variety 
and  amusement  several  years,  during  which  period  he  never 
visited  Michelson  Hall.      In  Italy,  he  met  Lady  Charlotte 
Newington,  a  beautiful  but  portionless  flower  of  the  aris- 
tocracy.    Her  rank  tempted  him  to  propose  for  her,  and 
8* 
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he  was  accepted.  Probably,  during  all  these  ye-j 
scarcely  gave  a  thought  to  Sliss  Burton,  nor  did  he  ii 
that  slie  could  think  much  of  him.  She,  however,  am 
of  worldly  position  and  trusting  to  her  personal  appe? 
refused  many  excellent  offers,  under  the  impressio 
when  ho  returned  home  he  would  renew  his  attentioi 
marry  her.  When  she  heard  that  he  was  actually  m 
her  pride  was  wounded  to  the  quick.  To  show  the 
that  she  did  not  care,  she  determined  to  accept  tlj 
proposal  that  was  made  her.  An  elderly  gcntlcrj 
some  wealth,  a  ividower  and  a  confirmed  invalid,  car 
ward  ;  she  accepted  him.  The  death  of  his  sister  ca 
delay,  and  his  own  death  finally  prevented  the  ma 
These  circumstances  told  sad  tales  upon  Miss  Bi 
beauty  ;  and  having  no  more  v^iluable  mental  attract] 
help  out  her  decaying  charms,  she  received  no  mor 
posals.  Mr.  Michelsou  soon  tired  of  Lady  Charloti 
neglected  her.  He  became  a  great  amateur  in  pi< 
and  connoiseur  in  operas  and  ballets,  not  to  mention 
severing  admirer  of  the  **  Belle  of  the  season. '*  As  1 
always  a  certain  power  over  women  —  partly  from  \\ 
cinating  manners,  partly  from  his  undaunted  boldncs 
managed  to  make  a  great  many  of  the  sex  uncoinfo 
and  his  own  wife  miserable.  From  London  to  the 
nent,  and  from  the  Continent  to  London,  he  was  com 
on  the  move,  and  seldom  visited  his  jilace  in  Somers< 
for  more  than  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.  A  few  montht 
his  wife's  death,  in  Italy,  he  had  come  to  Michelsou 
accompvanied  by  her  former  companion,  a  Miss  Ruth< 
a  very  handsome  girl,  who  held  the  dubious  post  of 
intendent  of  his  household,  and  who  had  been  rocomn 
to  Lady  Charlotte  during  their  residence  abroad.  Hi 
a  boy  of  about  fifteen,  was  also  at  home  ;  he  was  dt 
for  the  army. 

After  Lady  Charlotte's  death,  the  nei.'^hbors  call 
Mr.  Michelson,  who  appeared  to  be  in  great  grief.  A  n 
them  was  Captain  Burford,  his  old  schoolfellow  and 
dam  friend.  His  'son  Chatham  took  a  fancy  to  C 
Burford  and  Nelson,  and  they  were  a  good  ^doal  toj: 
It  may  bo  well  to  say  that  the  name  Chatham  was  d 
from  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  bad  been  the  godfiitl 
Mr.  Michelson,  and  whose  property  of  Burton  P; 
adjoined  that  of  Michelson  Hall.     The  name  descen( 
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his  grandson,  who  knew  enough  of  history  to  be  proud  of 
it.  This  property  of  Burton  Pynsent  had  been  a  sad  stitch 
in  the  side  of  the  late  Mr.  Burtoh,  of  Fairfield,  who^  always 
imagined  that  it  was,  of  right,  his,  and  that  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  was  an  interloper,  because  a  remote  branch  of  his 
family.  Sir  William  Pynsent,  had  left  it  to  tfte  earl. 

Mr.  Michelson  and  Miss  Burton  now  met  for  the  first 
time  since  their  young  days.  They  stood  opposite  one 
another  in  the  country  dance,  but  neither  spoke  a  word. 
Miss  Burton's  resolute  pride  and  splendid  jstifiness  —  for 
splendid  it  really  was  —  awed  even  Mr.  Michelson.  She 
Bailed  through  the  dance  with  him,  majestically,  giving  him 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  to  hold  ;  sailed  to  her  seat  when  it 
was  concluded,  just  touching  his  arm  ;  seated  herself  with 
an  imperial  bow,  and  left  him  to  his  thoughts,  —  not  his 
thoughts,  properly  to  speak,  but  to  his  eyesight.  And  still 
she  was  shortly  after  thinking  of  the  possibility  of  becoming 
Mrs.  Michelson,  of  Michelson  Hall ;  whilst  he  considered 
her  really  a  very  handsome  woman,  with  a  carriage  quite  to 
be  admired  for  its  stateliness  and  grace. 

When  the  party  was  breaking  up  he  again  got  hold  of 
Anna,  and  gazed  upon  her  childish  beauty  with  admira- 
tion. 

Captain  Burford  came  up,  and,  giving  Anna  a  tap  on  her 
head,  said  he  was  sure  she  was  tired  now. 

"Oh  no.  Captain  Burford,  I  could  dance  two  or  three 
hours  more,"  said  the  child. 

"Tell  Jessie  I  am  very  angry  with  her,''  said  the  Cap- 
tain: "she  might  have  come,  and  Pynsent  too.  Tell  her, 
we  won't  come  to  the  harvest-home." 

"Oh,  you  mustn't  be  angry  with  them,"  said  Anna, 
throwing  her  arms  round  the  Captain  and  looking  up  into 
his  face,  ''and  you  must  come  to  the  harvest-home:  wo 
shall  have  no  fiin  without  you.  Will  you  come  to  our 
harvest-home  ?  "  she  addeS,  turning  to  Mr.  Michelson. 

Mr.  Michelson  smiled,  and  said  he  should  be  very  happy, 
but  he  had  no  invitation. 

"  Captain  Burford  will  invite  you, — won't  you  Captain 
Burford  ?  and  Aunty  ;  and  so  would  Jessie  and  Pynsent,  if 
they  were  here.  Aunty,  will  you  invite  Mr.  Michelson  to 
our  harvest-home  ?  " 

Miss  Burton  was  coming,  cloaked  and  shawled,  to  fetch 
Anna,   when  she  was  thus  suddenly  taken  aback.     She 
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bowed  grandly,  muttered  "  Very  happy/'  and  sailed  on, 
beckoning  to  Anna  to  follow  her. 

Captain  Burforc)  assisted  Miss  Burton  into  the  car,  and 
Mr.  Michelson  put  Anna  in  after  her.  The  boys  were  soon 
seated,  and  the  little  party  again  jogged  homewards,  all 
more  or  less  flattered  by  Mr.  Michelson's  attention. 

The  harvest-home  took  place  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards. All  the  children,  except  Pynsent,  were  in  the 
wheat-field  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  Nelson  was 
with  them.  Towards  evening  Captain  Burford  and  Pynsent 
arrived,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  Miss  Burton  to  the  field. 
Jessie  was  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  with  Nelson  pretty 
generally  by  her  side :  now  going  to  the  house,  to  super- 
intend the  drawing  of  cider ;  now  in  the  field  encouraging 
the  laborers :  anon  accompanying  the  teeming  wagon  to 
the  wheat-mow,  patting  the  honest  horses  as  she  went 
along. 

The  last  wagon-load  was  on  its  way  homeward,  and  the 
little  gleaners  were  busily  picking  up  the  scattered  ears  of 
com  that  it  had  left  behind,  when  Mr.  Michelson  accom- 
panied by  a  dog,  made  his  appearance  through  the  gate  at 
the  further  end  of  the  field.  Anna  spied  him  first,  and  ran 
towards  him. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  ! ''  she  exclaimed:  "  we 
shall  be  going  to  supper  directly,  and  shall  have  such 
funi" 

"  But  I  am  not  looking  for  supper,'*  he  replied  :  "  I  have 
been  beating  up  partridges,  against  the  Ist  of  September. 
Will  you  let  me  shoot  over  your  fimn  ?  " 

The  little  maiden  drew  herself  up. 

"  We  don't  call  it  a  farm,  but  an  estate,''  she  said. 

Mr.  Michelson  smiled  and  walked  toward  Captain  Bur* 
ford,  who  came  to  meet  him. 

"Are  you  really  come  to  the  harvest-home  ?  "  a^ed  the 
Captain,  doubtfully. 

"  No,  I  am  simply  come  for  a  walk." 

Here  Jessie  appeared,  with  her  apron  full  of  wheat-ears, 
and  her  bonnet  adorned  with  corn-flowers,  and  wreathed 
with  wild  convolvulus  by  the  boys. 

"  Captain  Burford,  make  haste !  "  she  cried  :  then  sud- 
denly perceiving  a  stranger,  she  was  about  to  turn  away, 
iHien  the  Captain  beckoned  to  her  and  she  went  to  him. 

"Hiss  Barton,  my  Nelson's  little  wife,  Mr^  Michelson," 
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said  he  proudly,  as  he  took  the  blushing  girl  by  the  hand, 
and  presented  her  in  form. 

"I  told  you  Mr.  Michelson  would  come,  Jessie,'' said 
Anna,  triumphantly. 

Jessie  had  a  prejudice  against  Mr.  Michelson,  and  bent, 
for  her,  very  stiffly  ;  but  when  that  gentleman  offered  his 
hand,  and  hoped  they  should  be  better  acquainted,  she 
yielded  hers,  with  a  strong  effort  to  shake  off  ill-feeling. 

The  boys  appeared,  calling  lustily  for  Jessie.  She  cour- 
tesied  to  Mr.  Michelson,  and  walked  away  followed  by  him 
and  the  Captain.  She  passed  her  aunt,  who  was  sailing  on 
with  dignity. 

"You  cannot  do  less  than  ask  Mr.  Michelson  in,  Jessie,'' 
8aid  she. 

Jessie  opened  her  eyes  with  astonishment. 

"You  need  not  stare  so,  my  dear;  it  is  mere  civility: 
we  used  to  be  acquainted." 

"Papa  did  not  like  him,  and  was  not  in  a  position  to  visit 
him,^'  said  Jessie,  simply. 

"Years  ago,  my  dear.     Besides,  common  hospitality —y" 

The  gentlemen  came  up.  Mr.  Michelson  took  off'  his  hat 
grandly ;  Miss  Burton  courtesied  grandly.  It  was  a  treat  to 
we  them  ;  and  Jessie  looked  at  her  wheat-ears  to  hide  her 
laughter. 

They  all  walked  on  together  until  they  came  to  the  door 
of  the  house.  Mr.  Michelson  professed  to  be  taking  leave. 
Miss  Burton  looked  at  Jessie. 

"Will  you  walk  in,  sir  ?  "  said  she,  timidly. 

"Oh,  do  come  in,"  echoed  Anna,  who  held  Mr.  Michel- 
son's  hand. 

Mr.  Michelson  said,  '*  Thank  you,"  and  entered,  vpry 
much  to  Aunt  Betsey's  satisfaction. 

"  Jessie  !  Jessie  I  "  screamed  Pynsent,  where  are  you 
all?^' 

"Here,"  said  Jessie,  opening  the  door. 

"Well,  come  along  ;  they  are  all  waiting." 

Pynsent  started  at  seeing  a  stranger. 

"This  is  Pynsent,  the  eldest  son,"  said  Captain  Burford. 
"Pynsent,  Mr.  Michelson." 

iV^isent  bowed. 

"About  the  age  of  Chatham,"  said  Mr.  Michelson; 
"strange  that  their  names  should  have  a  certain  connec- 
tiou.    I  believe  you  belong  to  the  Pynsent  family  ?  " 
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fori  ?  "  slid  Pynsc'Lt. 

Afior  a  few  complimontary  spoocbo?  th'^y  all  wer.t  intc^ 
the  kitchr-n.  whvre  the  liil'on-rs  nr.  1  iL-rir  wires  and  childrei^- 
were  seated  at  the  hu:re  table,  en  w::i:li  was  placed  a  plen-^' 
tiful  supper  of  ;rood  homely  fool.     Jo^?:e.  and  the  test  of^ 
the  you::;:  peorie.  wore  ?-":n   e'ripl.-y-zd   in   holpii^ir   their* 
guests,  whilst  Captain   Burford  criokel  jokes  and  drank 
cider  with  them  all  by  tnms.     Mr.  Miohelson  talked  to  Miss 
Burton  and  looked  ;.:  Je-s:e.  wh:-.  although  n>t  ha!:dsoiiie, 
had  such  a  winnincr  STiile  and  bright  coinplexifn.  that  ho 
mtst,  perf-jrce.  admire  her.     Thep.-  was  an  ocoasi^nal  ex- 
pression of  anxiety  in  Lis  countenance,  that  Jessie,  who  was 
a  reader  of  character,  noticed.     Perhaps,  in  spite  i-f  other 
scenes  and  new  people,  he  was  thinking"  of  Miss  Rutherford. 
whose  sudden  departure  was  still  unaccounted  ior.     Jessie 
once  ventured  to  a.sk  if  she  had  left  him.  ad*iing.  that  she 
knew  her  slightly  :  but  the  f::»rbidding  look  that  accompanied 
the  '*  It  i3  not  quite  settled  yet/'  prevented  any  further 
question. 

'•  Uncle  James  !  Uncle  James  I  ".  shouted  Annabella.  as  a 
portly  man  entered  the  kitchen,  and.  just  glancing  round, 
retreated  as  suddenly  as  he  had  appeared. 

All  the  children  were  after  him.  and  in  a  few  moment.'* 
hanging  about  him  in  the  hall.  All  their  entreaties  could 
not  induce  him  to  return  with  them. 

^I  only  looked  in,  my  dearies,  for  a  minute.  I  am  tirr^d 
to%eath.  I  have  been  har^-esting  all  day.  and  just  came 
to  see  what  you  were  all  about ;  mv  horse  is  waiting  at  the 
door." 

"You  must  stop,* uncle.  You  never  come  now:  you 
don't  care  for  us.  Only  this  once.,  uncle,  to  please  us ; '' 
and  such  like  appeals  were  made  in  vain  —  Uncle  James 
was  soon  in  his  saddle  again. 

"  I  will  come  soon,  my  levies,  and  stay  a  Ions:  time. 
Good  by :  drink  my  health,  mind,  and  away  he  trotted. 

"  I  am  sure  he  saw  Mr.  Michelson  and  Aunt  Betsey  to- 
gether," whispered  Jessie  to  Pynsent,  '*  and  so  went 
away." 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  am  determined  upon,  and  that  is,  I 
wfll  never  fall  in  love,''  said  Pynsent. 
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"You  are  wanted  to  lead  the  'Harvest  Home/  Jessie," 
said  Peter,  intemiptiDg  his  brother  and  sister. 

A  great  many  songs  had  been  sung,  and  a  variety  of 
toasts  given,  amongst  the  jolly  party  of  laborers.  Captain 
Burford  fancied  they  had  enough  of  the  strong  "  Zom- 
erzet/'  and  accordingly  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Here  you  are,  Jessie.  Now  for  the  song  1 "  he  said,  as 
she  reentered  the  kitchen. 

She  began  the  following  harvest  song,  in  the  chorus  to 
which  everybody  present  joined ;  indeed  most  of  the  voices 
were  heard  in  the  song  itself.  The  old  kitchen  echoed  with 
the  sounds,  and  the  hams  and  flitches  in  the  raft  shook  with 
the  beating  of  time,  so  vigorously  executed  by  the  more  musi- 
cal of  the  party. 

HARVEST  HOME. 

Heap,  boys,  reap  I  and  let  the  sharpened  sickle 
Cut  down  cheerily  the  full-eared  grain ; 

Ware  dark  clouds  —  the  weather  it  is  fickle : 
Reap,  boys,  reap,  and  let 's  forestal  ti^e  rain  :^ 
Then  shall  we         -..^  '' 
Gallantly 
Earn  our  Harvest  Homo. 

Work,  boys,  work !  and  bind  the  golden  treasure 
Quickly  up  into  the  teeming  sheayes ; 

Raise  the  shocks !  we  all  shall  feel  the  pleainre 
That  hard  laboring  behind  it  leaves ; 
Then  shall  we 

Worthily  ' 

Earn  our  Harvest  Home. 

Load,  boys,  load  I  and  fill  the  roomy  wagon^  j| 

Then  drive  carefully  the  patient  team ;  W 

Help,  all  hands,  and  let 's  forego  the  flagon 
Till  old  Sol  withdraws  his  latest  beam ; 
So  shall  we 
Steadily 
Earn  our  Harvest  Home. 

Drink,  boys,  drink  I  our  labor  it  is  ended; 
Blow,  ye  winds,  and  fall,  ye  rain  and  hail. 

Drink,  boys,  drink  I  our  treasure  is  defended^ 
Beady  now  for  winnow  and  for  fiail ; 
Thus  have  we 
Honestly 
Earned  onr  Harvest  Home. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  happy  family  at  Fairfield 
was  scattered,  and  severrfl  of  its  members  turned  ad^ft  upon 
the  wide,  wild  ocean  of  life,  to  begin  their  nautical  education, 
and  learn,  as  best  they  might,  how  to  battle  with  the  ele- 
ments, and  guide  their  ship  to  the  various  ports  at  which 
she  was  destined  to  stop  during  her  course,  supposing  she 
was  not  wrecked  at  her  outset. 

The  party  who  met  together  to  laugh  at  the  jovial  uproar 
of  a  Harvest  Home,  were,  by  the  following  New  Year's 
day,  reduced  to  one  half.  Mr.  Michelson  was  the  first  to 
take  his  departure  from  the  country.  All  the  butler's  in- 
quiries after  Miss  Rutherford  proved  unavailing ;  and  Mr. 
Michelson  went  to  London,  and  thence  abroad,  in  less  than 
a  month  after  jier  sudden  departure,  for  what  purpose  nobody 
but  himself  knew.  He  had  called  once  or  twice  at  Fairfield, 
and  managed  to  revive  all  Miss  Burton's  ancient  ambitious 
hopes.  Laugh  not,  ye  youthful  belles,  at  poor  Aunt  Bet- 
sey, who,  on  the  very  shady  side  of  forty,  has  been  getting 
up  her  old  taste  for  flirtation,  her  old  beauty,  and  her  old 
affection,  at  sight  of  her  old  lover.  It  is  melancholy  to  see 
life  so  wasted  ;  and  still  more  melancholy  to  know  that  the 
still  fascinating  lover  is  only  amusing  himself  with  her  weak- 
ness and  laughing  at  her  folly  ;  but  he  departed,  and  again 
left  behind  him  the  heart-burnings  and  sickness  of  hope 
that  he  had  left  years  agone.  Oh,  ye  youthful  belles,  pity, 
but  a^  not  laugh  at  Aunt  Betsey ;  and  above  all,  lay  in 
such  a  store  of  mental  riches  yourselves  during  the  years  of 
your  grace  and  loveliness,  that  you  may  have  what  she  has 
not,  when  your  charms  fade, — a  well-cultivated  and  religious 
mind. 

Nelson  was  the  next  to  leave.  With  Various  hopes  and 
fears,  aspirations  and  regrets,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  native 
town  and  native  country.  Hifi  father  kept  a  brave  face  at 
the  parting,  but  was  sad  at  heart.  Ten  years  in  India  I 
Before  his  boy  returned  from  his  long  self-exile,  ho  might  be 
in  his  grave.  Nelson,  too,  began  to  realize  that  melancholy 
truth  when  it  was  too  lat^«  and  his  courage  sank  when  he 
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\  of  it.  The  land,  the  glory,  the  fame  of  his  dreams, 
—  all  melted  into  night  vapors  before  the  waking  sense  of  a 
ten  years*  separation  from  those  he  loved.  Poor  Jessie,  too, 
—she  did  not  hide  her  tears,  but  let  them  fall  on  her  sister's 
lace  when  she  nesfled  up  to  her,  and  tried  to  comfort  her, 
sobbing  her  own  child-heart  out  in  her  attempts  at  consola- 
tion. They  all  loved  and  esteemed  the  quiet,  straightfor- 
ward, resolute  Nelson ;  as  boys  and  girls  always  esteem 
those  who,  whilst  they  attend  to  their  studies,  still  prove 
themselves  bold  and  gallant.  The  sailor  and  the  soldier 
were  mingled  in  his  nature,  and  we  are  mistaken  if  he  does 
not  prove  himself  as  brave  an  officer  in  the  Indian  army  as 
his  father  did  in  the  Indian  navy.  Jessie  had  worked  him  a 
purse,  into  which  Anna  had  put  her  only  crooked  sixpence 
for  luck,  which  he  was  never  to  take  out  of  the  purse  if  he 
were  ever  so  poor.  lie  had  begged  a  tress  of  Jessie's 
bright  golden  hair,  and  promised  her  a  tiger's  skin  in  return 
for  it;  at  which  she  shuddered,  and  entreated  him  not  to 
nin  into  danger.  Very  natural  and  very  affecting  were  the 
liltle  boy  and  girl  tokens  of  friendship  exchanged  between 
the  pair ;  and  Captain  Burford  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
■prospect  of  separation  warmed  what  he  called  his  son's 
"northeasters,"  meaning  his  feelings,  "into  a  more  south- 
westerly breeze." 

Captain  Burford's  last  present  to  his  son  was  the  Holy 
Bible,  in  which  he  had  written  the  words,  '*  Fight  the  good 
fight  of  faith." 

"Read  it,  boy,  and  never  be  ashamed  of  it,"  he  said  sol- 
^nly ;  "I  have  weathered  many  a  storm,  and  been  on 
strange  waters,  but  have  always  found  that  book  my  surest 
compass."  ^ 

And  so  Nelson  departed.  ^ 

Peter  was  the  next  to  leave  the  house  of  his  birth,  and  to 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean.  He  went  as  midshipman 
in  a  gallant  ship,  under  a  gallant  commander,  and  was  too 
l>rave  to  shed  a  tear ;  albeit  he  made  many  wry  faces  to  re- 
strain it.  Everybody  missed  the  merry,  joyous  Peter,  and 
iioiie  80  much  as  his  twin-sister  Anna.  But  her  turn  came 
next. 

Her  sister  had  been  hard  at  work  for  her  ever  since  the 

arrival  of  their  Uncle  Timothy's  letter ;   and  perhaps  the 

necessity  of  exertion  had  been  the  best  cure  for  the  sorrow 

she  felt  at  her  friend  Nelson's  departure.    How  to  make 
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smart  new  frocks  out  of  their  poor  mamma's  dresses,  now 
for  the  first  time  brought  to  light ;  how  to  ctit  and  contrive 
pieces  of  muslin  and  calico  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to 
direct  the  young  workwoman  to  do  .the  same,  was  an  addi- 
tion to  Jessie's  daily  tasks,  which  fillcd*up  the  small  leisure 
she  might  have  found  for  wondering  whether  Nelson  would 
think  of  her  when  absent.  Moreover,  Anna  was  so  wild  and 
wilful,  that  her  loving  heart  mourned  when  she  considered 
that  tlie  discipline  of  a  school  was  not,  perhaps,  the  best 
kind  of  training  for  her ;  and  she  spent  many  a  stray  half- 
hour  in  talking  tenderly  to  the  child,  and  praying  her  to  be 
good. 

Captain  Burford  took  his  little  ward  to  London.  They 
had  a  pleasant  but  fatiguing  journey.  Anna  was  much  ad- 
mired, much  questioned,  and  much  flattered,  by  her  different 
coach  companions,  and  soon  recovered  her  spirits.  She 
talked  incessantly  until  she  fell  asleep  at  night,  in  Captain 
Burford's  arms,  and  awoke,  in  the  early  morning,  in  Lon- 
don. 
%  ''5,  Duke-street,"  said  Captain  Burford,  to  the  driver  of 
the  hackney-coach. 

Uncle  Timothy,  in  his  dining-room,  by  a  large  fire,  fast 
asleep  in  his  easy-chair.  A  fine  tabby  cat  asleep  on  his 
knee  ;  the  table  covered  with  a  tea  and  cofl'ee  service  ;  cold 
meat  on  the  side-board,  and  candles  burnt  low.  A  ring  at 
.  the  door-bell.  Up  starts  Uncle  Timothy,  —  down  tumbles 
puss  in  surprise.  Such  a  thundering  knock  I  Out  goes 
Uncle  Timothy,  and  stumbles  over  his  housekeeper,  mutter- 
ing, "  Bless  me  !  bless  me  I  "  In  blusters  Captain  Burford, 
shakes  hands  with  Uncle  Timothy,  pushes  Anna  forwards, 
ai4  stands  still  to  see  what  impression  she  makes. 

"  Come  in,  little  giri,  come  in,"  is  the  only  visible,  or 
rather  audible,  effect  of  the  impression. 

Anna  goes  in,  and  then  holds  out  her  hand,  and  says, 
"Ho\^  do  you  do.  Uncle  Timothy?  thank  you  for  putting 
me  to  school." 

So  far  Jessie  had*  tutored  her,  but  not  to  restrain  the  tears 
that  came  into  her  eyes. 

Uncle  Timothy  shook  hands  with  her,  looked  at  her,  and 
exclaimed  — 

•'  Bless  me  I  the  father  and  aunt  all  over." 

"Would  n't  you  like  to  come  up-stairs.  Miss?"  said  the 
housekeeper. 
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"Oh  I  Tcry  much  indeed,"  said  poor  Anna,  hastening  out 
of  the  room. 

No  sooner  was  she  up-stairs,  than  she  began  to  cry  very 
heartily. 

"Don't  cry,  that's  a  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Hicks,  the  house- 
keeper. "  There  aint  a  better,  kinder  man  in  the  world  than 
your  uncle  ;  only  he's  odd  at  first." 

"  I  can't  stay  here,  —  I  must  go  home  again,  —  I  won't 
go  to  school,"  said  Anna. 

"  It 's  all  new  to  you  now,  my  dear ;  but  you  will  soon 
.^t  used  to  everything.  We  '11  go  and  see  London  by-and- 
by,  and  all  the  fine  sights.  I  dare  say  you  never  see  a 
Christmas  pantomime  ?  " 

"  A  what  ?  "  said  Anna,  brightening  up. 

"  Oh,  such  a  sight  I  we  shall  see.  But  now  take  off  your 
bonnet.     Dear,  dear,  there  's  curls  !  " 

And  so  Mrs.  Hicks  coaxed  and  flattered  Anna  into  tran- 
qnillity,  and  finally  conducted  her  down  to  breakfast. 

Uncle  Timothy  shakes  hands  with  her  again,  and  pats  her 
on  the  head  ;  and  good  Captain  Burford  gives  her  a  hearty 
kiss  which  nearly  makes  her  cry  again  ;  but  she  thinks  of  the 
Christmas  pantomime  and  all  the  London  sights,  and  cheers 
up.  Uncle  Timothy  and  Captain  Burlbrd,  though  to  all  ap- 
pearance Very  dificrent  sort  of  people,  have  still  many 
points  of  resemblance,  as  indeed  most  of  us  have.  They 
soon  get  on  very  well  together,  and  whilst  they  are  talking, 
Anna  makes  a  very  good  breakfast ;  after  which,  the  house- 
keeper insists  on  her  going  to  bed.  She  resists  at  first,  but 
when  assured  that  she  will  not  be  fit  for  sightrseeing  unless 
she  sleeps,  she  resigns  herself,  and  is  soon  fast  asleep,  and 
dreaming  of  Fairfield,  the  coach,  and  London  shows.* 

When  she  awoke  the  gentlemen  were  both  out ;  but  Mrs. 
Hicks  wses  commissioned  to  amuse  her,  and  accordingly 
took  her  to  see  Madame  Tussaud's  wax-work.  In  the  even- 
ing she  went  with  her  uncle  and  Captain  Burford  to  the 
play,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Captain  Burford  or 
his  little  ward  drew  down  the  most  scandal  on  their  worthy 
host.  The  Captain's  laughter  was  so  loud  that  it  drowned 
Anna's  ;  but  the  pair  attracted  the  attention  of  their  neigh- 
bors by  the  unfashionable  exuberance  of  their  merriment, 
and  delighted  Mr.  Barnard  beyond  expression  thereby. 

Anna  rose  the  following  morning  with  far  different  .feel- 
ings ;  she  was  to  go  to  school.     Not  all  her  good  resolu- 
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tionB  would  make  her  like  Bchool,  she  was  sure.  Her  new 
friend,  Mrs.  Hicks,  who  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  her,  and 
had  already  begun  to  spoil  her,  did  her  best  to  comfort  her : 
it  was  all  in  vain.  She  could  eat  no  breakfast,  and  Uncle 
Timothy  looked  compassionately  at  her  through  his  spec- 
tacles. 

*'  You  must  come  and  see  me,  or  rather  Mrs.  Hicks,''  he 
said,  '*  every  holiday  ;  1  dare  say  Miss  Primmerton  will  al- 
low you." 

"Oh I  thank  you,  Uncle  Timothy,"  said  Anna,  letting 
fall  the  tears  she  had  been  trying  hard  to  restrain.  **Do 
you  think  I  may  come  to-morrow  ?  " 

*'  We  shall  see,"  said  Uncle  Timothy. 
^  "Not  if  you  go  there  in  tears,"  suggested   Captain  Bur- 
ford.     "Cheer  up,  little  woman  I     Why,  it  was  only  the 
other  day  you  said  thAt  if  you  were  a  man,  you  would  be  a 
sailor.     A  pretty  sailor,  indeed !  " 

Poor  Anna  tried  to  smile,  but  the  tears  would  fall.  Uncle 
Timothy  fidgeted,  and  said  he  had  a  patient  to  see  before 
he  could  go  with  his  niece  to  Miss  Primmerton *s  establish- 
ment. He  went  out,  and  then  his  carriage  came  to  the 
door,  and  Anna's  boxes  were  put  into  it.  Captain  Burford 
told  her  to  remember  Midsummer,  and  to  try  to  learn,  and 
be  a  good  girl;  and  the  more  he  talked,  tlie  more  she  cried. 
Uncle  Timothy  came  back  with  his  pockets  looking  much 
larger  than  when  he  went  out.  He  drew  forth  a  beautiful 
gilt  book,  and  then  a  nondescript  little  ornament,  and  finally 
a  packet  full  of  sweetmeats  ;  before  he  had  completed  these 
operations,  a  shop-boy  came  to  the  door  with  the  most  per- 
fect of  workboxes  ;  and  all  these  purchases  were  duly  pre- 
sented to  Anna,  who  felt  it  absolutely  incumbent  upon  her 
to  dry  her  tears,  and  look  up  at  Uncle  Timothy.  The  little 
girl's  bright  black  eyes,  sparkling  with  tear-drops,  met  the 
kind,  gentle  glance  of  her  relative,  and  in  a  moment,  for  the 
first  time,  her  arms  were  round  his  nock,  and  her  lips  on  his 
cheek. 

"  Bless  me  I  bless  me  ?  "  said  Uncle  Timothy,  in  a  flurry, 
adjusting  his  wig  first,  and  then  piitting  his  arm  tenderly 
round  her  waist. 

'•  She  takes  one  by  storm  always,"  said  Captain  Burford, 
"  even  when  one  ought  to  scold  her.  Now,  little  minx,  run 
away  and  dry  your  tears." 

Anna  went  up-stairs. 
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"I  wish  she  were  not  so  like  her  father's  family,"  said 
Uncle  Timothy:  *'that  beauty  I  that  beauty  I  it  is  a  sad 
temptation." 

"  The  eldest  girl  is  the  picture  of  her  mother,  and  the 
eldest  boy  something  like  you,"  said  Captain  Burford. 
"There  never  was  such  a  girl  as  my  Jessie.  She  and  my 
son  Nelson  are  engaged." 
"  What,  already 't  "  said  Mr.  Barnard,  looking  surprised. 
A  una  interrupted  the  rejjly.  She  came  in  smiling,  and, 
going  up  to  Uncle  Timothy,  told  him  that  she  liked  her 
workbox  very  much,  and  would  try  to  like  work ;  that  the 
book  was  a  beautiful  story,  full  of  pictures,  and  that  she 
should  take  the  sweetmeats  to  school,,  to  give  her  playfel- 
lows. 

"  But  may  I  leave  my  book  here,  to  read  on  holidays  ?  " 
she  added,  "  because  I  mean  to  work  at  school." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Uncle  Timothy,  opening  his  bookcase, 
and  patting  her  on  the  head. 

They  drove  to  Miss  Primmerton's  establishment,  situated 
near  Kensington  Xjrardens.     They  were  shown  into  a  hand- 
some drawing-room,  and  Miss  Primmerton  soon  appeared. 
She  was  a  short  lady,  very  short ;  upright,  very  upright,  in 
person,  and  doubtless  in  principles.     She  had  very  promi- 
nent features,  and  a  thin  face ;  wore  spectacles,  and  carried 
an  eye-glass. '  Iler  eyes  were  large  and  dark,  and  whether 
it  was  that  they  projected  beyond  the  eyelids,  and  so  were 
by  nature  intended  to  see  more  than  other  eyes,  or  whether 
a  habit  of  general  observation,  had  given  them  peculiar 
power,  certain  it  is  that  they  seemed  to  look  every  way  at 
the  same  time :    for  instance,  although  she  professed  to  be 
talking  principally  to  Mr.  Barnard,  Captain  Burford  felt  sure 
that  she  was  addressing  him,  and  Anna  could  have  shrunk 
into  an  egg-shell,  to  avoid  the  searching  side-looks  that  fell 
upon  her.     It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  head  of  a  first- 
rate  West-end  school  was  gifted  with,  or  had  acquired,  most 
perfect  manners. 

*'  Miss  JBurton  is  to  be  entirely  under  my  charge  for  four 
years,  as  a  member  of  my  family,  and  to  be  taught  whatever 
1  think  her  capable  of  acquiring?  "  said  Miss  Primmerton. 

**  Just  so,"  replied  Mr.  Barnard.     *'  Should  it  be  well  for 
her  to  assist  in  your  school  as  a  teacher  afterwards,  I  sup- 
poie  she  would  be  still  treated  like  your  other  pupils,  as  slie 
must,  of  course,  continue  to  learn  as  well  ? " 
4* 
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''  Our  little  rirclo  can  scarcely  l>e  t(jniHMl  a  school  :  wg 
arc  a  limited  iiumbor,  and  ijuite  a  family  parly.  My  yuuuj^ 
friends  are  all  equally  at  home.''  Miss  Primmcrton  said 
this  with  dignity,  and  terrified  her  last  ''young  friend''  by 
a  side  glance  from  the  prominent  orbs. 

"The  deuse  is  in  it,"  said  the  Captain  gruffly,  who  had 
taken  an  aversion  to  Miss  Primmerton,  '*  if  a  school  isn't  a 
school  all  the  world  over.  Some  are  good  and  some  are 
bad ;  yours,  ma'am,  I  hear,  is  first-rate." 

Miss  Primmerton,  with  increased  dignity,  growing  red, 
and  looking  quite  tall  — 

"  We  have  great  advantages.  Bochsa  has  consented  to 
give  instructions  on  the  harp.  I  have,  with  immense  diffi- 
culty, prevailed  on  Herz  to  give  occasional  piano  lessons. 
I  have  secured  Harding  for  drawing,  and  Cruvelli  for  sing- 
ing. We  have  a  French  teacher  in  the  house,  so  that  noth- 
ing but  French  is  spoken  amongst  us  ;  and  a  first-rate  Ital- 
ian master." 

The  Captain  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  looked  at  Anna. 

"You  will  astonish  the  natives  when  you  come  back, 
child,"  he  said.  "I  hope,  ma'am,  you  will  teach  her  geog- 
raphy and  the  use  of  the  compass,  for  she  has  determined 
upon  being  a  sailor." 

Miss  Primmerton  got  up  a  faint  smile. 

"  1  shall  be  glad  to  see  my  niece  whenever  there  is  a  holi- 
day," said  Mr.  Barnard,  "  and  will  send  for  her,  if  she  will 
drop  me  a  line." 

"  I  allow  only  one  afternoon  every  month  ;  holidays  inter- 
fere with  studies.  Friends  are  requested  to  be  kind  enough 
to  call  on  a  Saturday.  I  rarely  permit  my  young  friends  to 
see  anyone  at  uncertain  periods;  it  unfits  them  for  their 
course  of  daily  duties.  I  should  also  mention  that  I  mako 
a  point  of  reading  every  letter  and  note  that  either  leaves 
or  enters  my  house." 

toor  Anna  I  she  thought  of  her  diary,  of  pouring  out  hor 
heart  to  Jessie :  this  was  a  cruel  disappointment  to  begin 
with. 

"  Madam,"  said  the  Captain,  "  do  you  think  her  brothers 
and  sister  will  write  anything  improper  to  the  child,  or  she 
to  them  ?  Zounds  I  that  is  a  hard  rule ;  sailors  are  better 
oflF  than  that." 

"It  is  mine,  sir.  It  prevents  much  mischief,  that  you 
may  not,  perhaps,  understand ;  and  there  ought  not  to  be 
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any  secrets  between  young  people  and  a  friend  placed  in  my 
position." 

"I  think,  Captain,"  said  Uncle  Timothy,  who  began  to  , 
fear  a  breeze,  *'  that  we  are  detaining  Miss  Primraerton. 
^Vhen  shall  I  sec  my  little  niece,  madam  ?  " 

"She  can  go  to  you  the  first  Saturday  of  the  ensuing 
inonth.  If  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,  I  consider  that  it 
^ould  be  better  for  her  not  to  see  you  again  before  that  pe- 
riod.'' 

The  tears  came  into  Anna's  eyes.     Captain  Burford  went 
to  her,  and  began  to  condole  with  her.     Uncle  Timothy  said 
he  hoped  she  would  be  a  good  little  girl ;  then,  turning  gen- 
tly to  Miss  Primmerton,  ho  added,  in  an  undertone  aside, 
*'l  am  sure,  madam,  you  will  be  kind  to  her.     She  is  an  or- 
phan, and  that  is  recommendation  enough.     We  shall  put 
implicit  faith  in  you.     If  she  is  ill,  and  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection, I  should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  attend  upon  her ; 
and  if  I  can  ever  be  of  service  .to  j'^ou  in  a  professional  way, 
I  shall  be  very  happy.     1  am  thankful  to  have  made  my  for- 
tune, and  therefore  seldom  need  fees,  except  from  those  who 
can  well  aflbrd  it." 

Miss    Primmei-ton    softened.     Real    kind    feeling    soon 
reaches  the  heart,  and  hers  was  not  harder  by  nature  than  ^ 
others,  only  the  formality,  that  she  considered  a  duty,  hid 
"whatever  original  warmth  sho  still  retained. 

"  You  may  depend  on  me,"  she  said  gravely,  "  and  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  offer.  What  is  your 
name,  my  dear  ?  "  turning  to  Anna,  and  taking  her  hand. 

*'  Annabella,  ma'am,"  said  the  child,  looking  up  through 
her  tears. 

"  I  hope,  Annabella,  wo  shall  be  very  good  friends,"  said 
Miss  Primmerton  with  formal  kindness. 

"  By  Jove,  you  gave  that  old  hag  a  fee,  instead  of  taking 
one,  doctor,"  said  Captain  Burford  when  he  had  given  Anna 
h^r  last  kiss,  and  was  seated  by  Uncle  Timothy  in  the  car- 
riage. "  If  you  are  so  fascinating,  she  will  think  you  have 
fallen  in  love  with  hcr.^' 

''Oh  no!  upon  my  honor,  I  only"  —  said  the  doctor, 
quite  confused.  The  bare  idea  of  falling  in  love  always 
upset  him. 

Captain  Burford  laughed  heartily. 

"  1  can't  bear  her,"  he  said,  when  he  ceased ;  "  that  dear 
child's  spirit  will  be  broken." 
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The  "  dear  child ''  was  taken  to  her  bedroom  by  Miss 
Primmerton,  followed  thither  by  her  boxes  and  one  of  the 
teachers.  There  were  two  neat  beds  without  curtains,  two 
chests  of  drawers,  two  wash-hand  stands,  one  horse  with 
four  towels  thereon  ;  in  short,  cverythin*j  requisite  for  two 
young  ladies. 

"You  will  be  required  to  be  very  neat;  to  keep  your 
things  in  order,  and  to  mend  your  clothes,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Meek,''  said  Miss  Primmcrtoh  to  Anna. 

Miss  Meek,  the  yoimg  lady  present,  looked  as  though  her 
nature  did  not  belie  her  name. 

'f  You  must  rise  at  six  ;  be  particular  in  your  dress  and 
person,  and  you  must  be  in  bed  at  half-past  nine.  I  allow 
no  noise  in  your  bedrooms.  The  youn^  lady  who  sleeps  in 
this  room  is  very  quiet.  Miss  Meek,  will  you  see  that  Miss 
Burton's  clothes  are  arranged,  and  then  bring  her  to  the 
study  ?  " 

Having  concluded  her  directions,  Jliss  Primmerton  left 
the  room.  Anna  looked  at  Miss  Meek,  and,  seeing  some- 
thing tearful  in  the  expression  of  her  face,  began  to  cry. 
Miss  Meek  seemed  much  inclined  to  join  her,  but,  checking 
herself,  asked  her  to  begin  to  unpack  her  ch)thes.  Anna 
gave  Miss  Meek  the  key,  sobbing  out  that  she  could  not 
'  unlock  her  box.  The  box  was  unlocked,  and  the  chest  of 
drawers  was  soon  filled.  Miss  Meek  brushed  Annans  long 
curls  for  her,  and  gave  her  a  kiss,  which  voluntary  act 
occasioned  more  tears. 

They  went  down  to  the  study.  Miss  Primmerton  came 
forward,  and,  taking  Anna  by  the  hand,  formally  introduced 
her  to  some  nine  or  ten  girls,  of  ages  varying  from  twelve 
to  seventeen,  who  all  looked  up  at  her  from  their  books,  mut- 
tered '*  How  do.  you  do  ?  "  and  continued  to  stare  at  her  until 
Miss  Primmerton  told  them,  "to  resume  their  studies." 
Miss  Primmerton's  number  was  twelve,  but  the  others  were 
with  masters.  Anna  was  then  examined  as  to  her  acquire- 
ments, and,  being  found  sadly  deficient,  was  given  over  to 
Miss  Meek  for  the  present,  which  pleased  her  much. 

Her  attention  was  soon  engrossed  by  what  she  considered 
the  wonderful  learning  of  the  "family."  The  unknown 
tongues  they  talked,  the  lessons  they  learnt,  t\^  readings 
they  read,  the  themes  they  composed,  the  drawings  they 
drew,  the  music  they  played,  cast  her  into  a  perfect  dream 
of  amazement  and  terror.    How  should  she  ever  manage  to 
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get  throngh  one  tithe  of  such  a  va«t  amount  of  erudition  f 
Her  courage,  never  the  mightiest  when  learning  was  the 
enemy  to  be  opposed,  sank  to  zero.  When  the  dinner-hoilr 
came,  and  she  laid  down  the  first  French  lesson-book,  in 
which  Miss  Meek  had  been  patiently  looking,  in  the  flatter- 
ing notion  that  Anna  was  doing  the  same,  she  hoped  there 
might  be  a  respite.  No  such  thing :  French  was  indefati- 
gably  spoken  by  the  few  who  ventured  to  speak  ;  and  Miss 
Primmerton's  eyes  were  more  omnipresent  than  ever. 

The  dinner  was  excellent.  No  young  lady  could  possi- 
bly complain  at  home  that  she  had  not  enough  to  eat, 
or  that  the  viands  were  '  ill-served  or  ill-cooked.  Two 
neat  parlor-maids  waited,  who  put  Anna  into  a  great  fright 
when  they  came  for  her  plate,  and  occasioned  Miss  Prim- 
merton's  eyes  to  be  turned  full  upon  her.  The  kind  French 
teacher,  who  was  a  married  woman,  and  had  a  husband  and 
children  in  her  own  country,  compassionated  Anna,  and 
spoke  to  her  once  or  twice  in  broken  English,  but  she  was 
too  much  frightened  to  reply  ;  and  it  must  have  been  some- 
thmg  very  terrible  to  bridle  her  tongue. 

After  dinner  Miss  Primmerton  left  them  with  a  teacher 
for  about  ten  minutes.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  afraid  of 
the  teacher,  so  they  gave  vent  to  their  long  suppressed 
conversation,  some  in  'French,  some  in  English,  as  the 
"^ran^ais,  Mesdemoiselles  !  ''  of  the  teacher  was  unheeded. 
^De  delicate  looking,  pretty  girl  came  up  to  the  corner 
^^ere  Anna  had  ensconced  herself,  and  began  to  talk  to  her 
^dly.  Anna's  heart  was  opened  at  once,  and  her  com- 
panion had  already  learned  how  many  relatives  she  had, 
^here  she  lived,  and  much  more,  when  Miss  Primmerton 
appeared,  and  caused  a  dead  silence. 

Miss  Primmerton  ordered  a  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
^d  the  young  ladies  obeyed*.  Anna  was  fortunate  in  being 
Consigned  to  the  companionship  of  Louisa  Colville,  the  pretty 
^rl  who  had  previously  spoken  to  her  ;  but  was  much  dis- 
appointed when  she  found  that  they  were  obliged  to  walk 
primly,  two  and  two  ;  to  attend  to  their  carriage  and  theii; 
toes ;  requested  not  to  look  about  them,  and  to  speak  little 
and  quietly.  How  she  longed  to  run  and  get  warm,  as  she 
Saw  some  little  children  doing;  and  above  all,  how  she 
sighed  for  the  frozen  duck-pond  at  home,  on  which  she  had 
been  used  to  slide  with  her  brothers  1  They  returned  home 
With  cold  fingers  and  red  noses,  to  set  to  work  again.     How 
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could  slie  loam  that  Freucli  lrss<.>n  ?  sue  spelt  it  in  Eiiu'lish, 
and  could  make  nothing  of  it;  she  did  not  know -what  the 
accents  were.  Louisa  Colville  read  it  over  to  her  a  g-reat 
many  times,  and  somehow  or  other  she  caught  it  by  ear,  — 
she  could  not  have  read  one  word  of  it  in  any  other  book,  — 
and  she  said  it  in  fear  and  trembling,  to  Miss  Primmcrton 
herself,  who  praised  her,  and  said  in  French  that  she  seemed 
a  quick  child.  Quick  she  was,  but  not  persevering,  as  Miss 
Primmerton,  the  teachers,  and  Anna  found  afterwards,  to 
their  cost. 

They  had  tea,  at  which  it  was  their  custom  to  speak 
Italian  ;  so  that  the  conversation  was  even  less  general  than 
at  dinner,  and  Miss  Primmerton's  eyes  more  prominent  and 
omnipresent  than  ever. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  learning,  and,  seated  round 
the  back  drawing-room  tables,  they  read  instructive  books, 
and  were  questioned  on. what  they  read,  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment. Miss  Primmerton  did  her  duty,  and  more  than  her 
duty  :  but  she  said  that  as  hers  was  a  finishing  '*  family,''  no 
time  was  to  be  lost.  The  younger  girls  .were  not  worked 
quite  BO  hard,  but  Anna  felt  sure  that  she  should  never  get 
through  her  share  of  lessons.  They  went  to  bed  at  half-past 
eight,  and  enjoyed  half  an  hour's  freedom.  Louisa  Colville 
was  Apna's  fellow-lodger,  to  her  gpcat  delight. 

Miss  Primmerton  came  precisely  at  half-past  nine  to  ex- 
tinguish the  light.  Before  doing  so  she  flashed  the  candle 
across  the  faces  of  the  two  girls,  in  order  to  see  whether 
they  were  asleep  ;  and  having  thus  concluded  the  duties  of 
her  very  hard  day,  she  descended  to  the  study,  and  regaled 
herself  and  principal  teachers  with  spmething  comfortable  in 
the  eating  and  drinking  way. 

Anna  meanwhile  had  pretended  to  be  asleep,  until  her 
companion  was  asleep,  and  then  she  slipped  quietly  out  of 
bed,  knelt  down,  and  prayed  God  to  bless  all  the  dear 
friends  she  had  left  behind  her,  her  Uncle  Timothy,  and 
Nelson,  far  away  on  the  great  ocean.  She  leant  her  face 
on  the  bed,  and  let  her  tears  melt  into  it..  She  asked  to  be 
made  good,  and  then  again  prayed  for  her  dear  sister.  Oh  ! 
she  had  never  known  how  much  she  loved  her  until  that  sad 
day,  —  poor  child  I  perhaps  the  first  day  of  real  trial  that 
she  had  ever  passed  —  unshared,  iinsoftened  trial.  School 
is,  truly,  an  epitome  of  the  world,  the  first  hard  stage  in 
the  difficult  course  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"Uncle  Timothy,  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  a  baby," 
said  Anna  to  her  uncle,  on  that  happy  "first  Saturday  of 
.    the  month,"  named  by  Miss  Primmerton  as  the  holiday. 
"My  dear,  what  do  you  mean?"  said  Uncle  Timothy, 
getting  very  red  and  Jooking  terrified. 

"  Oh  I  that  dear  little  baby  that  went  away  when  you 
were  out.  I  wanted  to  keep  it,  but  the  lady  said,  as  she 
had  seen  you,  she  would  not  stay  any  longer.  Is  that  your 
wife,  Uncle  Timothy  ?  " 

"  Bless  me  I  bless  me  !  what  odd  questions  I  My  dear, 
^e  baby  is  my  ward,  and  the  lady  is  taking  care  of  her.' 
You  must  ask  no  more  questions  about  her :  if  you  do  not, 
I  will  take  you  to  see  her  next  month." 

"  Very  well,  Uncle  Timothy,"  said  Anna,  looking  very 
much  as  if  she  would  like  to  ask  a  great  many  more  ques- 
tions. **But  she  is  such  a  sweet  baby;  lovely  dark  blue 
eyes,  quite  brown  hair,  —  and  she  came  to  me  directly,  and 
laughed,  and  pulled  my  hair:  you  should  have  seen  her 
laugh  I  And  such  a  nice  lady,  Uncle  Timothy !  is  she  her 
mother?     Oh  I    I  forgot,  I  must  not  ask  any  questions." 

"And  how  do  you  like  school,  and  Miss  Primmerton,  my 
dear?" 

"  Not  very  much,  Uncle  Timothy.  There  is  so  much  to 
learn,  and  I  am  so  backward,  Miss  Primmerton  says.  There 
is  so  much  to  learn !  it  is  all  day  long  reading,  and  writing, 
and  grammar,  and  geography,  and  history,  and  that  hard 
word  about  the  gods  and  goddesses  that  I  could  n't  read : 
and  another  about  the  moon  and  stars,  and  suns  ;  and  then 
music,  and  French,  and  drawing,  — and  that  is  not  half  that 
the  big  girls  have  to  do.  And  Sundays  we  have  no  more 
time  :  there  are  tl|e  sermons  to  write  out,  and  questions  to 
answer  out  of  the  Bible,  and  hymns  and  collects  and  cate- 
chism, and  sacred  reading  ;  so  much  more  than  1  used  to  do 
with  Jessie,  and  yet  I  felt  better  with  her,  I  don't  know 
why."- 

Uncle  Timothy  guessed  why,  but  said  nothing. 
"  And  how  do  you  like  your  schoolfellows,  ray  dear  ?  " 
he  asked.  * 
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"  Very  well,  —  some  of  them.  A  great  many  tease  me, 
and  laugh  at  me  when  I  can't  learn,  and  Qiake  fun  of  my 
old-fashioned  frocks ;  but  I  don't  much  care,  only  I  can't 
bear  them  when  they  do  it.  But  I  love  Louisa  Colville, 
dearly.'' 

**  And  who  is  she  ?  "  asked  Uncle  Timothy. 

"  She  sleeps  in  my  room.  Her  papa  and  mamma  are  in 
India  :  she  showed  me  where  they  were  on  the  big  map,  the 
other  day,  a  great  way  off,  where  Nelson  is  gone.  1  hope 
they  will  know  Nelson.  Louisa  has  been  with  Miss  Prim- 
merton  ever  •  since  she  was  seven,  and  now  she  is  past  thir- 
teen, and  she  stays  the  holidays,  which  is  very  dull ;  only 
she  says  Miss  Prinmierton  is  not  half  so  strict  and  cross  in 
the  holidays.  Louisa  is  very  kind  to  me,  and  takes  my 
part,  and  helps  me  with  my  lessons." 

"  Have  you  written  home  ?  "  asked  Uncle  Timothy. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Anna  with  a  downcast  face.  "  Oh,  such 
a  stiff  letter  I  Miss  Primmerton  saw  it,  and  made  me  alter 
it,  and  write  it  like  a  copy  slip.  I  am  sure  Jessie  will  think 
me  altered.  Uncle  Timothy,  will  you  give  me  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  a  pen  and  ink,  and  let  me  write  a  letter  here  ? 
There  will  be  no  harm  in  that,  you  know,  because  Miss 
Primmerton  only  said  that  she  saw  all  the  letters  that  left 
her  house,  but  she  needn't  see  those  that  leave  yours  ?  " 

Uncle  Timothy  was  half  afraid  there  was  a  little  sophistry 
in  this  reasoning,  but  as  he  wished  the  sisters  to  have  unre- 
strained intercourse,  he  readily  granted  Anna's  request,  and 
began  to  prepare  the  writing  materials  at  once. 

Whilst  Anna  was  pouring  out  her  heart,  in  very -bad 
spelling  and  worse  writing,  to  her  sister.  Uncle  Timothy 
was  in  close  conversation  with  Mrs.  Hicks,  after  which  he 
again  went  to  see  patients.  When  Anna  had  completed  her 
letter,  Mrs.  Hicks  came  to  take  her  for  a  walk.  They  went 
into  Bond  Street,  and  Mrs.  Hicks  conducted  her  to  the  pri- 
vate door  of  a  house,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  Madlle. 
Pourbillon,  milliner  and  dress-maker."  They  were  shown 
up-stairs,  and  Madlle.  Fourbillon  was  requested  ^o  take 
Anna's  measure  for  two  new  frocks,  with  corresponding 
walking  apparel.  She  was  told  to  make  them  simple  but 
good;  and  Mrs.  Hicks  informed  her  that  the  young  lady 
was  a  niece  of  Mr.  Timothy  Barnard,  of  Duke  Street.  Un- 
cle Timothy  would  certainly  have  called  Madlle.  Fourbillon 
demonstrative.      She  clasped    her   haivis  and  exclaimed. 
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"  The  worthy  man  I     The  superior  medicine  1     The  distin- 
guished cheerurgeon  I    He  attend  me,  Meess,  and  charge  . 
me  noting." 

"  The  girls  will  not  laugh  at  my  old-fashioned  frocks  now, 
or  wonder  that  I  have  no  ornaments/'  said  Anna,  when  she 
returned  to  Duke  Street. 

"But,  my  deary,'' said  Uncle  Timothy,  "you  must  not 
be  proud  of  the  new  ones.  Neat  clothes  are  all  very  well, 
and  I  should  like  you  to  be  properly  dressed  ;  but  you  must 
remember  that  it  is  'a  meek  and  quiet  spirit'  that  God 
loves." 

"  That  is  what  mamma  used  to  say,  and  Jessie  says  some- 
times: you  are  like  them,  I  think.  Uncle  Timoth3\  But  the 
girls  like  fine  clothes  and  grand  people.  I  shall  tell  them 
about  Mr.  Michelson.  They  would  n't  believe  me  when  I 
said  we  ought  to  have  the  great  house  that  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham used  to  live  in." 

Uncle  Timothy  could  not  help  smiling,  whilst  he  shook 
hia  head,  and  murmured  to  the  bookshelf,  "  The  old  leaven, 
alas !  Pride  of  beauty — pride  of  family  —  and  nothing  else. 
God  help  you,  poor  child  I     man  cannot." 

Anna  looked  wistfully  into  his  face. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  da  wrong.  Uncle  Timothy,"  she  said. 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  am  sure  of  that.  But  dinner  is  ready, 
and  we  must  not  forget  that  you  must  be  home  before  nine 
o'clock." 

"Not  home,  Uncle  Timothy;  at  school.  This  is  my 
London  home,  and  Fairfield  is  my  proper  home.  School  is 
not  like  home,  though  Miss  Primmerton  says  it  is." 

Anna  made  such  progress  in  her  studies  as  a  child  of 
quick  abilities  but  unstudious  nature  generally  does.  She 
got  on  rapidly  with  all  that  gave  her  no  trouble.  She  soon 
learnt  to  speak  French  fluently,  but  shed  innumerable  tears 
over  the  easiest  exercises  in  that  language.  She  picked  up 
™ore  Italian,  orally,  than  many  bigger  girls,  because  it  en- 
tered mto  her  mind,  she  knew  not  how.  She  managed  to 
P%  pretty  tunes  by  ear,  but  was  ages  before  she  learnt  the 
first  scale,  or  Cramer's  first  lesson,  by  note.  She  read  and 
^^te  carelessly,  and  rarely  managed  to  say  a  perfect  lesson 
^ess  Madame,  or  Louisa  Colville  taught  it  to  her  first. 
She  was  alternately  teased  and  spoilt  by  the  girls,  —  scolded 
^^  secretly  petted  by  Miss  Primmerton,  —  in*  short,  edu- 
^*W  in  the  very  way  she  ought  not  to  have  been.     Some- 
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times  allowed  the  free  vent  of  her  hot,  quick  temper,  —  at 
others  punished  for  the  display  of  it;  instead  of  being 
quietly  and  consistently  checked  and  reasoned  with,  aa 
Jessie  had  tried  to  do. 

During  her  first  half-year  of  school-life  she  learnt  as  much, 
and  perhaps  more,  than  most  girls  of  her  age ;  thanks  to 
natural  abilities,  which,  though  not  wonderful,  were  good ; 
and  thanks,  more  properly  to  speak,  to  Miss  Primmerton's 
undeviating  regularity.  Her  pupils  were  obliged  to  leam^ 
grumble  as  they  would,  —  sick  or  well,  learn  they  must : 
and  as  successive  young  ladies  left  her  house,  finished,  — 
to  us  the  approved  term,  —  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  they  would  make  their  dihvU  in  the  fashionable 
world,  with  at  least  a  smattering  of  most  things,  and  above 
all,  with  unexceptional  manners,  morals,  and  an  upright  de- 
portment. 

Anna  was  to  spend  her  summer  holidays  at  home,  and  her 
winter  ones  at  her  uncle's.  In  spite  of  his  affirmed  dislike 
to  the  society  of  children.  Uncle  Timothy  really  liked  to  have 
her  with  him,  and  by  degrees  fell  into  the  common  failing  of 
spoiling  her.  She  did  much  as  she  liked  both  with  him  and 
Mrs.  nicks.  Captain  Burford  came  once  to  London  on  very 
particular  business,  and  Uncle  Timothy  kindly  invited  them 
to  Duke  Street.  Anna  was  allowfed  to  spen4  a  whole  Sun- 
day with  him,  which  was,  perhaps,  more  kind  than  wise. 
Uncle  Timothy  fairiy  bolted  at  the  parting  scene,  and  all 
Louisa  Colville's  kindness  and  Miss  Primmerton's  severity 
were  necessary  to  keep  poor  Anna  from  perpetual  floods  of 
tears  the  next  day.  Captain  Burford  carried  back  wonder- 
ful reports  of  her  accomplishments,  and  of  Uncle  Timothy's 
goodness. 

She  generally  saw  Mrs.  Eveleigh  and  the  baby,  who  had 
been  christened  Sophia,  for  a  short  time  during  her  monthly 
holiday.  She  liked  Mrs.  Eveleigh,  and  quite  doted  on  the 
baby ;  and  her  greatest  treat  was  to  be  driven  by  Uncle 
Timothy  to  Peckham,  and  to  spend  the  half-hour  allotted,  in 
talking  to  the  one  and  caressing  the  other.  Mrs.  Eveleigh 
had  partly  recovered  her  spirits,  and  the  baby  throve  ama2&- 
ijagly. 

The  Midsummer  holidays  came  at  last,  and  she  was  once 
more  with  her  darling  Jessie,  Pynsent,  Charley,  Aunt  Bet- 
sey, and  Captain  Bi^ord.  Oh,  how  they  flew  by,  those 
holidays  I    She  found  little  alteration  at  home.     Pynsent 
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and  Jessie  were  as  steady  as  ever,  and  had  put  the  first  ten 
pounds  into  the  bank,  towards  the  paying  oflf  of  the  two 
thousand  pounds'  mortgage.  Jessie  had  had  a  beautiful 
letter  from  Nelson,  and  Captain  Burford  more  than  one. 
Peter,  her  twin  brother,  was  on  the  seas,  a  midshipman. 
Aunt  Betsey  was  in  very  low  spirits,  and  read  the  paper, 
when  she  could  get  one,  more  than  usual,  — principally  the 
Continental  gossip  and  the  marriages ;  but  she  only  met 
mth  Mr.  Michelson's  name  once,  and  that  was  in  connec- 
tion with  some  famous  picture  at  Rome.  Michelson  Hall 
was  shut  up,  and  Master  Chatham  was  said  to  be  spending 
his  holidays  with  an  aunt  in  Wales.  Jessie's  patience  was 
sorely  tried  by  Aunt  Betsey's  irritability,  but  her  g6od  tem- 
per always  triumphed. 

Several  years  passed,  the  events  of  which,  although  com- 
monplace enough,  were  important  to  the  various  actors  in 
our  little  drama.  Pynsent  finished  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
doctor,  and  many  were  the  consultations  between  him, 
Jessie,  Uncle  James,  and  Captain  Burford,  upon  the  best 
means  of  raising  money,  to  enable  him  to  study  in  London, 
and  pass  the  college.  Captain  Burford  proposed  writing  to 
Mr.  Barnard  for  advice  ;  but  Pynsent  at  once  negatived  this, 
and  said  that  it  would  look  like  begging  for  assistance,  which 
they  ought  not  to  do,  as  their  uncle  was  at  such  an  expense 
for  Anna.  He  also  said  that  ho  would  rather  go  to  London 
unknown  to  his  uncle,  and  try  to  get  on  by  himself.  It 
might  be  foolish,  but  he  should  like  to  try  at  least  to  become 
known  to  a  relation  he  esteemed,  by  his  own  merit,  rather 
than  through  the  mere  ties  of  blood.  Captain  Burford, 
having  a  great  notion  of  young  people's  roughing  it,  readily 
assented  to  this  scheme,  as  did  Mr.  Barnard  the  elder,  who 
helped  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  It  was  thought  better 
to  keep  Anjia  in  the  dark  respecting  Pynsent's  movements, 
for  a  time  at  least,  as  they  all  knew  she  would  never  be 
able  to  conceal  hie  being  in  London  from  her  uncle.  So 
Pynsent  wont  to  London  with  introductions  from  the  gentle- 
DMm  with  whom  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship,  and  such 
<^tions  as  were  necessary  from  the  same  quarter.  lie 
took  a  small  cheap  lodging  in  the  neighborhood  of  Guy's 
Hospital. 

Meanwhile  Jessie  labored  cheerfully  for  all.  The  number 
of  shirts  that  she  cut  out,  made,  or  assisted  to  make,  Imnu- 
%  was  astonishing ;  and  the  quantity  of  work  that  she  got 
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through  every  day,  more  surprising  still.     How  she  I 
house,   superintended  the  making  of  butter  and  che 
directed  the  farm  business,  with  the  assistance  of  her  Ui 
James,  who  had  a  farm  not  very  far  off,  and  bore  with  A 
Betsey's  humors,   was    more    praiseworthy  than    all 
accomplishmehts  under  the  sun.     Not  that  I  wish  to 
parage  accomplishments ;    but  simply  to  show  that  yo 
people  may  be  good,  amiable,  estimable,  and  ladylike  \{ 
out  them;  and  ought  not  to  be  looked  down  upon  by 
short-sighted  of  their  sex,  who  can  see  no  beauties  in 
one,  but  through  a  very  peculiar  and  fashionably  sha 
eye-glass.     Jessie  wrote  a  beautiful  hand  ;  was  a  first- 
accountant  ;  did   plain  work  to  perfection  ;    knew  ho\^ 
embroider,  but  never  had  time  for  it ;  could  make  puddi 
and  pies,  and  preserves  and  jellies,  and  syllabubs  and  , 
kets ;  understood  all  about  butter  making,  bread  mak 
cheese  making,  and  cider  making ;  was  a  capital  florist, 
knew  a  good  deal  practically,  and  by  books,  concerning 
culture  of  bees  ;  could  rear  and  feed  turkeys,  geese,  du< 
chickens,  pigeons,  and  young  calves.     Moreover,  she  c( 
dance  country  dances  and  reels  well  and  gracefully, 
could  make  one,  if  absolutely  wanted,  in  a  quadrille ; 
could  sing  ballads  to  perfection  without  any  accomp 
ment ;  and  as  to  poetry,  I  verily  believe  she  could  recit< 
most  every  piece  she  had  ever  read.     Her  father  had 
lected  some  very  good  books  of  his  day,  and  with  these 
was  well  acquainted.     The  "Spectator''  and  "  Rambl< 
were  her  espeoial  favorites,  and  probably  it  was  from  r< 
ing  these  excellent  works  that  she  had  acquired  the  po 
of  expressing  herself  with  clearness  and  even  elegance  w 
she  wrote.     Percy's  Reliques  and  the  Elegant  Extracts 
a  peculiar  charm  for  her ;  and  perhaps  it  was  to  the 
ballads,  and  her  turn  for  poetry,  that  she  was  indebted 
the  vein  of  romance  that  ran  almost  unsuspected  thro 
the  fine  common  sense  for  which  she  was  remarkable. 
Sunday  was  her  only  leisure  day,  she  read  more  books  c 
religious  nature  than  of  any  other  ;  and  those  books,  tha 
to  her  father's  pure  taste,  were   of  the  best  descript 
Jeremy  Taylor  was  the  writer  she  loved  best,  next  to 
inspired  authors  of  the  Bible.     She  lost  herself  in  his 
pendous  mind,  and  found  matter  for  delightful  reflec 
during  the  week  in  the  sublime  poetry  in  which  ho  clot 
his  thoughts.     Explanations  of  the  Prophecies,  and  all  wc 
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that  threw  a  light  on  the*ob8Curo  passages  of  Sacred  Writ, 
were  particularly  attractive  to  her  ;  and  it  was  a  pleasant 
thing,  of  a  Sunday  evening,  to  see  her  seated  at  a  small 
table  near  the  parlor  window,  with  her  mother's  largo  Bible 
open  before  her,  containing  notes  and  marginal  references  : 
on  her  right  hand  some  old  divine,  to  whom  she  had  been 
referring,  and  on  her  left  the  ponderous  folio  of  Jeremy 
Taylor's  sermons.  Aunt  Betsey,  with  her  prayer-book  open 
near  her,  might  be  dozing  in  the  arm-chair.  Charley,  with 
bis  elbows  on  the  table,  and  his  head  resting  on  his  hands, 
might  be  gazing  entranced  on  one  of  the  pictures  in  th6 
large  family  Bible,  which  being  illustrated  from  paint- 
ings of  the  old  masters,  had  been  hiti  Sunday  evening  com- 
panioQ  almost  from  infancy  ;  and  the  tabby  oat  might  be 
purring  on  the  cushioned  window-seat. 

Such  was  the  family  picture  on  the  evening  of  the  Sun- 
day on  which  Charley  had  completed  his  fourteenth,  and  en- 
tered on  his  fifteenth  year.  Captain  Burford  had  presented 
him  with  a  beautiful  paint-box,  which  was  conspicuously 
placed  on  a  side  table  ;  and  his  Uncle  James  had  given  him 
the  Farmer's  Calendar,  the  plates  of  which  he  admired  more 
than  the  chapters. 

"Jessie,  can  you  talk  to  me  a  little  ? ''  said  the  boy. 

Jessie  was  deep  in  one  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  but 
she  said,  '*  Yes,  dear,''  cheerfully,  and  looked  up  trom  her 
book. 

"  Do  you  know  there  is  an  artist  in  the  town,  who  takes 
likenesses  and  gives  lessons  in  drawing '/ ''  said  Charley. 

'Really!''  exclaimed  Jessie;  *' how  I  wish  you  could 
Jiave  some  lessons  I  " 

She  had  said  at  once  what  Charley  had  been  longing  to 
say  for  days. 

"Have  you  seen  him,  Charley  ?  and  how  does  he  paint  ? 
^d  where  does  he*  live  ?  " 

"  He  is  staying  at  the  Inn.  I  saw  some  of  his  likenesses 
^  the  window  yesterday,  and  one  that  he  had  taken  of  the 
i^ftakeeper  was  very  like.  Oh!  there  is  Captain  Burford !  " 
k;  The  Captain's  head  was  suddenly  poked  in  at  the  window, 
^d  Jessie  and  Charley  both  flew  to  open  the  door.  As 
Aunt  Betsey  did  not  awake,  Jessie  proposed  going  into  the 
^bor ;  but  Captain  Burford  said  he  had  left  an  acquaintance 
J^ttnd'the  corner,  who  would  not  come  to  the  house  until  he 
"^  obtained  permission  from  its  inmates. 
6» 
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"  Any  friend  of  yours,  you  know,  Captain  Burford  — " 
said  Jessie. 

The  Captain  disappeared,  but  soon  returned,  accompanied 
by  a  stranger.     This  was  the  identical  artist. 

"Jessie,  this  is   Mr.    Snagrell,   a  first-rate  artist,"  said 
.  Captahi  Burford.     "  Mr.  Snagrell,  this  is  Miss  Burton,  and 
the  little  boy  1  was  talking  to  you  about,  who  is  such  a 
clever  drawer.^'  • 

Tfee  young  man  bowed,  and  said  — 

'•You  mistake,  sair,  my  name  is  Sangarelli.  I  am  one 
Italian." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Snagrelli,"  said  the  Captain. 
"  Charley,  run  Bad  fetch  your  drawing-book ;  I  want  to 
show  Mr.  Snagrell  your  drawings." 

Charley  looked  modest :  the  Italian  begged  him  to  com- 
ply with  the  Capitano^s  request,  and  Charley  obeyed.  He 
soon  returned  with  the  best  of  his  drawings,  which  were 
placed  upon  the  rustic  table  of  the  arbor. 

The  first  that  Signor  Sangarelli-  took  up  was  a  sketch  of 
cattle,  evidently  from  nature,  as  it  was  rough  in  outline, 
hastily  done,  and  little  shaded.  He  was  surprised,  but 
made  no  remark.  The  next  was  a  picture  of  Fairfield,  not 
so  clever ;  correct,  but  labored  in  the  shading.  This  was 
colored  with  bad  paint,  and  there  was  an  evident  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  combination  of  color  :  still,  the  lights  and 
shadows  were  carefully  studied.  The  next  was  Charley's 
favorite  subject,  a  sketch  of  Jessie.  Could  the  one  that 
Nelson  had  taken  away  with  him  have  been  compared  with 
this,  a  vast  improvement  would  have  been  visible.  The  ex- 
pression was  caught,  and  the  few  finishing  touches  were 
more  artistic.  Signor  Sangarelli  looked  at  it  and  at  Jessie 
alternately,  till  Jessie  felt  her  cheeks  growing  red. 

"  Vera  good,"  he  said,  at  last. 

The  various  sket(5hes  of  cattle  and  rural  scenery  were  decid- 
edly the  best,  and  Signor  Sangarelli  said  that  they  all  showed 
great  talent,  that  ought  to  be  cultivated.  Jessie  fixed  her 
truthful  eyes  up6n  the  fkco  of  the  speaker,  and  saw  that^  " 
meant  what  he  said.  Jessie's  eyes  were  of  that  rare  kk 
in  which  you  seemed  to  read  the  word  '* Truth"  at  a  glan^ 
and  daring,  indeed,  must  have  been  that  individual  who 
could  have  uttered  a  falsehood  whilst  looking  into  them. 

How  Charley's  pale  face  flushed,  and  how  his  heart  beat^ 
whilst  he  listened  to  the  artist's  praises  of  his  early  efibrts  X 
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How  well  he  knew  that  the  remarks  he  made  were  for  the 
most  part  just ;  and  how  certain  he  felt  that,  with  instruc- 
tion, stady,  and  time,  he  might  rival  those  great  men  of 
whom  he  had  read ! 

"  What  are  your  charges  for  instruction  ?  "  asked  Captain 
Barford. 

"Five  shillings  a  lesson,"  was  the  reply.  Charley's 
lieart  sank ;  Jessie  looked  grave,  and  Captain  Burford 
shook  his  head. 

"1  am  afraid  that  is  more  than  we  can  afford,''  b^^AsIP 
in  her  straightfcHard  way,  '*  although  wcjtelfid  jR  my 
brother  to  have  ^ew  lessons  :  but  we  ^^C^MMf^  ^^^^  ^^ 
morrow,  and  let  you  know.  Sunday  iynpyMite  the  day 
for  these  matters. ' '  ^BJt 

"You  are  right,  my  dear,"  said  Captai99urford  ;  I  hope 
Nelson  will  always  bo  led  by  you." 

"Oh  !  1  will  say  half-a-crown  a  lesson  to  a  brother  artist," 
Baid  Signer  Sangarelli  eagerly.  **  I  shall  not  be  in  these 
parts  long,  so  I  will  come  to-morrow,  and  twice  more  in  the 
week. 

Jessie  thought  this  a  summary  mode  of  proceeding,  but 
did  not  object,  and  the  matter  was  settled. 

The  following  morning  saw  Charley  taking  his  fir^t  les- 
son. They  were  all  well  pleased  with  the  artist,  as  he  un- 
derstood enough  of  the  rules  of  art  to  give  Charley  many 
▼alnable  hints.  He  was  also  clever  enough  to  discover  sur- 
prising talent  in  his  pupil,  who  would  very  soon  have  sur- 
passed his  master.  Charley  had  sixteen  lessons,  —  all  that 
Jessie  could  afford  to  give  him.  But  these  were  great 
belpe  to  him  in  his  after  self-education  ;  and  the  praise  he 
received  from  Signer  Sangarelli  encouraged  him  to  proceed 
Jn  his  endeavors  after  excellence.  But,  unfortunately,  ho 
had  no  one  but  Jessie  to  whom  he  could  confide  his  yeam- 
'Qg  to  study  painting  as  a  profession ;  and  she  having  heard 
of  the  difficulties  attending  such  a  course,  scarcely  dared 
^  bid  him  hope  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  If  there  is  no  means  of  my  being  made  an  artist,  Jessie, 
I  will  be  a  farmer/'  said  Charley,  one  day  to  his  sister,  dur- 

«;^n  anxious  conversation  that  they  were  having  on  his 
iByprospects.  "  Next  to  painting,  I^ve  the  country  ; 
and^^rab^^lp  you  best  by  learning  flpularly  to  farm. 
Besides,  f^^MJfcjltill  study  my  art,  and  imght  make  some- 
thing of  m^HCHKand-by .  * ' 

''I  am  affl^^Py  dear  boy,  that  you  must  strive  to  be 
either  one  thingor  the  other.  We  have  not  the  means,  and 
do  not  know  how  to  let  you  regularly  study  painting  ;  so  if 
farming  is  your  next  inclination,  you  had  better  take  Uncle 
James's  offer,  and  go  to  him  for  a  few  years.  His  is  such 
an  immense  farm,  that  you  would  learn  more  there  in  a 
month  than  you  could  learn  here  in  a  twelvemonth.'' 

"  Time  will  prove,  Jessie,"  said  Charley  sadly,  '*  but  the 
'  sooner  I  begin  something  the  better." 

Jessie  looked  fondly  into  her  youngest  and  dearest  broth- 
er's face.  It  was  not  a  very  handsome,  but  it  was  a  most 
intellectual  countenance.  Deep-set  gray  eyes,  with  eye- 
brows that  threatened  to  be  rather  bushy,  gleamed  from  |^ 
neath  a  broad  forehead. 

Captain  Burford  and  Jessie  had  both  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  he  would 
soon  kill  himself  by  study ;  and  they  fancied  that  to  save 
l&s  life,  it  should  be  made  as  active  as  possible.  They  had, 
moreover,  no  means  whatever  of  forwarding  his  plan  of  be- 
coming an  artist  by  profession,  and  did  not  even  know  the 
way  to  set  about  it.  They  considered  that  he  could  not  do 
a  better  thing  for  his  health  and  strength  than  accept  Mr. 
James  Barnard's  offer  of  going  to  him  to  study  practical 
farming  ;  and  accordingly  to  his  uncle  he  went. 

This  uncle  was,  like  his  brother  Timothy,  a  bachelor,  and 
a  decided  oddity.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  very  much 
smitten  by  Miss  Betsey  Burton  and  her  beauty,  and  having 
been  contemptuously  refused  by  that  lady,  he  had  eschewed 
the  society  of  females,  given  himself  up  to  farming  and 
hunting,  his  dogs,  and  a  few  old  friends.     He  did  not  often 
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▼ifiit  Fairfield,  because  he  had  never  wholly  healed  the 
wound  Cupid  had  inflicted,  and  the  sight  of  Miss  Betsey, 
albeit  not  qo  lovely  as  in  former  days,  always  affected  him 
strangely.  His  favorite  amongst  the  children  was  Peter, 
and  he  would  have  adopted  him,  had  that  very  self-willed 
youth  been  agreeable.  But  as  he  declared  that  he  would  bo 
a  sailor,  and  would  not  go  and  live  at  "The  Grange,''  his 
uncle  told  him  to  ''go  about  his  business,  and  Charley 
should  come  to  him." 

Mr.  James  Barnard  was  a  tall,  large,  burly,  bronzedjl^nd 
genuinely  honest  yeoman ;  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Ertglish 
taer.  He  had  a  rough  exterior,  a  rough  maimer,  a  rough 
hand  when  he  slapped  his  nephew  Charleskon  the  back,  and 
anythiog  but  a  rough  heart.  He  was  possessed  of  prop- 
erty, both  funded  and  landed.  The  Grange,  where  he  re- 
sided, was  his  own ;  and  he  rented,  besides,  Mr.  Michel- 
son's  largest  farm.  There  'i^as  very  little  poverty  in  his 
immediate  neighborhood,  for  he  kept  all  the  poor,  who  chose 
to  work,  employed,  and  paid  them  regularly.  His  land  was 
as  rich  and  fertile  as  any  in  Somersetshire,  that  very  rich 
and  fertile  country.  His  abode  was  a  large,  rambling  farm- 
liouse,  and  his  style  of  living  was  profuse  to  extravagance. 
Bread  and  cheese,  and  cider,  milk,  cream,  butter  and  bacon, 
must  have  almost  learnt  to  walk  into  the  mouths  of  the  va- 
rious grades  of  visitors  and  beggars  that  assailed  the  door ; 
and  as  to  the  huge  hall  table,  it  was  never  unspread.  ''.Cut 
and  come  again,''  was  the  motto  Mr.  Barnard  had  had  in- 
scribed on  the  largo'wooden  pjatter  which  usually  held  the 
brown  bread,  and  truly  his  guests  did  not  refuse  the  invita- 
tion. All  his  eatables  and  drinkables  were  produced  from 
liis  own  land,  and  he  never  grudged  them,  scarcely  indeed 
hew  how  much  was  consumed -in  his  house.  All  he  knew 
^as,  that  as  soon  as  one  batch  of  bread,  fine  rich  cheese,  or 
gammon  of  bacon  was  gone,  there  were  plenty  more  to  be 
^ad,  and  he  never  stopped  to  inquire  who  had  eaten  the 
one,  or  was  likely  to  devour  the  other.  Every  Christmas,  a 
%  hamper  of  good  cheer  was  despatched  to  his  brother 
Timothy  in  London,  accompanied  by  a  letter  ipviting  him  to 
the  Grange,  which  was  duly  acknowledged  by  the  celebrat-' 
ed  surgeon,  and  the  letter  as  duly  replied  to.  Brother 
Timothy  always  promised  to  visit  his  native  place  as  soon 
J?  his  numerous  professional  engagements  would  permit 
^ )  but  never  since  he  had  set  himself  up  as  a  surgeon  in 
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London  had  he  fulfilled  his  promise.  Mr.  Barnard  had. 
kind  of  feeling  that  his  brother  had  become  too  grand  F! 
him  ;  but  he  possessed  too  mucb  honest  pride  to  allow  8u< 
a  feeling  to  be  displayed  openly.  It  had  however  prevents 
his  taking  either  Anna  or  his  favorite  Peter  to  London. 

"  Charley  !  Charley !  "  '  hallooed  Mr.  Barnard  one  daj 
two  or  three  months  after  his  nephew  had  taken  up  tii 
abode  with  him.  He  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  large  meadow 
and  his  voice  was  that  of  a  Stentor.  "  Charley  I  hollo  there 
Charley,  I  say !  Where  the  dense  is  the  lad  ?  My  ponj 
too  I     I'll  see  how  I'll  let  him  ride  again  I  " 

Mr.  Barnard  strode  through  the  meadow,  hallooing  af 
intervals,  crossed  a  gate,  and  got  into  a  ploughed  field; 
walked  over  the  furrows  as  if  they  were  turnpike  roads,  and 
reached  a  smaller  field  by  the  river,  fringed  with  alders  and 
willows.  He  paused  to  call  "  Charley  !  "  once  more,  and 
was  answered  by  a  faint,  "  Coming,  uncle,  coming  !  " 

Down  by  the  river's  brink  was  Charley,  astride  the  pony, 
with- a  large  book  in  his  hand,  that  his  uncle  perceived  was 
the  "  Parmer's  Calendar,"  and  gloried  therein.  He  went 
on,  however,  and  saw  that,  his  favorite  pony  was  almost  knee- 
deep  in  mud  and  water,  and  that  he  was  quietly  cropping 
the  rich  grass  by  the  river.  Charley's  feet  just  touched  the 
water,  and  he  did  not  appear  to  have  the  least  intention  of 
moving  away.  Before  him  the  cattle  were  standing  in  the 
calm  river,  and  by  his  side  the  willows  were  arching  and 
forming  themselves  into  all  sorts  of  picturesque  shapes, 
reflected  in  the  water.  The  setting  sun  was  casting  hie 
farewell  rays  of  gold  over  the  scene,  and  some  large  water 
lilies  were  expanding  their  white  leaves  beneath  his  beams- 
The  birds  were  twittering  sleepy  good-nights  to  each  other 
and  the  cows  looked  too  lazy,  to  move  away  from  the  shallois 
part  of  the  stream  into  which  they  had  walked.  One  ol 
bull,  in  particular,  had  fairly  fallen  asleep,  and  was  literalL 
"  standing  for  his  picture." 

"  What  the  dickens  are  you  about,  sir  ?  "  shouted  M_ 
Barnard,  drawing  near. 

"  Only  a  minute,  uncle  :  directly,  uncle.  Do  not  distun 
the  bull ! " 

Mr.  Barnard  now  stood  by  his  nephew's  side,  and  saw,  " 
his  great  disgust,  the  fly-leaf  of  the  handsome  book  he  h-« 
given  him,  covered  with  pencil-marks.  He  was  about  ^ 
protest  against  such  sacrilege,  when  he  caught  sight  of  t^l: 
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tketch  Charles  was  making.  There  was  his  famous  bull,  as 
like  as  mere  pencilling  could  make  him.  The  large  head 
and  sleepy  face  were  sketched  to  perfection,  and  the  rest  of 
him,  though  carelessly  done,  was  unmistakably  ''  he  himself 
he."  A  rough  outline  of  some  of  the  other  cattle,  the 
willows,  sloping  field,  water-lilies,  and  a  few  large  stones, 
completed  a  hasty  but  clever  sketch,  which  even  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, httie  as^e  knew  of  art,  was  struck  with. 

*'  And  that 's  how  you  study  the  '  Farmer's  Calendar,'  is 
it,  sir?  "  began  Mr.  Barnard,  as  soon  as  the  last  stroke  was 
put  into  the  bull's  head.  "  Dang  my  buttons,  if  ever  I 
give  you  another  farming  book  I  Jerry  up  to  his  i^nees  in 
water,  besides,  taking  cold  I  Your  feet  as  wet  as  they  can 
be  I  My  supper  waiting,  and  the  potatoes  getting  cold  I  I 
frightened  out  of  my  life,  and  all  the  people  in  full  hue  and 
cry  after  you  I  'T  was  only  the  other  day  that  1  found  you 
making  a  picture  in  the  middle  of  the  hayfield,  and  half  the 
haymakers  looking  over  your  shoulder !  The  very  handles 
of  the  ploughs  have  got  cows  and  dogs  upon  'em,  and  yoir 
pretending  to  learn  farmering  I  I  can't  put  down  a  bit  of  a 
bill,  or  a  letter,  or  a  book,  but  when  I  take  it  up  again  I 
must  needs  see  it  ornamented  either  with  my  own  big  face,  or 
Polly*8,  or  one  of  the  hounds  I  If  that 's  the  way  you  mecm 
to  go  on,  a  fig  for  your  farming,  say  II" 

"  Indeed,  uncle,  I  could  not  resist "  —  began  Charles. 

*'  It 's  all  fudge,  sir :  just  go  and  drive  them  cattle  out  of 
the  water  and  then  come  home  to  supper." 

Charles  obeyed,  and  his  uncle  strode  homewards,  fiissing 
and  fuming  to  himself.     Charles  overtook  him,  and  said  — 

"Indeed,  uncle,  I  will  give  up  sketching  altogether  ;  that 
'^l  be  the  only  way.     I  will  make  a  vow." 

"The  dense  a  bit  I  "  said  his  uncle.  "  Besides,  I  want  a 
pictor  of  that  bull  in  colors,  to  hang  up  in  the  parlor ;  and 
^yoQ  '11  do  me  a  big  one  the  same  as  the  little  sketch  you 
*ook  this  evening,  I  '11  give  you  a  holiday." 

/*My  dear  uncle  ! "  said  Charles,  brightening  up,  "  that  I 
^.    He  will  make  a  splendid  picture." 

"I  know  I  ought  not  to  let  you  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Barnard 
thoughtfully,  scratching  his  head.  "  You  '11  be  neither  one 
thing  nor  't  other.  A  farmer  sitting  down  in  the  middle  of 
Wb  harvest  to  make  a  drawing  of  his  wagon  and  horses,  or 
stopping  in  the  middle  of  his  ride  round  his  farm  to  sketch 
*  flock  of  sheep,  or  walking  into  the  river  to  catch,  as  you 
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pamters  call  it,  the  sun  upon  the  water !  Oh,  Charley,  m^ 
boy,  that  won't  do.  You  must  catch  something  a  dea 
more  lively  than  that. 

"  Well,  uncle,  as  soon  as  ever  I  have  finished  the  bull, 
will  give.it  up,  and  take  to  studying  farming,  and  nothinf 
else." 

"  There's  a  hearty  I  "  said  Mr.  Barnard,  inflicting  such  i 
slap  op  his  nephew's  back,  as  he  dismounteci  from  his  pon^ 
at  the  door  of  the  house,  as  almost  prostrated  him.  "  A 
nice  fellow,  you,  to  shove  a  wagon  up  hill  I  " 

Charles  worked  day  and  night  until  he  had  completed  j 
very  large  colored  sketch  of  the  river  scene,  in  which  th< 
bull  was  the  prominent  feature.  It  was  wonderfully  cleve: 
for  an  almost  self-taught  youth  ;•  but  then  it  was  colorec 
from  nature  ;  and  an  artist,  gifted  with  genius  such  at 
Charles  possessed,  is  sure  to  do  pretty  well  if  he  trust  wholly 
to  her  guidance.  He  stood  in  the  water  and  out  of  the 
water,  wherever  the  bull  and  cows  chanced  to  be  when  he 
^wanted  them,  until  he  had  finished  his  picture ;  and  being 
quite  absorbed  in  his  art,  forgot  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  dews 
and  wet  feet.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  completed  s 
painting  that  did  not  disgrace  the  splendid  gilt  frame  ordered 
for  it,  and  caught  such  a  cold  that  it  brought  on  a  fever. 

Poor  fellow !  he  is  now  lying  on  a  bed  of  sufiering,  anc 
his  uncl«  is  watching  impatiently  by  his  bedside.  The  gig 
has  just  been  dispatched  for  Jessie,  and  a  man  and  horse  foi 
the  doctor.  Whilst  he  slumbers  uneasily,  Mr.  Barnard 
reproaches  himself  as  the  cause  of  the  cold  and  fever.  He 
gets  up  and  wal^  about  the  room ;  his  heavy  footstep 
awakes  Charles.  He  sits  down  again  in  a  great  passioi 
with  himself. 

"  Is  Jessie  come  ?  "     muttered  Charles. 

''  Not  quite,"  replied  his  uncle  in  a  whisper ;  "  she  '11  hi 
here  directly.  There,  lie  still  now.  Is  the  pain  so  verj 
bad  ?  Zounds  I  why  don't  that  fool  of  a  doctor  come ! 
'T  is  always  the  case  ;  they  are  never  to  be  found  when  yoi 
send  for  them,  though  in  any  sudden  accident  there's  sure  tc 
be  three  or  four  at  hand.     I  wish  Timothy  was  here." 

Wheels  were  heard,  and  Mr.  Barnard  hurried  down 
stairs. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  asked  Jessie,  meeting  him  in  the 
passaee. 

"  Charley  is  terribly  ill ;  go  up  to  him  straight,"  said  hei 
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uncle.    "Who  the    dickens    have  wo  here?     PynsentI 
where  oif  earth  did  you  come  from  ?  " 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  was  addressed  to  a  youngs ' 
man  who  followed  Jessie,  and  who  was  Mr.  Pynsent  Burton, 
Burgeon. 

"I  came  down  last  night,  uncle,''  said  Pynsent,  return- 
ing hte  uncle's  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  **  1  can  attend  to 
Charley,  and  therefore  stopped  the  boy  who  was  going  for 
Mr.  Martin ;  that  is  to  say,  I  sent  him  to  the  druggist's 
instead,  and  we  sTiall  soon  have  the  necessary  remedies." 

"Poh,  poh  I  "  said  Mr.  Barnard,  *' and  who's  to  trust 
to  such  a  young  chap  as  you  ?  'T  was  only  the  other  day 
I  nnrsed  you  ;  and  you  talking  of  doctoring  your  brother  I 
But  go  your  ways,  and  see  what's  to  be  done  for  Charley. 
If  all  aint  right,  I  shall  send  for  Doctor  Martin,  mind  you  ; 
80  you  need  n't  take  offence."  Pynsent  left  the  room.  *'  I 
haint  a  going  to  have  a  boy's  life  sacrificed  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  what  such  a  sprig  as  that  can  do  —  only  just  out 
of  the  egg,  half-fledged.  Oh,  the  vanity  of  this  young  gen- 
eration I  I  know  what  I  '11  do  ;  and  then  I  shan't  offend  the 
lad,  for  I  saw  some  pf  his  poor  mother's  early  spirit  in  him, 
when  I  called  him  a  young  chap.  I  know  what  I  will  do. 
1*11  write  to  Timothy  as  things  go  on,  and  get  his  advice." 
With  this  resolution,  Mr.  Barnard  opened  a  bureau  that 
stood  in  the  large  hall,  took  up  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  and 
,  spread  it  upon  the  desk,  sat  down,  and  began,  ''Dear 
Brother."  He  considered  a  long  time,  and  finally  closed 
^e  bureau,  and  went  up-stairs  to  see  what  Pynsent  was 
*boiit. 

Mr.  Barnard  went  down  stairs,  and  wrote  precisely  what 
^  thought  of  Charley  and  Pynsent  on  the  sheet  of  foolscap, 
^y  the  time  he  had  done  this  the  boy  arrived.  He  went  up 
stairs  again,  and  found  Pynsent  in  another  room,  preparing 
*  draught.  By  dint  of  questioning,  he  found  out  its  prin- 
cipal ingredients,  hurried  to  the  bureau,  and  wrote  them 
^own.  He  continued  to  pursue  this  course  until  the  last 
foment  before  it  was  necessary  to  send  the  letter  to  the  post, 
^hen  he  signed,  sealed,  directed,  and  despatched  the  fools- 
^^p,  and  prepared  another  sheet. 

In  a  few  days  poor  Charley's  fever  assumed  a  decidedly 
typhoid  form,  to  use  a  medical  term.     All  the  remedies  em- 
ployed by  Pynsent  could  not  keep  it  down.     Day  and  night 
•**®  and  Jessie  watched  and  tended  this  dear  brother,  only 
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to  see  him  grow  daily,  nay  hourly,  worse  and -worse.  Mr, 
Barnard  was  so  distressed  that  he  made  matters  worse  bj 
continual  fretting  and  fuming.  His  only  comfort  seemed  ii 
his  bureau,  and  when  Jessie  and  Pynsent  had  time  to  won 
der  at  auytliing,  they  wondered  to  see  him  constantly  writ 
ing,  and  to  learn  that  a4ettcr  arrived  almost  daily,  hithertc 
a  rare  event  in  his  life.  His  brother  replied  to  his  first  let 
ter  by  return  of  post :  ho  said  that  nothing  could  be  bettei 
than  the  measures  resorted  to  by  his  nephew.  As  Charlej 
got  worse,  Mr.  Martin  came  to  see  him,  and  to.  consult  witl 
Pynsent ;  but  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  than  Pyn 
sent  had  done. 

About  the  twelfth  day  Charley's  life  was  despaired  of 
typhus  in  its  worst  form  had  come  on,  and  was  accompanie< 
by  constant  delirium.  Jessie  and  Pynsent  were  wellnigl 
spent,  and  as  to  Mr.  Barnard,  although  of  little  use  in  th< 
sick-room,  he  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  absen 
himself  from  it,  or  to  take  any  rest. 

As  Jessie  sat  alone  one  night  by  Charley's  bed,  she  gav< 
way  to  an  unusual  burst  of  grief.  She  suddenly  thought  o 
her  mother's  parting  words,  *'  Take  care  of  little  Charley.' 
And  that  beloved  object  of  the  mother's  last  earthly  care 
that  youngest  bom,  was  about  perhaps,  to  join  her  in  an 
other  world,  aid  to  leave  Jessie  forever !  The  only  on< 
from  whom  she  had  never  been  separated,  even  for  a  day 
the  patient,  gentle  brother.  Jessie  fell  on  her  knees,  an< 
poured  out  her  sorrow  to  God.  Grief  and  prayer  were  n< 
new  things  to  her.  Young  as  ^he  still  was,  she  had  seci 
both  her  parents  die,  and  had  received  from  them  their  las 
commands  and  last  blessings.  Was  she  now  to  hear  th 
final  sigh  of  that  beloved  brother?  She  suppressed  th 
rising  sob  as  she  prayed  for  him, ''  Give  him  back  to  us,  ( 
.my  God,  for  his  Saviour's  sake  !  Yet  not  my  will,  but  thin 
be  done."  These  words  recalled  her  natural  composure 
Whatever  the  Almighty  willed  was  right.  If  it  was  Hi 
pleasure  to  take  her  brpther  from  this  beautiful  world  to  on 
more  lovely,  where  pain  and  grief  were  not,  and  all  was  peac 
and  happiness,  it  would  be,  doubtless,  for  the  best ;  he  woul 
be  i^moved  before  much  of  evil  or  human  sufiering  had  ruffle* 
the  serenity  of  his  nature ;  and  after  a  brief  space  of  existence 
she  might,  with  Gbd's  grace,  follow  him  and  dwell  with  hir 
for  ever.  But  oh,  that  he  might  know  her  before  he  passe 
away  I     Oh  that  those  delirious  wanderings,  fanciful  an< 
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touching  as  they  were,  might  cease,  and  that  he  ipight  be 
recalled  to  think  of  his  Saviour  before  the  last  dread  hour  I 
Out  of  the  darkness  and  silence  arose  his  voice,  even 
whilst  she  prayed.     His  mind  strkyed  amongst  green  fields, 
woods,  waters,  hills,  and  ruins.     The  scenes  and  events  of 
his  innocent  childhood  were  present  to  him,  as  he  gathered 
sweet  violets  for  his  mother  and  Jessie,  or  strung  the  rich 
cowsb'ps  into  balls  for  play.     Again  he  was  sketching  beau- 
tiful landscapes,  or  herds  of  cattle  that  would  not  staod  still 
for  him ;  or  striving  after  some  grand  ideal  conception,  of 
which  he  had  formed  but-a  slight  fancy  in  health,  but  which 
now  rose  before  him  with  all  the  grandeur  of  reality.     Again 
he  repeated  long  pieces  of  poetry,  and  •  hymns  that  Jessie 
^  taught  him  years  ago.     But,  best  of  all,  he  went  through 
wir  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  he  had  learnt  on 
Sunday  evenings  for  Jessie  ;  and  then  seemed  to  have  the 
4mily  Bible  before  him,  and  to  be  murmuring  of  the  old 
pictures  and  gazing  upon  them.     It  was  a  consolation  to 
•Bessie's  fond  heart,  to  feel  that  none  but  peaceful,  happy 
Memories  thronged  through  his  bewildered  mind,  and  that 
ie  did  not  appear  conscious  of  the  burning  ^fever  that  was 
<^on8uniing  him.  , 

Pynsent  came  and  entreated  his  sister  to  lie  down  for  a 
^w  hours.  She  consented,  upon  his  promising  to  call  her  if 
^ny  change  took  place.  When  she  left  the  room,  she  sent 
in  one  of  the  servants  to  watch  with  Pynsent.  It  was  with 
^Jifficulty  that  this  woman  could  restrain  her  wailings,  but 
J^ynsent  insisted  upon  silence,  an^  she  did  her  best  to  obey. 
Be  was  stoical  and  firm  by  nature  ;  but  at  the  root  there 
lay  feelings  of  the  deepest  kind,  and  that  root  was  almost 
laid  bare  when  he  listened  to  his  brother. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  they  all  stood  around  the  bed, — 
Jessie,  Pynsent,  and  Mr.  Barnard,  with  the  addition  of  Cap- 
tain Burford  and  Mr.  Martin.  They  were  all  breathlessly 
awaiting  his  death.  .  The  face  was  almost  black  ;  the  throat 
refused  to  swallow  the  teaspoonful  of  wine  that  had  kept  life 
hitherto  in  the  body  ;  the  pulse  was  so  rapid  that\  it  could 
no  longer  be  counted  ;  the  delirium  had  ceased  and  a  stupor 
bad  taken  its  place  ;  all  that  could  be  done  had  been  done 
—  in  vain ;  both  doctors  said  he  must  die  ;  nothing  earthly 
could  save  him  ;  the  crisis  was  past,  he  was  sinking  rapidly. 
Jessie  laid  a  cloth  soaked  in  vinegar  and  water  over  his 
temples ;  wetted  his  parched,  blackened  lips  with  wine  and 
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water :  he  opened  his  eyes, — he  looked  at  her,  he  knew  her, 
—  she  was  convinced  he  knew  her.  She  nearly  fainted. 
God  only  knew  how  ill  and  exhausted  she  felt,  but  with  a 
supernatural  effort  she  recovered  herself.  "  With  God  all 
things  are  possible,"  she  thought. 

All  that  long  weary  night  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  he  lingered  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  How 
exhausted  nature  sustained  herself,  it  was  impossible  to 
say;  but  the  torch  of  life  still  flickered  faintly — oh,  how. 
faintly  I  A  small  portion  of  liquid  seemed  to  enter  the  throat ; 
it  nearly  choked  him,  but  it  passed  down.  They  tried 
more,  almost  drop  by  drop  it  Ibllowed.  Oh,  the  anxious 
agony  of  that  next  hour  I 

And  then  he  slept.  "  Oh,  merciful  Father  in  heaven, 
look  down  and  bless  his  slumbers  I  "  prayed  his  fainting, 
hoping  sister.  He  slept, — yes,  it  was  sleep  and  not  stu- 
por ;  breathing,  and  not  panting.  Jessie,  who  had  been- 
watching  for  the  death-hour,  was  too  excited  to  watch  that 
sleep.  She  went  out  into  the  night.  The  moon  and  one  star 
were  looking  calmly  down  upon  the  farmhouse,  uuconscious 
of  the  scene  of  anxious  misery  within.  That  star  I  it  was 
her  mother,  she  was  sure ;  her  mother,  watching  over  her 
child :  he  would  not  die.  She  wandered  into  the  fields. 
How  calmly  the  gentle  sheep  slept  beneath  the  skies  I  no 
trouble  for  life,  no  anguished  presentiment  of  death.  That 
star,  how  brightly  it  shone  I  Jessie  knelt  down  beneath  it, 
upon  the  dewy  grass  :  in  the  heart  of  sleeping  nature,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  she  knelt  and  prayed,  —  to  the  star,  to 
her  mother  in  heaven,  to  her  father  in  heaven,  to  him  who 
was  once  with  ^ei",  and  to  Him  who  was  always  with  her. 
She  supplicated  for  her  brother's  life.  She  had  lost  her 
resignation ;  if  he  died,  she  must  die  also. 

She  pressed  her  hands  upon  her  forehead  ;  it  was  so  hot 
it  frightened  her:  She  hurried  back  to  the  house,  —  to  the 
room ;  all  was  hushed  as  the  grave.  Pynsent  watched 
alone.  He  put  his  finger  to  his  lips  and  moved  towards 
her:  "The  pulse  has  lessened,  —  there  is  hope,"  he  mur- 
mured. She  went  into  the  next  room ;  Captain  Burford 
and  Mr.  Martin  were  there.  She  looked  wild,  and  spoke 
wildly ;  she  flung  herself  into  her  guardian's  arms. 

"  Martin,  come  here,  for  God's  sake  !"  exclaimed  Captain. 
Burford.     "  Peel  how  burning  she  is  I  " 

"  She  has  taken  the  infection,"  said  Mr.  Martin. 
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God  help  them,  those  two  poor  men,  the  guardian  and  the 
uncle !  It  was  pitiful  to  see  them  weep.  Yes,  Jessie  had 
caught  the  fever.  It  had  been  for  days  raging  in  her  veins, 
and  now  it  was  at  its  height.  The  servants,  who  loved  her 
to  distraction,  got  her  into  bed.  They  would  not  tell  Pyn- 
eeutthat  night,  so  Mr.  Martin  prescribed. 

^Ir.  Barnard  sat  down  to  the  bureau.  He  wrote  at  the 
end  of  the  foolscap  sheet  as  follows  : — 

"Half-past  one",  a.m.  Jessie  has  the  fever,  —  the  stay  of 
the  family,  the  hope  and  comfort  of  us  all :  if  she  dies,  they 
are  ruined.  For  the  love  you  have  as  a  brother  come  to  us. 
1  have  asked  you  often  when  I  could  give  you  pleasure,  — 
you  have  never  come  ;  will  you  come  now  that  we  are  mis- 
erable ?  I  feel  sure  that  you  would  save  her.  0,  come  at 
once,  for  God's  sake  ! '' 

With  a  trembling  hand  the  large,  burly  man  sealed  that 
letter:  he  had  scarcely  power  to  do  it.  It  was  four  days 
before  an  answer  could  arrive,  and  she  might  be  dead  be- 
fore then. 

Jessie's  fever  was  not,  however,  so  alarming  a8"Charley's ; 
Btill,  she  was  delirious,  and  her  life  despaired  of.  When 
Charley  was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  she  had  no  under- 
standing left  to  enable  her  to  praise  the  Lord  for  his  mer- 
cies; she  was  raving  of  her  mother  in  heaven. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  day  a  postchaise  drove  up  to  the 
door.  The  posters  were  nearly  exhausted.  Mr.  Barnard 
rushed  from  his  bureau  to  the  door.  He  would  not  have 
known  that  rather  elderly  gentlemen  under  any  other  cir- 
.  cumstances,  but  now  his  heart  told  him  it  was  his  brother. 
He  opened  his  large  arms,  and  folded  him  in  an  embrace 
^at,  at  any  other  time,  would  have  disconcerted  him. 

"  Brother,  this  is  kind,''  he  said.     ''  Welcome  home  I  " 

"How  do  you  do,  James ?     God  bless  you!"  said  Mr. 
•^^Qiothy,  as  soon  as  he  was  freed  from  the  embrace. 
"  Now  for  those  poor  children  :  let  me'see  them." 
"They  don't  know  of  your  coming,"  said  Mr.  Barnard. 
*'  Never  mind,  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 
Ml'.  Barnard  led  the  way  up-stairs.     He  called  Pynsent 
^^^  of  Jessie's  room. 

*'  t^ynsent,  this  is  my  brother  Timothy,  come  to  see  Jessie 
*^*  Charley,"  he  said, 
'pynsent  started,  and  the  color  rushed  to  his  face ;  — the 
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uncle  be  had  so  longed  yet  half-feared  to  know,  whose  repn 
tation  as  a  surgeon  was  so  high. 

Uncle  Timothy  shook  hands  with  him,  and  with  profes- 
sional tact  and  feeling  said  — 

V  I  am  cotne  to  help  you,  not  to  supplant  you :  your 
treatment  of  your  patients  has  been  admirable." 

Pynsent  wondered  how  he  could  know  that. 

''Will  you  take  me  to  them?  If  they  .are  conscious, 
they  had  better  look  on  me  as  a  stranger ;  if  not,  it  does 
not  matter.'' 

They  went  to  Charley's  room.  He  was  asleep  ;  his  face 
was  deadly  pale,  but  had  lost  some  of  the  fearful  black  hue 
that  had  overspread  it.     Uncle  Timothy  felt  his  pulse. 

"  All  right  here,"  he  said ;  "  nothing  but  nourishment 
wanted :  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  We  have  been  pouring  wine  and  porter  down  his  throaty 
and  everything  that  he  can  swallow  that  has  strength  in 
it,"  said  Pynsent. 

"  Good  I  "  said  his  uncle. 

They  proceeded  to  Jessie.  The  first  words  that  greeted 
them  were  — 

"  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  by  them,  mamma.  I  could 
not  help  Charley's  dying ;  it  was  God's  will.  I  see  you, 
mamma;  I  am  coming  to  you."  And  then  a  sweet  but 
excited  voice  began  to  sing  a  hymn. 

Uncle  Timothy  shook  his  head.  He  sat  down  by  the  bed- 
side and  looked  awhile  at  Jessie.  She  tried  to  sit  up  in 
bed,  but  fell  back  again.  A  tear  started  to  his  eye.  He 
put  his  hand  upon  her  pulse,  and  she  looked  at  him.  He 
had  been  always  reckoned  very  like  his  sister,  and  som» 
slight  perception  evidently  crossed  her  disordered  brain^ 
She  seized  his  hand  and  held  it  fast ;  then,  smiling,  again 
talked  to  her  mother,  as  if  she  was  quite  near  her. 

The  fever  in  her,  cheeks  and  eyes  had  given  a  surpassing 
brilliancy  to  her  appearance,  for  she  had  not  reaehed  the 
worst  stage  of  the  disease.  Uncle  Timothy  smoothed  he3 
pillow,  kissed  her  cheek,  and  having  beckoned  to  a  servai^^ 
to  take  his  place,  left  her. 

Then  he  and  Pynsent  consulted  together,  or  rather  1b.< 
consulted  with  Pynsent  on  what  he  had  done  and  meant  t;< 
pursue. 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Barnard,  approvingly;  "anc 
now  let  me  feel  your  pulse." 

Pynsent  smiled,  and  gave  bis  hand. 
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"  You  are  not  well,"  said  his  uncle,  gravely ;  "  and  these 
are  things  not  to  be  trifled  with.  I  shall  insist  on  your  go- 
ing instantly  to  bed.  By  timely  remedies  you  may  be 
spared  this  fever  ;  without  them,  you  will  surely  have  it." 

Pynsent  felt  his  own  pulse,  and  knew  that  his  uncle 
spoke  the  truth.  Mr.  Martin  arrived,  and  confirmed  it. 
They  told  Mr.  Barnard  that  Pynsent  was  used  up  by  long 
"watching,  and  that  he  must  have  a  quiet  night  somewhere. 
Mr.  Barnard  had  caused  his  own  room  to  be  put  in  order 
for  his  brother  Timothy,  and  intended  sleeping  himself  on 
the  sofa  in  the  parlor.  Uncle  Timothy  said  that  he  could 
sleep  anywhere,  so  Pynsent  was  ordered,  to  this  room, 
despite  Us  protestations  to  the  contrary. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  sickness  at  the  Grange  awoke  a  feeling  of  commiser^ 
ation  and  sympathy  throughout  the  whole  neighborhood. 
Even  persons  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  young  peo- 
ple who  were  thus  stricken,  were  constant  in  their  inquiries. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  Captain  Burford  paid  daily 
^ts,  and  that  the  illness  of  Jessie  was  a  source  of  the 
deepest  anxiety  and  distress  to  him.  It  was  almost  impos- 
sihle  to  keep  him  from  her  room,  or  to  prevail  on  him  to  re- 
turn home  at  night,  although  he  knew  that  there  was  no  bed 
for  him  at  the  Grange,  and  that  he  was  onlj^  in  the  way.  His 
^ef  was  heightened  by  a  letter  he  had  received  from  his 
son,  stating  that  his  health  had  suffered  so  much  from  the 
climate  of  India,  and  from  the  hard  service  on  which  he  had 
^n  engaged,  that,  unless  he  grew  speedily  better,  he 
should  return  home  in  a  few  months  on  sick  leave.  The  let- 
ter also  contained  the  intelligence  of  his  having  obtained 
^^8  lieutenancy ,  and  having  been  promoted  to  the  Interpreter- 
?hip  of  his  regiment.  He  had  always  been  chary  of  speak- 
"^?  or  writing  much  about  himself,  but  the  Indian  journals 
"*d  from  time  to  time  reported  favorably  of  him,  and  his 
father  knew  enough  of  the  Oriental  languages  to  be  con- 
^Dced  that  he  must  have  studied  very  hard  before  he  could 
*^*ve  been  linguist  enough  to  be  made  interpreter. 
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Amongst  the  most  anxious  and  kind  of  the  various  inqiu 
ers  was  Mr.  Michelson.  It  so  chanced  that  there  was  a  g^: 
eral  election,  and  Mr.  Michelson  had  determined  upon  staixi 
ing  for  the  county.  Any  kind  of  excitement  was  life  t 
him,  and  he  began  to  tire  of  the  finest  pictures  and  statues 
nay,  even  of  the  handsomest  women,  and  to  pine  for  novelty 
An  election  was  the  very  thing  to  suit  him,  and  he  returnee 
from  abroad  to  see  what  was  to  be  done.  He  was  con- 
scious of  having  lived  so  seldom  amongst  his  neighbors  and 
tenantry  as  to  be  little  known  or  cared  for  by  them.  With 
some  of  the  tact  belonging  to  himself  peculiarly,  and  much 
of  that  common  to  all  electioneerers,  he  set  about  achieving 
popularity.  It  matters  not  much  to  us  how  he  got  on  gea* 
erally,  but  as  regards  our  own  particular  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances it  does  matter  somewhat.  Oh,  the  grapes, 
peaches,  nectarines,  bottles  of  old  wine,  best  Guiness's  por- 
ter, and  baskets  of  flowers  that  appeared  at  the  Grange, 
brought  from  Michelson  Hall,  was  a  sight  to  be  seen !  How 
many  of  these  presents  were  due  to  his  former  admiration  ol 
Miss  Burton,  and  how  many  to  the  election,  is  not  for  me  to 
determine.  Farmer  Barnard  was  a  Tory  of  the  old  school ; 
Captain  Buiford  a  Whig  of  the  old  school ;  Pynsent,  rathei 
inclined  to  Whiggism  of  a  newer  school,  in  spite  of  the  red- 
hot  Toryism  of  all  his  family.  Aunt  Betsey  inclusive.  Mr 
Michelson  did  not  care  much  what  he  was,  provided  he  wai 
returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  Somerset.  He  caliec 
himself  a  Conservative,  a  name  then,  beginning  to  be  fash 
ionable,  as  the  best  means  of  uniting  Whig  and  Tory  inter 
est.  Now  a  great  many  grapes  and  bottles  of  old  wine  anc 
delicate  attentions  were  necessary  to  amalgamate  all  those 
family  political  diflferences  of  opinion  into  votes  for  a  Con 
eervative  member,  especially  when,  on  account  of  the  fever 
he  could  not  canvass  in  person.  He  had  plenty  of  time  be 
fore  him,  however,  as  the  election  was  not  to  take  place  fo 
some  months,  and  he  had  a  most  efficient  aid  in  his  veir 
handsome  dashing  son,  a  young  cavalry  officer  of  charmini 
manners. 

His  presents  were  received  at  the  Grange  with  ever^ 
feeling  and  expression  of  gratitude ;  and  most  welcome  aim. 
beneficial  they  were,  to  Charley  especially,  who  was  out  c 
danger,  but  still  prostrated  from  extreme  weakness.  ChaJ 
ley  might,  perhaps,  have  gained  more  strength  had  his  mio< 
been  at  rest ;  but  he  had  managed  to  find  out,  in  spite  o 
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all  kinds  of  subterfuges,  that  Jessie  had  the  fever,  and  he 
was  possessed  with  the  notion  that  she  would  die,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  sec  her.  But  it  pleased  God  that 
Jessie  should  not  die,  neither  was  she  reduced  to  the  same 
extreme  weakness  that  had  resulted  from  the  fever  in  Char- 
ley's case.  When  the  crisis  was  past,  and  the  delirium  had 
left  her,  she  was  able  to  question  those  about  her  concern- 
ing her  brothers.  The  first  person  she  appealed  to  was  her 
wiknown  uncle.  She  thought  she  should  be  able  to  hear 
the  worst  better  from  a  stranger  than  from  one  of  her  own 
friends. 

"Your  brother  Charles  is  better,  my  dear,"  said  her  un- 
cle, "and  there  is  every  prospect  of  his  recovery.''      * 

Jessie  clasped  her  thin  white  hands,  and  raised  her  eyes 
to  heaven.  Her  uncle  inwardly  joined  her  in  her  mute 
thanksgiving.  He  saw  that  she  had  not  strength  to  ques- 
tion him  further,  so  he  said,  after  a  time  — 

"  Pynsent  is  not  in  danger ;  his  illness  proceeded  as 
much  from  anxiety  as  fever.  He  has  not  lost  his  senses  at 
all,  and  though  taken  down  the  last,  will  probably  be  well 
first." 

Again  Jessie  inwardly  thanked  God,  and  a  flood  of  tears 
relieved  her. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  said  her  uncle,  "drink  this,  and 
sleep." 

She  swallowed  a  composing  draught,  and  turned  away. 
I^rge,  full  tears  rolled  from  her  eyes,  until,  like  an  infant, 
she  silently  wept  herself  to  sleep. 

"Poor  child  I  poor  child  I ''  said  Uncle  Timothy,  "you 
have  too  much  upon  your  young  mind,  1  am  sure.'' 

Strange  that  Uncle  Timothy  should  have  been  the  first 
Person  to  discover  this  fact.  Everybody  else  believed 
Jessie  equal  to  anything,  and  she  had  been  so  used  to  do 
Diore  than  she  was  equal  to,  that  nobody  thought  it  at  all 
remarkable  that  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  three  or  four  and 
^enty  she  should  have  been  at  work,  head,  heart,  and 
linibs,  from  morning  to  night. 

When  Jessie  awoke  from  her  long  and  refreshing  sleep, 
*ke  found  the  strange  doctor  again  by  her  bedside.  She 
|hought  it  odd  tiiat  he  should  be  sitting  so  quietly  at  the 
little  round  table,  reading  by  the  dim  rushlight,  and  that 
J^erybody  else  should  have  left  her.  She  moved  as  well  as 
^^  weakness  would  let  her,  that  she  might  look  at .  him. 
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What  a  quiet  serene  face  he  had,  and  how  earnestly  he  was 
reading  I  She  graduallj  recalled  some  of  the  wandering 
fancies  she  had  been  possessed  with  in  the  fever,  and  dimly 
remembered  that  she  had  imagined  herself  tended  by  her 
mother;  that  mother's  face  was  before  her,  and  in  some 
way  it  connected  itself  with  that  of  her  silent  companion. 
Possibilities  and  impossibilities  presented  themselves  to  her 
mind.  She  made  a  movement  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
reader  ;  he  was  up,  and  feeling  her  pulse  in  a  moment. 

"  Better,''  he  said,  with  a  smile,  and  sat  down  on  the 
bed. 

"  Are  you  my  Uncle  Timothy  ?  "  asked  Jessie,  looking  at 
him  v^ry  earnestly. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  he,  quite  thrown  oflf  his  guard  by 
80  unexpected  a  question. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Jessie,  "  you  are  so  like  mamma  1 " 
and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,"  said  Uncle  Timothy,  "  you  must 
not  give  way.     What  an  old  fool  I  am  !  " 

He  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her  cheek.  She  put  her  arms 
gently  round  his  neck,  as  if  he  had  indeed  been  her  mother  ; 
and  he  inwardly  asked  Him  to  whom  he  was  used  to  appeal 
in  all  moments  of  peculiar  hope  or  fear,  to  teach  him  how 
best  to  become  both  father  and  mother  to  the  orphan  girl, 
whom  sickness  had  already  strangely  endeared  to  him. 
Jessie  was  much  excited.  Uncle  Timothy  again  sat  down 
by  the  little  table. 

*'  Do  you  love  this  book,  my  dear  ?  It  is  the  Holy  Bible. 
I  think  you  do,  from  much  I  have  heard  you  say  when  you. 
did  not  know  what  you  were  saying." 

Jessie  smiled,  and  murmured,  *'  Xes." 

"  Then  I  will  read  to  you." 

Uncle  Timothy  had  been  reading  the  Psalms.  He  was 
very  fond  of  that  portion  of  Sacred  Writ ;  and  to  many  6^ 
poor  sufferer,  before  Jessie,  had  he  begun  with  the  verso 
"  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of" 
death  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me  ;  thy  rod  ancl 
thy  staff  comfort  me."  He  read  well,  and  with  feeling*. 
Jessie's  tears  flowed  more  quietly,  and  at  last  they  ceased. 
She  clawed  her  hands  and  prayed  with  the  Psalmist. 

Whilst  they  were  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Barnard  entered ;  he 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  sat  down  by  his  brother.  He 
was  not  a  pious  man,  though  a  worthy  and  a  kind-hearted 
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one,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  laugh  at  his  sister  a^. 
saint;  but  the  visitation  in  his  household  had  made  hii\ 
ask,  "  Does  affliction  come  from  the  ground  ?  ".  and  had 
checked  several  improper  expressions  and  bursts  of  passion 
to  which  he  was  accustomed  thoughtlessly  to  give  way. 
He  now  listened  to  the  Bible,  as  if  he  were  himself  a  party 
concerned  ;  and  the  words  of  the  king  of  Israel  entered  into 
his  heart,  as  they  have  entered  into  the  hearts  of  thousands, 
for  good. 
L  When  Uncle  Timothy  saw  that  Jessie  was  c41m,  and 
thought  he  had  read  enough,  he  took  a  little  black  book  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  asked  her-  whether  they  should  unite  in 
thanking  God  for  his  late  mercies  vouchsafed  unto  them. 
She  assented,  and  he  knelt  down.  Mr.  Barnard  did  the 
same.  For  the  first  time  since  their  infancy  the  brothers 
knelt  together,  and  together  offered  up  the  same  words  of 
thanksgiving.  Short  and  simple  was  the  prayer  read  by 
Mr.  Timothy  Barnard,  thanking  God  for  the  recovery  of  the 
grievously  sick  and  afflicted,  and  emphatically  did  he  pro- 
nounce the  words.  When  he  concluded  with  our  Lord's 
Prayer,  Jessie's  weak  voice  joined,  and  Mr.  Barnard's  pow- 
erful bass  also  fell  in.  If  prayer  and  thanksgiving  be  heard 
in  heaven,  assuredly  those  words  have  entered  there,  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit''  is  with  the  three  earthly 
worshippers,  to  assist,  encourage,  and  strengthen  for  '*  the 
nwre  set  before  them."  • 

Long  before  the  three  invalids  were  recovered,  their  good 
Md  kmd  Uncle  Timothy  was  obliged  to  leave  them.  lie 
^  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  together,  however,  be- 
fore he  did  so.  He  directed  the  preparations  in  the  largest 
Md  most  airy  of  the  bedrooms  for  their  reception,  and  as- 
8wted  in  transporting  them  thither. 

Who  can  describe  the  meeting  of  the  brothers  and  sister  ? 
The  tears,  the  smiles,  the  inward  thanksgivings,  —  they 
^ho  had  not  expected  to  meet  again  in  this  world  I 

It  was  when  all  gradually  became  composed,  that  Uncle 
Timothy  was  first  infroduced  to  Charley,  and  that  he  also 
darned  the  period  of  his  return  to  London.  Everybody  ex- 
claimed against  this  proceeding,  but  Uncle  Timothy  was 
firm.  Hearing  the  lamentations  of  the  whole  party,  and 
knowing  them  to  be  sincere,  he  said,  that,  *'  God  willing, 
l^e  would  eat  his  Christmas  dinner  with  them."  This  pro- 
posal caused  his  brother  to  rise  and  cross  the  room  to 
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Wlbke  him  by  the  hand,  and  to  declare  "  that  one  volante< 

ifras  worth  a  hundred  press  men/'  and  that  he  was  rigl 

glad  he  had  not  asked  him  this  ycap;     He  added  a  clause 

/  however,  to  his  self-invitation. 

y  "I  shall  bring  down  Anna,"  he  said,  "and,  I  believ< 

^  Miss  Colville,  who,  Anna  tells  me,  has  at  last  obtained  pe 

mission  from  her  parents  to  spend  her  holidays  at  Fairfieh 

previously  to  her  sailing  for  India.     But  I  must  propos 

another  guest." 

"  Tiny  I  "  exclaimed  Jessie  and  Charles  in  a  breatl 
"  Oh,  how  nice  I  how  I  do  long  to  see  her  I  We  know  h( 
quite  well,  Uncle  Timothy,  from  Anna's  description,  wh 
dotes  upon  her." 

"  Will  you  ask  her  to  bring  some  of  her  drawings,  an 
some  of  her  father's,  if  she  can  ?  "  said  Charles,  modestly. 

"  That  you  may  take  her  out  sketchings  and  g^ve  her 
fever  ?  "  said  Uncle  Timothy  slyly.  "  She  may  bring  then 
provided  you  do  not  ask  her  to  draw.  The  poor  child  i 
out  of  health,  and  wants  a  chahge,  and  Mrs.  £veleig 
wishes  to  go  and  see  some  relation  or  other  who  does  nc 
care  to  have  Tiny ;  and  I  am  sure  my  niece  Jessie  will  fa 
kind  to  the  poor  fatherless  child." 

"  That  she  will !  "  said  Captain  Burford  ;  "  she  is  kind  t 
every  one." 

Hdre  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  Mr.  Timothy  Barnard ' 
little  proUgee  Sophia,  or  Tiny,  as  she  had  been  called  b 
Anna,  on  account  of  her  slight  small  form,  had  grown  up  i 
the  age  of  nine  years  under  Mrs.  Eveleigh's  care.  Mr.  Ba 
nard  had  thought  of  canvassing  for  her  election  into  one  c 
the  various  charitable  institutions  for  female  orphans  ;  bi 
the  idea  of  making  her  unfortunate  case  public,  revolte 
against  him,  and  he  had  allowed  her  to  continue  with  Mn 
Eveleigh.  Mrs.  Eveleigh  was  a  sufficiently  sensible  womai 
to  teach  her  all  that  she  required  in  her  childhood,  and,  al 
though  not  a  person  of  high  education,  had  a  tolerably  wett 
informed  mind.  Tiny  could  read  and  write,  and  make  cer- 
tain attempts  at  ciphering,  but  her  greatest  pleasure  seemed 
to  bo  in  drawing.  Surrounded  by  paintings  from  her  in- 
fancy, she  had  acquired  a  love  for  them,  and  as  Mrs.  Eve- 
leigh had  picked  up  some  knowledge  of  it  from  her  husbandi 
she  fostered  Tiny's  talent,  and  the  child  was  in  the  habit  of 
drawing,  like  Charley,  for  her  amusement.  When  Mr. 
Barnard  saw  this,  he  procured  a  master  for  her,  and  she  had 
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now  been  learning  nearly  two  years,  and  had  made  consid- 
erable progress. 

Anna,  too,  wad  getting  on  in  age  and  accomplishments. 
Somehow  or  other  she  had  made  a  complete  conquest  of  her 
nncle.  In  one  of  her  petulant  moments  she  nad  g^ven  him 
to  understand  that  she  dreaded  the  time  when  she  was  to 
leave  her  novitiate,  and  become  an  actual  teacher  in  Miss 
Primmerton's  establishment.  This  was  mere  pride ;  but 
Uncle  Timothy  fancied  she  was  too  young  to  see  things  as 
she  ought,  and  therefore  let  her  go  on  year  after  year  a  mere 
learner,  and  at  an  enormous  expense.  Anna  was  a  great  fa- 
vorite of  Miss  Primmerton's,  who  was  fond  of  her  for  her 
own  sake  and  her  nucleus.  Miss  Primmerton  had  taken  ad- 
^tage  of  Mr.  Barnard's  kind  permission,  and  had  consulted 
^  more  than  once.  She,  like  many  of  her  overworked 
ri«terhood,  suffered  from  violent  nervous  affection  of  the- 
}iead ;  and  it  was  this,  that  helped  to  make  her  temper  * 
irritable ;  for  it  is  hard  to  teach  when  the  head  is  throbbing, 
wd  every  nerve  in  it  driving  the  teacher  mad.  Uncle 
Timothy  had  been  of  more  service  to  Miss  Primmerton,  and 
^  had  more  patience  with  her,  than  any  other  medical 
^Q  vtitom  she  had  before  consulted :  therefore  she  had  in 
ker  turn  more  patience  with  his  niece. 

She  strongly  advised  Mr.  Timothy  Barnard  to  let  Anna 
^  a  teacher  in  her  school  for  one  year,  at  least,  before  she 
^6nt  into  a  family  as  governess.  Jessie  had  gvven  the 
Bame  advice  to  Anna  during  the  midsummer  vacation  ;  so 
^th  much  distaste,  the  half-year  during  which  her  brothers 
and  sister  were  suffering  from  one  kind  of  fever,  she  was  en- 
^rnig  another  much  worse  in  its  way.  She  continued  to 
feceive  lessons  from  the  various  masters,  and  to  give  them 
in  turn  to  the  younger  pupils,  —  or  rather,  she  prepared  them 
^r  the  masters.  She  hated  this,  not  so  much  because  she 
^liked  helping  the  children,  as  because  she  was  now  a 
^her.  One  or  two  of  her  former  schoolfellows,  over  whom 
Bhe  had  acquired  a  certain  power  in  her  capacity  of  elder 
Pnpil,  now  looked  down  upon  her  in  that  of  teacher  to  the 
younger  ones;  and  her  pride  was  so  constancy  fighting 
^nst  her  propriety,  that  she  had  but  little  peace  of  mind. 
Louisa  Colville  used  to  laugh  and  tell  her  that  she  wished 
«he  was  a  teacher,  if  it  was  pnlv  to  show  up  the  imperti- 
nence of  such  girls ;  but  Anna's  pride  of  heart  was  too 
deep  for  that ;  she  could  only  treat  her  former  admirers  wi^h 
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Bcom,  and  let  them  feel,  whenever  she  could,  how  mn 
more  beautifdl,  accomplished,  and  admired  Ae  was  di 
they  were. 

When  Uncle  Timothy  returned  from  the  Orange,  and  wc 
io  see  Anna,  she  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  dangerous ; 
ness  of  those  she  loved.  She  had  wondered,  over  and  o^ 
again,  that  no  letters  had  arrived  from  home ;  but  had  at< 
buted  the  silence  to  every  cause  but  the  right  one.  No 
how  her  warm  heart  was  pained  when  the  thought  of  wl 
her  brothers  and  her  dear  sister  had  suffered  1  Her  fi; 
impulse  was  to  entreat  to  be  allowed  to  go  home  at  one 
but  Uncle  Timothy  overruled  this  by  assuring  her  that  th 
were  all  doing  well,  and  pointing  out  how  near  Chri 
mas  was, — it  was  then  October.  The  prospect  of  the  jo 
ney  home  with  her  uncle,  Louisa  Colville,  and  her  d< 
Tiny,  comforted  her,  and  she  resolved  not  to  mind  ^e  i 
agreeables  of  her  life  as  a  teacher,  but  to  put  a  brave  fi 
upon  it  and  to  do  her  best.  This  she  really  did  for  th 
whole  days ;  but  on  the  fourth  she  flagged.  But  unfoi 
nately  her  pride  of  beauty  was  continudly  fostered.  In  1 
daily  walks,  at  her  uncle/s,  at  the  very  church  door,  ft 
the  masters,  from  Mrs.*  Hicks,  from  everybody,  she  c 
stantly  heard  the  words,  "  What  a  lovely  girl  I "  Can 
wonder  t}iat  vanity  swelled  within  her  young,  untuto: 
heart  t 
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Who  shall  describe  the  feelings  of  expectation  and  exoi 
ment  of  the  family  at  Fairfield  as  Christmas  approadie 
Who  shall  convey  an  idea  of  Jessie's  preparations  for  I 
various  guestsi  —  of  Aunt  Betsey's  devotion  to  her  toilet, 
of  Pynsent's  anziety  about  the  state  of  the  cellar  and  1 
general  finances,  —  of  Charley's  nervous  sensations  at  1 
prospect  of  two  strange  young  ladies,  —  of  Fanner  B 
nard's  palpitations  at  the  certainty  of  frequent  meetin 
with  Miss  Burton,  the  adored  of  his  youth,  —  and,  abo 
all,  of  Dinidi'a  trepidations  at  the  influx  of  so  much  coi 
pany  f    It  was  a  wonder  to  see  Jessie,  just  recovered  fira 
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her  ferer,  contriving  deeping  apartments,  arranging  fumi- 
tare,  making  mince-meat,  cutting  up  sugar,  scJting  beef, 
ezjunining  hams  and  tongues,  compounding  rich  plum  pud- 
dings, to  be  hung  up  and  kept  till  Christmas  came  round 
^ain,  making  cc^es,  and  helping  to  bake  them,  airing  bed- 
ImeB,  seeing  to  ashen  fagots,  looking  at  pickles,  preserves, 
lad  elder  wine ;  gathering  evergreens,  sending  into  the 
wood  for  misseltoe,  making  up  messes  for  poor  people's 
chUdien, — for  it  was  a  severe  winter,  and  there  were  no  end 
of  Goqghs  and  colds  ;  stitching  at  all  kinds  of  flannel,  for 
Christmi^  presents  for  the  laborers'  wives  and  children ;  al- 
aoit  crying  as  she  ordered  certain  fat  geeae  and  turkeys 
ttat  she  h^  reared  to  be  slaughtered  ;  talking  of  pigeon 
pie,  but  not  having  the  heart  to  doom  the  Inrds  that  came 
to  p«xA  on  her  shoulder  and  eat  out  of  her  hand  ;  scolding 
Pynsent  for  doing  nothing  to  help  her.;  aiding  Aunt  Betsey 
in  the  Bianq&cture  of  a  certain  pomatum  and  wash  for  the 
hands,  mi  sitting  with  Charley  whenever  she  could  find 
time. 

And  why  should  she  sit  with  Charley  ?  you  ask.  Because 
Qudey  is  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  fever.  As 
ji  often  the  case  in  typhus,  it  has  left  a  sad  legacy  behind 
it.  Nobody  knows  exactly  where  the  evil  has  fixed  itself, 
hnt  for  the  present,  at  least,  Charley  is  almost  helpless. 
He  has  a  weakness  somewhere,  which  has  entirely  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  Whether  it  is  in  the  spine  or  in 
the  joints,  the  doctors  cannot  determine,  as  he  suffers  no 
pUQ  i  but  it  prevents  his  walking  and  sitting  upright :  so  he 
IS  obliged  to  lie  on  an  inclined  plane  all  day  long  and  to  take 
Btrea^ening  medicine,  prepared  and  administered  by  I^n- 
BOQt,  who  is  anxiously  expecting  his  uncle's  arrival,  to  con* 
^t  with  him  on  this  unfortunate  case.  Pynsent  himself  is 
i^t  yezy  strong  yet,  though  he  is  pursuing  his  medical 
studies  con  amore.  He  pokes  his  nose  into  the  cottage  of 
every  poor  person  who  is  sick,  and  has  already  gained  some 
^eamongst  them.  He  reads  dry  books  and  long  cases, 
writes  down  the  symptoms  of  the  patients  be  voluntarily 
attends,  every  day,  with  a  view  to  the  future  achievement 
of  his  fortunes,  and  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  He  'in* 
t^da  to  wait  till  Christmas  is  over,  before  he  regularly 
^"tablifd^es  himself  in  his  profession,  and  has  almost  made 
W  )i^  mind,  entirely  on  Jessie's  s^oount,  to  settle  Ia  his 
M%9  placii,    Hq  W9uld  giye  ^  lie  poii^efls^a  ia  the  watlA 
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to  have  a  fair  Btart  in  London,  and  then  to  work  his  -v 
fame  and  fortune ;  but  he  feels  that  Jessie  ought  not 
left  at  Fairfield  to  combat  with  life  alone,  and  so,  like  i 
hearted  brother,  he  will  stay  near  her  and  help  her. 

Christmas  day  is  on  a  Thursday,  this  year.  *  0 
Wednesday  of  the  important  and  happy  week,  Charh 
in  th&  parlor  with  'a  round  table  by  his  side,  stoning  ra 
whilst  Jessie  stands  in  the  kitchen  with  her  arms  imn 
in  a  brown  pan  full  of  flour,  making  a  Christmas  pie.  < 
is  so  intent  on  her  work,  and  is  singing  so  merrily  oi 
that  she  does  not  hear  the  stealthy  footsteps  behind  he 
see  the  two  men  that  creep  through  the  hall  into  the  kii 
If  two  of  her  senses  are  thus  sealed  up,  the  third,  tl: 
feeling,  is  speedily  opened  ;  for  she  suddenly  becomei 
scions  of  being  caught  in  the  arms  of  somebody  or 
and  having  a  hearty  kiss  imprinted  on  her  lips. 

"  DonH,  Pynsent  1 "  she  exclaims  :  when  she  per 
that  it  is  not  Pynsent,  but  a  tall,  upright,  sunburnt  ; 
man,  bearing  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Nelson  Bi 
that  went  to  India  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  She 
a  little  scream  of  joy,  blushes  very  much,  and  without 
in'g  of  the  flour,  stretches  out  her  hand,  which,  e< 
thoughtlessly,  her  childhood-affianced  husband  ts^es 
presses  between  both  his  own. 

"Ha  t  ha !  ha ! ''  shouts  Captain  Burford  ;  "  not  a 
welcome,  but  a  floury  one  I  Isn't  he  grown,  Jessie  1 
took  me  by  surprise  last  night,  just  in  the  same  way,  ( 
hadn't  my  arms  bare  and  all^ver  flour.  I'll  be  b 
Nelson,  you  never  saw  that  sort  of  thing  in  India." 

Jessie  had  recovered  herself,  and  stood  blushing 
smiling  through  certain  tears  that  had  appeared,  and 
bling  somewhat,  looking  down  into  her  pan  of  flour, 
son  glanced  at  her,  and  thought  her  prettier  at  fiv< 
twenty  than  she  was  at  seventeen.  He  had  fully  ma< 
his  mind  to  meet  her  with  the  utmost  friendly  discreti< 
a  brotherly  shake  of  the  hand,  and  nothing  more ;  bul 
sweet,  pleasant  voice  that  he  had  loved  to  hear  wl 
child,  and  the  dear  old  hall  and  familiar  house  and  furn 
had  got  over  him,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  had  givei 
warm  embrace  to  his  playfellow  and  friend. 

Be  it  known  at  once  that  Lieutenant  Burford,  of  the 
gal  Light  Cavalry,  has  not  come  home  in  search  of  a 
but  in  «earch  of  health.    Indeed,  he  has  determined  c 
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many,  and  has  already  cautioned  his  father  against  his  old 
whim  of  calling  Jessie  his  wife,  which  accounts  for  the 
worthy  Captain's  silence  on  that  subject  at  their  first  meet- 
ing, to  him  a  very  diflficult  iqatter.  Moreover,  Lieutenant 
Burford  intends  to  treat  the  warm-hearted  friend  of  his 
yonth  as  a  friend,  and  nothing  more,  —  an  intention  which 
he  ia  evidently  carrying  out  by  calling  her  Jessie  every 
second  minute,  and  following  her  about  just  as  he  used  to 
do.  Still,  he  is  not  what  is  vulgarly  called  "  in  love  ''  with 
her,  though  he  loves  her  very  much :  but  if  Jessie  is  >not 
"in love"  with  him,  she  assuredly  never  will  he  with  any- 
body. She  is  sincerely  attached  to  him,  and  has  been  all 
her  life,  —  ever  since  she  was  bom.  Some  women  are  capa- 
ble of  such  an  attachment,  —  such  women  as  Jessie,  —  true, 
nngle-hearted  creatures,  who  go  about  everything  with  a 
downright  purpose,  and  cannot  change. 

Jessie  was  obliged  to  finish  that  pie,  and  wash  her  hands, 
*nd  make  herself  neat,  so  she  begged  her  friends  to  go  and 
jee  Charley,  and  sent  to  tell  Aunt  Betsey  to  go  down  quick 
into  the  parlor.  But  before  she  had  half  finished.  Nelson 
was  back  again,  to  tell  her  that  he  had  seen  Peter,  —  the 
brother  who  had  only  written  twice  since  he  left  home,  —  and 
bad  five  hundred  messages  and  twenty  presents  from  him  to 
*11.  That  he  was  the  greatest  pickle  in  the  ship,  and  the  fav- 
orite of  all  his  messmates,  but  under  frequent  condemnation 
of  the  Captain.  That  he  was  every  inch  a  sailor,  and  loved 
bis  profession  next  to  his  sisters ;  such  was  his  expression. 
That  he  "  meant  to  cotoe  home  some  day  with  lots  of  prize 
"ioney,  and  kick  up  such  a  shindy  as  never  was.''  That  he 
r^ly  would  write  oftener  if  he  could,  but  that  there  was 
80  much  to  do  on  shipboard,  and  so  much  to  see  on  shora, 
^t  he  never  found  time.  He  told  Nelson  to  bo  sure 
^  say  that  he  never  forgot  any  of  them  ;  in  proof  of  which 
^6  produced  a  perfect  bazaar  of  articles  that  he  had  col- 
fected  at  different  ports,  all  ticketed,  and  which  he  desired 
Nelson  to  give  Jessie,  that  she  might  distribute  them  as 
^ked  amongst  his  friends.  The  Captain  of  his  ship,  the 
^ne  Esperance,  told  Nelson  that  he  was  the  bravest, 
o^ost  careless,  hardiest,  and  most  untamable  of  all  his  mid- 
Bhipmen  :  but  that  he  would  be  a  capital  sailor,  and  had  al- 
^y  shown  great  courage  and  skill  on  more  thap  one  occa- 
sion. He  was  fond  of  him,  but  obliged  to  keep  a  tight  hand 
on  him  for  fear  of  insubordination.  Nelson  ventured  to  say, 
7* 
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that  Peter  might  be  done  anything  with  by  kindness,  ai 
driven  to  do  anything  by  severity. 

On  Wednesday  Pynsent  was  at  the  Inn  with  the  car, 
receive  the  expected  guests.  They  had  taken  the  inside 
the  coach,  to  the  disappointment  of  many  other  passe 
gers ;  and  as  Pynsent  shook  hands  with  his  nncle,  kissi 
his  sister,  bowed  to  Miss  Oolville,  and  lifted  ont  Tiny,  tl 
bystanders  all  thought  that  the  family  at  Fairfield  mu 
have  had  an  influx  of  fortune,  to  account  for  such  an  inflv 
of  guests.  A  cart  and  horse  was  in  waiting  to  receive  tli 
luggage,  which  they  disposed  of  first ;  and  when  the  trai 
ellers  were  seated*  inside  the  car,  Pynsent  took  the  drivin 
seat,  and^they  were  soon  on  their  way  to  Fairfield,  Anna  cba 
tering  for  the  whole  party,  in  high  spirits. 

Jessie  meanwhile  was  in  a  great  foss.  Aunt  Betsey  wa 
seated  in  state  in  the  parlor,  dressed  for  compuiy ;  an 
Charley  had  begged  for  a  fire  in  his  bedroom,  to  avoid  tb 
first  meeting  with  the  strange  young  ladies.  It  was 
fine,  frosty  day,  and  Fairfield  looked  bright  and  sunni 
Jessie  hefierd*  the  wheels,  and  rushed  out  to  the  gate.  Ani 
was  soon  in  her  arms.     Oh  1  such  hugging  and  kissing  I 

"  Here  is  Louisa  Oolville,"  said  Anna. 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  quite  well  I "  said  Louisa,  as  Jessii 
vather  shyly,  put  out  her  hand  ;  "  I  am  so  glad  to  come  ao 
see  you,"  and  herewith  she  gave  Jessie  a  hearty  Idss  ;  th: 
was  followed  by  another  from  Uncle  Timothy.  "And  hei 
is  Tiny,"  said  Anna,  bringing  forward  the  shy  child,  wb 
had  crept  behind  her.  * 

Jessie  saw  nothing  but  long  brown  curls,  for  the  littl 
face  was  bent  down.  She  made  her  way  through  the  girii 
and  kissed  the  sweet  pale  face ;  then  took  tibe  tremblin 
little  hand  and  proceeded  to  the  house. 

Here  again  all  was  presentation  and  bustle.  Aunt  Be 
sey  courtesied  with  much  grace.  Uncle  Timothy  jw 
touched  the  tips  of  her  fingers ;  and  there  was  no  outpouriD 
of  afiection  anywhere.  "  Quite  right,"  some  genteel  moralL 
may  say,  "  we  have  had  enough  of  kissing  for  one  ch%; 
ter." 

Boxes  are  carried  up-stairs,  whilst  the  travellers  war 
themselves  round  the  hall-fire,  whither  they  have  gtm^ 
from  the  parlor,  at  Pynsent's  suggestion,  .who  never  wi 
"  fine  "  in  his  life,  and  would  not  see  his  aunt's  nods  an 
winks.    He  thinks  Louisa  Oolville  a  very  pretty  girl,  but  b 
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does  not  think  or  care  mnch  about  anything  but  Physic. 
Anna  runs  straight  to  see  Charley,  and  Jessie  directs  the 
placing  of  the  luggage. 

^'  Oh,  Anna,  this  is  charming  I  perfect  Elysium  I  '^  said 
Looiaa  Colville  to  Anna,  as  she  entered  their  room.  "  It  is 
ill  what  one  reads  about  in  books.  India,  London,  and  the 
country  are  three  different  worlds.  And,  Anna,  your  sister 
is  mnch  prettier  than  I  fancied  she  would  be,  and  your 
brother  much  stiffer.  Why  did  he  not  shake  hands  with 
Bie,  I  wonder  ?  That  formal  London  bow  was  too  smart  for 
•  tke  country ;  and  what  a  grand  lady  your  aunt  is  1  She  is 
BO  like  you,  Anna.  Oh  1  it  is  so  charming,  and  I  am  so  happy 
already.  Hurrah  for  Fairfield,  and  good  by  to  Miss  Prim- 
laerton  and  her  spectacles  I  I  never  thought  I  should  have 
got  oat  of  poor  Pussey's  claws." 

"I  wish  I  were  out  of  them,"43aid  Anna;  'Til  never 
go  back  again  as  teacher,  come  what  may." 

''Oh,  what  is  that  on  the  windowHsill  ? "  asked  Miss 
CoItHIc,  looking  frightened. 

''Only  one  of  Jessie's  pigeons,  little  Mousey,"  replied 
Anna ;  "  don't  be  afraid,  we  will  let  him  in ; "  and  she  opened 
the  window,  and  in  flew  a  pair  of  beautiful  white  pigeons. 

The  two  girls  turned  their  bags  inside  out  for  the  crumbs  re- 
Bttining  from  their  travelling  stores,  and  Miss  Colville  soon 
^rgot  Miss  Primmertpn,  and  her  unpacking,  in  her  new  de- 
%ht  at  such  unacoustomed  guests. 

Whilst  they  were  feeding  the  pigeons,  Jessie  and  Tiny 
^ere  differently  occupied.  When  the  child's  wrappings 
^ere  taken  off*,  Jessie  had  time  and  opportunity  to  wonder 
^  her  appearance  ;  she  was  so  small  and  delicate-looking, 
^flhe  scarcely  seemed  earthly.  The  curls  that  fell  over 
her  pale  face,  like  sunbeams  streaking  a  small  white  cloud, 
^ere  the  only  living  things  about  her :  for  her  large,  melan- 
choly, violet  eyes  could  not  be  ^d  to  have  life  or  Are  in 
^bem ;  not,  at  least,  when  Jessie  thus  looked  at  them  ;  they 
f6«med  made  for  tears.  She  was  dressed  very  simply  and 
Expensively.  Jessie  looked  at  her  with  pity,  and  thought 
W  unnatural  it  was  for  a  child  to  be  so  grave  and  pale ; 
^  ^iritual  and  passionless  a  face  is  seldom  seen  in  child- 
l^ood,  and  painful  when  seen  :  still,  she  was  beautiful,  rarely 
dutiful,  in  her  statue-like  quietude.  Her  features  were 
jBaall  but  regular,  and  her  complexion  sparklingly  fair,  — 
like  Parian  marble,  gleaming  but  odorless.    Nobody  could 
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tell  why  her  young  face  so  seldom  wore  the  spring-lid 
smiles  of  childhood.  She  seemed  happy  with  Mrs.  £veleigl 
who  loved  her,  and  whom  she  considered  her  mother.  Bu 
there  was  small  congeniality  between  their  two  natures 
Mrs.  Eveleigh  was  a  kind-hearted,  talkative  woman,  with  i 
great  taste  for  fancy  needle-work  and  management :  alwaji 
busy,  and  anxious  that  .the  child  should  be  employed.  Tin; 
was  a  secret-hearted,  silent  little  girl,  about  whose  quiet 
thoughts  Mrs.  Eveleigh  knew  no  more  than  she  did  about 
the  current  that  ran  beneath  the  river  by  the  little  farm 
where  she  was  born  ;  though  she  loved  the  calm  river,  and 
often  dreamt  of  it,  in  her  small  suburban  home.  Tiny  bad 
learnt  to  do  fancy  needlework  and  plain  needlework  too ; 
had  helped  to  manufacture  articles  for  sale,  as  well  as  hei 
own  garments ;  and  she  had  always  done  her  best,  and  beec 
generally  docile  and  obedient ;  but  the  only  occupation  sh^ 
seemed  to  take  to  with  al>  her  heart  was  drawing.  She  hac 
no  companions,  no  friends  of  her  own  age.  To  say  the  truth 
Mrs.  Eveleigh  was  rather  shunned  by  the  neighbors,  ahi 
did  not  know  why,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  elderly 
couple  who  lived  next  door,  and  who,  like  herself,  kept  ver] 
much  to  themselves,  she  had  no  acquaintances.  Tiny  wai 
so  shy  whenever  her  guardian  came  to  see  her,  that  it  wai 
impossible  to  say  whether  she  liked  him  or  not ;  and  whei 
she  paid  him  a  visit,  Mrs.  Hicks  always  frightened  her  sc 
terribly,  that  she  lost  all  her  good  manners.  She  was  mon 
at  home  with  Anna ;  'but  she  again  was  so  merry,  and  hac 
so  many  little  odd,  half-teasing,  half-playful  ways,  that  she 
seldom  ventured  to  go  much  beyond  a  "  Yes  "  and  "  No,' 
or  gentle  questionings  about  her  brothers,  sister,  and  school 
fellows,  even  with  her. 

"  Shall  I  brush  your  hair  for  you,  dear  ?  ''  asked  Jessie 
as  Tiny  took  a  neat  little  bag  containing  a  hair-brush,  etc. 
from  her  one  box. 

'*  No,  thank  you,  ma'am,  I  always  do  it  myself,"  repliec 
Tiny,  and  immediately  set  about  arranging  her  pretty  curls 
without  the  help  of  a  glass. 

"  Now,  Tiny,"  said  Jessie,  "  you  must  tell  me  of  all  yoi 
wish  and  want  whilst  you  are  here.  I  am  not  used  to  you: 
ways  yet,  and  I  am  anxious  to  know  all  that  will  please  yoi 
most,  that  you  may  be  very  happy." 

And  is  that  face  so  passionless  and  calm,  after  all  ?  Lool 
now  I    Larg^  eyes  with  big  tears  in  them,  —  thin  nostrilB 
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104  pale  lips  qnivering  with  some  sudden  emotion,  but  no 
color;  not  the  faintest  symptoms  of  a  blush.  She  looks  up, 
for  the  first  time,  into  Jessie's  kind,  truthful  eyes,  —  she  sees 
that  she  means  what  she  says. 

"Thai*  you,"  she  breathes  rather  than  speaks.  "I 
sboald  like  to  see  Charley. '^ 

"Charley  is  not  very  well,"  Jessie  said,  looking  sur- 
prised ;  "  but  I  will  ask  him  to  let  me  tak«  you  to  him." 

"Not  if  he  dislikes  it,"  said  the  child. 

Jessie  went  away  and  soon  returned,  bearing  Charley's 
somewhat  ungracious  consent.  She  took  the  little  girl  by 
the  hand,  and  was  surprised  to  feel  that  she  trembled. 
Charley  was  lying  on  a  couch  by  the  fire  in  his  bedroom, 
with  a  large  portfolio  posted  up  against  his  knees  before 
Inm,  on  which  was  a  sketch  that  he  had  been  attempting  to 
iinish.  A  small  table  by  his  side  was  covered  with  paints, 
pencils,  and  all  kinds  of  drawing  materials.  Charley  had 
ielt  the  same  kind  of  interest  in  Tiny  that  she  had  felt  in 
hun.  Each  had  heard  of  the  other's  one  engrossing  pur- 
suit, and  the  pursuit  was  the  same  in  both.  This  is  intro- 
duction enough  to  many  people.  Yet  Tiny's  morsel  of  a 
hand  shook  very  much  when  she  put  it  into  Charley's,  and 
Jessie  almost  laughed  at  their  extreme  solemnity. 

"Now  you  must  come  down  to  dinner.  Tiny,"  said 
Jessie,  "and  by-and-by  you  shall  see  some  of  Charley's 


Tiny  obeyed,  once  more  putting  her  little  hand  into  Char- 
ts, but  not  venturing  to  look  at  him  as  she  did  so. 

"Is  he  very  ill?"  she  asked  timidly  of  Jessie  as  they 
^ent  down  the  passage. 

Jessie's  reply  was  drowned  by  a  shout  of  laughter  from 

tke"  best  bedroom."     She  knocked  at  the  door.     "Come 

^"  was  the  reply.  They  entered,  and  found  the  two  young 

ladies  surrounded  by  a  whole  flock  of  pigeons.     Anna  had 

sent  for  grain  to  please  Miss  Colville,  and  Dinah,  the  bearer, 

^as  standing  by,  marvelling  at  the  unwonted  amusemopt  of 

the  strangers.    Tiny  at  first  peeped  behind  Jessie ;  but  the 

^ffht  of  the  pigeons  overcame  her  timidity,  and  she  was 

^^  in  liie  midst  of  them.      Perhaps   she  thought  that 

^ere  such  gentle  shy  creatures  as  those  soft  white  birds 

^^d  fly,  she  surely  might  find  a  place  also.    Two  or  three 

^^^^m  were  soon  perched  on  Jessie's  head  and  shoulders, 

^^  feeding  from  her  hands  ;  but  Jessie  had  a  kindly  feeling 
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for  the  bedside  carpets  and  Dinah's   scrubbed    floor,  and 
waited  a  fitting  opportunity  to  dismiss  them. 

"  Jessie  !  Jessie  I  "  whispered  a  voice  near.  It  was  Pyn^ 
sent,  looking  cross.  '*Are  you  not  coming  down  to  din- 
ner?" 

The  door  was  wide  open,  and  as  he  crept  along  the  pas- 
eage,  and  called  Jesaie,  he  could  not  help  looking  in.  He 
was  amused  at  t\xt  scene,  which  was  too  irresistible  to  be 
let  alone,  in  spite  of  the  London  misses.  He  clapped  his 
hands,  stamped  his  feet,  and  uttered  a  loud  "  Whoo-oo  I  " 
as  he  went  past  the  room  unseen  by  its  inmates.  OlOfflew 
the  pigeons  in  a  dreadful  fright ;  up  started  Tiny  from  the 
floor,  on  which  she  was  sitting,  and  Louisa  from  her  kneel- 
ing posture,  both  looking  scared.  Anna  shut  the  door,  and 
Jessie  exclaimed,  "It  is  onlyPynsent;  he  is  always  get- 
ting up  some  joke  or  other." 

Louisa  Oolville  looked  in  the  glass.  Her  hair  was  de^ 
cidedly  untidy  ;  but  then  it  was  very  nice  long  glossy  fair 
hair,  and  it  did  not  really  matter,  though  she  thought  it  did. 

Down  they  all  went  to  dinner  at  last,  and  found  Mr.  Bar- 
nard in  the  hall  in  earnest  conversation  with  his  brother, 
who  had  seen  Charley,  and  did  not  well  know  what  t^ 
make  of  his  case.    The  worthy  farmer,  looked  serious  for 
him,  but  soon  brightened  up  at  the  sight  of  so  much  jouQm^ 
and  beauty  as  the  five  damsels  came  trooping  in. 

"  Well,  niece  Anna,  how  d'e  do  ?  "  said  he,  giving  th^ 
beauty  such  a  kiss  and  such  a  shake  of  the  hand  as  disair — 
ranged  the  curls,  and  almost  put  her  wrist  out  of  joint. 

Anna  was  a  little  bit  annoyed,  because  she  did  not  waa^fc 
Louisa  Oolville  to  see  Uncle  James  just  yet.     Oh,   th^^ 
wicked  pride  of  hers  !    But  Louisa  held  out  her  hand  ver^^ 
prettily  and  shyly  when  Jessie  introduced  her,  and  Ania.^ 
was  pleased  to  see  that  she  rather  took  to  her  blnjQf  uncl^, 
and  bore  the  shake  better  than  she  herself  had  done.     Hjo. 
truth,  Louisa  Oolville  was  a  girl  of  strong  likings  and  dislilc- 
ings.    She  had  taken  to  Anna,  and  she  took  instiixctively  t^o 
every  person  and  thing  at  Fairfield,  even  to  Dinah's  reel 
cheeks,  staring  blue  eyes,  and  hdf-open  mouth.    No,  ther^ 
was  one  exception,  —  she  did  not  take  to  Aunt  Betsey. 

After  dinner,  whilst  the  gentlemen  sit  round  the  table, 
Jessie  insists  upon  the  ladies  lying  down  for  an  hour  or  so 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  evening.  This  they  do,  and 
are  soon  fast  asleep.    Tiny  is  the  first  to  awake.    She  »  • 
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nenouB  cluld,  and  is  lightened  at  finding  herself  in  that 

yee  Btnnge  room  alone.  It  is  quite  dark  except  for  the 
firaugbt,  which  just  peeps  in  through  the  curtains.  Her  heart 
beats  qoickly.  She  creeps  out  of  bed  and  goes  up  to  the  fire. 
Sle  does  not  know  what  o'clock  it  is,  and  has  an  invincible 
fear  of  ghosts.  She  is  afraid  to  ring  the  bell,  so  she  opens 
the  door  and  goes  into  the  passage.  It  is  darker  still,  and 
>ke  is  frightened  to  death.  Charley's  room  is  next  door. 
She  thinks  she  sees  a  light  through  a  crevice ;  she  taps 
gently  and  is  told  to  come  in.  Uncle  Timothy  and  Charley 
are  there. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  6he  said,  trembling  very  much. 

Uncle  Timothy  goes  to  her,  leads  her  in,  and  seats  her  in 
an  old-fashioned  chintz-covered  chair  by  the  fire,  where  she 
ioon  fiUls  fast  asleep.  Uncle  Timothy  looks  kindly  at  her, 
strokes  her  hair,  and  asks  Charley  to  let  hef  stay  with  him, 
then  leaves  the  room.  Charley's  pencil  is  soon  employed, 
ttid  the  little  sleeping  angel  (for  such  she  looks)  is  quickly 
aketcbed  by  the  young  artist ;  —  the  pale  face,  half  veiled 
by  t]ie  curls,  —  one  hwd  underneath  the  cheek,  th^  other 
banging  by  her  side,  —  the  feet  curled  up  on  the  c^air,  — 
and  the  firelight  flickering  about  her. 

Jessie  comes  in  to  take  her  down  stairs,  but  thinks  she 
looks  too  tired  for  romping,  so  leaves  her  to  her  slumbers  ; 
and  Charley  knows  that  the  excitement  of  Christmas  eve 
Mid  Christmas  games  would  be  too  much  for  him,  so  prom- 
iws  Jessie  to  dme  with  the  party  to-morrow,  if  they  will  let 
^  stay  as  he  is  to-night."  The  request  granted,  Jessie 
quits  the  silent  pair,  and  Charley  begins  to  put  colors  on  his 
pi^ure,  untU  a  second  Tiny  lives  upon  the  white  paper. 

oy  and  by  Tiny  awakes.  She  looks  about  her,  and  seems 
^  ask  the  usual  question  on  such  occasions,  "Where  am 
1?"  When  she  sees  Charley,  she  smiles  and  gets  quietly 
^wn  fix)m  her  chair,  and  stands  by  him  as  if  asking  him  to 
*P^  to  her%  Strange  that  he,  too,  should  feel  shy  ;  but 
be  sees  only  the  artist  in  the  child,  and  thinks  her  quite  old. 
At  last  he  shows  her  the  half-finished  sketch  he  has  before 
bint  She  ia  delighted  with  it,  and  says,  ''  What  a  pretty 
<^  I  how  beautSully  sketched  I  '^  She  does  not  know  it 
^  her  own  likeness. 

And  now  they  begin  to  talk  of  pictures.  Tiny  has  the 
f^antage  here,  for  she  has  studied  all  Mr.  Eveleigh's  paint- 
^,  and  seen  those  of  her  drawing-master.    Moreover,  she 
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has  visited  the  National  Gallery,  and  been  twice  with  Am 
to  the  Exhibition.  She  can  tell  of  Landseer's  horses,  and  c 
Cooper's  cows  and  sheep,  as  yet  only  visions  in  the  mind  c 
Charley.  But  Jessie  comes  again,  and  seeing  her  fresh  an 
sleepless,  says  she  must  come  downstairs  and  see  th 
Christmas  sports,  so  she  wishes  Charley  a  reluctant  "  goo 
night."  In  hops  Anna  and  cries,  "  Charley,  you  must  com 
down  ;  it  is  wretched  to  have  a  Christmas  eve  without  yot 
You  can  lie  on  the  settle  or  in  the  chimney-comer  quit 
snugly,  and  we  all  should  be  so  much  happier.  There  i 
Jessie  running  up  and  down  stairs,  —  Pynsent  fidgetting,  - 
Vncles  Timothy  and  James  wondering  whether  it  woul 
hurt  you,  — that  tall  military  Lieutenant  Burford  begging  1 
say  he  will  bring,  you  down,  —  Captain  Burford  fussing,  - 
and  Louisa  Colville  hoping  it  is  not  on  her  account ;  so  i 
deed  you  must  come." 

"Very  well, '\  said  Charley,  looking  like  a  victim,  "yc 
know  I  should  like  it,  only  "  — 

Off  goes  Anna  like  a  shot ;  returns,  followed  by  Pynsei 
and  Nelson,  who  gently  take  up  Charley  in  their  arms,  an 
carry  ^im  down-stairs.  The  girls  seize  the  mattress  ai 
pillows,  which  are  soon  arranged  upon  the  settle,  and  he 
almost  as  soon  placed  upon  them.  The  dreaded  intr 
duction  to  Miss  Colville  over,  he  feels  very  glad  that  he  hi 
joined  such  a  happy  party,  and  immediately  begins  in  h 
mind's  eye  to  group  beautiful  pictures  from  the  flitting  an 
varied  forms  about  him.  Tiny  seats  herself  at  his  feet,  an 
seems  pleased  with  everything,  in  her  own  demure,  qm< 
way :  and  so  they  wait  awhile,  till  the  veritable  sports  b 
gin. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

All  the  family  party  are  assembled  in  the  hall ;  all  the  ae 
vants  and  laborers  in  the  kitchen .  The  tables  are  covered  wil 
mugs,  cups,  and  glasses  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ;  cider  an 
ale  are  there  for  the  men  and  women,  wine  for  the  ladiei 
Cakes,  biscuits,  nuts,  almonds,  and  raisins,  and  all  sorts  o 
eweets,  are  on  the  hall-table ;  cold  beef  and  bread  and  chees 
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on  the  kitchen-table.  Filling  both  hearthS;  and  threatening 
to  bum  to  death  the  overpowered  "dogs,"  are  enormous 
ashen  fagots,  bound  together  by  numerous  strong '  dry 
withs.  Already  they  are  beginning  to  bum,  sparkle,  and 
crackle ;  and  the  assembled  party  watch  earnestly  the  withs, 
cup  and  glass  in  hand. 

"Crack  I  enap !  bounce  I ''  goes  one  of  the  withs,  loos- 
ening the  imprisoned  fagot  at  one  ebd,  and  giving  it  up 
more  easily  to  the  flames.  ''Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah!'' 
lonnds  from  the  kitchen  as  the  laborers  press  into  the  door- 
Wij  of  the  hall.  "  Health  to  Miss  Jessie  and  Master  Pyn- 
KDt, — hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  I ''  all  the  drinking-vessels  are 
drained  and  filled  aeain. 

"Crack  I  snay  !  bounce  I  "  goes  another,  with  "  Health 
to  Miss  Anna  and  Master  Charley,  —  hip,  hip,  hip^  hurrah  I  " 
lonnds  through  hall  and  kitchen,  both  now  filled  promis- 
cnonsly  witii  all  the  guests,  rich  and  poor :  cups  and  glasses 
drained  again. 

"Crack I  snap!  bounce!"  goes  one  of  the  withs  of 
the  kitchen  fagot.  "Health  to  Master  Peter,  far  away 
oter  zea,  and  may  he  zoon  come  back  again,  —  hip,  hip,  hip, 
hurrah  I ''  —  more  cups  and  glasses  drained. 

"I cannot  drink  more,  thank  you,"  says  Miss  Colville, 
aittmg  down,  because  she  can  no  longer  stanfl  for  laughing. 

"Oh,  you  must,"  replies  Pynsent,  filling  her  wine-glass 
with  hot  elder  wine,  of  which  delicious,  spicy  beverage  there 
w  a  great  quantity. 

"Crack!  snap!  bounce!"  again  in  the  hall.  The 
Buddie  with  is  parted,  and  such  a  bang  it  gives  that  Tiny 
starts  back  in  affright.  "  Health  to  Miss  Betsey  Burton  and 
Mr.  James  Barnard,  —  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  ! "  —  the  coup- 
^g  of  this  •  pair  is  an  understood  joke,  atid  causes  a  sup- 
pressed titter. 

So  fast  snap  the  withs  that  there  is  now  scarcely  time  to 

empty  arid  replenish  the  glasses  between  each.     "  Captain 

^J^ord  and  Master  Nelson,  —  Mr.  Timothy  Barnard, — 

*fle  strange  young  Lunnun  ladies,  —  and  all  the  good  Bur- 

^°  family,  and  all  belonging  to  them,  here,  there,  and  every- 

^nere^ — hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah!"     and  three  cheers  and 

/'^^^ical  honors,  and  "  We  won't  go  home  till  morning,"  led 

J,  Captain  Burford  and  Farmer  Barnard ;  and  enough  hot 

^^^^  and  elder  wine  to  make  the  whole  party  very  nearly, 

'^^t  quite,  tipsy. 

8 
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All  the  withs  have  cracked,  snapped,  and  bonnced,  ai 
the  big  pieces  of  wood  that  they  bound  are  left  to  bom  01 
brightly  and  cheerily  on  the  hearths.  Scarcely  have  the  tw 
diviaions  of  hall  and  kitchen  found  their  level,  when  they  ar 
aroused  by  sounds  of  singing  out  of  doors,  — anything  bu 
ihe  "  music  of  the  spheres/'  All  rush  into  the  passage,  ani 
open  the  door.  The  bright  winter  moon  almost  walks  in,- 
she  quite  looks  in,  —  as  do  some  score  of  men  and  women 
each  bearing  pitchers  and  jugs.  And  she  might  look  dowi 
on  many  a  worse  scene :  those  three  pretty  girls,  and  tha 
sweet  child,  all  laughing  and  wonderine  in  front,  with  thei 
heads  poked  out  into  the  frosty  air,  and  their  white  fro(^ 
shii^g  in  the  moonlight ;  behind  them-  all  kinds  of  mal 
forms  and  faces,  looking  over  their  shoulders,  and  laughinj 
heartily  ;  above  them  the  leafless  branches  of  the  creepei 
covered  with  hoar  frost,  and  gleaming,  like  frosted  silvei 
beneath  the  moon ;  in  front,  sotne  in  light  and  some  i 
shadow,  grotesque  figures  clad  in  all  kinds  of  cloaks  an 
shawls,  red,  gray,  brown,  and  yellow,  looking  and  soundin 
more  like  the  inhabitants  of  Pandemonium  than  of  Eh 
slum,  — men,  women,  and  children,  with  mouths  wide  opei 
carrying  vessels,  also  with  mouths  wide  open,  and  liie  sai 
mouths  apparently  asking  to  be  filled.  They  are  singing 
Christmas  carol  with  all  their  hearts ;  and  as  all  my  readei 
will  not,  I  hope,  be  Somersetshire,  a  verse  or  two  are  eul 
joined  for  their  edification.  It  must  be  premised  *tiiat  tli 
word  "  wassail "  is  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  and  thi 
the  carollers  pronounce  it  very  broad,  as  "  wassaail/' 

"  WaM&il  and  wasBAil  all  round  our  town ; 
The  cup  it  it  white,  and  the  ale  it  is  brown  ; 
The  cap  it  is  made  of  the  good  old  ashen  tree. 
And  so  is  your  ale  of  the  best  barley. 

'T  is  our  wassAil,  —  *tis  your  wassAil, 

And  joy  be  to  oar  jolly  wassAll. 

'*  Good  master  and  good  mistress  a-sitting  by  the  fire 
Whilst  we  poor  soals  are  ont  in  the  mire ; 
Pray  send  oat  your  maid  with  the  silTer*headed  pin, 
To  open  the  door  and  let  ns  all  come  in ; 

For 't  is  our  wassAil,  —  't  is  voor  wass&il, 
And  joy  be  to  our  jolly  wassail,**  etc.  etc. 

Whilst  these  and  other  verses  of  a  similar  sort  were  heStn 
sung,  a  little  Christmas  pantomime  was  being  carried  o: 
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amoogBt  the  young  people.    Anna  was  leaning  in  the  most 
gracefol  of  ^ttitades  against  the  door-post,  and  joining  heart 
ffiid  soul  in  the  carol.    The  rays  of  the  moon  on  her  dark 
glossj  hair  were  like  a  crown  ;  and  the  black  eyes  shot  a 
I      volley  of  incautious,  aimless  darta  out  into  the  night.    Lou- 
I       isa  Golville  had  one  hand  lightly  laid  on  her  shoulder,  and 
I        was  holdi4g  Tiny  with  the  other.     Anna  had  twined  some 
I        ivy  and  hoUy  into  her  fHend's  neatly  braided  golden  hair ; 
'        and  the  two  girls,  the  brunette  and  the  blonde,  contrasted 
prettfly,  as  ^ey  stood  carelessly  side  by  side.     Leaning 
ftgaioBt  the  opposite  door-post,  deep  in  shsidow,  yras  Nelson 
Burford,  and  not  far  from  him  Pynsent.     Most  people  will 
anticipate  me  when  I  say  that  they  were  neither  gazihg  at 
tbe  moon  nor  joining  in  the  singing,  but  looking  very  ear- 
neatly  and  admiringly  at  their  vCs-a-vis,    Jessie  suddenly 
appeared,  followed  by  Dinah  and  one  of  the  men,  bearing 
pitchers  brimming  with  cider.     Whilst  these  were  being 
emptied  in  the  various  jugs  and  cans  of  the  carollers,  Tiny 
alipt  away  to  Charley,  and  Nelson  also  vanished  ;  he  how- 
ever Boon  returned,  carrying  a  large  red  table-cloth  with  a 
black  border,  that  he  had  found  somewhere. 

"You  will  surely  take  cold,  young  ladies,"  he  said; 
"will  you  allow  me  to  offer  you  a  very  rough  shawl? ''^ 
•Jid,  without  waiting  for  permission,  he  placed  the  unusual 
^^nnent  across  the  shoulders  of  the  two  girls,  who,  laugh- 
^^g  and  blushing,  drew  it  around  them. 

"Qtdte  a  la  raul  and  Virginia,"  said  Pynsent  sarcasti- 
^^ly.  "  Bless  me,  how  polite  you  have  grown  I "  he  added 
^de  to  Nelson. 

"How  very  thotightful  of  you.  Nelson  I"  said  Jessie, 
^ho  had  been  out  in  the  court,  helping  the  wassailers  to 
^'^or,  and  who  really  looked  cold. 

^  **  He  might  have  given  it  to  you,  I  think,"  growled  the 
^*P1ain. 

A^way  went  the  motley  group  of  Christmas  carollers,  and 
y^Jt'e  soon  succeeded  by  others,  to  whose  various  ditties  the 
jj^rfeldites  were  content  to  listen  through  a  closed  door, 
t^t:  all  of  whom  had  their  quota  of  cider,  thanks  to  Jessie's 
^•^^raUty. 

^    *  *  Please,  Miss,  here's  the  zingers,"  said  Dinah  confiden- 
*^\ly  to  Jessie^ 

* '  Ask  them  into  the  kitchen,  and  give  them  some  bread 
^^^  cheese  And  dder,"  said  Jessie. . 
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Soon  a  tnmult  of  sounds  issued  from  the  kitchen :  violin, 
violoncello;  flute,  fife,  and  "  all  kinds  of  music/'  accompa- 
nied by  every  gradation  of  voice. 

"We  must  come  out  and  hear  them/'  said  Jessie,  "or 
they  will. not  like  it/' 

"Oh,  by  all  means/'  said  Miss  Colville,  clapping  her 
hands,  "  I  never  had  such  fun  in  my  life  I  Hav^  they  any- 
thing of  this  sort  in  India,  Mr.  Burford  ?  " 

Nelson  was  talking  to  Anna,  who  was  giving  him  a  most 
animated  description  of  Miss  Primmerton.  "I  beg  yoilr 
pardon,"  he  said,  starting  round. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Louisa,  and  followed  Jessie  and  the 
rest  into  the  kitchen. 

They  were  obliged  to  put  off  all  Christmas  gajnbols  and 
eames  to  another  evening,  and  to  have  supper  as  soon  as 
uie  singing  was  concluded.  Here  Nelson's  military  polite- 
ness to  the  ladies  shone  far  more  brightly  than  Pynsent's, 
As  it  was  genuine,  and  inherited  from  his  excellent  father, 
nobody  but  Pynsent  remarked  upon  it.  He,  who  had  never 
found  time  for  the  graces  himself,  was  particularly  struck 
by  them  in  his  friend,  and  did  not  fail  to  comment  upon 
them  in  various  little  asides,  both  to  their  possessor  and  the 
Captain. 

Nelson  was  a  tall,  good-looking  young  man,  with  very 
marked  features.  '  Hq  had  much  softness  of  eye,  and  gen- 
tleness of  manner ;  but  there  was  an  unmistakable  determi- 
nation about  his  mouth,  that  a  physiognomist  would  have 
called  almost  rigid.  This  was  particularly  remarkable  when 
he  was  thoughtful ;  and  he  had  a  habit  of  putting  his  lc!1 
elbow  into  his  right  hand,  and  leaning  his  cheek  upon  the 
back  of  his  left  hand,  bending  his  head,  and  gazing  upon 
seeming  vacancy,  that  displayed  this  particular  feature,  and 
a  fine  Koman  nose,  to  jadvantage.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  he  was  stem  and  obstinate  when  his  temper  was  mucl 
tried,  as  well  as  wh^n  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  tc 
anything;  and  Jessie  knew  that  mildness  and  gentlenesc 
alone  could  ever  succeed  in  changing  his  purpose ;  at  least, 
so  it  had  been  when  he  was  young,  and  so  she  fancied  ii 
was  still.  His  mind  once  made  up,  powerful  influence  wae 
necessary  to  turn  it.  She  was  very  piuch  pleased  to  find 
him  so  polite  and  attentive  to  the  young  ladies;  and  al- 
though he  could  not,  of  necessity,  be  no^always  by  her 
side  as  he  used  to  be  when  they  were  younger,  still,  she  fire* 
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qnentlj  met  his  eye,  and  its  soft  light,  and  the  smile  that 
relieved  the  slight  sternness  of  his  mouth,  always  gave  her 
joy.  Perhaps  they  also  occasioned  rather  an  uncomfortable 
beating  of  her  heart,  usually  so  regular  in  its  pulsations ; 
bat  this  she  thought  very  foolish,  and  a  thing  to  struggle 
against. 

They  all  slept  so  well  that  night,  that  there  was  a  regu- 
lar scramble  to  get  breakiast  over  in  time  to  walk  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  church,,  oh  Christmas  morning.  Besides,  it 
took  longer  than  usual  to  perform  the  customary  greet- 
ings. The  "  Merry  Christmas,  and  happy  New  Tear  when 
it  comes,"  went  round  so  often,  that  Tiny  found  herself  re- 
peating it  scjftly  at  breakfast,  she  not  having  had  courage  to 
say  it  aloud.  She  now  mentally  addressed  each  member  of 
tk  party,  and  wondered  what  it  all  meant.  She  had  never 
hewn  a  "  Merry  Christmas,"  although  she  had  spent  one 
or  two  Christmas  days  with  Anna  at  Uncle  Timothy's. 
Mrs.  Eveleigh  had  considered  it  a  point  of  duty  to  keep 
Tiny  constantly  employed ;  so  that  on  such  days  as  were 
genuine  holidays  to  all,  she  had  been  chained  to  collects, 
byinns,  catechisms,  and  Bible  and  Gospel  history,  with  a 
^ew,  Mrs.  Eveleigh  thought,  to  her  teaching  them  herself 
wipe  day. 

Here,  everybody  was  joyous,  and  she  began  to  feel  joyous 
too :  true,  it  was  4i  moonshiny,  not  a  sjunshiny  joyousness, 
—still  her  little  heart  was  glad.  Everybody  was  kind  and 
loving  to  the  child ;  everybody  stroked  her  soft,  silky  hair ; 
everybody  tried  to  make  her  laugh  a  good,  natural  laugh ; 
^d  Mr.  James  Barnard  caught  her  up  in  liis  arms,  and 
seated  her  on  his  shoulder,  which  action,  though  it  terrified, 
gave  her  a  strange  sensation  of  pleasure.  In  all  probabil- 
ity she  would  have  been  upon  his  head,  had  not  Aunt  Bet- 
sey suddenly  appeared,  and  checked  the  fanner's  playful- 
ness. 

How  different  was  that  brisk,  cheerful  walk  through  the 
fr^t-bitten  fields,  by  the  spangled  hedgerows,  over  the 
crisp  ice,  along  the  hard  turnpike  road,  to  the  prim  two  and 
two  of  Miss  Primmerton's  "  family,"  when  on  their  way  to 
church ;  or  the  quiet  precision  of  Mrs.  Eveleigh,  when  she 
led  Tiny  by  the  hand  to  theh*  nearest  place  of  worship ! 
2^^  the  pedestrians  amused  themselves  by  wishing  every- 
|j^  they  met  xhe  compliments  of  the  season ;  and  how 
^  admired  the  little  stars  of  laurel-leaves  affixed  to  each 
S» 
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pane  in  the  cottage  windows,  by  bright  red  wafers  I  An 
the  little  village  church  I  Louisa  Colville  and  Tiny  coul 
not  fix  their  attention  on  the  service,  I  am  ashamed  to  saj 
though  they  tried  hard  to  do  so,  they  were  so  struck  by  tl 
garden  of  evergreens  around  them.  Branches  of  holly  an 
ivy  in  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk ;  more  branches  in  a 
the  windows  ;  more  standing  upright  in  an  incredible  ma 
.ner  from  every  pew.  Tiny  longed  to  pilfer  a  bunch,  but  si 
had  a  sort  of  notion  that  it  would  be  sacrilege,  so  si 
chased  away  the  wicked  desire,  and  was  rather  troubled 
conscience  when  she  heard  the  conmiandment,  "  Thou  slu 
not  steal/' 

Mr.  Michelson  and  his  son  Chatham  sat  in  afvery  bow 
of  evergreens ;  the  big,  curtained,  escutcheoned  pew,  beii 
regularly  perforated  to  admit  the  stalks.  Chatham  w 
continually  glancing  from  between  two  very  pompous  holl 
bushes  at  the  young  damsels  in  their  muffs  and  Airs ;  ai 
even  Mr.  Michelson  occasionally  rested  his  golden  eyegla 
on  his  prayer-book,  to  take  a  furtive  look  into  the  opposi 
pew.  Once  or  twice  Anna  caught  his  eye,  and  she  ecu 
with  difficulty  refrain  from  a  smile  of  greeting.  Tiny,  to 
when  admiring  that  large  spray  of  holly  and  the  temptu 
red  berries  just  in  front  of  Mr.  Michelson,  saw  that  he  w 
looking  at  her,  and  wondered  who  those  fine  gentlemi 
could  be  in  the  great  pew. 

Even  through  Uncle  Timothy's  pious  mind,  recollectio 
of  years  gone  by  crept  like  a  dream  at  the  sight  of  t 
Christmas  flowers ;  although  his  eyes  wandered  not,  and  1 
joined  in  each  response  with  the  soul  as  well  as  the  lii: 
He  was  a  fine  example  to  his  nephew  Pynsent,  as  he  kn< 
down  on  the  bare  boards  of  the  pew,  tiie  hassocks  beii 
scarce,  and  preoccupied. 

There  was  one  in  that  little  church  whose  whole  heart  w; 
in  the  service,  —  doubtless  there  were  many.  Jessie's  mii 
strayed  not  that  day  from  her  devotions.  She  felt  that  si 
had  so  many  to  pray  for,  so  much  to  be  thankful  for ;  aom 
thing  to  appropriate  for  herself  or  others,  in  every  pray 
and  thanksgiving  of  our  sublime  Liturgy,  that  she  had  i 
time  for  wandering  thoughts. 

When  the  service  was  concluded,  our  party  walki 
briskly  home.  Captain  Burford  and  Nels«i  were  awaitii 
them,  they  having  been  to  their  own  parish  church ;  aj 
roast  beef,  turkey,  and  plum-puddings,  were  craving  to  1 
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pot  Upon  fhe  table.  With  good  appetites  and  good  tem- 
pera all  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  nobody  envied  ^.  Michel- 
son  and  his  son  Chatham's  lonely  splendor  at  the  hall.  In 
the  kitchen  were  some  dozen  aged  women,  pensioners  of 
JeflfflVs,  who  were  to  partake  of  the  good  Christmas  cheer. 
Charles  had  a  snug  little  round  table  close  to  his  couch,  and 
Tiny  insisted,  whispering  her  insistance  to  Jessie,  upon  par- 
Ting  his  plate  to  and  fro,  and  waiting  on  him  :  she  thought 
a  great  deal  more  of  his  dinner  than  of  her  own.  Jessie 
tnd  Pynsent  had  given  place  to  Aunt  Betsey  and  Fanner 
Barnard,  who  took,  at  their  request,  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  table,  the  sides  of  which  were  filled  by  well-assorted 
pairs,  who  had  fallen  together,  nobo'dy  knew  how.  Uncle 
Timothy  and  his  dear  Jessie,  Captain  Surford  and  Tiny,  on 
one  aide ;  Pynsent  and  Louisa  Colville,  Nelson  and  Anna 
<ni  the  other.  All  looked  pleased  except  Certain  Burford, 
ud  he  was  unusually  silent,  in  spite  of  Jessie's  efforts  at 
conversation. 

''Let  me  give  you  some  bread  sauce.  Miss  Annabella,'' 
«M  Nelson. 

"  Why  are  you  so  stiff  as  to  call  me  '  Miss '  t "    inquired 
-^a,  laughing.     "  You  do  not  call  Jessie,  Miss  Jessie.'' 
"  Oh  t  l^cause  you  are  so  changed,  that  I  cannot  look 

.Qpon  you  as  the  Anna  of  former  times ;  whereas  your  sister 

^  HQUch  as  she  used  to  be." 
**  And  why  am  I  so  much  more  changed  than  Jessie  ?  " 
**  You  were  a  little  saucy  child  when  I  saw  you  last,  ahd 

•'And  now — "  repeated  Anna  anxiouslv. 
•'She  is  a  very  saucy  young  woman,'' interrupted  Pyn- 
*^xit,  rather  snappishly. 

*'  Thank  you,  Pynsent,"  said  Anna ;  "  You  might  at  least 
*^ve  letifr.  BurforA  find  that  out  for  himself;  with  a  stress 
«^oiithe"Mr."  ^ 

^  "  Mr.  Burford  is  not  likely  to  find  out  anything  unpleas- 
"^^gin  connection  with  Annsf  Burton,"  said  Nelson,  with  a 
glance  of  admiration  at  Anna's  beautiful  face. 

"Now,  Nelson,  I  hope  you  are  not  grown  a  flatterer," 
Baid  his  father ;  "  I  heard  what  you  said." 

"I  never  flatter  willingly,"  replied  Nelson  coloring. 
Jessie  had  also  heard  what  Nelson  said,  and  seen  the. 
^ftiice.    Why  did  she  heave  an  involuntary  sigh,  as  she 
P^fceived  that  Anna  was  neither  insensible  to  the  compli- 
^^^t,  nor  the  admiration  t 
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Christmas-day  passed  off  quickly  and  happily ;  and  ma.:^^ 
plans  were  formed  for  the  ensuing  week.     The  gentlem^5?J^# 
old  and  young,  were  very  attentive  to  the  ladies  ;^^coX3i- 
panied  them  in  a  long  walk,  and  made  themselves  useful  a^s^d 
agreeable,  as  gallant,  well-mannered  gentlemen  should  d.  c?  i 
only  once  or  twice  had  Anna  to  scold  Pynsent  for  sotxJ© 
breach  of  politeness  to  Louisa  Colville,  and  to  receive  « 
"  Do  you  think  me  a  dandy,  or  an  exquisite,  Anna  'i "  fram 
Pynsent  in  return. 

The  following  morning  they  were  honored  by  an  unex- 
pected call  from  Mr.  Michelson ;  he  came  about  the  elec- 
tion, but  as  the  gentlemen  were  out,  he  found  other  matter 
of  conversation  lor  the  ladies.  They  were  variously  occu- 
pied :  Aunt  Betsey  was  knitting,  as  usual ;  Jessie  was  giv- 
ing orders  and  superintending  household  matters ;  Anna 
was  netting  a  purse  ;  Louisa  Colville  was  reading,  and  Tiny 
and  Charley  were  busily  engaged  in  drawing  at  the  little 
table  placed  by  the  couch  of  the  latter.  A  large  bright  fire 
was  burning  in  the  grate  of  the  parlor  where  they  were  sit- 
ting, and  altogether  they  looked  as  cheerful  and  pretty  a 
party  as  could  be.  When  the  greetings  and  introductions 
were  over,  Mr.  Michelson  said,  addressing  Anna  — 

"  And  is  it  possible  that  you  can  be  the  child  that  I  met 
some  years  ago  ?  You  are  exactly  what  your  aunt  was 
when  I  had  first  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance ;  and  I 
suppose  you  are  now  perfectly  accomplished:  you  play, 
ypu  sing,  you  dance,  vou8  parlez  Fratigai8,e  Italiano.  Ah! 
parla  eUa  Italiano  f '' 

"  St,  Stgnore,^'  replied  Anna,  with  perfect  self-possession. 

They  then  began  a  short  conversation  in  Italian,  in  which 
Mr.  Michelson  said  he  would  give  worlds  to  show  Anna  the 
beauties  of  Italy,  and  take  her  himself  to  see  the  magnificent 
works  of  art,  di  quelpaese  magnifico.  This  led  to  his  asking 
what  the  young  artists  at  the  side  table  were  about,  still  in 
Italian. 

"  Tiny,''  said  Anna,  "bring  Mr.  Michelson  that  old  castle 
you  have  just  been  drawing,  he  would  like  to  see  it.  She 
has  drawn  it  from  imagination  entirely,  Mr.  Michelson." 

Tiny  looked  frightened,  but  obeyed. 

"  Who  is  that  child  ? "  asked  Mr.  Michelson. 

"  A  ward  of  my  uncle's,''  Replied  Anna. 

"  What  is  your  name,  little  girl  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Michelson, 
heedless  of  the  drawing  she  held. 
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"Sophia,  sir ;  bat  they  call  me  Tiny,  because  Anna  thinks 
me  80  little." 
"Sophia  what  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Michelson. 
"  Sophia  Eveleigh/'  replied  Tiny,  looking  terrified  at  such 
i^peated  questions. 

Mr.  Michelson  seemed  satisfied.    He  took  the  drawing, 
apd,  with^a  voice  of  pure  astonishment,  asked  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  the  chilli  could  have,  herself,  done  the  drawing 
she  presented. 
''Yes,"  she  said  timidly. 

"And  is  my  bid  friend  Charley  as  clever  as  you  are  ?  "  he 
«8ked. 

"Much  cleverer,  sir,"  replied  Tiny,  peeping  into  his  face. 

^r  the  first  time,  her  eyes  met  his ;  she  did  not  like  their 

^pression,  but  quietly  crept  back  to  her  chair,  near  Charles. 

Mr.  Michelson  followed  her,  and  whilst  professedly  look- 

^g  over  Charles's  drawing,  was  gazing  fixedly  at  her. 

"  My  nephew  is  said  to  have  a  great  talent  for  drawing, 
^T.  Michelson,"  said  Aunt  Betsey,  "  and  he  is  very  anx- 
'<)us  to  become  an  artist ;  but  I  am  sure  his  father  would 
^ot  have  liked  him  to  stoop  so  low."  • 

"Low,  Madam  1 "  said  Mr.  Michelson,  starting  as  if  from 

*  dream.     "  Superba  !   Brava  t    Is  that  your  sketch  of  your 

^tcr,  sir  ?  "    he  exclaimed  enthusiastically,   looking  for 

^o  first' time  at  Charley's  drawing,  which  was  a  likeness 

^  Anna.      "  Self-taught  I     You  must  be  better  taught. 

j^adam,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  let  this  talent  be  buried 

^^i'e.    Tour  nephew  must  go  abroad :  he  must  study." 

Charley  sighed. 

* '  I  could  give  him  introductions,  — facilitate  his  studying, 
!^^  make  him  one  of  the  first  of  English  artists,  or  I  am  no 
J^age  of  talent." 

^Charley  lifted  himself  up  on  his  couch,  his  face  flushed 
^^th  sudden  joy. 

•*0h,  could  you?"  ho  exclaimed;  "would  you?  will 
yon?" 

^'I  believe  I  could  and  would  assist  you,."   said  Mr. 
^^Jchelson,  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  lovely  portrait. 

The  color  again  faded  from  Charles's  cheeks,  as  he  sud- 
denly remembered  his  seemingly  incurable  weakness.  Mr. 
Michelson  perceived  it,  and  remembered  that  he  had  heard 
^f  his  never  having  recovered  from  the  fever. 

"  We  will  talk  of  this  another  day,"  he  said ;  "  perhaps 
you  ^1  now  show  me  some  more  sketches." 
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Anna  rose  and  produced  a  ronffh  portfolio,  fiill  of  dra 
ings,  which  she  displayed  to  Mr.  Michelson,  one  afi 
another,  and  his  genuine  love  of  the  art,  and  perfect  cc 
noisseurship,  enabled  him  to  appreciate  their  different  nu 
its.  There  were  some  of  Tiny's  amongst  them,  equal 
clever,  but  in  a  different  way.  Charley's  were  all  from  r 
ture, — hers  either  copies  or  imaginative  sketches,  as  8 
had  had  no  opportunities  of  studying  from  nature.  11 
M^chelson's  love  of  the  beautiful  was  called  forth  in  all 
bearings.  Here  stood  Anna,  her  graceful  figure  bendii 
over  the  table  by  his  side ;  there  "nny,  whose  pale  spiritu 
ity  troubled  him ;  and  here  again  the  tokens  of  great  n: 
ural  genius  in  paintings  of  no  mean  beauty.  Anywhc 
else,  Louisa  Golville  would  have  attracted  him,  but  she  sa 
into  mediocrity  beside  the  loveliness  of  her  friend. 

And  the  gipsy,  Anna,  knew  her  power.  She  perceiv 
that  her  womimly  charms  had  completed  the  conquest  tt 
the  childish  graces  had  oegun,  and  she  was  proud  to  ha 
made  a  temporary  slave  of  the  great  Mr.  Michel8on,*thou, 
she  did  not  display  her  satisfaction. 

After  some  general  conversation  about  the  election  a 
canvassing  the  ladies,  Mr.  Michelson  took  his  leave,  a 
Anna  was  ringing  his  praises  wlv^n  Uncle  Timothy  and  IN 
sent  returned  from  their  walk,  to  undergo  a  repetition  of  J 
sayings  and  doings. 


CHAPTER  X. 

On  the  following  Monday  Jessie  and  Pynsent  left  hMi 
immediately  after  breakfast,  and  all  Anna's  curiosity  cou 
not  find  out  where  they  were  going.  As  they  wiJIc 
quickly  on,  their  voices  sounded  cheeniy  through  the  fros 
air,  and  it  was  evident  they  were  bound  on  no  unpleasa 
errand.  In  about  half  an  hour  they  reached  a  smaH  gent 
man's  house, — a  house,  at  least,  built  some  hundred  yar 
off  the  road,  and  enclosed  by  shrubs  and  iron  paling, 
was  something  like  one  of  the  many  "Citizens'  Bozqs 
i^dar  London,  and  evidenced  more  of  wealth  than  taste. 
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Thqr  valked  up  a  short  drive,  rang  the  bell,  and  asked  if 
Ur.  Skiimer  was  at  home.  They  were  shown  into  a  room 
originally  intended  for  a  library,  bat  converted  into  an  oflSce, 
bj  means  of  innumerable  parchments  and  papers.  Here,  at 
g  large  desk,  sat  a  very  little  shrivclled-op  man ;  his  skin 
looked  like  one  of  his  own  parchments,  and  his  eyes  like 
two  little  mice,  eating  their  way  through  it.  He  was  not  a 
Tory  old  man,  but  the  wrinkles  in  his  forehead,  and  about 
the  corners  of  his  mouth,  might  have  been  the  furrows  of  a 
(Gary's  ploughing. 

"How  do  you  do.  Miss  Burton?  how  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Pynsentf  he  said,  expressing  himself  very  slowly,  and 
upparently  wiih  <Ufficalty.  **  You  are  the  most  regular  pay- 
iDttters  I  have)  —  always  to  the  day :  if  your  father  had 
l)een  like  you,  <febts  would  never  have  accumulated  as  they 

Pynsent  took  a  leather  pocket-book  out  of  his  pocket, 
from  whence  he  drew  a  large  packet  of  bank-notes. 

"Ttere  are  fiffcy  pounds  for  the  last  half-year's  interest,'' 
k  Baid,  placing  a  portion  of  the  notes  before  Mr.  Skinner. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Skinner,  slowly  counting  and  ex- 
imining  the  notes.  Finding  them  satisfactory,  he  wrote  a 
i^pt,  acknowledging  the  half-year's  interest  on' two  thou- 
ttod  pounds  at  five  per  cent.  Pynsent  took  it,  placed  it  in 
his  pocket-book,  and  again  began  counting^  bank-notes, 
wfiilet  Mr.  Skinner  looked  on  with  a  pleased  astonishment 
in  hk  twinkling  eyes,  as  if  Bome  unexpected  good  luck  were 
"Opening  to  him. 

"Now,  Mr.  Skinner,"  said  Pynsent,  "I  have  the  pleaa- 

^  of  pa^g  you  two  hundred  pounds,  in  part  of  the  prin- 

®M,  which  will  reduce  our  debt  to  you,  for  the  money  you 

^^  good  enough  to  lend  my  father  upon  mortgage  on  Pair- 

rr<l,  to  eighteen  hundred  pounds,  and  the  annual  interest  to 

mnety/' 

^(r.  Skinner  opened  his  eyes  with  wonder,  as  he  took  the 
^^  of  bank-notes,  and  said  — 

.  **How  is  this,  Mr.  Pynsent?  —  how  is  this?  have  you 
^^  a  legacy  left,  or  stepped  into  a  good  profession  f  " 

'*  My  sister  has  managed  to  put  by  from  twenty  to  thirty 
^^l^ds  a  year,  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  and  you'  will 
^^H  find  that  the  two  hundred  are  thus  raised  without  leg^ 

^^.  Skinner  looked  up  from  the  notes  he  was  countmg,  at 
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the  smiling  rosy  face  of  Jessie ;  he  contemplated  her  so 
quiringly,  that  she  blushed^  and  ahnost  laughed,  as  i 
said  — 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Skinner,  I  assure  you  Pynsent  has  saved 
well  as  I.    He  put  by  something  everv  year  out.  of 
small  allowance  in  London,  and  if  he  had  been  at  ho 
when  the  hundred  pounds  were  ready,  we  should  hi 
brought  part  of  the  money  before. 

"  You  are  a  wonderful  young  woman,"  said  Mr.  Skim 
very  slowly,  giving  emphasis  to  each  word.  "Here  it 
stamped  receipt,  and  now  you  must  come  and  take  soi 
thing.'' 

.  "  Oh,  no !   we  have  only  just  breakfasted,  thank  yoi 
said  Jessie.  [ 

"  By  all  means,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Skinner,"  said  P 
sent ;  "  a  frosty  walk,  and  a  hasty  breakfast  before  it,  hi 
given  me  a  second  appetite." 

Jessie  looked  reproachfully  at  Pynsent,  who  smiled  kn< 
ingly  at  her  in  return.  Mr.  Skinner  asked  them  to  foU 
him,  and  he  led  them  into  a  good  dining-room,  where  w 
the  remains  of  breakfast ;  that  is,  one  teacup  and  sauce] 
small  teapot,  and  two  empty  basins. 

"  My  children  are  just  gone  to  school,"  said  Mr.  Skinn 
"  they  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  seen  you,  JM 
Jessie :  they  often  talk  of  you,  and  say  how  kind  you 
to  them." 

Jessie  had  no  idea  that  she  had  ever  been  kind  to  then 

Mr.  Skinner  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  refreshmei 
The  servant  stared.  She  went  away,  however,  and 
turned  with  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  small  port 
of  butter.  Mr.  Skinner  felt  for  his  ^eys,  and  left  the  roo 
soon  after,  a  little  jug  of  cider  appeared.  He  then  ci 
fully  unlocked  the  sideboard,  and  produced  a  few  dry  1 
cuits  and  a  nearly  empty  decanter. 

"  You  will  understand,  Miss  Burton,"  he  said,  "  why  I 
obliged  to  lock  away  these  things  myself:  servants  are : 
to  be  trusted  with  sweets  or  wine." 

Pouring  out  half  a  glass  of  wine,  he  offered  it  to  Jesi 
together  with  the  biscuits.  She  declined  both,  but  on 
pressing  her  very  much,  took  a  biscuit,  which  she  founi 
impossible  to  eat.  Pynsent,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to 
seized  with  an  unusually  voracious  appetite  and  an  unc< 
men  thirst.    Not  only  did  he  drink  Mr.  Skinner's  healtfc 
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'  one  glass  of  wine,  but  he  toasted  his  children  in  the  remain- 
ing glass,  which  emptied  the  decanter.  Then  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  try  what  kind  of  cider  Mr.  Skinner's  apples 
made,  and  found  that  as  they  made  very  fair  cider,  he  would 
do  the  jug  the  honor  of  emptying »it,  pledging  Mr.  Skinner 
graTelj  as  he  did  so.  The  small  piece  of  butter  soon  disap- 
peared, as  he  laid  it  thickly  on  the  bread,  and  ate  it  with 
cheese,  telling  Mr.  Skinner  that  he  liked  to  be  economical, 
and  therefore  made  one  piece  of  bread  do  for  both  butter 
md  cheese.  When  he  had  got  through  as  much  as  he  could 
of  these  viands,  he  tried  the  biscuits,  but  here  he  evidently 
came  to  a  stop.  He  coughed  violently,  and  saying  that  it 
was  so  odd  that  dry  biscuits  always  caused  a  tickling  in  his 
throat,  "he  dran^  the  remainder  of  the  cider.  Jessie  tried  in 
vam  to  catch  his  eye.  He  would  eat  and  drink,  although 
die  knew  that  he  had  never  drank  in  his  life  before  at  so 
^7  an  hour.  Mr.  Skinner  glanced  in  a  troubled  way  at 
his  diminishing  edibles,  and  anon  with  an  inquisitive  twinkle 
of  the  eye  at  Jessie.  He  scanned  her  well,  and  appeared 
to  have  an  agreeable  impression  of  her. 

"And  you  really. saved  that  two  hundred  pounds  out  of 
your  small  property.  Miss  ?  You  are  an  honor  to  your 
ftmily."  This  he  repeated  more  than  once,  until  Jessie 
began  to  feel  uncomfortable.  She  asked  about  his  little 
giiis,  ^nd  he  said  that  they  had  gone  sadly  to  waste  since 
4e  death  of  his  wife.  He  questioned  her  closely  concem- 
ii^g  the  expenses  of  her  housekeeping,  to  which  Pynsent  an- 
swered that  she  was  really  so  very  stingy,  tliere  was  no  liv- 
ing with  her  ;  a  fact  that  accounted  for  his  doing  such  credit 
to  Mr.  Skinner's  good  cheer.  Mr.  Skinner  said,  laying 
gi^at  stress  on  each  separate  word  — 

"Well  done.  Miss  Jessie  I  well  done.  Miss  Jessie  I  " 
•Qd  proceeded  to  assure  her  that  if  her  forefathers  had  done 
the  same,  she  and  her  brothers  and  sister  would  be  rich 
P^ple  now. 

At  last  Pynsent  had  wished  Mr.  Skinner  his  last  "  merry 
Christmas,"  and  told  him  that  ho  would  do  himself  the 
pleasure  of  lunching  with  him  again  shortly,  and  Jessie 
bad  touched  the  tips  of  his  bony  fingers,  and  the^  were 
toty  out  of  the  gates. 
^Now,  Jessie,  I  declare  I  can  walk  no  farther,"  s&id 

rrittent ;  "  I  think  I  shall  go  back,  and  dine  with 'old  Skin- 
ner." 
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"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Fynsent  f  you  certain 
are  out  of  your  senses." 

"  Thatr  hard  cheese  and  sour  cider  will  be  sure  to  give  n 
an  apoplectic  fit :  but  did  n't  I  do  the  old  sinner  ?  Wh; 
Jessie,  ii'  he  had  but  turned  his  head,  I  meant  to  pocket  tJ 
remainder  of  the  loaf:  I  really  could  not  eat  it.  Hurral 
The  first  meal  that  anybody  ever  got  out  of  him.  Noboc 
ever  ate  too  much  before  in  his  house.  How  Captain  Be 
ford  will  enjoy  the  joke  I  " 

"  Ah,  but/'  said  Jessie,  "  the  children  and  servants  w 
suffer  for  it." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,  upon  my  word.    We  '11  gi 
them  a  dinner  this  Christmas  instead.     Only  to  think 
that  old  fellow's  father  having  been  bailiff  to  our  grandfathi 
and  the  pair  having  got  rich  upon  our  losses  I " 

« "  What  carriage  is  that  coming  up  our  road  ? ''  inti 
rupted  Jessie:  " there ^ — close  by  the  turnpike?  Isi 
Nelson  driving  7  Tes,  it  is  a  fly ;  what  can  be  the  m; 
ter?"  . 

They  hastened  to  mjset  the  vehicle,  and  to  their  astonif 
ment  found  that  it  contained  Charley  and  Tiny. 

"  Oh,  Nelson,  how  kind  and  thoughtful  of  you  I "  c 
claimed  Jessie,  giving  Nelson  a  glance  of  genuine  please 
and  gratitude. 

"  He  was  determined  that  I  should  not  fiiiish  my  sket 
to-day,"  said  Charley,  laughing,  "and  took  me  up  in  1 
arms,  and  brought  me  here,  on  this  mattress,  as  comfortal 
as  possible." 

"And  said  there  was  room  for  me,"  whispered  Tin 
"  and  I  like  it  so  much  I " 

"  Now,  Jessie,  you  squeeze  in  opposite  the  little  one 
said  Nelson,  "  and  Pynsent  can  walk  back,  and  escort  tl 
other  ladies,  who  are  just  started  with  Mr.  Barnard.  11 
father  is  waiting,  and  the  moor  is  full  of  people." 

Jessie  got  in,  feeling  great  admiration  of  Nelson,  and  i 
light  at  his  being  more  friendly  in  his  manners  than  he  hi 
been  the  previous  day. 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  Captain's  house^  and  were 
due  time  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  party.  Charley  w 
first  snugly  settled  in  ^  laxge  chaise  longue  by  the* libra 
fire,  with  a  variety  of  papers  and  magazines  before  him,  a] 
told  to  ring  if  he  wanted  anything ;  and  then  the  Captain 
preparations  began.    He  had  procured  a  quantity  of  li 
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from  all  the  tailors  and  Beamstresses  in  the  town,  and  he 
told  the  young  men  to  twist  it  round  the  feet  of  the  ladies. 
The  ladies  blushed  and  laughed,  and  the  gentlemen  declared 
themselves  *' willing." 

"Now  Jessie,  my  dear,  you  are  the  eldest,"  said  the 
Captain;  "come,  Nelson." 

Jessie  put  forth  her  foot,  clad  in  a  large,  sensible  pair  of 
thick  boots ;  and  a  very  tidy  foot  and  ancle  it  was. 

"I  think  you  had  better  let  me  do  it  myself.  Nelson,"  she 
^d ;  but  Nelson  insisted,  and  succeeded  in  twisting  the  list 
round  the  loot,  and  finally  pinning  it  securely^ 

"Now  you  won't  slip  on  the  ice,"  said  the  Captain. 

Anns^  and  ]jOuisa's  feet  were  simultaneously  extended, 
wd  similarly  operated  upon  by  both  the  young  men.  Nel- 
wn  admired  Anna's  pretty  little  foot,  but  agreed  with  the 
Captain  in  thinking  her  boots  too  thin  for  winter. 

"You  would  do  for  Iceland,  Miss  Colville,"  said  the  Cap- 
^ ;  "  those  fur  boots  and  that  muff  and  fur  cape  would  be 
pt  the  things  for  a  Russian  winter,  and  are  almost  as  good 
for  such  a  day  ^s  this  on  our  moor.  Ah,  there  is  the  pretty 
little  foot  1     Gome  to  me,  Tiny,  and  let  me  droes  it  up." 

The  Captain  took  Tiny  on  his  knee,  and  carefully  wrapped 
ker  boots  in  b'st. 

"  Oh,  you  cold  little  mouse !  "  he  said ;  "  you  are  not  half 
^rapped  up.  Nelson,  tell  Jane  to  bring  down  that  big  cape 
"fiedwithfiir." 

By-aud-by  Tiny  was  scarcely  to  be  seen,  thanks  to  "the 
%  cape  lin6d  with  fur,"  which  fairly  covered  her  up ;  and 
Charley  longed  to  make  a  picture  of  her  little  pale  face 
peeping  out  from  her  curls  like  a  white  rose-bud  from  its 
leaves.  Miss  Burton  made  rather  a  point  of  trimming  her 
own  boots,  but  Nelson  overcame  her  modest  scruples  ;  and 
*tla8t  they  were  all  ready,  and  all  rouffh-shod. 

/'Here  are  skates  for  you,  Pynsent,"  said  Nelson,  "and 
^e  are  in  the  arbor,  with  the  chair." 

"Good  by,"  said  Tiny  to  Charles,  as  if  she  were  never 
^ing  to  see  him-cmy  more. 

They  went  through  the  back  door  and  down  a  large  gar- 
^»  that  was  very  pretty  in  summer,  but  pow  covered  with 
*^8t.  At  the  bottom  of  the  garden  was  a  summer-house, 
'^m  whence  Nelson  procured  his  skates,  and  whither  he 
galled  Pynsent  to  help  him  to  drag  forth  a  large  arm-chair. 
^<2ro8a  die  legs  of  this  chair  he  had  caused  two  pieces  of 
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Bharpened  iron  io  be  placed,  in  the  shape  of  skates,  8 
bearing  the  article  triumphantly  along,  they  proceeded, 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  ran  a  river,  or  rather  was  a  m 
•  for  it  was  hard  frozen.  Over  the  river  was  a  little  rm 
bridge,  which  led  our  party  to  as  gay  and  originaf  a  8C< 
as  England  could  produce.  They  entered  what  was  g 
erally  an  immense  moor,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  coi 
reach  on  all  sides.  It  had  been  under  water  during  1 
floods,  and  was  now  a  huge  sheet  of  hard  ice,  smooth  i 
slippery  as  glass,  save  where  skates  had  formed  whimsi 
figures  on  its  surface.  Such  a  frost  had  not  happened  wi 
in  the  memory  of  man,  and  only  once  before  did  any  one 
member  to  have  seen  the  moor  frozen. 

The  full,  broad,  bare-faced  winter  sun  is  pouring  a  fie 
of  pale  dazzling  light  upon  the  ice-field,  which  gleams  f 
sparkles,  but  does  not  melt.  Many-colored  dresses  of  sm 
ladies  and  children  spring  up  like  flowers  upon  the  pis 
and  contrast  prettily  with  the  sparkling  ice  on  which  tl 
slip  and  slide  about,  —  and  gentlemen  in  skates  flit  here  t 
there,  literally  cutting  through  sunbeams  above  and  belc 
Here  noisy  children  are  making  long  slides  on  the  ice  8 
rendering  it  dangerous  to  the  walkers,  whilst  their  me: 
voices  ring  through  the  frosty  air  as  they  plump  down  in 
kinds  of  unseemly  postures  in  the  midst  of  their  play ;  th< 
a  luckless  and  unpractised  skater  may  be  seen  seated  in  i 
dignified  attitude,  with  his  legs  in  the  air  ;  whilst  the  n 
cheeked  damsel,  who  is  laughing  at  him,  and  who  is  i 
provided,  by  a  gallant  sailor,  with  list  for  her  feet,  suddei 
finds  herself  prostrate  at  his  side  amongst  the  shouts  of  h 
companions.  Yonder  a  group  of  old  and  young  are  helpi 
one  another  over  a  particularly  difficult  place,  and  treadii 
gingerly  as  if  each  step  would  be  their  last,  whilst  nc 
them  some  three  or  four  "  unprotected  females  "  have  fail 
come  to  a  stand,  afraid  to  proceed  at  all. 

When  our  little  party  came  upon  this  frozen  lake  th 
paused  awhile  to  look  about  them,  and  to  wonder  whe 
such  numbers  of  people  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  sexes  coi 
have  come  from.  It  was  almost  as  large  a  fair  as  thsit 
the  Thames  in  the  time  of  the  great  frost.  Uncle  Timot 
and  Tiny  were  decided  cowards,  and  the  rest  were  oblig 
to  encourage  them  onwards  at  every  step,  when  they  beg 
to  move.  As  they  crept  alone,  literally  "  feeling  their  waj 
they  were  accosted  by  Mends  and  acquaintances  in  endli 
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fluccession,  all  too  nervous  about  their  safe  footing,  to  pause 
long  for  conversation.  Nelson  and  Pynsent  had  donned 
their  skates,  and  were  gliding  on  quietly  behind  the  arm- 
chair, tjiat  slid  along  a&  glibly  and  invitingly  as  possible. 

"  Who  will  have  a  slide  in  our  sledge  t "  asked  Nelson, 
addressing  the  ladies. 
Each  was  too  timid  to  begin. 

"Let  me  self  the  example/'  cried  Pynsent.     "  Now  Nel- 
son, off  with  you!" 

Pvnsent  got  into  the  chair,  and  off  it  flew,  like  a  bird, 
goided  by  Nelson  from  behind.     It  was  something  new,  and 
everybody  stopped  to  look  on.     Nelson  was  a  famous  skater, 
wd  had  been  practising  the  chair  privately  for  a  day  or  two,  , 
w  he  pushed  it  onwards  as  easily  as  possible. 

"I  am  to  have  half  the  profits,''  exclaimed  a  young  man 
Aating  up  to  Nelson.  "  It  goes  famously,  Burford.  .  How 
d'ye  do  ?  Good  morning,  Mr.  Burford.  Will  you  accept 
the  services  of  another  reindeer  ?  "  and  he  put  himself  side 
tyaide  with  Nelson  at  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  they  all 
fe  went  on  together,  until  they  returned  to  the  original 
*tarting-point. 
"Now  then,"  said  Pynsent,  getting  out,  **  who's  afraid  ?  " 
"How  d'ye  do.  Captain  Burford?"  said  the.  stranger, 
•taking  hands  with  the  Captain.  "  Will  you  introduce 
o^e?"he  added,  glancing  at  the  ladies. 

"I  don't  exactly  know,"  whispered  the  Captain,  "it  is 
^gerous." 

"Where  did  you  collect  so  much  beauty  ?  pray  introduce 
me/' 

"Allow  me  to  present  Mr.  Chatham  Michelson,  ladies ;  I 
^gyour  pardon.  Captain  Michelson.  Miss  Colville,  —  the 
^88  Bartons,  —  Air.  Barnard,  the  brother  of  an  old  friend 
'^f  yours,  and  tenant  of  your  father's." 

Captain  Michelson  bowed  to  the  ladies,  and  held  out  his 
kwd  to  Uncle  Timothy,  saying  that  he  was  delighted  to 
B^e  his  acquaintance.  Uncle  Timothy,  in  his  surprise  at 
'^ing  expected  to  shake  hands,  forgot  the  ice  and  slipped, 
^t  Captain  Michelson  held  him  up  dexterously,  in  short,  al- 
Biost  caught  him  in  his  arms.  Tliis  excited  the  risible  fac- 
ulties of  Anna,  who  burst  into  a  he^ty  laugh.  Hers  was 
•och  a  ringing,  merry  laugh,  that  it  sounded  through  the 
^ty  air  like  a  peal  of  distant  bells ;  and  in  spite  of  her 
^t's  displeased  countenance  it  rang  on,  until  Captain 
9* 
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Michelson  had  safely  laiicled  Uncle  Timothy  again,  and 
covered  his  own  Gquilibrium,  by  which  time  everybody  e 
was  laughing.  Captain  MichelBon  caught  Anna's  eye,  c 
was  infected  by  her  merriment.  Indeed  the  whfte  tee 
shining  beneath  the  red  lips  like  pearls  set  in  rubies,  1 
laughter  in  them ;  to  say  nothing  of  that  bright  black  < 
which  seemed  to  shoot  sunbeams. 

"I  have  a  great  mind  to  upset  you,  Aiftia,"  said  Un 
Timothy. 

''Then  we  should  surely  fall  together.  Uncle,"  repl 
Anna. 

"Now,  Miss  Colville;  will  you  take  the  chair?"  s; 
Pynsent ;  *'  we  shall  lose  our  fare  if  we  stand  laughing  a 
longer." 

"I  am  half  afraid,"  replied  Louisa,  "but  I  will  try 
you  will  promise  not  to  upsetme." 

"  We  promise,  we  promise,"  cried  the  three  young  n 
simultaneously ;  and  in  a  second  the  chair  and  its  atte; 
ants  were  careering  about,  to  the  great  admiration  of  eve 
body. 

"  What  a  handsome  young  man ! "  said  Uncle  Timotl 
as  Chatham  Michelson  shot  over  the  ice,  now,  like  his  cc 
panions,  hnpolling  the  chair,  and.  now  skating  by  its  side 

So  thought  the  ladies. 

Back  in  due  course  of  time  came  the  chair  in  triumj 
Groups  had  formed  to  watch  its  evolutions,  and  the  Burtc 
were  joined  by  many  other  fair  damsels,  who  hoped  to  ha 
a  push  in  so  delightful  a  machine. 

"Now,  Aunt  Betsey,"  said  Pynsent,  "you  must  try 
and  after  some  pressing,  Aiint  Betsey  was  whirled  away. 

Captain  Michelson  came  in  contact  with  some  friends,  ai 
stopped  to  speak  to  them.     The  chair  went  on  without  hii 
and  before  he  came  up  with  it  again,  Anna  was  seated  in 
Pynsent  pushing,  and  Nelson  at  her  side. 

"Oh,  it  is  delightful  1"  said  Anna,  as  she  looked  fro 
Nelson  to  Captain  Michelson  ;  "  how  could  you  ha^ 
thought  of  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"All  done  upon  mathematical  principles,  I  assure  you 
said  Captain  Michelson.     "  Was  it  not,  Burford  ?  " 

"Three  male  Graces  around  a  female  Apollo,"  said 
voice  near.  It  was  Mr.  Michelpon,  senior,  and  Am 
thought  that  Chatham  looked  vexed  when  he  saw  him. 

This  was  a  particularly  long  slide,  and  a  very  merry  on 
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for  Anna  did  nothing  but  talk  and  laugh,  and  her  ewains 
were  not  backward  in  joining  her. 
"Your  turn  now,  Jessie,"  said  Nelson,  when  they  sud- 


/  came  across  their  friends,  who  had  changed  quarters. 
"Take  Tiny  and  this  little  girl  first,"  said  Jessie ;  "  they 
will  like  it  so  much,  and  can  go  together." 

The  other  little  girl  was  a  small  Skinner,  that  Jessie  had 
found  shivering  and  crying  with  cold,  beside  a  little  maid- 
servant, with  an  equally  small  sister  by  her  side.  She  had 
taken  possession  of  the  pair,  and  told  the  servant  to  run 
about  and  slide.  The  children  were  borne  off,  clinging 
closely  to  one  another  and  the  chair ;  but  they  soon  lost 
Chatham,  who  managed  to  find  himself  talking  to  Louisa 
Colville,  when  the  much-admired  chariot  drew  up.  Jessio 
had  another  little  Skinner  and  some  half  a  score  of  young 
ladies  to  propose. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jessie,"  said  Nelson,  "  the  chair  is 
tty  own  particular  property,  and  if  you  will  not  get  into  it 
!     Bext,  nobody  else  shall . ' ' 

Nelson  looked  resolved,  and  Jessie  obeyed,  stipulating 
however  for  the  small  Skinner  on  her  lap,  to  which  Nelson 
rather  gruffly  consented. 

"You  will  want  all  hands  with  a  double  load,"-  said  Cap- 
^  Michelson,  starting  the  chair  and  beginning  to  talk  to 
''^e,  as  if  he  were  quite  at  home  with  her.  "  1  know  you 
^^  well  by  report.  Miss  Burton.  Poor  Miss  Rutherford 
'^^^t  you  once  or  twice  at  different  cottages,  so  she  told  me, 
^i  spoke  of  you  with  much  regard." 
"  Where  is  she  now  ?  "  asked  Jessie.     "  I  liked  her  very 

"  Nobody  seems  to  know,"  said  Chatham ;  "  she  went 
y^^j  suddenly,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since,  I  bc- 

w  It  was  now  Nelson's  turn  to  disappear,  beckoned  for  by 
^^.  Michelson,  pere, 

.   '*  Will  you  kindly  lend  your  chair  for  Miss  Erskine  ?   She 
'*    dying  to  try  it ;  she  is  with  Sir  Thomas  Mansford's 
P^^ity, —  a  great  heiress,  so  you  had  better  throw  a  cast  for 
'^^i'-    Tell  Chatham  that  I  want  him." 
Off  flew  Nelson. 

'•Michelson,  your  father  wants  you." 
*'  Then  he  canH  have  me  just  at  present,"  was  the  dutifol 
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"  He  wishes  us  to  give  some  Miss  Erskine  a  slide ;  ^ 
rather  Miss  Erskine  wishes  it^  or  both/'  said  Nelson. 

"  Very  likely,  but  let  her  wait,"  said  Chatham  drily,  ad 
went  on  talking  to  Jessie. 

"  You  don't  want  me  any  longer,''  said  Pynsent,  whc 
they  stopped  again ;  "  I  am  tired  of  skating,"  and  he  l>< 
gan  to  unbuckle  his  skates. 

"  Nonsense,  Pynsent  I  "  said  Nelson  ;  "  don't  ^ve  up.'  * 

"  Oh  I  I  'II  begin  again  by  and  by ;  but  I  am  not  going  1 
run  after  Mr.  Michelson's  heiresses,  nor  to  skate  after -theJ 
either." 

Here  Mr.  Michelson  appeared.  After  speaking  briefly  t 
those  around,  he  repeated  his  request. 

''  We  will  return  for  those  other  young  ladies  you  mei 
tioncd,  directly,"  said  Chatham,  addressing,  Jessie.  "  Yoi 
had  better  get  in,  father,  and  we  will  pilot  you  over." 

Away  went  the  chair,  with  Mr.  Michelson  therein,,  a  good 
half  mile  across  the  moor,  to  where  a  party  of  very  well- 
dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  standing.  Bows  and 
introductions  passed,  and  Miss  Erskine  was  immediately 
satisfied.  She  was  rather  a  handsome  girl,  but  very  stout. 
The  ''wheels  of  the  chariot"  certainly  "tarried"  some- 
what, but  Miss  Erskine  was  so  charmed  with  their  motion 
that  there  was  no  getting  her  out  of  it. 

"  One  round  more  I  one  round  more  I  "  was  the  young 
lady's  cry,  until  at  last  Captain  Michelson  and  Nelson  fairly 
halted  before  her  party.  They  were  then  obliged  to  do  the 
civil  to  one  or  two  more  ladies,  but  gave  them  as  short 
rounds  as  possible,  their  centre  of  attraction  being  evidentljr 
in  some  other  part  of  the  plain,  whither  they  went  as  eoon 
as  they  could  with  propriety  do  so. 

The  Captain  (we  call  Captain  Burford  the  Captain  par  ex- 
cellence, because  we  look  upon  him  as  our  especial  captain), 
he,  meanwhile.  Uncle  Timothy,  and  Pynsent,  had  been  es- 
corting a  number  of  ladies  over  ihe  icef  and  watching  the 
various  amusements  that  were  going  on.  They  had  set 
Tiny  and  the  two  ^little  Skinners  to  slide,  and  had  slidden 
themselves  to  show  them  how.  The  Captain  had  had  a 
tumble,  and  Uncle  Timothy  had  laughed  at  him,  in  payment 
of  his  laughter  on  a  similar  occasion.  Anna  had  found  the 
ice  so  irresistible,  that  she  had  been  sliding  too,  reminded 
of  her  childish  days,  when  she  and  her  twin  brother,  Peter, 
used  to  slide  upon  the  pond  at  home!    Poor  Peter  I  whero 
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^  he  now  ?  Louisa  Colville  had  been  somewhat  scan- 
dalized by  her  friend's  performance,  and  had  looked  round 
to  see  if  there  were  any  other  people  near,  but  found  that 
they  were  tolerably  private.  Just  as  Anna  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  triumphantly  long  slide,  however,  up  came  the 
\  chair,  and  when  she  finished,  she  ran  behind  Uncle  Timothy 
'  to  hide  her  blushes :  not  but  that  she  was  almost,  if  not 
-  *    <)iiite,  as  tall  as  her  uncle. 

"Now,  Miss  Annabella,  we  have  caught  you  in  the  act," 

g  Nelson,  himself  a  little  scandalized,  for  he  had  most 
t  notions  of  female  propriety,  "  and  you  shall  be  puh- 
ifihed  by  having  the  very  last  and  worst  performance  on  our 
stage.  Would  you  like  one  more  whirl  before  the  sun 
Wy  goes  away  ?  " 
Was  anything  ever  more  lovely,  either  in  nature  or  art, 
.  than  Anna's  face,  as  she  came  smiling  from  behind  her 
^  wide?  Impossible.  Her  cheeks,  made  brilliant  by  exer- 
cise, frost,  sunshine,  and  blushes,  were  brighter  and  softer 
than  the  "  red,  red  rose  "  at  daybreak.  Her  jet  black  hair, 
somewhat  disarranged  by  her  exertions,  half-covered,  foliage- 
hke,  those  "red,  red  cheeks;"  and  the  eyes,  like  two 
hright,  wandering  butterflies  as  they  were,  glanced  down 
^pon  tiiem,  just  touching  them  with  their  soft  hair.  Aurora 
never  stepped  into  her  car  at  morning,  more  radiant  in 
beauty  and  bewitching  in  grace,  than  did  the  half-abashed, 
half-conscious  girl  into  hers. 

'*  Come,  Tiny,"  she  said,  "  you  must  have  one  round  with 
me." 

They  placed  the  child  on  her  lap,  and  she  encircled  her 
^th  one  arm,  whilst  she  held  the  elbow  of  the  chair  with 
™e  other  hand.  There  was  a  piece  of  board  for  the  feet,  so 
she  Was  quite  at  her  ease. 

''That  girl  will  be  ruined,"  said  Lady  Mansford  to  Mr. 

^chelson ;  "  she  is  really  too  beautiful  to  be  thrown  upon 

^f^orld  and  her  own  resources,  as  I  hear  she  is  to  be." 

^-  Michelson  put  up  his  eye-glass,  and  did  not  appear 

.   ^  particularly  pleased  when  he  saw  his  son  Chatham  in  an- 

^^f^  conversation  with  the  beauty,  and  Nelson  and  he  both 

SSj^^iig  in  all  kinds  of  feelings  with  her  sparkling  glances. 

j.*^^y  were  so  much  occupied  in  listening  to  her  merry  sal- 

^'  tihat  that  Ihey  did  not  perceive  the  top  of  an  old  post. 

Iff  ^  Pjpjected  about  a  foot  above  the  ice,  on  one  side,  or 

^^*  ^ichelson's  party  on  the  other.    Suddenly  one  of  the 
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pliflos  on  wliicli  tho  cluiir  was  placed,  struck  violiMi  "T  1 
against  tlie  post,  and  such  was  tho  Ibrce  of*  the  concnssi*_  pi 
that  Tiny  was  thrown  out,  almost  at  the  foet  of  Mr.  JSlicl  :i  c 
eon,  and  the  chair  upset  with  its  burden  on  the  ice. 

Now  all  was  terror  and  confusion.     The  two  young  ncfc  €3j 
assisted  Anna  to  rise,  who,   if  not  seriously  injured,  ^^«w 
hurt  by  the  fall  and  unable  to  move  for  S9me  minutes.    Tbk&y 
placed  her  gently  on  the  chair,  and  she  tried  to  laugh  ofi 
the  accident,  but  there  was  an  evident  longing,  on  the  part 
of  her  mouth,  either  to  cry  or  groan.     However,  she  ^vas 
soon  diverted  from  her  own  pain  by  a  buzz  of  voices  in  con- 
sternation near  her.      She  looked  round,  and  the  young" 
men's  glances  followed  hers.     They  bad  all  forgotten  Tiny 
for  a  moment.     Now  they  saw  her  in  Mr.  Michelson's  arms, 
apparently  lifeless,  and  Lady  Mansford  and  Miss  Erskine 
unfastening  her  bonnet,  and  stanching  blood    that   was 
flowing  from  her  temples.     Anna  went  to  her,  despite  her 
pain,  which  was  great. 

"Tiny,  darling,''  she  exclaimed,  "are  you  dead?  Have 
we  killed  her  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Michelson,  for  heaven's  sake  teU 
me  I " 

"  I  think  she  is  only  stunned,"  said  Lady  Mansford ;  "do 
not  be  alarmed." 

As  to  Mr.  Michelson,  he  was  almost  as  pale  as  the  child 
he  held  in  his  arms. 

"  You  had  better  put  her  at  once  into  the  chair,"  said 
Nelson,  "  and  take  her  to  our  house.  Anna,  do  you  think 
you  can  carry  her?  for  you  too  ought  to  get  back  at  once." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "said  Anna,4;he  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

They  put  Anna  into  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Michelson  laid 
the  child  half-rcluctantly  in  her  arms. 

"  Will  you  find  Mr.  Burton,  or  Mr.  Timothy  Barnard, 
Mr.  Michelson,"  said  Nelson  ;  "  they  arc  both  here.  Send 
them  to  my  father's  at  once.  Now,  Chatham,  gently  but 
swiftly." 

They  were  soon  at  tho  bottom  of  Captain  Burford's  gar- 
den. The  young  men  were  obliged  to  take  offwieir  Hkates, 
which  occasioned  some  delay.  Nelson  had  done  first,  so 
taking  Tiny,  still  senseless^  in  his  arms,  he  ran  up  the  walk 
to  the  house.  Chatham  offered  his  arm  to  Anna,  and  they 
followed  slowly.  She  had  slightly  sprained  her  ancle,  and 
pain  and  fright  had  chased  all  the  color  from  her  cheeks. 
Thus  they  reached  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Mr.  Michelson  wished  Lady  Hansford  and  her  party  a 
liasty  good  momiiig,  promising  to  see  them  again  at  dinner- 
time, and  hurried  off  in  search  of  the  doctors.     He  felt  a 
wdden  and  nnaccountable  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  child. 
^8  8he  lay,  like  a  wounded  dove,  motionless  at  his  feet,  and 
*ftemards  in  his  arms,  feelings  had  entered  into  his  soul 
tt«t  had  never  found  a  place  there  before.     Hitherto  his 
^^e  had  been  passion  ;  his  admiration  self-gratification ;  his 
fcendship  mere  temporary  sensation:  all  had  been  "of  the 
*^h,  earthy."    Even  his  paternal  sentiments  had  been  those 
^^gratified  vanity,  if  his  son  did  well  and  was  admired  ;  of 
^gry  pique,  if  he  did  ill  and  was  evil  spoken  of.     Now  the 
j^'Bt  seed  of  some  heavenly  flower  was  invisibly  sown  in  his 
'*€art ;  he  felt  it  germinating  quickly.     Ho  looked  on  the 
P^le,  stricken  child,  and  would  have  risked  his  being,  for 
Jho  moment,   to  recall  the    poor  lamb  to  consciousness, 
^^en  he  had  once  seen  her  before,  he  had  admired  her  ten- 
der beauty,  but  now  he  loved  her  appealing  innocence  and 
^^iished  sweetness.    He  went  hi^er  and  thither,  until  he 
|pnnd  the  Burtons  ;  cursing  the  slippery  ice,  the  chair,  the 
'^lly  of  the  young  men,  the  very  attractions  of  Anna,  to 
^'hich  he  had  himself  bowed. 

*'From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  "  we  must  now  de- 

■•<iend;  the  "step"  is  taken  to  see  the  various  efforts  of 

^^ptain  Burford,  Uncle  Timothy,  Pynsent,  Mr.  Michelson, 

-^xmi  Betsey,  and  Miss  Colville  to  hurry  across  the  ice. 

'^ossie,  active  by  nature  and  habit,  has  soon 'outstripped 

^em,  and  reaches  the  garden  without  any  great  drawbacks ; 

^ut  they  seem  to  find  slips  and  slides  at  every  step.  '  Poor 

JJucle  Timothy,  whose  ardor  is  the  gi*eatest,  —  next,  pcr- 

^^*P8,  to  thkt  of  Mr.  Michelson,  —  is  the  slowest  to  proceed, 

^d  mast  have  been  twenty  times  on  his  nose  had  not  Pjm- 

^^t  been  near  to  help  him  up  ;  it  was  a  decidedly  painful 

Krition  for  two  doctors  hastening  to  an  insensible^atient. 
^  the  list  came  off  Aunt  Betsey's  shoes,  and  she  could 
^t  venture  to  stir  a  step  until  it  was  put  on  again.  Mr. 
Kchelson,  gut  of  all  patience,  went  on  before,  and  had 
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made  some  progress,  when  he  thoughtlessly  stepped  on  oi 
of  the  long  slides  left  by  the  boys,  and  fell,  or  rather  sa 
down  somewhat  unmajestically  for  so  portly  a  personagi 
Once  down  on  this  most  glassy  slide,  he  could  not  get  u 
a^ain,  and  was  sprawling,  with  hands  and  feet  slipping  oi 
wards,  and  again  cursing  all  hard  frosts,  when  the  rest  cant 
up  to  him.  Louisa  Colville  and  Pynsent  were  trying  1 
smother  a  laugh,  which  would  force  itself  in  spite  of  Tin; 
when  Aunt  Betsey,  condoling  with  Mr.  Michelson,  and  fo 
getful  of  herself,  slipped  in  her  turn,  and,  catching  hold  • 
that  gentleman  just  as  he  was  managing  to  rise,  pulled  hi 
down  again.  Gravity  fell  with  them,  and  Captain  Burford 
loud,  hearty  laugh  was  echoed  by  the  three  others,  to  tl 
great  disgust  of  the  prostrate  pair,  who  however  wete  coi 
pelled  to  join  in  it. 

They  all  reached  the  house  at  last,  and  found  Tiny  i 
ready  restored  to  consciousness,  lying  on  Charley's  chai 
who,  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  was  sitting  by  h, 
side.  Jessie  was  bathing  her  temples,  and  following  up  t! 
remedies  that  Charley  had  begun  before  she  came.  Sudd* 
fear  had  done  for  Charles  what  extreme  weakness  and  ni 
voudness  had  prevented  his  having  the  courage  to  do  i 
himself, — made  him  move  voluntarily  from  the  reclinii 
posture  in  which  ho  had  been  so  long  placed. 

Uncle  Timothy  and  PJrnsent  said  there  was  no  serious  i 
jury,  but  that  she  must  be  kept  very  quiet ;  and  also  ib 
Anna  must  do  her  best  to  be  still  for  a  day  or  two,  as  h 
ankle  was  already  much  swelled.  Fortunately  for  H 
Michelson,  Aunt  Betsey  was  there,  and  he  heard  from  he 
who  thought  of  him  when  nobody  else  did,  of  Tiny'^  staf 
He  begged  her  to  ask  the  doctors  to  allow  him  to  see  t 
child  before  he  left,  as  he  should  feel  less  anxious  about  b 
when  he  knew  how  she  looked.  Permission  being  grante 
he  went  into  the  library,  and  his  son  slipped  in  after  him ; 
was  quite  a  hospital.  Tiny  put  her  hand  into  Mr.  Micb 
son's,  and  whispered  that  she  was  not  hurt,  and  thanb 
him  timidly  for  his  kindness.  Everybody  wondered  at  M 
Michelson' s  anxious  face  and  his  gentle  manner  to  the  Htt 
girl.  Chatham  meanwhile  was  standing  by  Anna's  sof 
and  listening  to  her  hearty  laughter  over  the  whole  affai 
Jessie,  as  usual,  was  occupied  with  the  patient,  and  to  b 
Mr.  Michelson  turned,  with  a  look  of  great  complacenc; 
•  as  if  he  would  express  his  gratitude  for  some  favor  b 
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itowed  on  himself.  Perhaps  he  never  before  admired  any 
one  for  mere  goodness,  but  be  did  so  now.  So  true  it  is 
that  there  is  a  deep,  intricate  spring  somewhere  or  other  in 
every  heart,  be  it  selfish  or  depraved,  that  a  certain  pecul- 
iar toach  can  move :  once  moved,  it  is  not  difficult  to  open 
nuny  closed  compartments,  that  would,  but  for  that  first 
delk^te  touch,  have  been  closed  forever.  Mr.  Michelson 
bent  over  the  fair  child  and  kissed  her  forehead  before  he 
took  his  departure,  ahd  seemed  almost  to  have  forc^otten  his 
former  favorite,  Anna,  in  his  sudden  fancy  for  her.  He 
'Wished  her.  good  morning,  however,  and  lipped  that  they 
should  meet  again  on  the  ice  on  the  morrow,  as  he  beck- 
oned Chatham  away. 

When  they  were  gone.  Captain  Burford  decided  that  it 
'would  be  impossible  for  any  of  .the  others  to  go  home  that 
pight,  and  told  Jessie  that  she  and  his  housekeeper  must 
^iroTise  beds,  since  sleep  in  his  house  they  should.  As 
the  house  was  a  large  one  there  was  no  great  difficulty,  es- 
pccjally  as  Pynsent  and  Nelson  arranged  to  sleep  on  two 
old-fashioned  sofas  in  the  drawing-room  by  the  fire. 

IHiring  the  couroe  of  the  afternoon',  Pynsent  communi- 
^^  to  Captain  Burford  the  circumstances  of  his  and*  Jes- 
sie's morning's  interview  with  Mr.  Skinner.  The  Captain 
^^  in  r^tures. 

"I declare, '*  he  said,  "there  never  was  anybody  in  the 
^^rid  like  Jessie ;  there  was  only  one  of  her  came  over  in 
1^  ships,  I  am  morally  certain.     What  a  lucky  fellow 
^ebon  will  be  1 " 
A  8hade  passed  over  Pynsent's  brow. 
"I  say,  Captain,"  he  began,  and  paused. 
And  what  do  you  say,  Surgeon  ?  ^'  asked  the  Captain  : 
*'«peakout,  man." 

"That  I  think  we  shall  be  doing  no  good,  either  to  Nel- 
^^  or  Jessie,  by  talking  of  the  old  agreement  between  you 
•nd  my  £aither  about  their  marriage." 

''Odds,  sir  I  what  do  you  mean  f  I  shall  talk  of  what  I 
™-  Am  I,  at  my  age,  to  be  tutored  by  a  pack  of  young- 
"*^f  That  is  just  a  second  edition  of  Nelson's  gibberiiSi 
j|nd  new-fengled  nonsense;  and  I  can  assure  you  I  only 
wwe  it  from  him  because  he  was  just  returned  ;  he  had  bet- 
to  not  try  again." 
"^^gyour  pardon,  sir,"  said  Pjmsent,  "only  I  felt  as- 
10 
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eared  that  you  would  not  like  to  annoy  Jessie ;  and  I  thi 
it  might  annoy  her." 

"  I  '11  be  banged,  Master  Pynsent,  if  ever  I  annoyed  t 
in  my  life,  or  ever  shall/'  responded  the  Captain,  dashL 
out  of  the  room,  and  slamming  the  door  after  him. 

The  cause  of  his  irascibility  was  Nelson's  very  deciA 
devotion 'to  Anna's  sprained  ancle,  to  the  total  estrang 
ment  of  his  attention  from  Jessie. 

In  the  evening,  whqn  they  were  all  grouped  round, 
large  fire,  telling  riddles  and  ghost  stories  by  the  fire-ligl 
the  Captain,  who  had  been  hitherto  a  listener,  suddenly « 
claimed  — 

"  Now  I  will  tell  you  one  of  the  prettiest  stories  ihm: 
have  heard  for  a  long  time."  And  he  forthwith  began 
detail,  with  illustrations  and  additions  of  his  own,  the  b 
t'ory  of  Pynsent  and  Jessie's'  two  hundred  pounds.  1 
used  feigned  names,  and  mixed  it  up  with  many  sea  phrase 
so,  as  to  conceal  the  actual  dramoMs  persanoe  from  all  b 
theit  individual  selves ;  but  h^  made  the  little  episode 
charming  that  everybody  exclaimed,  "  What  a  beautii 
sketch  I  what  a  delightful,  worthy,  amiable  pair  I  Do  n* 
you  like  that  now,  Jessie  ?  "  Whilst  poor  Jessie  was  blua 
ing  redder  than  the  fire. 

"  I  think  Jessie  could  have  done  that,"  whispered  Tin 
to  Charles,  who  had  now  resumed  his  cfukse  tongue,  and  ha 
the  child,  as  usual  close  to  him. 

The  Captain  overheard. 

"So  she  could,  little  'cute  Tiny,  and  so  she  did:  thi 
was  Jessie  and  Pynsent.  What  do  you  think  of  that  Ne! 
son  ?  I  take  it  you  have  not  heard  anything  better  tha: 
that  in  India.  What  a  wife  she  will  make  I  I  only  wid 
you  were  worthy  of  her ;  but  you  are  not;  and  she  sf(pt^ 
have  you  I " 

*'  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  in  the  world  worthy  o 
Jessie,"  said  Charles,  with  sudden  animation. 

"  You  are  trying  hard  to  spoil  her  by  flattery,"  said  Un 
cle  Timothy,  taking  the  blushing  girl's  hand  playfully 
"  we  are  all  liable  to  be  spoilt  by  that  dangerous  charm." 

"  Not  Jessie,"  said  Nelson,  emphatically  ;  she  is  one  o 
the  few  who  has  been,  and  will  be  always  the  same." 

Jessie  looked  up  involuntarily  at  the  speaker,  and  a  tea 
swelled  in  her  eyes  as  she  met  Nelson's  glaAce :  it  wa 
beaming  with  the  old  afiectionate  admiration, — the  one  lod 
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that  seemed  to  say,  "  There  is  nobody  in  the  world  like 

herl" 

"I  most  run  away,  I  see,"  she  said  hurriedly,  rising  and 
going  towards  the  door.    ; 

"No,  no,'*  said  half-a-dozen  voices;  and  "no"  acted 
Nelson,  as  he  ran  to  the  door  and  stood  with  his  back  to  it. 

Jessie  returned  to  her  seat,  and  by  some  strange  chance 
Nelson  found  himself  by  her  side,  and  the  foot  of  Anna's 
wh  was  deserted.  The  Captain  looked  pleased  once  more, 
wid  the  evening  went  off  very  merrily,  in  spite  of  the  acci- 
dent, which  rather  gave  cause  for  amusement  than  lamenta- 
'  tion. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Michelson  and  Chatham  were  having  a 
Ashionable  unnaturally  late  dinner  at  Sir  Thomas  Mans- 
Mb,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  following  con- 
versation took  place  between  Mr.  MicheUon  and  Lady 
Hansford ;  that  is  to  say,  we  will  break  in  upon  their  se- 
^,  after  all,  because  Chatham  and  Miss  £rskine  occa- 
Bonallyjoin. 

"I  cannot  help  thinking  she  would  suit  Lady  Georgiana," 
widLady  Mansford,  "if  she  were  not  so  handsome.  You 
^ve  no  idea  what  a  disagreeable  thing  it  is  sometimes  to 
lave  a  very  handsome  governess." 

"Bat,"  suggested  Mr.  Michelson,  "my  sister-in-law  has 
^  grown-up  sons,  or  even  grown-up  nephews,  except 
Chatham,  who  never  goes  near  her." 
."And  if  she  had,"  said  Chatham,  "  she  would  be  supe- 
^^  to  such  vulgar  prejudice.  My  Aunt  Georgiana  is  a 
^®^  sensible  woman." 

"Many  sensible  women  object  to  beautiful  governesses," 
J^iclLady  Mansford,  laughing.  "For  my  own  part,  if  I 
*^*d  children,  I  think  I  would  rather  have  a  good-looking 
^^an  an  ugly  teacher  for  them,  because  they  are  generally 
^^riminators  and  lovers  of  beauty.  But  I  certainly  like 
J^iss  Burtofa.  There  is  a  certain  aristocratic  air  about  her, 
^erived  both  from  nature  and  family,  that  bespeaks  the  real 
*^y ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  her  placed  with  low-bred 
People,  who  wbuld  treat  her  as  an  inferior." 
."That  my  aunt  would  never  do,"  said  Chatham;  "be- 
**^C8,  80  beautiful  a  girl  ought  to  be  with  some  one  who 
^ould  take  ah  interest  in  her  well-doing,  and  who  would 
*^  the  chaperon,  if  not  the  mother,  by  her,  and  tell  her  what 
^  do  in  difficult  cases." 
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"What  difficult  cases?''  asked  Mr.  Micfaclson.  ^ 
think  women  always  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselvc 
and  I  am  sure  that  black»eyed  little  coquette  will  not  be  1 
hindhand/' 

"Poor  girl  I  she  has  no  mother,"  said  Lady  Mansfor 
*'  and  in  being  cast  upon  the  world  will  need  a  friend,  OJ 
greatly  mistake.  What  do  you  really  think  of  Lady  Geor 
ana?" 

"  That  if  you  will  write  to  her,  and  sound  her  upon  1 
subject,  I  will  sound  the  Burtons  ;  and  perhaps  between 
we  may  do  either  some  good  or  some  harm." 

"  You  seem  greatly  interested  in  their  conversation 
said  Miss  Erskine  to  Chatham,  rather  maliciously.  "  W 
is  this  very  beautiful  Miss  Burton  ?  " 

''  I  really  scarcely  know,"  replied  Chatham,  slightly  e: 
barrassed  by  the  suddenness  of  the  question.  "  She  is  of 
highly  respectable  family,  who  have  been  somewhat  reduce 
in  circumstances,  people  say  by  pride  and  improvidena 
but  as  I  have  been  little  in  this  county  until  lately,  I  ha^ 
never  been  introduced  to  her,  or  her  sister,  until  to-day." 

"Really  !  "said  Miss  Erskine,  astonished,  "  I  should  hai? 
thought  you  quite  old  acquaintances ;  you  were  as  friendl 
as  possible." 

"  Oh  I  it  does  not  take  long,  you  know,  to  get  acquointe 
with  young  ladies  on  their  preferment,"  said  Chatham 
"  you  and  1  only  met  yesterday." 

With  this  dubious  and  very  rude  speech,  Chathai 
walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  followed  by  a  look  c 
Bupi-eme  displeasure  from  his  father. 

The  following  day  Mr.  Michelson  called  on  Captain  Bn 
ford,  and,  after  having  been  closeted  with  him  some  tim 
proposed  sending  for  Anna  to  ask  her  whether  she  woo! 
like  to  accept  a  situation  as  goveiiiess,  if  one  were  offen 
to  her.  She  came  limping  and  laughing  into  the  room,  ai 
Mr.  Michelson  inquired  about  her  sprain,  and  then  for  Tin] 
both  were  pretty  well,  and  she  was  ready  to  go  upon  ti 
ice  again. 

"  Do  you  intend  returning  to  London  again  ?  "  asked  M 
Michelson. 

"  I  believe  so,"  replied  Anna  with  a  blank  look,  "  I  hai 
no  choice." 

"  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  ask,  would  you  prefer  goii 
elsewhere  ?  " 
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"Anywhere  in  the  world,"  said  Anna;  "I  hate  Miss 
Primmerton's,  and  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  going  back." 

"Then  you  would,  perhaps,  prefer  entering  a  family  as 
governess,  if  a  good  situation  were  to  offer 't  " 
"  Oh  yes  I  I  should  like  that  fifty  times  better." 
"  Lady  Mansford  told  me  yesterday  that  my  late  wife's 
sister,  Lady  Georgiana  Meredith,  was  a  short  time  ago  in- 
quiring for  a  governess  for  her  two  little  girls :  we  thought 
it  might  suit  you." 

"  Delightfully  I "  said  Anna,  without  further  consideration. 
"Will  you  write  directly,  and  I  can  go  after  the  holi- 
days." 

Mr.  Michelson  smiled,  and  fixed  his  full,  uncomfortable 
^7^  on  her  animated  face.  He  admired,  and  she  knew  it. 
"He  will  do  anything  for  me,"  she  thought.  -^  . 

"  You  settle  matters  as  quickly  as  we  are  obliged  to  do  ^'  ^^  ^ 
in  a  storm,  Anna,  said  Captain  Burlbrd.  "  We  must  con^  T^^ 
suit  the  other  authorities  before  we  decide."  ' 

I        "At  all  events,"  said  Mr.  Michelson,  "I  will  make  the 
necessary  inquiries  ;  there  can  be  no  harm  in  that." 
"  Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Michelson  t"  said  Anna.     "  Where 
,    does  Lady  Georgiana  live  ?  " 

''  I  am  afraid  that  will  be  the  most  disagreeable  part  of 
Ae  matter,!'  replied  Mr.  Michelson,  ''for  her  abode  is  a 
great  way  off.     She  lives  almost  wholly  in  Wales." 

"That  is  charming,"  said  Anna,  "I  long  to  go  into 
Wales.  Only  fancy.  Captain  Burford,  living  amongst  those 
grand  mountains,  and  seeing  goats,  and  shepherdesses  with 
broad  hats  and  crooks,  and  waterfalls  and  ravines,  and 
picturesque  peasantry,  and  I  do  not  know  what  besides. 
Oh,  I  must  run  and  tell  Jessie  directly  I  "  and  away  she 
went. 

I'  I  am  afraid  the  barren  hills  of  Cardiganshire  will  disap- 
point her,"  said  Mr.  Michelson,  "  although  I  believe  the 
country  contains  many  beauties  ;  however,  we  will  not  dis- 
Cflc^aat  her.     Do  you  think  she  is  fit  for  a  governess  ?  " 
,  ."^  scarcely  know  what  to  say,"  replied  Captain  Burford; 
..^Qt    I  dare  say  she  will  be  broken  in,  like  the  rest  of 
Meni^>> 

t,  ."-A.iid  how  is  your  little  friend  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Michelson ; 

^  ^ibe  stiU  with  you  ?  " 
^  ^^ill  you  come  into  the  drawing-room,  and  there  you 
^^  Qjid  her.    They  all  remained  here  last  night." 
10». 
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In  the  drawing-room  not  only  Tiny  was  found,  but,  to  2 
Michelson's  evident  annoyance,  his  son  Chatham.  A.i 
was  not  talking  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  but  declari 
herself  quite  ready  to  go  upon  the  ice,  and  into  the  ch 
again. 

*'  I  think  you  had  better  not,  Anna/'  said  Jessie ;  ** 
will  look  strange  after  your  accident,  and.  you  may  ha 
another  upset." 

"  You  know,  Miss  Burton,"  said  Chatham,  "  it  is  alwa; 
safest  to  travel  by  the  coach  that  broke  down  last,  becaa 
the  coachman  is  always  more  careful,  and  the  horses  a 
better  harnessed." 

Jessie  shook  her  head. 

"  I  do  not  think  your  brother  will  go  with  you  again 
said  Louisa  Colville ;  **  and  Mr.  Bui^ord  said  he  had  hi 
enough  of  it." 

The  two  gentlemen  alluded  to  were  not  present. 

"  It  is  possible  to  do  very  well  without  Nelson  and  Pj 
sent,"  said  Anna.  "At  all  events  we  can  go  down  up 
the  ice.  Uncle  Timothy,  Captain  Burford,  will  you  conw 
Mr.  Michelson,  will  you  come  down  to  the  moor?  " 

Mr.  Michelson  was  engaged  in  talking  to  Tiny,  but  ; 
assented.  Tiny  said  she  would  stay  with  Charles,  ai 
Uncle  Timothy  declared  himself  afraid ;  but  the  rest  p] 
pared  to  go,  —  Jessie  rather  reluctantly,  as  she  disliked  t 
idea  of  the  numerous  questions  their  appearance  would  dn 
forth  :  they  had  already  had  some  score  of  inquiries. 

Soon  after  they  had  left  the  house,  the  two  young  m 
came  in. 

*'  Where  is  Jessie  ?  "  asked  Pynsent. 

"  Gone  down  to  the  moor,"  replied  Charles,  "  with  t 
rest." 

"What  in  the  world  do. they  do  there  again  to-da; 
They  had  iclat  enough  yesterday." 

"  Captain  Michelson  asked  them  to  go,  and  Anna  seem 
to  wish  it,"  said  Uncle  Timothy;  "but  Jessie  was  dec 
edly  averse." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  remarked  Pynsent. 

"  We  had  better  go  after  them,"  said  Nelson  ;  "  perha 
Chatham  may  have  out  the  chair,  and  in  his  harum-scan 
way  do  mischie£" 

"  I  must  go  home,"  replied  Pjmsent.  "  Besides,  I  ha 
no  ambition  for  that  kind  of  popularity.     I  hate  the  qu< 
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tioM,  'How  did  it  happen  ?  Where  were  they  hurt  ? '  and 
80  on,  just  as  much  as  I  hate  having  to  tell  the  story.  Don't 
you,  Dncle  Timothy  ?  " 

"For  my  part/'  said  his  uncle,  "I  take  refuge  under 
cover  of  professional  secrecy.     I  give  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  neve^  talk  about  my  patients  or  their  families,  and  so 
i    nobody  asks  me." 

"Tell  Jessie  that  I  shall  be  here  with  the  car  at  three/ ^ 
said  Pynsent.  "Tiny  must  not  walk  so  far;  and  I  think 
that  scapegrace,  Anna,  would  be  much  better  if  she  kept 
qniet,  so  advise  her  to  come  with  Charles." 

"I  ^0  not  imagine  she  would  take  my  advice,"  said  Nel- 
Bon,  " f)ut  I  will  tell  Jessie." 

Pynsent  went  to  fetch,  the  car,  and  Nelson  to  see  after 
his  guests.  The  latter  muttered  to  himself  something  to 
the  effect  that  "  women  were  all  full  of  vanity  and  folly,  and 
that  Aunabella  Burton  was  the  vainest  and  silliest  of  her 
861 ;  that  they  were  all  pleasure-seekers,  and  sacrificed 
«very  feeling  of  propriety  for  mere  temporary  gratification." 
And  all  this  because  poor  Anna  liked  the  innocent  amuse- 
iD6Dt  of  walking  and  gliding  about  on  the  ice  I  Men  are 
always  80  hard  upon  the  follies  of  women,  and  so  lenient  to 
Aeirown.  "She  was  literally  limping,"  pursued  Nelson 
to  himself,  "  this  very  morning ;  and  just  because  a  hand- 
some young  man  was  in  the  way,  she  must  needs  expose 
herself  to  a  second  sprain.  Indeed,  I  think  it  might  do  her 
good  to  have  one.  How  different  she  is  from  Jessie ! " 
here  Nelson  heaved  a  sigh ;  "  and  yet,  do  what  one  will, 
one  cannot  help  paying  her  more  attention,  and  thinking 
Diore  of  her  than  of  her  sister.  It  is  a  shame  that  one  "of 
her  coquettish  glances  should  have  more  power  than  the 
pure,  truthful  looks  of  that  high-minded,  trup-hearted  Jessie, 
^nt  what  have  I  to  do- with  either  of  them  ?  Why  should  I 
take  such  a  vast  interest  as  to  whether  Anna  is  falling  in 
^ove  \|rith  Chatham  Michelson,  and  he  with  her, —  I,  who 
V^ave  Vowed  myself  to  my  profession,  to  duty  and  to  glory  ? 
J^^'gh  ho  I  I  will  just  go  and  see  Colonel  Manwaring,  and 
*^tiU  the  little  flirt  has  gone  back  to  her  school." 

"iheae  reflections  were  broken  in  upon  by  seeing  Anna  in 

^®^  Conversation  with  Lady  Mansford,  to  whom,  at  that 

•  ^  ®  I'equest,  Mr.  Michelson  had  introduced  her  and  her 

jg.  *"•      Chatham  was  talking  to  Miss  Colville,  and  seemed 

^^  devoted  to  her  as  he  had  been  to  Anna.    Indeed  he 
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had  the  power  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  most  pe 
from  an  unaffected  frankness  of  manner  that  nature 
given  him,  and  that  always  finds  its  way  to  the  h 
Kind,  courteous,  and  gentlemanlike,  Chatham  pleased  w 
many  a  more  shining  and  talented  man  would  have  fa 
Nelson,  for  instance,  had  five  hundred  times  more  of  ch 
ter  than  he  had,  and  really  a  much  better  temper,  with 
haps  more  of  genuinely  refined  feeling,  but  he  sank 
insignificance  beside  his  more  brilliant  friend.  Chatham 
sessed  some  pf  his  father's  faults,  with  much  of  the  am: 
ity  of  his  mother.  He  was  hot-headed  and  passionate 
generous  and  forgiving.  He  had  a  good  share  of  talent 
neglected  its  cultivation  in  "his  pursuit  of  the  less  wo 
acquirements  of  mere  agreeability  and  the  art  of  pleai 
He  was  selfish  too,  and  although  he  would  not  have  dc 
dishonorable  action  for  the  woHd,  he  had  not  the  stern  | 
ciple  within  him  which  could  make  him  sacrifice  pen 
ea^e,  pleasure,  or  amusement,  to  a  simple  sense  of  <i 
He  and  his  father  were  continually  at  variance  on  ace 
of  his  extravagant  habits,  which  unfortunately  were  in 
main  too  like  Mr.  Michelson's  own  extravagant  habits 
tincounteracted  by  little  meannesses.  The  more  you  \ 
of  Chatham,  the  more  you  liked  him,  but  the  less  yo 
teemed  him ;  whereas  the  more  you  knew  of  Nelson 
more  you  must  of  necessity  esteem  him,  whether  you  I 
him  or  not. 

''Well,  Burford,  shall  we  have  the  chair  out?"  a 
Chatham,  when  he  perceived  Nelson. 

"  What  does  Miss  Colville  say  ? ''  asked  Nelson. 

i' Everybody  here  seems  most  anxious  for  it,"  said 
isa,  "  but  I  really  think  it  is-  going  to  rain :  look  at  the 
how  dim  and  cloudy  it  is  I  " 

"Do  you  think  it  will  rain,  Captain  Burford?"  a 
Chatham. 

"  Yes,  cats  and  dogs  before  an  hour  is  over.  It  is  t 
ing  already,  and  the  sooner  we  make  our  way  across  th 
the  better." 

"  May  I  apk  who  that  young  lady  is  ?  "  asked  Lady  ]W 
ford  of  Anna,  pointing  to  Miss  Colville,  just  as  Nelson  < 
to  announce  the  thaw. 

"  Miss  Colville,  a  schoolfellow  of  mine." 

"  Dear  me  1  is  she  any  relation  of  the  Indian  Colville 

''  She  is  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Colville,  who  is  in  Inc 
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"  Then  I  knew  her  aunt  years  ago :  will  you  introduce 
me?" 

Anna  heralded  Lady  Mansford  across,  and  introduced  her 
to  Louisa.  Aunt  Betsey  stood  near,  and  Lady  Mansford 
Bttddenlj  recollected  that  she  had  known  her  also  years  ago, 
but  that  she  had  neglected  her  under  change  of  circumstan- 
ces. She  was  about  to  speak,  when  Aunt  Betsey,  with  a 
verj  slight  and  dignified  courtesy,  walked  away.  Anna  felt 
disgusted,  as  she  longed  to  be  intimate  with  that  charming 
Udy  Mansford. 

A  thick  haze  was  gathering  on  all  sides.  The  faces  of 
the  ladies  were  beginning  to  look  blue,  and  even  Anna  felt 
chilled.  With  one  consent  they  all  resolved  to  leave  the 
ttoor,  and  the  regret  was  general  that  the  frost  was  break- 
higup. 

"1  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  my 
house,  Miss  Colville,"  said  Lady  Mansford. 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Louisa,  ''but  my  stay  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  short,  and  I  am  dependent  on  my  friends." 

"  I  will  send  for  you,  and  send  you  back,  and  shall  be  de- 
fightedif  the  Miss  Burtons  would  accompany  you/'  said 
Lady  Mansford. 

"  It  is  scarcely  safe  to  remain  here  longer,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Michelson  ;  '*  they  say  the  ice  is  giving  way." 

"1  will  write  to  you.  Miss  Colville,"  said  Lady  Mansford ; 
"good-by."  And  the  J)arty  separated  as  quickly  as  they 
could,  Mr.  Michelson  attending  Lady  Mansford  and  the 
heiress,  his  son  accompanying  the  Burtons. 

It  was  so  dangerously  slippery  that  the  gentlemen  were 
<^Dipelled  to  assist  the  ladies.  Chatham  and  Anna  were 
^in-ann  immediately,  and  Nelson  and  Miss  Colville. 
Jessie  had  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  keep  Captain  Bur- 
'ord  and  Aunt  Betsey  on  their  legs. 

The  first  couple  went  on  merrily  enough,  in  spite  of 
^4*8  slight  lameness,  and  the  treacherous  ice. 

"  And  how  do  you  mean  to  kill  this  long  evening  ?  "  asked 
^tham  ;  "winter  in  the  country  is  dreadful  without  a 
houseful  of  people ;  but  thep  you  are  a  houseful  to  be  sure, 
^^  a  merry  one." 

*'  We  are  going  to  the  Grange  as  soon  as  we  get  home," 
^^  Anna. 

]]Bow  I  wish  I  was  going  too  \  ^'  sighed  Chatham. 

"I  am  sure  my  uncle  would  be  very  glad  to  see  you," 
^^  Anna,  '*  and  it  is  not  very  far  from  the  hall." 
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"  I  promised  to  call  on  him  about  the  electioD,  by  the 
bye :  how  thoughtless  of  me,  to  have  forgotten !  I  will  do 
80  on  my  way  home.  What  time  do  yon  think  yon  shall  be 
there?" 

"  About  four  or  five  at  the  latest.'' 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

When  the  party  from  Fairfield  reached  the  Grange  fa 
their  covered  car,  they  found  Captain  Michelson  there,  talk- 
ing politics  with  Farmer  Barnard,  and  looking  anxiously 
out  of  the  window  in  expectation  of  the  arrived.    It  must 
not  be  imagined  that  all  our  friends  went  in  the  said  car. 
Though  a  roomy  and  convenient  vehicle,  it  would  not  hold 
the  united  forces  of  Burtons  and  Burfords.     Captain  Bur- 
ford  had  hired  a  fly  for  himself  and  Cl^arles,  in  which  TinV 
and  Aunt  Betsey  also  went.     Uncle  Timothy  had  made  such 
a  point  of  Aunt  Betsey's  being  of  the  party,  that  for  the  firs* 
time  in  her  life'  she  condescended  to  become  Mr.  Barnard'* 
guest,  and  the  flutter  of  feelings  in  the  breast  of  that  worthy 
man  was  quite  overpowering. 

"Don't  go,  Mr.  Chatham,"  said  Farmer  Barnard,—"  * 
beg  your  pardon,  Captain  Michelson.  If  you  can  put  up 
with  rough  fare  and  a  farmhouse,  and  enjoy  country  gameSf 
we  shall  all  be  glad.of  your  company,  I  am  sure." 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  "  replied  Chatham  feeling  guilty  a^ 
Anna  looked  at  him,  "  I  shall  be  delighted." 

"  You  must  have  tea  for  lunch,  and  supper  for  dinner,'^ 
said  the  farmer. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  all  the  fun  and  laughter 
of  that  evening  at  the  Grange.  Even  Aunt  Betsey  related, 
somewhat  from  her  stifihess,  and  smiled  when  the  fat  farmer 
actually  bent  his  knee  before  her  in  redeeming  a  forfeit,  and 
thus  tacitly  confessed  that  she  t^  the  lady  of  all  others  that 
he  admired  the  most.  Who  could  tell  all  the  flirtations,  pal- 
pitations and  associations  of  those  Christmas  games  and  their 
attendant  forfeits? — how  old-fashioned  mirth  and  antiquated, 
jests  played  at  hide-and-seek  with  propriety  ;  how  men  andl 
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men  forgot  the  punctilios  of  society,  and  romped  like 
Idren;  and  how  all  were  more  inclined  to  love  and 
jndship  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening, 
ere  is  Farmer  Barnard,  a  great  living  joke,  cracking 
sides  with  laughter  lit  the  two  little  Skinners,  who  have 
)D  asked  to  meet  Tiny,  and  who  are  initiating  her  into  the 
steries  of  "  Truckle  the  Trencher."  • 

'You  are  Lily  of  the  Valley,"  says  one;  "and  when 
oebody  twirls  the  trencher  and  says  '  Lily  of  the  Valley  I ' 
1  must  run  and  pick  it  up,  and  then  truckle,  and  call 
)ther  flower ;  and  if  you  do  not  catch  it  before  it  is  flat  on 
ground,  you  will  have  a  forfeit."  t 

'  Now  all  say  your  names,"  says  Jessie,  standing  in  the 
Idle  of  the  room,  holding  a  wooden  trencher  in  her  hands. 
'Magnolia,"  says  Aunt  Betsey,  ambitious  even  in  her 
asements. 

'  What  ?  "  asks  Tmy,  gently  of  little  Skinner. 
'  Mag-no-liar,"  is  the  reply :  *'  a  great  fine  flower."    . 
'Poppy,"  screams  Parmer  Barnard. 
'  Rose,"  says  Anna. 

'Very appropriate,"  whispers  Captain  Michelson,  who  is 
ted  by  her  side,  and  is  overheard  by  Nelson,  standing 

T. 

'Myrtle,"  calls  Chatham,  and  adds  quietly,  "The  rorfe 
Its  the  myrtle  to  make  it  perfect ;  "  and  Anna  blushes, 
ilst  Chatham  gazes  on  her  admiringly. 
I  will  have  a  wild  flower,"  says  Louisa  Colville,  "  Por- 
•me-not." 

So  will  I,"  exclaimed  Pynsent,  answering  that  gentle, 
^yed,  lovable  Porget-me-not :  "  Water-lily." 
Water-lilies    ought  to  shelter  Forget-me-nots,"   says 
tain  Burford  maliciously ;  "  so,  Water-lily,  take  care  of 
delicate  Forget-me-not." 

Camomile-flowers,"   says    Uncle    Timothy  drily,   and 
es  a  great  laugh. 
Lily-of-the-Valley,"  says  Tiny. 
Fuchsia  and  Geranium,"  the  two  little  Skinners. 
Coxcomb,"  cries  Captain  Burford. 
Very  inappropriate,"  say%  Jessie ;  "  and  now  Nelson,  it 
3ur  turn." 
I  don't  know  any  more  flowers,"  says   Nelson,  care- 

ly. 

Cowslip,  —  be  '  Cowslip,'  "  suggests  Jessie :  "  do  you 
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remember  the  huge  tisty-tosties  we  used  to  make  lonfl 
ago?"  .  . 

"  Cowslip  be  it,  little  Violet/'  said  Nelson;  recollection! 
of  boyhood  and  cowslip-gathering  with  Jessie  rushioc 
through  his  rilind.     "  And  you  f  '' 

"You  have  named  me  '  Violet/  "says  Jessie  ;  "  andnoi 
we  will  begin  the  game ;  remember,  first,  that  when  anj 
one  calls  '  Flowers  1 "  everybody  must  change  places,  oi 
forfeit." 

The  servants  are  seen  peeping  in  at  the  door,  and  Jessie 
begs  them  to  come  in,  and  sit  down  by  the  door,  and  see  tlH 
fun. 

Jessie  truckles  the  trencher  capitally,  and  calls  "Cox 
comb  I " 

Up  jumps  "  Coxcomb,"  and  just  catching  it  in  time,  twirls 
and  shouts,  "  Lily*of-the-Valley  1 " 

Lily  calls,  "Poppy!"  and  that  luckless  flower  slips 
and  slipping,  knocks  down  the  trencher. 

"A  forfeit!  a  forfeit!"  and  Poppy  pulls  forth  a  larg< 
clasp-knife,  twirls,  and  shouts,  "  Magnolia !  " 

Magnolia  glides  across  the  room,  takes  the  trencher  be 
tween  her  finger  and  thumb  daintily,  truckles,  and  criefl 
"  Flowers !  "  gliding  herself  into  a  vacant  seat,  and  puttinl 
all  the  people  in  motion. 

Strange  that  Chatham  finds  himself  again  by  Anna  i 
their  new  seats,  and  Nelson  is  the  forfeited  one,  without 
seat,  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  Rose  !  "  he  cries. 

Rose  darts  across  like  a  star,  and  summons  "Myrtle. 
Myrtle  calls  "Violet;"  Violet  invokes  "  Camomile-flott 
ers,"  who  fairly  falls  down  amid  roars  of  laughter ;  Came 
mile-flowers  calls  "  Forget-me  not,"  who  wishes  to  cai 
"Water-lily,"  but  changes,  and  saj's  "Flowers!"  Gert 
nium  is  forfeited,  who  is  delighted  to  have  out  "Poppy,' 
who  screams  for  "Fuchsia,"  and  is  by  Fuchsia  screams 
for  again. 

And  so  goes  on  the  game,  young  and  old  playing  wit 
equal  enjoyment,  and  Farmer  Barnard  and  Captain  Burfbr 
finding  themselves  in  greater  request  than  all  the  rest  pi: 
together.  The  forfeits  are  given  into  the  care  of  Chanel 
teho  looks  on  in  his  armchair  by  the  fire,  and  when  there  ^ 
a  sujQficient  number,  he  cries  them. 

"  Here  is  a  thing,  and  a  very  pretty  thing,  what  shall  tl 
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lady  do  to  redeem  it  again  ?  "  he  asks  Nelson,  who  is  kneel- 
ing at  his  feet. 

"Kneel  to  the  handsomest,  bow  to  the  wittiest,  and  shake 
hands  with  the  one  she  loves  best." 

"Anna's  forfeit,"  said  Charles. 

"It  used  to  be,  'kiss  the  one  she  loves  best,'  in  my 
younger  days,"  says  Parmer  Barnard. 

"The  rising  generation  are  too  fine  for  that,"  says  Cap- 
tain Burford;  "I  don't  suppose  they  ever  heard  of  kiss- 
ing." ' 

Anna  kneels  gracefnlly  to  Captain  Michelson,  bows  to 
Nelson,  and  pauses,  with  her  finger  on  her  mouth,  to  con- 
ader.    The  two  young  men  feel  nervous. 

"No  relations.  Miss  Anna,"  says  Captain  Burford ;  "  they 
are  cot  allowed  in  forfeits,  for  everybody  knows  that  one 
loves  one's  relations." 

"Very  well,"  said  Anna,  running  round  behind  the  Cap- 
tain, and  imprinting  a  ^ss  upon  his  cheek,  over  his  shoul- 
der. '*  Now  never  say  again  that  the  rising  generation  do 
not  know  what  kissing  means." 

"You  monkey  1  I  don't  believe  you,"  says  Captain  Bur- 
ford. 

"Here's  a  thing,  and  a  very  pretty  thing,  what  shall  the 
gentleman  do  to  redeem  it  again  ?  " 

Anna  peeps,  and  sees  Captain  Burford's  gold  snuff-box. 

"Dance  the  Sailor's  Hornpipe;"  she  says. 

"Come,  Coxcomb,"  exclaimed  Charles,  holding  up  the 
box. 

"TU  pay  you  off,  you  gipsy  I  but  you  shall  not  get  my 
snuff-box,"  says  the  Captain,  and  sets  to  work  with  all  his 
'^fiirt,  and  dances  a. regular  sailor's  jig,  which  Jessie  hums 
for  him. 

.  "Bravo  I  bravo  I "  cry  the  whole  party,  as  he  falls  pant- 
H^t  Charles's  feet,  to  cry  the  next  forfeit. 

'*^pell '  Opportunity '  in  the  comer,  with  Mr.  Barnard  of 
we  Grange,"  he  says. 
"Aunt  Betsey  I  "  exclaims  Charles,  smothering  a  laugh. 
Aunt  Betsey  declines  the  forfeit  with  dignity,  but  Farmer 
Baruard,  forgetful  of  his  usual  shyness,  rises,  and  insists  on 
inducting  her  to  the  comer.  She  gives  her  hand,  and  they 
^^  slowly  thither. 

"  Ton  are  not  of  the  rising  generation,  remember,  Bar- 
^^^^,"  says  the  Captain. 
11 
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Barnard  did  remember,  and  as  ^nnt  Betsey  deliberate 
spelt  "  Opportunity,"  meditated  the  insult  of  a  salute ;  ba 
bis  courage  failed  him,  as  he  gazed  on  Aunt  Betsey's  frigi 
demeanor,  and  he  could  only  lead  her  to  her  seat  again. 

"  I  should  not  have  believed  that  of  you,"  says  Captai 
Burford. 

Various  were  the  forfeits  cried.  Tiny  had  to  kiss  Captai 
Michelson,  which  she  was  a  long  time  resolving  to  do 
Chatham  to  dance  a  reel  with  the  two  prettiest  young  ladk 
in  the  room,  which  he  performed  with  Anna  and  Louisa  Co 
ville;  Jessie  to  sing  a  song;  Pynsent  to  make  himse 
agreeable  to  thp  ladies  —  which  he  did,  by  paying  them  tt 
most  outrageous  compliments ;  and  Nelson  to  repeat  a  po 
tion  of  Shakespeare  to  some  young  lady  present.  He  pe 
formed  his  part  charmingly,  by  addressing  the  two  sisters  i 
the  beautiful  passage  from  the  *  AGdsummer  Night's  Dream 
that  begins  — 

"  We,  HermiA,  like  two  arti&cial  goda,"  etc 

"  Upon  my  word.  Nelson,  you  must  have  been  on  tl 
Indian  stage,"  said  Captain  Burford,  looking  proudly  c 
his  son,  and  feeling  pleased  at  his  joining  Jessie  with  h 
lovelier  sister,  in  his  address. 

And  so  the  evening  sped  ;  the  game  was  changed,  ii 
various  others  succeeded,  —  quiet  ones,  that  Charles  coo 
join  in.  They  had  "What's  my  thought  b*ke?"  ai 
"How,  when,  and  where?"  and  "Cross  questions  ai 
crooked  answers,"  and  last  of  all,  "  I  love  my  love,"  whi< 
caused  much  mirth,  fynsent,  who  was  undeniably  tl 
quiet  wag  of  the  party,  managed  so  that  Farmer  Bama 
should  have  the  letter  "  B,"  and  he  began,  "  I  love  my  lo' 
with  a  B,  because  she  is  beautiful ;  I  hate  her  because  a! 
is  bilious  ;  I  took  her  to  the  sign  of  th^  Bear,  and  treat 
her  to  blackberries :  the  ugliest  part  about  her  is  her  be 
net,  the  prettiest  her  —  her-;— beauty ;  her  name  is, — 
here  he  paused.  "Betsey,"  whispered  Pynsent;  f'Bi 
ton,"  murmured  Captain  Burford ;  and  between  the  two  t 
good  farmer  was  quite  abashed.  "  Her  name  is  J^etsey 
at  last  he  "said,  and  she  lives  at  —  "Bairfield,"  mutter 
Captain  Burford ;  "  Barnstaple,"  boldly  said  Mr.  Barnard 

Theu  it  came  to  Chatham  to  love  his  love  with  an  B ;  tt 
he  said  her  name  was  "  Rose,"  which  caused  Aima  to  bins 
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•  ttd  thus  the  varied  feelings  of  poor  human  nature  were  ex- 
cited by  this  game  of  forfeits. 

Just  before  supper,  came  Mr.  Skinner,  an  unheard-of 
honor,  and  one  that  might. well  have  been  dispensed  with, 
not  only  by  his  acquaintances,  but  by  his  children,  who 
looked  blank  at  the  apparition. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Jessie's  intended  ?  ''  asked  Pyn- 
Bent  of  Louisa  Colville. 
"HoiTid  I  "  was  the  reply. 

Jessie  was  busy  seeing  about  supper,  which  was  laid  in 
the  large  hall,  and  consisted  of  every  variety  of  Christmas 
&re.  When  they  sat  down  to  it,  Mr.  Skinner  did  actually 
manage  to  get  next  to  Jessie,  who  had  taken  a  small 
Skinner  on  the  other  side.  It  was  very  odd  that  she  never 
8at  beside  any  one  she  cared  to  b©  next  to.  Again  Aunt 
Betsey  wae  voted  to  tjje  head  of  the  table,  and  she  had 
never  been  so  agreeable  before.  Truly  heart-gayety  is  in- 
fectious. There  was  Anna  again,  between  the  two  soldier 
heaux,  dividing  her  favors,  like  a  little  coquette  as  she  was ; 
»d  Charles  managed  to  sit  up  to  supper,  —  he  was  evi- 
dently getting  stronger. 

After  supper  was  on  the  table,  song^s  were  proposed. 
Jessie  and  Charles  sang  duets  beautifully,  and  they  were  at 
once  called  upon  to  begin  the  concert.  Charles  said  his 
^oice  was  weak,  but  he  would  do  his  best.  They  sang  the 
fine  duet  from  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  "  I  know  a 
J^^lk/'  —  fine,  both  in  poetry  and  music;  everybody  was 
flighted.  No  accompaniment  could,  have  improved  that 
.  harmonious  blending  of  voices.  Then,  according  to  cus- ' 
^t  Jessie  called  for  a  song,  and  she  named  "  Captain 
Kchelson.''  He  had  a  very  fine  cultivated  voice,  and  sang, 
^thout  requiring  to  be  pressed,  "  Drink  to  me  only  with 
^eeyes,"  which  elicited  much  applause.  He  called  on 
Anna,  but  she  could  not  sing  without  an  accompaniment ; 
J^ither  could  Miss  Colville.  Aunt  Betsey  was  his  next  at- 
^nipt.  She  simpered,  and  declined,  and  said  she  had  given 
^P  singing ;  but  as  everybody  knew  she  used  to  sing,  they 
^ouldlet  her  have  no  peace  until  she  consented  to  try. 
Her  voice  was  still  good,  and,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
"anner  Bamard/s  peace  of  mind,  she  sang  a  song  that  he 
^d  to  hear  her  sing  when  in  the  zenith  of  her  charms  and 
'  ^F^elty.  It  was  sadly  at  variance  with  her  character,  but 
^gerg  are  not  in  the  habit  of  stopping  to  consider  whether 
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they  themselves  practise  what  they  sing.  It  was  call 
"  The  Friend  and  the  Lover,"  and  in  vexy  sensihle  1 
guage,  declared  that  the  lady  was  waiting  until  she  coi 
End  a  true,  kind,  clever,  and  courteous  mate.  The  refn 
of  each  verse  was  — 

"  Nor  e'er  wUl  I  marry  till  the  one  I  can  find 
Where  the  friend  and  the  lover  are  equally  join'd." 

Farmer  Barnard  chimed,  in  loudly  in  this  chorus,  a 
highly  approved  the  sentiment. 

Then  followed  a  wonderful  Christmas  carol,  drawled  c 
in  character,  and  as  a  duet,  by  Farmer  Barnard  and  Fj 
sent,  which  made  everybody  present  die  of  laughing,  a 
wonder  whether  either  uncle  or  nephew  possessed  any 
the  family  talent  for  music. 

Captain  Burford  sang  a  good  se%-song  with  all  his  hea 
and  of  course  it  was,  "Cease,  loud  Boreas,  blusteri 
railer." 

Nelson  was  no  great  singer,  but  he  used,  in  his  boyhoc 
to  sing  with  Jessie,  so  he  was  loudly  called  upon  for  o 
of  the  old  ditties. 

"No  song,  no  supper  I  "  cried  Farmer  Barnard,  forget 
that  supper  was  over. 

"Well,  Jessie,  you  must  sing  with  me,"  said  Nelsc 
"  The  only  song  I  remember  is,  '  The  Cot  beside  the  Lin 
tree.' " 

"  Very  well,"  said  Jessie,  who  sat  opposite  Nelson,  a 
who  had  been  rather  pained  by  his  lack  of  attention  duri 
supper :  he  had  not  even  asked  her  to  take  wine  with  hin 

They  began  the  following  song,  in  which  Jessie  rath 
supported  Nelson  than  actually  sang  with  him,  making 
pretty  second  to  his  tenor :  — 

THE  COT  BESIDE  THE  UMB-TREE. 

A  pleasant  cot  shall  onrs  be, 

My  Dora  dear,  my  Dora  dear ; 
Down  yonder  by  the  Lime-tree 

Its  walls  we'll  raise,  its  thatch  we  11  rear, 
And  round  about  the  windows 

We  '11  plant  the  rose  and  Tine, 
And  up  the  little  chimney 

The  iyy  shall  entwine ; 
And  flowers  shall  blow, 
And  herbs  shall  grow, 

When  thon  art  mine,  art  mine. 
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A  merry  cot  shall  ours  be, 

My  own  true  love,  my  own  true  love ; 
For  in  the  flowering  Lime-tree 

The  birds  shall  sing,  the  bees  shall  rore ; 
And  cheerful  through  the  garden 

The  little  streams  shall  play, 
Where  shining  trout  and  minnows 

Shall  dance  their  lives  away ; 
And  thou  shalt  be 
As  glad  with  me. 

As  they,  my  love,  as  they. 

A  peaceful  life  shall  ours  be 

When  thou  'rt  my  wife,  when  thou'rt  my  wife, 
Beneath  the  fragrant  Lime-tree,  — 
'No  bitter  words,  no  angry  strife ; 
Content  shall  crown  our  labor. 
And  love  shall  grace  our  cot, 
Thy  smiles  shall  make  our  homestead 
A  rich  sunsliiny  spot; 
And  we  shall  bless, 
In  cheerfulness, 
Our  lot,  our  happy  lot. 

That  simple  song  did  Nelson  good.  Much  of  disquiet 
and  jealousy  had  been  rankling  in  his  mind  all  that  evening. 
Jessie's  sweet  voice,  joining  with  his  own,  seemed  to  enter 
^Qtly  into  his  heart  and  calm  it ;  and  when  he  glancea 
across  at  her,  and  saw  the  modest,  blushing  face,  and  the 
eyes  cast  down,  as  if  upon  the  hands  in  which  the  little  girl 
wxt  her  had  caressingly  slipped  hers,  all  the  affections  of 
^  deep,  true  heart  swelled  up  as  of  old,  and  again  flowed 
?ver  the  hard  stones  and  pebbles  that  had  been  laid  bare  at 
its  bottom.  He  inwardly  said  that  if,  in  the  whole  world, 
there  was  one  human  being  true,  pure,  and  good,  it  was 
Jessie.  Her  voice  faltered  a  little  once  or  twice,  and  he 
fancied  that  he  saw 'something  like  moisture  pressing  through 
^^e  soft  eyelashes.  When  she  looked  up,  and  met  his 
glance,  and  blushed  and  smiled,  he  was  quite  convinced 
there  was  a  tear  in  her  eye,*and  he  asked  himself  whether 
old  associations  had  forced  it  there. 

When  the  praises  and  thanks  of  the  party  ceased,  and 
^ey  had  begun  to  ask  for  more  songs,  Nelson  said  quietly, 
"Jessie,  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  wine  with  you  'i  *' 
*^das  she,  in  the  words  of  Chatham's  song,  "  drank  to  him 
Pjlywith  those  eyes,''  he  thought  them  the  dearest  and 
"^at  he  had  ever  looked  into. 
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It  was  a  fine,  clear,  frosty  moonlight  morning  wheD 
party  found  themselves  on  their  way  homewards.  Th( 
went  on  swiftly  before,  and  its  inmates  had  not  d 
to  say  for  themselves,  —  they  were  so  tired  and  sle( 
but  around  the  car  hovered  all  kinds  of  emotions, 
there  ever  a  car  that  was  full  of  young  people  of  both  se 
returning  from  a  Christmas  party,  around  which,  o 
which,  various  emotions  did  not  dwell  ?  Pynsent  was 
ing,  and  Anna  proposed  to  Louisa  Colville  to  sit  on 
driving-seat  with  him,  that  they  might  look  at  the  ''I 
tiful,  exquisite  moon."  Louisa  consented,  and  they 
Pynsent  between  them.  This  arrangement  enabled 
tain  Michelson  to  ride  by  Anna's  side,  and*,  reining  ii 
good  horse,  to  watch  the  moonbeams  flickering  about 
Uncle  Timothy  was  dozing  inside,  and  Nelson  sat  by  Je 
They  took  Mr.  Skinner  and  his  children  as  far  as 
entrance-gate,  and  were  not  sorry  to  bid  them  good-ni 
Mr.  Skinner  actually  pressed  Jessie's  hand  in  his  bon^ 
gers  as  he  got  out  of  the  car,  and  the  pressure  tlirilled  ] 
fully  through  her  nervous  system.  The  thrill  passed  a 
however,  as  thrills  usually  do,  and  she  soon  found  hei 
joining  Nelson  in  the  duet,  "  Flow  on,  thou  shining  n% 
which  he  was  humming,  in  the  moonlight.  Conversi 
ceased,  and  all  the  young  people  joined  to  make  the  i 
musical,  by  uniting  their  voices  in  song.  *'  Meet  m« 
moonlight,"  "  Oh  no,  we  never  mention  her,''^  "  The 
dier's  Tear,"  "  Alice  Gray,"  and  many  other  simple  ba 
of  the  period,  were  sung  in  chorus,  and  gentle,  plea 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  inspired  by  the  strains. 

The  threatened  thaw  had  not  continued,  but  Frost 
his  white  gairment  over  the  earth.  The  hedges  were  ! 
with  icicles  that  rivalled  the  diamonds  peYident  from 
ears  of  an  Eastern  princess,  or  the  jewels  studding  her 
ments.  Not  a  cloud  fell  on  the  placid  face  of  the  m 
that  gazed  like  a  tender  mother,  on  the  sleeping  earth, 
converted  all  her  night-gear  into  silver  tissue.  Each 
seemed  a  spirit,  each  blade  of  grass  a  bright  fairy  worshif 
each  trembling  withered  leaf  a  winter  firefly.  Clearly 
the  music  through  the  frosty  air ;  and  as  Jessie  glance 
the  sky,  and  saw  those  wonderful  orbs  of  eternal  light  1 
ing  down  upon  them,  she  thought  of  the  worlds  unseei 
mortal  eye,  and  of  their  unknown  inhabitants.    She  i 
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into  a  train  of  pious  meditation,  that  induced  her,  when 
asked  to  begin  another  song,  to  choose  "The  Happy  Land," 
with  the  closing  verse  of  which  they  reached  Faii^eld. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

"I  AM  sure  I  could  make  those  wreaths  best,"  said  Jessie 
to  Anna  and  Louisa  Colville,  who  were  torturing  holly- 
berries  and  snow  berries  into  all  kinds  of  shapes. 

"Do  try,  dear!"  said  Anna,  throwing  down  a  wreath 
that  she  had  in  her  hands. 

"You  had  better  go  and  dress  the  while,"  said  Jessie, 
"or  we  shall  be  late,  and  Captain  Burford  hates  anybody 
to  be  a  minute  behind  time." 

"Oh,  pray  let  me  help  you  1 "  said  Louisa  Colville,  "  wo 
:     shaQ  finish  them  quicker  together ;  and  Anna  can  go  and 
dress  first,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  help  us." 

Off  went  Anna,  nothing  loth,  and  the  wreaths  progressed 
JMiousIy  under  Jessie's  neat,  tasteful  fingers.  The  one  of 
ivy  and  snowberries  was  soon  completed,  and  then  followed 
that  of  ivy  and  holly.  Tiny  stood  by,  to  thread  the  needles, 
wd  pick  out  pretty  bunches  from  amongst  the  mass  of  ever- 
greens that  lay  upon  the  table. 

"  I  hope  your  brother  will  not  see  us,"  said  Louisa.  "  He 
^  laugh  at  our  vanity,  and  I  should  never  have  the  cour- 
age to  wear  the  wreath  afterwards." 

"There !  "  exclaimed  Jessie,  holding  up  the  red  and  green 

ctaplet,  "that  will  become  Anna  very  much.    I  have  mixed 

*  few  arbutus  berries  in  it,  and  they  show  out  lamously 

*^ong8t  the  green." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  wear?  "  asked  Louisa  Col- 

."Oh,  nothing!"  laughed  Jessie:  "fancy  me,  a  steady 
^^  housekeeper  and  farmer,  sporting  wreaths  of  flowers  I  " 

.  '*  Then  you  shall  wear  this  little  bunch  of  laurestinus,  just 

J^  Please  me,"  said  Louisa,  holding  a  spray  against  her 

^ynx  hair. 

Y  *  Ch  yes,  if  you  please! "  said  Tiny,  "it  looks  so  well. 

^^"U  cannot  think  how  pretty  you  look,  Jessie." 
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"  We  must  go  and  dress  now,"  said  Jessie,  taking  up  the 
wreaths  and  going  up-stairs. 

I  dare  say  my  lady  readers  x^ould  like  to  know  what  these 
young  damsels  wore  at  their  first  public  dance  ;  for  Captain 
Burford  was  to  give  a  dance  that  night,  and  everybody  was 
to  be  there.  Jessie  and  Anna  wore  simple  white  muslin 
drosses,  but  Anna's  was  ornamented  with  red  ribbons, 
whereas  Jessie  wore  no  ornaments  of  any  kind.  Lduisa 
Colville  sported  a  pale  blue  net  over  a  smart  satin  slip,  and 
as  she  was  remarkably  fair,  it  became  her  well.  The  snow- 
berry  wreath  wound  prettily  round  her  braided  hair,  and  tho 
blue  eyes,  and  soft  pink  and  white  cheeks  looked  very  lova- 
ble beneath.  Upon  Anna's  small  head  and  jet-black  hair  the 
holly  and  ivy  sat  superbly,  lighting  up  her  sparkling  beauty, 
and  giving  her  the  air  of  some  proud,  beautil'ul  Diana 
crowned  with  flowers. 

"  Oh,  Anna,  you  look  so  beautiful  I  "  said  Tiny,  throwing 
her  arms  round  her,  and  gazing  with  intense  admiration  on 
her  face. 

Anna  looked  in  the  glass,  and  knew  that  the  child  spoke 
the  truth. 

"  To  please  me  I "  said  Louisa  entreatingly,  holding  up 
the  laurestinus. 

"Well,  I  shall  cut  you  all  out,  if  I  do,"  said  Jeasie,  sit- 
ting down,  whilst  Louisa  inserted  the  flowers  tastefully. 

"I  would  rather  stay  with  Charles,"  said  Tiny,  "if  I 
might;  and  I  am  so  afraid  of  spoiling  my  best  white 
frock." 

*'  Captain  Burford  would  be  annoyed  if  you  were  not  to 
go,"  said  Anna ;  "  and  we  will  get  the  frock  washed  nicely 
before  you  go  back  to  London." 

The  trock  was  very  plain,  and  rather  old-fashioned. 

"  Let  her  wear  this  pink  sash  for  once,"  said  Louisa  Col- 
ville, bringing  one  of  hers  from  a  drawer. 

The  pink  sash  was  tried,  and  looked  so  well,  that  the  child 
was  permitted  to  wear  it,  and,  to  complete  her  smartening, 
Louisa  put  a  sprig  of  laurestinus  into  the  sash. 

"  All  ready  for  conquest  ?  "  said  Pynsent,  peeping  out  of 
liis  room  as  they  walked  down  the  passage,  and  then  follow- 
ing at  a  distance. 

"You  have  been  quite  as  long  adorning  as  we  have 
been,"  said  Anna,  tossing  round  her  head. 

"  Adorable  beauty  I "  cried  Pynaent,  sinking  on  one  knee 
in  the  passage,  and  putting  his  hand  on  his  heart. 
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la  ran  back  and  tried  to  push  him  down,  but  failed. 
^ell,  Aunt  Betsey,"  said  Pynsent,  when  they  reached 
dor,  "you  and  I  shall  have  more  than  we  can  do  to 
'on  these  four  young  ladies.     Indeed,  I  think  I  shall 
it  ail  to  myself,  for  you  look  as  young  as  any  of 

^ly  Aunt  Betsey  did  look  very  young,  at  a  little  dis- 
sent had  never  been  a  ball-goer,  and  had  rarely  before 
oung  ladies  in  full  dress,  therefore  Louisa  Colville  ap- 
quite  a  star  to  him.  He  condescended  to  look  at  her 
-  a  compliment  he  rarely  paid  to  a  lady  —  and  to  as- 
hem  all  that  they  really  looked  very  well;  adding 
to  Anna,  that  he  had  once  paused  before  a  shop- 
V  in  London,  to  look  at  a  very  fine  collection  of 
dolls,  and  that  they  were  exactly  curled  and  fur- 
d  like  them. 

jrtheless  Pynsent  was  very  proud  of  his   "  dolls," 
with  Miss  Colville  by  his  side,  he  entered  Captain 
i's  large  dining-room,  cleared  out  for  dancing.     As 
irty  was  in  honor  of  Nelson's  return  from   India, 
ody  was  invited,  and  the  room  was  already  half-full 
3t8.     It  was  soon  quite  full,  and  dancing  began. 
I  and  Louisa  Colville  were  unquestionably  the  belles 
evening ;  and  when  it  was  understood  that  the  latter 
3  daughter  of  a  Colonel  and  an  heiress,  partners  mul- 
opon  her  to  such  an  extent,  that  she  did  not  know 
►  dance  with  them  all.     Pynsent  was  tormented  to 
6r  introductions ;  and  in  his  amusement  and  amaze- 
t  the  furore  of  the  beaux,  he  said  the  most  impossible 
3robable  things  about  her. 
lat  is  her  name.  Burton  ?  "  ask^d  one. 
Iville,"  replied  Pynsent. 
10  is  she  t  "  inquired  a  third. 

e  of  the  great  Colvilles  of  Castle  Colville,  in  the 
Clare  ;  her  ancestor  was  Baron  de  Colville." 
8  she  BO  much  money  ?  "  demanded  a  fourth.  , 

>rmous  wealth,  I  believe,  —  not  only  from  her  father, 
onel,  but  from  no  end  of  uncles  and  aunts." 
w  much  should  you  say  she  was  worth  ?  "  asked  a 
curate,  who,  having  only  a  hundred  a  year  and  very 
te  expectations,  was  on  the  lookout  for  money, 
e  never  knows  those  Indian  fortunes.    I  mcl  hear 
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how  many  millions  of  lacs  of  rupees,  but  I  reallj  have  bi 
gotten." 

"She  is  remarkably  pretty,"  said  the  young  curati 
"  Who  is  that  beautiful  girl  near  her  t  she  is  re^y  splei 
did  I" 

"  It  is  lucky  you  said  so/'  replied  Pynsent ;  "  she  is  id 
sister.     I  thought  you  had  met  her  before." 

*'  Ah,  yes  I  some  time  ago.  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  1 
introduce  me  ?  " 

"  To  which  ?  "  asked  Pynsent. 

"  Oh  I  to  Miss the  heiress,  if  you  please." 

Miss  the  heiress  was  engaged ;  and  the  curate  retirt 
disappointed,  to  seek  out  the  next  wealthiest  young  lady 
the  room.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  however,  he  ma 
aged  to  dance  with  Miss  Colville,  fell  violently  in  love  wi 
her,  and  almost  proposed  for  her.  Louisa  was  astonish^ 
and  flattered  by  her  vast  "success,"  but  little  knew  ho 
much  of  it  she  owed  to  Pynsent's  account  of  her  wealt 
Of  course  Anna's  admirers  were  of  the  more  disinteresti 
class,  as  everybody  kacw  she  had  no  money ;  but  thi 
they  were  literally  worshippers.  She  had  the  power  of  fixh 
by  her  beauty,  and  of  then  putting  the  coup  de  grace  by  ti 
most  fascinating,  tantalizing  manners.  Oaptain  Michelsi 
seemed  to  have  no  eyes  but  for  her.  True,  he  danced  wi 
others  ;  admired  Louisa  Colville ;  said  she  was  thorough 
well-dressed,  —  the  best-dressed  girl  in  the  room :  sti 
Anna  was  the  magnet.  Nelson  too  —  the  grave,  y 
changeable  Nelson  —  was  almost  as  much  devoted ;  a: 
whilst,  as  in  duty  bound,  making  himself  agreeable  to  : 
the  guests  in  turn,  he  found  himself  looking  at  her,  thinkii 
of  her,  and  talking  to  her  continually. 

"  And  are  you  really  going  to  my  aunt's  to  bury  yours 
in  Wales  ?  "  asked  Chatham,  in  one  of  the  pauses  of  t 
dance. 

"I  suppose  so,  if  she  likes,"  said  Anna,  coloring;  ' 
have  not  heard  yet." 
.    "  But  do  you  like  it  f  "  asked  Chatham. 

"Of  course  I  do  not,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  hate  it ;  hui 
is  better  than  Miss  Primmerton's." 

"  But  why  need  you  do  either  ?  " 

"I  believe  I  have  no  choice.  But  pray  do  not  talk 
such  odious  things  now ;  I  want  to  forget  it  until  I  < 
obliged  to  remember  it.  Let  me  be  ian  independent  Burt 
as  long  as  I  can." 
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The  prond  girl  drew  herself  up  and  glanced  round  as  she 
Baid  this,  as  S  the  Burtons  were  and  always  had  been  the 
first  people  in  the  world. 

Chatham  admired  the  pride,  and  inwardly  declared  that 
she  should  never  have  that  fine  spirit,  as  he  called  it, 
crushed,  if  he  could  help  it. 

"  What  a  conceited  girl  that  Annabella  Burton  is  I  "  said 
Miss  Sandford  to  Miss  Smith,  two  young  ladies  who  were 
sitting  as  wallflowers  during  the  quadiille  in  question. 

"  She  looks  as  if  it  was  a  condescension  for  her  to  dance 
at  alV  said  Miss 'Smith;  she,  too,  as  poor  as  a  church 
moose,  and  going  to  be  a  governess  1  " 

"She  will  soon  have  her  conceit  taken  out  of  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Smith  ;  "I  wonder  Mr.  Michclson  allows  his  son  to 
be  80  attentive  to  her.'' 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Dart,  a  good-natured  old  gentleman 
who  was  sitting  near,  "  if  he  can  help  it.  But  young  men 
will  be  attentive  to  handsome  girls,  —  and  she  is  a  hand- 
8ome  girl.  I  do  not  think  she  is  exactly  conceited,  but  she 
looks  proud.  That  is  the  worst  of  those  finishing  London 
schools,  —  they  put  such  absurd  ndtions  into  people's 
heads." 

"  Will  you  give  me  that  piece  of  myrtle  ?  "  said  Chatham, 
AS  the  quadrille  concluded,  and  Anna  picked  up  a  sprig  that 
kad  fallen  from  her  bosom. 

"Of  what  value  could  it  be  to  you ?  "  asked  Anna,  look- 
J^gi  or  pretending  to  look,  astonished. 

"  I  assure  you  I  should  prize  it  beyond  anything  in  the 
'^orld,"  said  Chatham  enthusiaatically. 

"What!  if  it  came  from  your  aunt's  future  governess," 
^d  Anna  carelessly,  giving  the  myrtle  as  she  spoke. 

Chatham  looked  at  her  reproachfully,  but  met  such  a 
P^Ud,  half-contemptuous  glance,  that  he  scarcely  knew 
^^at  to  make  of  her. 

**  If  Miss  Annabella  Burton  is  to  be  my  aunt's  future  gov- 
^^ess,"  said  Chatham,  "both  my  aunt  and  her  nephew, 
^l,  I  am  sure,  value  whatever  comes  from  her." 

*'  Is  she  kind,  then,  —  and  not  overbearing,  —  and  will  she 
"^at me  like  a  lady,  —  and  not, — not?"  said  Anna,  re- 
^Vering  her  naturd  manner,  and  speaking  hastily. 

'•As  she  is  a  lady,  and  you  are  a  lady,  I  do  not  know 
^^at  else  she  could  do,"  said  Chatham. 
Anna  looked  grateful,  and,  as  the  dance  was  over,  walked 
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towards  Jessie,  who  was  sittiii^^  with  her  Uncle  Timolliy, 
anxiously  watching  her,  and  feeling  unconilortable  at  the 
earnest  and  animated  conversation  that  she  was  carrying  on 
with  Captain  Michelson.  Uncle  Timothy  had  been  conflding 
to  her  his  fears  that  Anna  was  too  volatile  rightly  and  con- 
scientiously to  be  made  a  governess  ;  and  Jessie  was  dread- 
ing the  temptations  that  must  surround  one  so  evidently 
and  universally  an  object  of  admiration.  Scarcely  was 
Anna  seated  by  her  side,  when  Pynsent  came  up,  accont- 
panied  by  Louisa  Colville,  with  whom  he  had  been,  contrary 
to  custom,  walking  through  a  dance.  Pynsent  rather  eis- 
chewed  dancing,  upon  principle ;  because  he  chose  to  con- 
sider it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  lords  of  the  creation. 

'*  I  am  requested,''  he  said,  bowing  to  Anna,  to  beg  my 
beautiful  and  accomplished  second  sister  to  favor  the  com- 
pany with  a  song.  Everybody  knows  that  you  have  learnt 
of  Signer  Sqjiallini,  and  we  are  all  anxious  to  know  how  bo 
teaches.  Miss  Colville  has  kindly  consented  to  assist  in  a 
duet,  and  we  are  all  on  the  very  points  of  the  horns  of  ex- 
pectation." 

"  How  can  we  sing,''  said  Anna,  "  when  the  piano  i^ 
not  in  this  room  ?  " 

"  The  company  will  feol  themselves  honored  by  goiag 
into  the  drawing-room,"  said  Pynsent,  "where  I  hav^ 
caused  to  be  placed  the  little  secret  roll  of  music  that  I 
found  in  the  car,  and  thus  have  stopped  tip  all  aveaues  of 
escape."  , 

'*  Pynsent,  you  are  too  provoking,"  said  Anna. 

*'  Don't  say  so,  now ;  because  if  you  had  not  meant  ^^ 
sing,  you  would  not  have  brought  your  music,"  repli^^ 
Pynsent. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  some  music, '^  here  broke  in  Nc^^' 
son;  '*will  you  all  come  into  the  drawing-room?  Mi^* 
Colville,  I  hope  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  sing,  —  and  yo«^' 
Miss  Annabella.'' 

They  all  followed  Nelson  into  the  drawing-room,  whe^"^ 
there  was  a  somewhat  antiquated  piano,  that  had  belong^  ^ 
to  his  mother.  A  young  lady  was  already  singing,  much  ^^^ 
the  delight  of  our  two  belles,  who  Avished  to  avoid  begix*"" 
ning.  Their  turn  came,  however,  and  they  sang  an  Italic** 
duet,  Anna  taking  the  first.  They  had  been  well  taugt»*^| 
and  had  good  voices,  — Anna's  was,  indeed,  very  good,  a-xi" 
her  singing  sufficiently  finished  for  a  young  lady  of  eighteei*-' 
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As  she  was   not  nervous,  she   created  -quite  a  sensation, 
whilst  poor  Louisa,  who  was   fairly  frightened  to  death, 
broke  down.     Captain  Michelson  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
taking  up  the  second  —  the  duet  was  the  "  Deh  con  te ''  of 
Nonna  —  he  and  Anna  finished  it  triumphantly  together. 
Mr.  Michelson  came  into  the  room  at  the  conclusion,  and, 
with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  applauded.     He  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  Italian  music,  and  sang  well  himself.     Turning 
over  some  other  duets  that  lay  on  the  piano,  he  asked  Anna 
to  sing  one  with  him.     She  did  so,  and  sang  it  well     As 
not  many  of  the  young  people  cared  much  about  Italian 
singing,  most  of  them  gradually  dropped  oft*  to  the  dancing- 
room,  and  left  few  behind,  except  our  friends,  the  Burton 
*nd  Michelson  set :  we  include   Nelson  therein.     Louisa 
Colville  played  the  accompaniments,  and  Anna  sang,  now 
*ione,  and  now  with  Mr.  Michelson  or  Chatham,  all  the 
'ongs  she  had  brought  with   her.      Mr.   Michelson  was 
delighted, — so  was  his  son,  —  so  was  Nelson,  though  in 
'^^ty  he  preferred.  Jessie's  voice  and  style  of  singing  to 
-^'Uia's.     Then  Chatham  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  struck 
*  few  chords.    His  father  begged  him  to  sing.     He  sang 
tie  beautiful  little  ballad,  '*  Annie  ^laurie,''  so  well,  and 
^th  such  feeling,  that  ^nna  Burton  felt  her  cheek  flush 
^etj  time  tihat  he  came  to  the  concluding  line  — 

"  And  for  bonDie  Annie*  Laurie 
I*d  lay  me  doun  and  dee." 

J    **That  must  be  meant  for  Anna,"  whispered  Tiny  to 
''^^sie,  "  only  her  eyes  are  black  instead  of  blue." 
.     ^r.  Michelson  overheard  the  words,  and  darted  a  frown- 
^^  glance  upon  the  child,  which  melted,  however,  into  one 
^^  ctrange  softness,  when  he  met  her  gentle  eye. 
^    * '  Do  you  like  music  ?  "  he  said,  seating  himself  by  her 
"^^e,  and  taking  her  little  hand  in  his. 
•*  Yes,  very  much,V  she  replied. 
•'  And  which  song,  did  you  like  best  ?  " 
•'The  one  you  sang  with  Anna,"  was  the  answer  of  the 
^^^conscious  flatterer. 

**  Do  you  think  you  should  like  me,  if  you  knew  me  J  " 
^^led  Mr.  Michelson. 
Tiny  hung  her  head. 
12 
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"  Answer,  dear/'  said  Jessie ;  "  jon  need  not  be  afiti 
ifyou  tell  the  truth." 

"1  think  I  should,"  said  Tiny  timidly;  and  Mr.  Mich 
son  felt  real  pleasure  at  the  reply. 

Whilst  Mr.  Michelson  was  talking  to  Tiny,  Jessie  glanc 
across  at  the  piano,  and  saw  a  bit  of  by-play  goi 
on  which  pained  her  in  more  ways  than  one.  Anna  ^ 
bending  her  head  over  a  piece  of  music  that  she  held  in  1: 
hand,  and  blushing  through  the  curls  that  partly  shaded  I 
face,  as  they  fell  on  the  music.  Chatham,  who  had  finish 
his  song,  but  was  still  seated  at  the  piano,  was  looking 
in  her  face  and  whispering.  Jessie  did  not  hear  what 
said,  but  we  did.  He  too  had  overheard  Tiny's  loud  wh 
per,  and  said — 

"  Yes,  the  words  were  intended  for  Anna  Burton,  thou 
her  eyes  are  black  and  not  blue." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  piano  Nelson  was  leaning 
his  elbow,  and  gazing,  partly  concealed  by  the  music  whi 
intervened,  on  Anna.  As  if  he  heard  the  words,  as  he  » 
the  blush,  a  dark  shadow  fell  on  his  face,  and  his  browser 
tracted,  as  if  he  were  in  pain.  Jessie  knew  well,  by  1 
stem  expression  of  the  mouth,  that  he  was  displeased,  a 
suddenly  her  own  cheek  grew  pale,  and  her  poor  heart  1 
a  pang.  Nelson  hastily  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few  minu 
afterwards  Chatham  and  Anna  followed  arm-in-arm,  engag 
for  the  next  waltz.  Mr.  Michelson' s  quick  eye  caught  i 
pair,  and  he  too  went  to  the  dancing-room.  Pyns< 
brought  a  partner  for  Louisa  Colville,  and  soon  the  only 
mates  of  the  driwing-room  were  Jessie  and  Tiny.  The  1 
nier  sat  down  on  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire,  and  Tiny  oi 
stool  at  her  feet. 

Poor  Jessie  1  This  is  the  first  harsh  awakening  from  I 
lifelong  dream.  True,  she  may  fall  back  again  into  i 
same  dream,  but  never  will  it  be  so  untroubled  and  hap 
as  it  has  hitherto  been.  To  have  lived  her  childhood  8 
early  girlhood  with  Nelson  had  helped  to  make  those  p 
tions  of  her  life  pass  gently,  in  spite  of  the  sorrows  that 
scured  it.  To  have  wandered  with  him  in  thought  throv 
the  cities,  mountains,  and  plains  of  India,  had  been  1 
dearest  pleasure  for  the  last  eight  years  ;  and  to  dwell  w 
him  forever  at  some  future  time,  —  to  share  his  hopes  a 
fears,  —  his  joys  and  sorrows,  —  to  be  his  trusting,  helpi 
friend  and  comforter,  was,  she  scarcely  knew  why,  the  < 
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lire  of  her  soul,  and  had  been  bo  ever  since  she  could  remem- 
ber to  have  formed  a  wish.  But  were  his  thoughts,  hopes, 
and  wishes  like  hers  ?  She  did  not  know.  She  began  to 
fear  not.  Oh  I  Captain  Burford,  why  did  you  plant  in  her 
mind,  frona  infancy,  fancies  that  might  never  be  realized  ? 
Why  sow  seeds  of  love  and  hope  that  never  were  to  blos- 
som? 

Captain  Burford  came  to  answer  for  himself.  He  had 
missed  his  dear  Jessie,  and  was  searching  for  her. 

"What  are  you  about,  Jessie?"  he  asked,  coming  sud- 
denly upon  her  in  the  midst  of  a  long,  deep  revery,  during 
which  Tiny  had  absolutely  fallen  asleep,  with  her  head  upon 
her  lap ;  -''  what  business  have  you  to  creep  away  by  your- 
wlfhere  ?  I  expected  you  to  do  the  honors,  as  if  you  were 
•  my  daughter,  which,  you  know,  you  are  to  be ;  and 
here—" 

*'0h,  do  not  say  that,  if  you  please,  deiu*  Captain  Bur- 
ford I"  said  Jessie,  feeling  much  inclined  to  burst  inti  tears, 
bnt restraining  herself  with  a  violent  effort:  "  I  should  be 
80  much  obliged  if  you  would  not  say  that  again.  You 
Dmst  not,  indeed  you  must  not." 

'*The  dickens  is  in  the  young  people,  I  think,"  said  the 
Captain,  violently  stirring  the  fire,  and  arousing  Tiny  by  so 
doing:  "  here's  Nelson,  with  his  face  as  long  as  my  arm, 
seriously  advising  me  not  to  say  those  kind  of  things  ;  and 
Jiow  you  come,  like  a  tragedy  queen,  and  '  if  you  please ' 
J?®i  and  *  dear '  me,  and  beg  me  not  to  do  the  very  thing  I 
J^«  best,  and  to  talk  about  what  has  been  settled  four-and- 
^renty  years.     I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Miss,  I  will  talk  about 
^^fl  like,  and  have  it  done,  in  spite  of — " 
.  "  Bush  I  if  you  please  ;  do  —  do  not,  —  here  is  Nelson," 
^l^iTnpted  Jessie,  with  a  voice  of  alarm. 
p  '*  The  dense  take  Nelson,  and  all  such  fools  1 "  said  the 
jPtain,  heartily. 

^elson  evidently  heard  his  father's  affectionate  consign- 
-  ^^t  of  him  to  that  enigma  "  the  dense,"  for  he  looked  con- 
^^<J ;  still,  he  fulfilled  his  purpose. 

^  *  Wll  you  dance  the  last  country  dance  with  me,  Jes- 
^^  "he  said  :  "  we  have  not  danced  together  to-night." 

*  liore  shame  for  you  to  say  so,  under  the  circumstan- 
^^^f*'  said  the  Captain,  angrily. 
^^Bsie   hastily  put  her  arm  into  Nelson's,  and  walked 
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"  Como,  little  one,  you  must  dance  with  ine,"  said  the 
good-natured  Captain,  bcarinp:  oil'  Tiny. 

Jessie  found  the  dance  formed ;  Anna  was  dancing  with 
Mr.  Michelson,  to  the  chagrin  of  Chatham  and  Aunt  Betsey, 
who,  by  some  strange  chance,  had  fallen  together.  Pyn- 
sent  and  Louisa  Colville  looked  the  merriest  of  our  friends, 
as  they  stood  vis-a-vis ;  but  as  for  Nelson  and  Jessie  they 
had  not  a  word  to  say  to  one  another.  The  former  felt  that 
his  father  had  been  talking  of  him  in  connection  with  a'sub- 
ject  which  of  all  others  he  dreaded  to  have  named  to  Jessie; 
and  the  latter  now  knew,  to  her  sorrow,  that  he  disliked  its 
being  mentioned.  They  were  no  longer  the  happy,  blush- 
ing, innocent  children,  affianced  like  a  second  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia, but  the  young  man  and  woman,  modelled  by  the 
world,  and  changed  by  the  magic  waild  of  passion  and  . 
shame  ;  and  one  short  week  had  sufficed  to  effi^ct  all  this. 

Dances,  and  all  the  cross  purposes  they  invariably  bring 
about,  must,  like  everything  else,  have  an  end.  Captain 
Burford's  had  been  a  very  merry  one,  and  many  a  flushed 
face  was  laid  upon  the  pillow  that  night  that  would  gladly 
have  flushed  on  a  similar  party  on  the  morrow. ,  Various 
were  the  opinions  broached  in  the  covered  car  *as  it  rolled 
merrily  towards  Fairfield. 

The  following  morning  came  a  note  to  Miss  Colville  fronm 
Lady  Mansford,  inviting  her  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  Mansford 
Park,  and  begging  her  to  convey  an  invitation  to  the  Mis» 
Burtons  to  accompany  her.  She  proposed  sending  her  cai^ 
riage  for  them  the  following  week,  and  hoped  nothing  would 
prevent  their  accepting  her  invitation,  as  she  was  very  anx- 
ious to  make  their  acquaintance. 

"  I  would  rather  not  go,''  said  Louisa  Colville. 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  it  of  all  things  I  "  exclaimed  Anna. 

"You,  my  dear  I ''  said  Aunt  Betsey  ;  "  what,  visit  a  pe^ 
son  who  has  almost  cut  your  whole  family  for  years  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  is  over  and  gone.  Aunty.  Besides,  she  has 
been  so  kind  in  writing  to  Lady  Georgiana  Meredith  about 
me,  that  I  am  sure  we  ought  not  to  think  of  old  times." 

"  That  is  all  her  pride,"  said  Aunt  Betsey ;  *'  she  is  very 
glad  to  patronize  us  Burtons." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  Lady  Mansford  ife  not  proud,"  said  Anna. 

"  Well,"  interposed  Pynsent,  "  save  me  from  visiting  peo- 
ple who  think  themselves  above  me,  and  that  they  are  con- 
ferring a  great  favor  by  inviting  me.     I  would  rather  go  and 
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spend  a  week  with  our  old  Lizzy  Dunnan  ;  I  should  feel  at 
home  there.    What  do  you  say,  Jessie  ? '' 

"  That  there  is  at  least  as  much  pride  in  your  view  of  the 
matter  as  in  Lady  Mansford's,  supposing  her  to  be  a  proud 
woman,  which  seems  doubtful.'' 

"  And  are  you  going  to  accept  her  invitation  ?  ''  asked 
Pynsent,  with  a  look  of  horror. 

"Certainly  not/'  said  Jessie,  "but  I  hope  Louisa  will: 
it  would  be  very  pleasant  for  her  to  become  acquainted  with 
some  of  her  mamma's  friends  before  she  goes  to  India." 

"  I  would  rather  not  go,  and  would  not  go  alone  for  the 
^orld,"  said  Louisa. 

"1  will  go  with  you,"  said  Anna;  "I  should  like  it  so 

^uch.    Aunty,  don't  look  cross  ;  I  am  sure  you  will  be 

.  glad  for  me  to  amuse  myself  as  long  as  I  can  !  "  and  she 

threw  her  arms  coaxing) y  about  Aunt  Betsey's  neck,  whp 

^as  always  gained  over  by  her  niece's  entreaties. 

"I  always  thought  you  the  proudest  girl  in  the  world 
^til  now,"  said  Pynsent :  *'  *  how  are  the  mighty  fallen ! '" 

"Uncle  Timothy,"  exclaimed  Anna,  slipping  round  to  her 
^ncle,  who  was  reading  the  newspaper  by  the  fire,  and  put- 
^JJJg^her  face  between  the  paper  and  his  face,  *'  do  you  think 
^here  is  any  want  of  pride  in  my  going  to  visit  Lady  Mans- 

"Beally,  my  dear,  I  do  not  understand  those  things. 
.*»ea8e  yourselC  and,  provided  you  do  nothing  wrong,  you 
^^  please  me.     What  does  Niece  Jessie  think  ? " 

"  It  is  so  much  a  matter  of  taste,  uncle,"  'said  Jessie : 
"I  should  not  like  to  go  myself,  but,  as  Louisa  does  not 
^e  going  alone,  and  Anna  wiifthes  it  "  — 

"Just  so,  my  dear;  you  are  always  right.  If  Miss  Col- 
^He  goes,  I  think  Anna  should  go.  Lady  Mansford  has 
heen  kind  in  interesting  herself  about  Anna,  and  she  must 
^ot  show  any  incivility  in  return." 

Anna  gave  her  uncle  a  kiss,  and  looked  triumphantly  at 
^Qsent,  then  said,  turning  to  Louisa  — 

"  It  rests  with  you,  Louisa  ;  and  the  messenger  waits  for 
an  answer.  Will  you ,  come  up-stairs  ?  and  we  will  concoct 
one.'' 

"  Do  you  really  think  I  ought  to  go,  Jessie  ?  "  asked 
Lomaa :  **  it  will  be  a  great  bore." 

Perhaps  your  manuna  might  wish  it,  as  you  are  so  near 
*^y  Mansford  :  it  would  seem  unnatural  to  refuse." 

12* 
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'*  What  am  I  to  say  for  yon  f  " 

"That  I  am  very  much  obliged,  but  too- much  engaged  t 
accept  her  invitation.'' 

The  two  friends  left  the  room. 

"  Anna  will  be  mined,"  said  Pynsent,  "  by  all  the  9/i 
miration  and  flattery  she  is  sure  to  get.  Depend  upon  i1 
every  ball  and  party  she  goes  to  will  unfit  her  more  an' 
more  for  the  situation  she  will  fill." 

**  But,  my  dear  nephew,  she  is  so  young,"  said  Unci 
Timothy,  deprecatingly. 

"  If  she  is  old  enough  to  be  a  governess,  she  is  ol 
enough  to  act  prudently,"  said  Pynsent,  and  left  th 
room. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  common  sense  in  what  Pynser 
remarked,"  said  Uncle  Timothy  ;  "he  is  really  wonderfiill 
oiever  and  discriminating  for  such  a  youth  ;  and  as  to  It 
profession,  I  would  trust  him  in  cases  where  I  would  M 
trust  many  an  older  practitioner."    ' 

"  He  would  not  like  to  hear  you  call  him  a  youth,"  saJ 
Jessie,  laughing ;  "he  is  nearly  threo-and-twenty." 

"  He  is  very  steady  and  good,"  said  Uncle  Timothy ;  " 
had  a  long  conversation  with  him  yesterday  upon  his  fatal 
prospects  ;  and  although  I  offered  him  a  share  in  my  pra< 
tice,  as  my  assistant,  he  determined  to  remain  in  the  cpw 
try  on  your  account." 

"  He  is  the  best  and  kindest  brother  in  the  world,"  sai 
Jessie  ;  "  but  I  know  how  much  he  longs  to  live  in  Londor 
so  I  hope  he* will  not  refuse  your  kind  offer." 

"  He  seems  quite  to  have  made  up  his  mind,  and  such^ 
sacrifice  is  likely  to  be  of  more  moral  service  to  him  thtf 
all  the  reputation  he  might  gain  in  London  in  the  nexl 
fifty  years.  Besides,  there  is  a  good  opening  here  ;  and  ta 
says  he  can  help  you  about  the  farm  at  the  same  time. 
Charles  has  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  exert  himself  to  get 
well,  and  to  come  to  me  immediately." 

"My  dear  Uncle,"  said  Charles,  who  was  much  better 
since  he  had  begun  to  strive  against  his  weakness,  "itia 
really  too  much  to  impose  upon  your  kindness  and  gene^ 
osity,"/ 

"  Not  mine,  Nephew  Charles;  you  know  Brother  Jamei 
has  determined  that  you  shall  not  be  a  farmer,  because  he 
declares  that  you  would  be  his  ruin  as  well  as  your  own;  bc 
he  means  to  pay  for  your  apprenticeship  to  the  arts,  andyo* 
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are  only  to  live  with  me.  Mr.  Michelson  told  him  that, 
when  you  had  studied  in  England,  he  would  put  you  in  the 
way  of  getting  to  Italy. 

"I  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  fever/'  said  Charles,  "  for 
bringing  about  my  wishes :  '  out  of  evil  spriugeth  good.'  " 

"1  trust  it  may  pirove  good,  my  dear  boy.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  whatever  happens  to  those  who  earnestly  strive 
to  do  their  duty,  and  who  trust  to  the  Almighty  for  guid- 
ance, is  ordered  by  Him  for  their  eventual  good.     The  most 

i     cloudy  sky  has  a  sun  beneath  it,  and  the  rainbow  springs 

F     out  of  unpromising  moisture. ' ' 

[  "Uncle  Timothy  guilty  of  similes  1 ''  said  Anna,  entering 
the  room  with  a  note  in  her  hand.  "  I  always  thought  you 
bad  a  poetical  turn.  How  I  used  to  long  for  you  when  I 
bad  to  write  those  horrid  themes  at  school !  I  used  to  get 
on  tolerably  till  I  came  to  the  simile,  and  then  I  was  obliged 
to  make  Louisa  help  me :  she  has  such  a  turn  for  poetry. 
Here  is  the  note,  signed  and  sealed.  I  am  so  glad  Pynsent 
wgone :  he  is  so  cross." 
"And  have  you  quite  decided    upon  going?"    asked 


"  Yes,  quite.  Louisa  thinks,  with  you,  that  she  ought  to 
^0,  and  she  does  not  mind  it,  if  I  accompany  her.  I  shall  so 
like  to  know  that  charming  Lady  Mansford.  I  hope  you  do 
not  disapprove  of  it,  Jessie  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  will  be  removing  you  out  of  your  proper 
ybere,  and  placing  you  in  an  uncertain  position,"  said 

"  One  would  think  we  were  bom  beggars,  or  tradespeo- 

Ek  at  best,"  said  Anna  with  a  toss  of  her  head.     "  I  should 
ke  to  know  in  what  the  Mansfords  are  better  than  we 
ire?'' 

"In  all  that  the  world  generally  calls  better,"  said 
Jessie,  —  "in  fortune,  rank,  position,  and  education." 

"Not  the  last,  however,  thanks  to  Uncle  Timothy,"  said 
»  Anna,  "  and  I  am  sure  our  family  is  as  good  as  theirs." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Aunt  Betsey,  drawing  herself 
'^P-  "I  remember  the  time  when  my  grandfather  and  Sir 
Thomas  Mansford's  grandfather  were  like  brothers.  But 
^body  thinks  of  anything  but  money  nowadays." 

" '  Riches  make  to  themselves  wings  and  flee  away,'  " 
yid  Uncle  Timothy;  **and  as  to  family,  we  are  all  chil- 
wn  of  one  common  Parent.    Our  position  is  that  in  which 
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God  lias  placed  us,  and  superiority  in  it  is  a  more  matter  of 
opinion.  In  reality,  he  who  does  his  duty  best  holds  ibo 
highest  rank.'' 

.  *'  Oh,  my  dear  sir  I ''  said  Aunt  Betsey,  "j^ou  must  admit 
there  are  great  differences." 

"  Indeed  I  do,  madam.  I  see  half  the  world'  striving 
after  things  that  are  of  no  value,  and  pluming  themselvea 
upon  what  they  must  shortly  leave  behind  them  ;  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  other  half  living  in  idleness  and  folly  : 
the  smallest  part,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  that  made  up  ot 
rational  human  beings,  who  are  content  '  to  do  their  duty 
in  that  state  of  life  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them.* 

"  How  well  you  remember  your  Catechism,  Uncle !  "  said 
Anna. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear :  I  hope  you  will  rementx- 
ber  it  also,  land  do  what  it  tells  you.'' 

"  You  are  all  so  prosy  this  morning,''  said  Anna.  "  Olx  I 
don't  sigh  and  .shake  your  head,  darling  Jessie :  I  kno^v^ 
what  it  means.  I  will  be  very  good  and  steady  by-and-by» 
you  shall  see." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

To  the  great  sorrow  of  everybody,  Uncle  Timothy  was 
obliged  to  leave  on  Friday.  He  consented  to  Tiny's  re- 
maining at  Fairfield  as  long  as  Miss  Colville  did,  as  she  was 
already  looking  all  the  better  for  her  visit,  and  beginning  to 
feel  at  home.  She  was  a  shy  little  dove,  but  she  nestled 
warmly  in  Jessie's  gentle  bosom,  and  began  to  lovo  her  and 
Charles  very  much  indeed.  Uncle  Timothy  told  Jessie  that 
when  he  was  quite  superannuaicd  he  meant  to  come  and 
end  his  days  with  her  at  Fairfield  ;  *'  when  all  the  rest  are 
married,  my  dear,  and  you  are  in  want  of  a  companion,"  he 
said.  Even  Uncle  Timothy  fell  into  the  general  notion  that 
Jessie  would  never  marry,  although  she  was  a  most  comely 
maiden,  and,  as  he  well  knew,  would  make  the  best  wife  i* 
the  world.  But  he  could  not  imaigine  Fairfield  without  Jesr 
sie.  Captain  Burford  alone  remained  firm  in  his  resolution* 
that  she  should  marry  his  Nelson,  whether  she  would  or  no  - 
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after  four-and-twenty  years  of  expectation,  he  was  not  going 
to  be  disappointed. 

Uncle  Timothy  took  his  departure,  and  the  two  young 
ladies  went  to  Lady  Mansford's,  leaving  Tiny,  in  addition 
to  the  family  party,  at  home.  She  and  Jessie  went  about 
together,  feeding  poultry,  and  doing  all  kinds  of  useful 
matters,  which  delighted  her  greatly,  whilst  Aunt  Betsey 
knitted,  and  Pynsent  and  Charles  pursued  their  avocations. 
The  former  took  a  surgery  in  the  town,  and  set  about  fur- 
nishing it  with  medicines,  bottles,  and  pill-boxes.  His 
friend  and  former  master  was  thinking  of  shortly  retiring 
from  the  profession,  and  promised  to  make  Pynsent  his  suc- 
cessor; meanwhile  he  was  to  struggle  for  himself.  He  in- 
tended residing,  or  rather  sleeping,  at  Fairfield,  and  prac- 
tising in  the  town.  This  he  knew  was  iK)t  so  good  a  plan 
as  to  have  a  residence  in  the  town,  but  he  resolved  to  do  it 
on  Jessie's  account,  who,  he  foresaw,  would  bo  lonely  when 
they  were  all  gone  to  their  different  destinations. 

Lady  Mansford  received  her  young  guests  very  kindly. 
Anna  was  enchanted  with  her,  and  Louisa  liked  her  very 
^ell.  Sir  Thomas  was  a  tall,  stiff,  aristocratic  man,  with 
Dianners  as  unbending  as  his  person,  whilst  his  wife  was  the 
Daost  voluble  and  agreeable  of  women.  She  suited  him  very 
^^}\,  because  he  disliked  talking,  and  she  had  not  the  least 
ohjection  to  doing  double  duty. 

As  Mr.  Michelson  was  a  neighbor  of  the  Mansfords,  they 
^ere  on  very  intimate  terms,  and  Chatham  had  the  entree  of 
Mansford  Park  whenever  he  liked.  The  sly-boots  Anna 
biew  that  well,  or  the  pride  of  which  Pynsent  spoke  so 
yarmly  would  undoubtedly  have  prevented  her  from  visit- 
ing Lady  Mansford.  Both  Mr.  Michelson  and  his  son  dined 
at  the  Park  almost  daily,  and  indeed,  passed  a  portion  of 
niost  mornings  there  during  the  visit  of  our  young  damsels. 
Miss  Erskine  was  also  there,  and  very  evidently  not  averse 
to  the  handsome  Chatham  Michelson,  intended  for  her  hus- 
band by  her  friend  Lady  Mansford,  and  his  father.  There 
Was  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  gayety  going  on  in  an  electioneer- 
^?  way,  as  Sir  Thomas  Mansford  was  one  of  Mr.  Michel- 
son's  staunchest  supporters  ;  and  political  subjects  brought 
together  a  great  many  agreeable  gentlemen,  young  and  old, 
wbo  were  most  pleasant  additions  to  the  party  at  Mansford 
Park. 

AmonjgBt  these,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  Anna's 
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beaaty  and  fascination  soon  became  a  topic  of  cdnversatioi 
and  of  general  admii^tion.  Even  Sir  Thomas  Mansfor 
waxed  eloquent  in  her  praise  and  grew  gallant  when  fit 
was  near.  She  dispersed  her  smiles  and  her  musical  laug] 
ter  amongst  them,  as  equally,  and  as  unaffectedly,  as  tfa 
most  finished  coquette  could  have  done  ;  and  if  she  gave 
brighter  glance  to  Chatham^  or  a  more  friendly  smile  to  Ne 
son,  when  he  dined  at  the  Park,  nobody  but  the  parties  coi 
cemed  knew  anything  about  it.  It  was  no  wonder  tht 
Nelson  and  Chatham  had  both  almost  fallen  in  love  with  h€ 
at  first  sight,  for  everybody  else  did  the  same.  Old  an 
young,  married  and  single,  —  I  may  almost  say,  male  an 
female,  —  were  captivated  by  the  "Fairy  of  Fairfield,"  a 
Mr.  Michelson  had  christened  her.  A  fairy  and  enchani 
ress,  a  wild  little  magician  and  ogress,  she  undoubtedly  was 
and  her  wand  was  beauty,  her  incantations  were  her  chanoB 
— her  poisons,  winning,  mirthful  words.  The  "  true  hlue' 
rosettes  and  bows  she  was  making  for  Mr.  Michelson's  parQ 
were  seized  upon  with  ardor  by  his  voters,  and  called  th( 
"  Anna  Burtons,"  by  the  wearers,  who  professed  to  knon 
them  at  a  glance  from  those  made  by  any  other  young  ladj. 
She  had  white  and  red  camellias  for  her  hair,  and  bduqoetaoi 
all  kinds  and  colors  showered  upon  her,  as  if  she  were  sooM 
successful  actress ;  and  a  successful  actress  she  certainij 
was,  —  a  perfect  Jenny  Land,  in  the  simplicity  and  grace  rf 
her  performance  :  for,  whether  the  effect  of  pure  nature  oi 
consummate  art,  everybody  acknowledged  that  her  want  oi 
affectation  was  her  greatest  charm.  Her  movements,  hei 
conversation,  her  very  pride,  were  all  spontaneous  and  un 
studied.  Had  she  had  more  self-control,  more  restraini  d 
manner,  she  would  have  been  happier  and  better,  but  Boi 
one  tithe  so  much  admired.  Her  very  faults  found  £ivoi 
imder  cover  of  her  perfections. 

To  have  gained  so  much  of  admiration,  Anna  Burton  ma* 
have  outstayed  her  intended  time  at  Mansfbrd  Park,  it  wiUh 
imagined.  She  did  so.  From  day  to  day  excuses  wer 
made  to  detain  her  and  Louisa ;  and,  rather  to  the  dislike  o 
the  latter,  were  accepted.  Anna  ruled  Louisa  entirely,  m 
had  but  to  express  a  wish  to  have  it  gratified. 

During  this  period,  letters  were  passing  between  La4 
Mansford  and  Lady  Georgiana  Meredith,  concerning  Amu 
Lady  Georgiana  had  written  to  Miss  Primmerton,  and  n 
ceived  a  faithful  catalogue  of  her  several  accomplishninl 
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and  deserts ;  rather  heightened  by  Miss  Primmerton's  de- 
.  are  to  do  her  a  service.  This,  together  with  Lady  Mans- 
ford'g  favorable  mention  of  her,  induced  Lady  Georgiana  to 
enter  into  a  correspondence  with  Anna,  which  finally  ended 
in  her  engaging  her  to  become  her  governess.  Anna  liked 
the  tonte  of  Lady  Georgiana's  letters,  because  they  were 
written  in  a  lady-like  style,  and  .so  did  Jessie,  to  whom  they 
were  sent.  She  evidently  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  per- 
fection in  a  governess,  or  universal  accomplishments.  Anna 
wrote  in  such  a  humble,  simple  manner,  that  Lady  Georgi- 
ana expressed  herself  much  pleased  with  her  letter,  and  en- 
gaged her  at  a  salary  of  eighty  ^ineas  a  year,  to  be  in- 
creased, if  she  remained  any  length  of  time  with  them,  to  a 
hundred. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  instead  of  examining  her  mind, 
testing  her  acquirements,  and  subduing  her  pride,  with  a 
▼iew  to  filling  an  important  but  subordinate  position  in  life, 
Anna  passed  the  short  interval  of  holiday  that  reitfainod  to 
her  in  fostering  an  attachment  that  had  begun  in  vanity,  for 
Chatham  Michelson.  As  she  never  did  anything  by  halves, 
of  coarse  she  was  oceans-deep  in  love.  She  did  not  ask 
I^rself  whether  he  were  suited  to  her  in  rank,  fortune,  tem- 
per, or  character,  —  she  only  saw  in  him  a  handsome,  fasci- 
nating, accomplished  officer,  the  very  man  she  had  deter- 
nuned  to  marry  ever  sincei  she  was  a  child.  She  could  not 
l^lp  knowing  that  if  she  liked  him,  he  liked  her  twenty 
times  as  much ;  so,  almost  in  accepting  Lady  Georgiana's 
offer,  she  congratulated  herself  upon  the  probability  of  her 
inaking  that  lady's^acquaintance  in  the  position  of  her  niece, 
rather  than  her  governess.  Jessie  wrote  to  urge  her  to  come 
home,  that  she  might  prepare  her  wardrobe  for  her  change 
of  situation ;  but  the  spoilt  pet  returned  such  florid  descrip- 
tions of  her  enjoyment,  and  such  melancholy  hints  at  the 
chan^  she  should  soon  have  to  endure,  that  Jessie  could 
wge  it  no  longer,  iiowever  much  she  might  feel  the  want  of 
aisterly  affection  in  Anna's  absenting  herself  from  home  dur- 
ing those  last  few  weeks. 

Everybody  was  made  anxious  and  unhappy  through  that 
unlucky  beauty  with  which  nature  had  endowed  Anna ;  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  she  was  not  perfectly  at  ease  herself,  al- 
though she  did  feel  convinced  that  she  was  treated  like  some 
divinity  of  another  clime  by  a  whole  band  of  admirers.  She 
knew  that  Jessie  was  distressed  at  her  not  returning ;  that 
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Pynsent  was  annoyed  at  her  being  where  she  was  ;  a 
Aunt  Betsey's  pride  was' irritated  on  her  account,  st 
could  not  prevail  upon  herself  to  quit  the  gay  scei 
was  in,  for  the  dull  happinessof  Fairfield.  Besides 
was  to  be  an  election  ball,  and  Mr.  Michelson,  as  its 
was  determined  that  the  two  belles  should  be  the 
Lady  Mansford  was  quite  as  much  determined  to  ch 
them.  True,  Jessie,  by  note,  set  her  hice  jagainst  . 
going ;  but  Jessie  not  being  present  to  support  her  nc 
influence  faded  before  the' united  Mansford  and  Mi( 
interest,  backed  by  that  of  a  score  of  beaux. 

The  ball  dress  was  the  greatest  difficulty.  Anna 
moi\ey,  and  she  did  not  like  to  name  the  subject  to 
because  she  knew  that  she  could  not  afford  her  one,  he 
simple.  Uncle  Timothy  had  told  her  to  write  to  him 
she  left  home  for  any  additions  to  her  wardrobe  ;  or 
to  write  to  her  dressmaker,  Madlle.  Fourbillon,  fo 
clothes  as  she  could  procure  better  from  her  than 
country.  Should  she  write  for  the  simplest  of  ball  d 
instead  of  anything  else  ?  It  would  not  be  quite  wh 
cle  Timothy  meant,  but  he  would  not  mind  it.  She 
write  to  him  by  the  same  post,  and  explain  how  d 
stood. 

She  did  so.  •  In  reply  to  her  letter  to  Madlle.  Fou 
came  the  most  simple  and  elegant  of  white  dresses, ! 
up  with  gentianellas,  and  a  wreath  of  that  flower  f 
hair.  In  reply  to  the  one  she  wrote  to  Uncle  Tii 
arrived  a  very  gentle  reproach,  the  first  she  had  ev( 
from  him,  and  therefore  very  keenly  felt.  He  said  t 
had  not  included  ball  dresses  in  his  list  of  clothes  nee 
for  her  outfit ;  neither  did  he  think  that  she  would  fin 
going  a  good  preparation  for  the  life  of  study  and 
ment  that  lay  before  her.  She  was  right  welcome  i 
dress,  but  he  feared  it  would  be  of  little  real  service  t 

When  Anna  read  the  note,  she  resolved,  in  a  m( 
to  return  the  dress  to  its  maker,  and  to  write  to, 
Timothy. 

"  Then  he  will  have  to  pay  the  carriage  back  in  ac 
to  the  dress,''  suggested  Louisa  ;    "  for  of  course  i 
Fourbillon  cannot  be  expected  to  take  it  back,  and  J 
.  be  useless  to  your  uncle." 

Anna  was  posed. 

"  I  hate  the  dress  now,  and  the  ball  and  everything 
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nifii  it,'^  she. said;    "I  would  not  have  offended  Uncle 
Timothy  for  the  world." 

"But you  have  promised  to  go  to  the  ball,  and  Lady 
Minifiml  knows  that  the  dress  has  come,  so  what  choice 
bm  joa  1 "  said  Louisa.  And  accordingly  to  the  ball  she 
vat 

IGchelson  Hall  was  magnificently  lighted  up  and  adorned 
fer the  occasion.  Chiests  of  almost  all  ranks  were  present, 
pionused  supporters  of  Mr.  Michelson.  Amongst  them 
were  the  officers  of  a  regiment  quartered  in  a  not  very  dis- 
tant town,  who,  together  with  Chatham  and  Nelson,  were 
IB  regimentals.  This  added  greatly  to  the  gayoty  of  the 
icene,  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  ladies  at  least,  and  the  ques- 
tiofi  was,  "  Who  will  dance  with  the  ofHcers  ?  "  as  is  usual 
inKich  cases ;  whilst  their  question  was,  "  Is  there  any- 
body worth  dancing  with  ?  '* 

Most  of  them  found  Anna  well  worth  dancing  with,  if 
one  could  judge  from  the  succession  of  military  partners  she 
I  found  herself  engaged  to  during  the  night.  Louisa  Col- 
I  Tille  also  had  her  share  of  red-coats  ;  but  she  was  by  nature 
rather  shy  and  stiff  with  strangers,  so  did  not  get  on  so 
well  as  her  more  sparkling  friend ;  moreover,  she  was  glanc- 
ing 80  frequently  at  the  door,  as  if  she  were  expecting  an 
arrival,  that  she  was  inattentive  to  the  conversation  of  her 
partners. 

Mr.  Michelson  complimented  Anna  on  her  dress,  and  ex- 
peased  himself  flattered  by  her  having  so  tastefully  adopted 
nis  color. 

"I  am  disappointed,"  he  said,  "  that  none  of  your  family 
aa'ompaiiied  you  to-night.  Surely  it  is  time  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones  now." 

Anna  looked  confused.  Mr.  Michelson  led  her  into  a 
•mall  refreshment^room,  upon  pretence  of  offering  her  some 
lemonade.  The  room  was  empty,  for  dancing  was  going  on. 
He  begged  her  to  sit  down  and  placed  himself  beside  her. 

"Do  you  think,"  he  said,  "that  old  differences  could 
pot  be  patched  up  between  us  ?  I  have  heard  of  family 
quarrels  beuig  put  an  end  to  by  a  marriage  :  what  if  we 
should  so  manage  ours  ?  " 

Auua's  heart    beat  quick ;    she    thought    of   Chatham. 

Could  it  be  ?     Could  Mr.  Michelson  be  about  to  probe  her 

feelings  for  his  son?    She  looked  eagerly  into  his  face. 

Ob,  the  beauty,  the  £EUK^ination  of  that  look  !    Mr.  Michel- 
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soil    I'lt    it.    and    returned    it   with   one   so   admiring  that 
Anna's  eyes  lell  beneath  it. 

''Now,  little  Anna/'   he  said,  with  a  tender,  pleading 
voice,  that  he  knew  well  how  to  assume,  "  I  must  tell  you» 
secret.  Ever  since  I  saw  you  first,  a  child,  at  a  dance,  at  Cap- 
tain Burford's,  I  took  'a  great  fancy  to  you.     I  foresaw  that 
jou  would  be  a  beauty,  and  that,  if  you  fulfilled  your  proin- 
ise,  you  would  be  a  wife  for  a  prince.*     I  have  seen  and 
watched  you  narrowly  for  the  last  three  weeks,  and  my  ad- 
miration has  strengthened,  and  I  have  resolved  to  make  you 
my  wife.  Shall  we  just  write  an  afiectidbate  note  to  my  8i8te^ 
in-law,  and  tell  her  we  have  changed  our  plans  ?     Will  not 
it  be  mucli  pleasanter  to  be  mistress  of  Michelson  Hall  than 
to  be  a  governess  ?  and  to  rule  and  instruct  me,  rather  than 
my  nieces  ?     We  will  do  our  best  to  soften  Aunt  Betsey ; 
she  is  a  very  fine  woman,  but  did  not  exactly  suit  me ;  and 
as  to  brothers  and  sister  and  guardians,  they  will  readily 
consent,  1  am  sure." 

Mr.  Michelson  paused,  and  attempted  to  take  the 
"  Fairy's "  hand,  but  scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  did, 
she  withdrew  it.  She  could  scarcely  believe  that  she  waa 
Annabella  Burton,  and  that  the  magnificent  Mr.  Michelson, 
and  his  ten  thousand  a  year,  were  at  her  feet.  She  rose, 
burning  with  passion  and  anger,  instead  of  gratitude.  Had 
he  worded  his  proposal  difierently,  she  might  have  felt  at 
least  grateful ;  but  as  it  was,  not  even  all  the  splendor  of 
the  mansion,  its  paintings,  conservatories,  and  variooB 
beauties,  which  to  an  ambitious  maiden  sdways  poBsesB 
charms,  could  do  away  with  the  indignation  she  felt. 

"  And  do  you  think,  Mr.  Michelson,"  she  said,  standing 
before  him  and  speaking  rapidly,  "that  I  am  a  slave,  to  he 
bought  and  sold  at  will  ?  Are  the  Burtons  fallen  so  low^ 
that  one  of  the  daughters  of  their  house  shall  be  wedded 
even  without  being  wooed,  because  riches  and  position  are 
held  out  to  her  ?  Do  you  think  me  a  child,  that  you  tell  me 
you  will  condescend  to  marry  me,  even  before  you  have 
asked  me  ?  Do  you  suppose,  that  because  circumstances 
compel  me  to  become  a  governess,  that  I  am  to  losamy  self- 
respect,  my  womanly  feelings,  my  very  right  of  choice,  and 
to  marry  the  first  man  who  asks  me,  even  though  he  be  older 
than  my  own  father  was  !  You  might  have  known  women 
better,  had  you  studied  them,  than  to  imagine  them  bo  me^ 
canary,'  —  bo  base.    At  least  you  should  have  known  a 
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OB  better.  Pride,  pcaple  say,  is  our  characteristic  and 
)ane :  for  once,  at  least,  it  shall  bo  our  safeguard.  To 
t  me  in  your  own  house  I  I  will  leave  it  at  oncey  even 
ralk  home." 

therto  Mr.  Michelson  had  listened  in  perfect  astonish- 
.  lie  felt  alternately  annoyed,  insulted,  angered,  and 
ed,  at  the  way  in  which  his  proposal  was  received, 
lint  at  his  being  older  than  her  father  had  been  the 
galling ;  but  when  she  spoke  of  leaving  at  once,  fear 
)owered  cveiy  other  feeling.  He  knew  what  the  world 
dsay,  if  she  did  so. 

allowing  his.  passion,  as  best  he  might,  he  said  — 
fouare  the  best  judge.  Miss  Annabella,  of  the  propriety 
lat  you  have  said  ;  but  one  thing  I  beg  to  insist  upon, 
cannot  leave  my  house  until  Lady  Mansford  does,  or 
^ill  cause  an  unnecessary  gossip  in  the  neighborhood 
»po8e  no  young  lady  is  anxious  for  that  kind  of  eclat, 
le  rest  we  may  be  able  to  talk  again  when  you  are 
3r,  and  have  thought  over  all  the  advantages  of  my 
)sal ;  but  I  consider  that  if  any  one  has  been  insulted 
is  house,  it  is  I." 

Da  did  not  condescend  to  reply  to  this  speech,  but  with 
race  and-  dignity  of  a  Cleopatra  she  turned  away  and 
the  room.  Scarcely  had  she  reached  Lady  Mansford 
iOusia,  who  were  looking  for  her,  than  simultaneously 
lam  Michelson  and  Nelson  came  up  and  asked  her  to 
3  the  next  dance  with  them.  Not  well  knowing  what 
id,  or  who  was  before  her,  she  made  a  kind  of  move- 
of  acquiescence,  and  put  her  hand  on  Chatham's  arm, 
led  her  towards  the  quadrille  that  was  forming.  Nelson 
id  hurt  and  rudled,  and  soon  after  Louisa,  who  had 
bed  the  proceeding  narrowly,  saw  him  leave  the  room, 
id  not  return  again. 

Vhat  is  the  matter?''  asked  Chatham,  when  he  re- 
ed Anna's  agitated  manner  and  flushed  face.  "  Has 
>ne  annoyed  you?  I  am  sure  something  must  have 
5ned.  You  left  the  room  with  my  father.  Where  is 
Oh,  there  I  just  coming  in.  lie  looks  as  if  he  had 
in  a  passion  ;  I  always  know  when  he  is  irritated^  by 
arge  vein  in  his  forehead.  Has  anything  occurred 
?en  him  and  one  of  the  servants,  in  your  presence  ?  " 
Nothing,''  said  Anna,  rousing  herself;  but  the  heat  is 
eat,  and  I  have  danced  so  much,  that  I  feel  rather 
,    Is  Lady  Mansford  likely  to  go  home  soon  t " 
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"  I  hope  npt/'  said  Chatham.  /'  I  am  afraid  you  have  n 
enjoyed  yourself;  still,  you  otight  to  have  done  so,  for  sure 
you  have  been  of  all  others 

*  The  CTnoBiire  of  neighboring  eyes.'  " 

Anna  got  through  the  quadrille  with  some  difficult 
scarcely  replying  to  Chatham's  various  questions  and  i 
marks  upon  her  abstraction.  She  would  have  given  mu 
to  have  gone  home,  but  she  knew  that  there  was  truth  a: 
propriety  in  what  Mr.  Michelson  had  said,  and  she  had  jc 
self-command  enough  to  walk  through  the  dance.  The  fia 
was,  that  she  was  in  a  real,  downright  passion. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  are  well,  — you  look  so  flushed,'*  sc 
Chatham.     "  Shall  I  ask  Lady  Hansford  to  allow  you  to 
sent  home  ?    The  carriage  can  return  for  the  rest  of  t 
party." 

"  No,  I  thank  you ;  I  would  rather  remain."  For  a  n 
ment  she  felt  stiff  even  towards  Chatham,  as  if  everybo 
connected  with  Mr.  Michelson  were  odious  to  her. 

"  Have  I  offended  you  ? "  asked  Chatham,  anxiously. 

"  No,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"  Has  any  one  offended  you  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"  When  do  you  return  home  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,  decidedly." 

*'  When  are  you  going  to  Plas  Ayron  ?  " 

*'  In  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  I  believe." 

"  The  election  is  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  the  folloi 
lug  day  I  am  to  join  my  regiment." 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Anna,  feeling  a  sharp  pain  at  her  heart. 

"  Will'you  allow  me  to  call  on  you  to-morrow  afternoon' 

"Certainly,  if  you  feel  inclined." 

*'  Will  your  brother  be  displeased  ?  He  has  never  invite 
me  to  Fairfield." 

"I* do  not  know:  but  I  scarcely  think  he  will  be  a 
home." 

"  Can  I  hope  for  a  private  interview  with  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say." 

Another  thrill  t*hrough  the  throbbing  heart,  but  no  visibl 
emotion,  save  that  of  haughty,  defiant  pride. 

"I'cannot  conceive  how  I  can  have  displeased  you." 

*^  I.«m  not  aware  that  you  have  displeased  me." 
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This  brief  conversation,  carried  on  during  the  pauses  in 
the  quadrille,  partially  restored  Anna  to  her  self-possession. 
She  sftni^hat  Chatham  mif^t  want  with  her,  and  a  thousand 
real  and  visionary  hopes  and  fears  crowded  through  her 
mind.  She  felt  that  she  ought  to  say  something,  but  knew 
not  how  to  begin.  At  last,  with  a  great  effort,  and  the  same 
hauteur,  she  said  — 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  Pynsent  was  too  proud  to  ask 
you  to  Fairfield,  Captain  Michelson ;  but  your  father  has 
evidently  been  too  proud  to  bring  you  there.  He  probably 
would  not  like  you  to  visit  us.'' 

''1  do  not  ask  my  father  whom  I  am  to  visit,''  said  Chat- 
ham, coloring  in  his  turn ;  ''I  am  old  enough  now  to  go 
where  I  like,  even  if  I  cannot  return  when  1  like.  I  will 
call  on  you  to-morrow." 

Here  the  final  graceful  glides  and  slides  of  the  quadrille 
brought  to  a  conclusion  a  conversation  in  which  much  of  the 
happiness^or  misery  of  two  human  beings  was  involved. 

jShortly  after  Lady  Mansford  ordered  the  carriage.     Mr. 
M^ichelson  and  Chatham  were  in  attendance,  bu|  Anna  con- 
trived to  secure  Sir  Thomas's  arm,  and  Chus  left  Mr.  Michel- 
son  to  Lady  Mansford,  and  Chatham  to  the  two  young  la- 
^^s.    As  they  got  into  the  carriage  she  made  Mr.  Michel- 
son  a  haughty  bow,  which  he  returned  with  a  look  so  full  of 
,  anger  that,  for  the  first  time,  she  feared  him.     No  one  could 
^ave  believed  that  the  agreeable,  gentlemanlike,  clever  Mr. 
^^ichelson,  whose  suavity  of  manner  was  so  remarkable  that 
^^me  of  his  foreign  friends  called  him  le  suave,  CQjild  have 
^orn  such  a  frown  on  his  broad,  open  forehead  ;  or  darted 
?y^h  a  glahce  from  his  large,  bold  blue  eye.     But  to  know 
^^'  Michelson,  as  well  as  many  other  charming  people,  we 
*^Ust  try  to  catch  him  at  home.    Fortunately  for  him,  for  his 
^^,  and  for  his  servants,  he  is  scarcely  ever  at  home :  the 
.^^Hd  being  his  home,  and  he  constantly  in  a  new  corner  of 
^'  he  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  private  life.     To-morrow,  how- 
^]^r,  when  he  must  be  at  home  for  a  feW  hours  at  least,  we 
^U  again  look  in  upon  him,  and  see  whether  we  can  find 
^t  his  true  character  beneath  that  most  perfect  suavity 
^*Uch  he  wears,  as  — 

"  The  head  and  front  of  Tiis  offending." 
18» 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  breakfast  at  Michelson  Hall  was  late  the  foUow-mi 
morning,  and  yet  Mr.  Michelson  sat  at  the  table  alone.  1: 
appeared  to  have  finished,  and  to  be  waiting,  not  very  -^3 
tiently,  for  the  appearance  of  a  companion.  He  loo!^cr^ 
gloomy  and  angry ;  and  although  he  had  the  Somersetsfai 
paper  open  before  him,  and  professed  to  be  reading  ithe  op>i 
ions  of  the  press  upon  the  forthcoming  election,  he  cornel 
scarcely  have  told  any  one  what  those  opinions  Were.  -^ 
last  he  got  up  and  rang  the  bell.     The  footman  answered   x 

"  Tell  Captain  Michelson  that  I  have  ^nished  breakfskfi^ 
and  am  waiting  to  see  him  before  I  go  out.  Say  that  I  \xs^^ 
not  a  moment  to  lose,  as  I  must  be  oflf  immediately."  JktJ 
Michelson  fidgeted  about  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  ho^ix 
walked  up  ^nd  down  the  room,  looked  out  of  the  windo"^ 
resumed  the  paper,  muttered  some  inaudible  sentences,  axid 
finally  rang  the  bell  again. 

''Did  you  give  my  message  to  Captain  Michelson ?''  t^ 
said  to  the  footman. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  that  he  would  come  as  soon  as  he  w^^ 
dressed." 

Chatham  entered,  as  if  the  second  bell  had  summoned  hi  ^ 
as  well  as  the  servant :  il  certainly  was  a  most  imperati"^^* 
pull.  He  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  as  much  nonchalaft  ^^ 
as  he  could  assume,  and  began  to  pour  out  his  coffee. 
*  *'  I  wanted  to  see  you,  Chatham,  before  I  go  away,"  Ik  "*^ 
gan  Mr.  Michelson. 

"  Very  well,  sir,  the  carriage  is  waiting,"  said  Chatham.^^- 

"  I  believe  you  are  to  rejoin  your  regiment  the  day  aft(^^ 
to-morrow  ?  "  said  his  father. 

"  Yes  ;  I  just  waft  for  the  election,  and  that  is  air." 

"  Did  you  make  any  progress  last  night  in  the  affair  th^^ 
you  know  1  am  so  anxious  about?"     Mr.  Michelson  ma 
this  inquiry  as  gently  ^  he  could. 

"What  affair  do  you  mean?"  asked  Chatham,  with 
sumed  indifference. 

"  That  of  proposing  for  Miss  Erskine.     I  am  sure  ^ 
would  not  be  refused,  and  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  as  y« 
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^^st    leave  so  soon :  yon  may  see  her  again  to-day,  and 
certainly  wfll  to-morrow." 

,    "  I  am  not  aware  that  I  made  any  progress/'  said  Chat- 
ham. 

"  No  progress !  you  mean,  I  suppose,  that  you  did  not 
propose." 
'*  I  certainly  did  not." 

"  I  presume  frou  mean  to  do  so  to-day.     You  know  she  is 

^orth  about  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds.     Everybody 

^^pects  that  you  will  marry  her ;  indeed  your  attentions  "  — 

"  My  attentions  I    Nobody  can  accuse  me  of  attentions, 

*^^^Jik  heaven  ;  I  have  been  barely  civil  to  her." 

*'  But  you  are  aware,  sir,  that  I  fully  intend  her  for  you, 
^^d  that  I  have  hinted  as  much  to  Lady  Mansford.  Such 
chances  do  not  occur  every  day." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  mentioned  your  intentions 
^  .Lady    Mansford,"    said    Chatham,   feeling    indignant^. 
"  since  they  are  not  mine.     I  do  not  mean  to  marry  for 
^oney,  and  pertainly  am  not  in  love  with  Miss  Erskine." 

"In  love  I     What  nonsense  you  talk  I    Who  marries  for 
Jove  now^adEays  ?    Fortune,  rank,  convenience,  anything  but 
^»  which  is  a  word  that  ought  to  be  rubbed  out  of  the 
^ctionary ;  it  is  only  fit  for  fools." 

'*  I  Buppose  you  married  my  mother  for  love  ?  "  said  Chat- 
ham. 

"  If  I  did,  I  could  afford  it.     But  she  had  rank,  which  I 
^l^te^  and,  in  bringing  me  a  good  connection,  brought  a 
^r  eiLchange  for  my  money." 
^    *'  That  kmd  of  bartering  does  not  suit  my  notions,"  said 
Chatham. 

*  *  What  right  have  you  to  have  notions,  sir,  at  your  age, 
and  dependent  for  your  very  bread  upon  your  father  ?  " 

**  Upon  whom  else  should  I  depend? " 
**  Upon  yourself." 

*  *  How  ?     My  profession  will  not  support  me,  and  there  is 
^^  chance  of  bettering  myself  by  a  little  timely  fighting." 

"Then  marry  Miss  Erskine,  and  be  your  own  master." 
And  let  her  support  me  ?    I  would  rather  beg  than  be 
kept  by  my  wife." 

, '/W'hy  not  as  well   be  kept   by  your  wife  as  by  your 
BHier  ?'' 

'Surely  Nature  gives  us   a  strong  claim  on  a  father, 
^''^as  the  law  alone  can  make  a  wife  s  possessions  ours." 
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"  Pshaw  I     T  suppose  if  Xatiire  teaches  you  to  flill  in  h-^  ^ 
and  marry,  she  teaches  you  to  share  your  wife's  fortune." 

"But  1  am  not  in  love,  at  least  not  with  Miss  Erskin^^* 
and  therefore  do  not  intend  to  marry  her/' 

'*  And  pray  who  may  you  be  in  love  with,  if  not  with  Mi^^s 
Erskine  ?  " 

''  1  did  not  say  I  was  in  love  with  any  oiie,"  replied  th^* 
latter. 

*'  But  I  ask  whether  you  are  in  love  with  any  one, — tt^»^^ 
very  expression  makes  me  sick." 

*'  Since  you  ask  me,  father,  I  must  say  that  I  am,  i\i^  ^ 
that  mine  is  an  attachment  that  neither  time  nor  circaE2^^ 
stances  can  wear  away." 

"Oh,  of  course  ;  all  '  attachments  '  are  everlasting.  Ai^^^ 
pray  who  may  be  the  object  of  your  attachment  f  " 

"  One  that  you  must  yourself  acknowledge  worthy  of  il 
one  whom  I  have  often  heard  you  praise  to  the  utmost  e 
tent  of  praise,  —  Miss  Annabella  Burford,  of  Fairfield." 

An  expression  of  anger  and  passion  so  deep  and  fiew 
overspreii^d  Mr.  Michelson's  whole  countenance,  that  h^-  ^ 
son  was  quite  alarmed.  He  had  seen  his  father  enrag^^^ 
frequently,  but  never  had  witnessed  such  concentrated  ir^^^ 
It  was  a  long  time  before  Mr.  Michelson  could  sufficient  ^^ 
command  his  temper  to  speak,  and  when  he  did  so,  Ym^  ^ 
voice  trembled,  and  he  made  repeated  movements  of  ta-  ^- 
hands  towards  his  son,  as  if  he  would  have  fallen  upon  hic^^^ 
but  for  mere  decency's  sake. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me  by  telling  me  you  are  in  lo"^^^^* 
with  that  girl  ?  "  he  said  ;  *"  I  tell  you  what,  8ir„  I  woa^  ^ 
see  you  starve  before  1  would  let  you  marry  her.  Dare  "^  ^ 
propose  for  her,  dare  to  marry  her,  and  you  may  both  h&^^ 
your  bread  before  I  would  give  you  a  farthing:  I  wou.X^-' 
withdraw  your  allowance,  and  drive  you  forever  from  rcM-^ 
house." 

Chatham  was  about  to  say  that  his  father  visited  the  Bxx^'^ 
tons,  and  had  actually  recommended  Annabella  to  his  aur*'^^ 
but  he  saw  that  it  was  not  then  the  time  to  do  so.     He  w^^ 
awed,  and  feared  to  reply  in  any  way,  either  haughtily  ^^ 
humbly,  to  the  harsh  words  he  had  heard.     He  remember^^ 
that  the  man  before  him>  though  degraded  by  fierce  pas^'^ 
sion   to  the    brute,   was  still  his  father.     Seeing  that  b^ 
was  working  himself  up  to    increased   anger,  he  merely 
^     said  — 
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*'Your  carriage  js  waiting,  and  I  have  an  engagement; 
perhaps  we  had  better  defer  this  topic  to  another  opportu- 
iii*y»"  and  left  the  room. 

I  n  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  saw  his  father  drive  off, 
caJled  for  his  own  horse,  and  rode  towards  Fairfield. 

AVhilst  he  is  on  his  way  thither,  we  will  take  a  peep  at 
Boxne  of  our  other  friends,  who  have  also  risen  to  a  late 
breakfast,  and  are  in  different  ways  influenced  by  the  un- 
^^PPy  beauty  who  has  fallen,  like  some  stray  planet,  amongst 
them. 

Captain  Burford  and  Nelson  are  silent  over  the  *'  Times  " 
*^d  their  coffee  for  a  longer  space  than  usual,  the  Captain 
^ing^  rather  inclined  by  nature  to  loquacity  ;  he  looks,  to 
^8e  a  vulgar  expression,  grumpy,  and  seems  to  wait  for  his 
*?n  to  say  something.  The  beautiful  tortoise-shell  cat,  that 
®*s  purring  on  his  knee,  is  astonished  that  she  does  not  re- 
ceiv^  her  u^al  allowance  of  toast  and  butter,  and  finally 
^^ouxits  upon  the  table,  with  a  view  to  helping  herself  out 
of  the  cream-jug-« 

*  Down,  pussy  I "  says  Nelson,  stroking  her  sleek  coat, 
•^J^  ^ntly  lifting  her  off  the  table. 

.    *  AVell,'*  begins  the  Captain,  "  I  must  be  off  for  this  cou- 
^^^ded  voting.     I  wish  there  were  no  sucji  things  as  elec- 
5^^»  or  that  they  could  be  managed  differently.'' 
**  1  do  not  think  Mr.  Michelson  will  succeed,"  said  Nel- 
Bot^^  # 

/*  The  dense  you  don't  I  and  you  suppose  we  shall  have 
f^^Vhiir  member  for  Somerset  ?•    Then  Til  leaVe  the  coun- 

^  **  Yotl  had  better  accompany  me  upon  my  tour ;  it  would 
^^  you  a  yast  deal  of  good." 

'  *'TourI  where  are  you  going  so  soon?  I  should  have 
^^ought  that  you  would  be  glad  to  spend  the  first  six  months 
^thome,  at  least." 

"  Why,  Douglas  intends  returning  to  India  shortly,  and 
^e  wisl^ps  me  to  pay  him  my  visit  before  he  leaves  home.  I 
^lieve  I'must  go  now,  or  not  at  all." 

In  the  Captain's  mind  the  following  reflections  were  pasa- 
ing:  — 

**  All's  right  1  By  the  time  he  comes  back  Anna  will  be 
safe  in  Wales,  and  then  he  will  be  sure  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  Jessie  again.  Besides,  he  cannot  care  so  much  for  Anna 
after  all,  or  he  would  not  go  away  just  before  she  is  think- 
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• 
ing  of  leaving.     Ay,  all's  right."    The  last  "  all's  righ 
the  Captain  uttered  aloud ;  and  from  the  sudden  change 
his  face  and  manner,  Nelson  perceived  that  he  was  pleas 
—  at  what,  he  could  not  imagine. 

"  You  seem  glad  to  get  rid  of  me,  my  dear  father,"  s 

^  Nelson,  feeling  mortified. 

^  .  "  No,  not  exactly  that,"  said  the  Captain,  who  never  ; 

knew  what  it  was  to  conceal  a  thought,  much  less  an  acti( 
"  but^I  have  my  reasons  for  wishing  you  to  go  now,  rati 
than  by-and-by." 

Nelson  knew  precisely  what  the  reasons  were,  *  t 
thought  that  they  were  not  quite  unlike  his  own.  He 
termined  to  go  from  home  at  once,  to  avoid  the  fascinatic 
of  one  who,  he  perceived,  did  not  care  over-much  for  hij 
but  he  had  not  any  intention  of  returning  to  another ;  Ai 
Burton,  or  single  blessedness,  for  him  I  He  might  exist 
solitary' misery,  but  never  wed  any  one  but  hel*.  €Iow  si: 
a  father  could  have  such  a  son  is  quite  an  enigma ;  unl< 
in  this  case,  as  in  others,  extremes  meet.»  Captain  Burfc 
waA  as  open  as  day.  Nelson  as  secret  as  night.  If  the  f 
mer  was  glad  or  sorry,  contented  or  discontented,  sick 
well,  rich  or  poor,  pleased  or  displeased,  everybody  ci 
nected  with  him  must  participate  in  his  humor,  and  sym] 
thize  with  him  ;  whereas,  if  the  latter  were  at  the  sumi 
of  his  earthly  hojaps,  or  in  the  depths  of  sublunary  dis; 
pointment,  noboc^knew  it  but  himself  The  only  confidi 
he  had  ever  had  was  Jessie,  and  in  her  he  could  no  lon| 
confide :  why,  he  did  not  Confess  even  to  himself. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  after  ^  pause,  "you  will  be  so  gc 
as  to  remember  your  promise  of  not  attributing  atiy  int 
tion  of  getting  married  to  me.  I  assure  you  I  do  not  m€ 
to  mi^ry.  In  shqft,  I  do  not  think  it  likely  I  shall  e^ 
marry.  I  am  bent  on  making  glory  my  bride,  and  feel  th 
the  longer  I  am  absent  from  my  professional  duties  the  mi 
distant  is  my  wedding-day." 

"  My  dear  son,  you  know  my  wishes  ;  and  the  t|?ith  ie 
cannot  help  expressing  them.  If  I  try  to  keep  them  in 
one  comer  of  my  mouth,  they  are  sure  to  burst  out  at  i 
other ;  and  dang  my  buttons,  sir,  as  James  Barnard  sa; 
if  they  shall  not  be  gratified  in  spite  of  you  I  Not  tha 
mean  to  force  your  inclinations.  You  may  marry  glory, 
you  like;    but,  take  my  word  for  it,  she  will  leave  yoc 

k widower,  and  then  you  will  come  back  to  —  you  know  yri 
but  we  never  mention  names." 
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Here  Captain  Burford  rose  from  the  breakfast-table,  and 
l<Bnt  to  prepare  for  his  electioneering  matters,  whilst  Nel- 
>xi  remained  awhile  deep  in  thought.  Of  course  he  was 
linking  of  Anna.  His  reflections  Vere  not  agreeable.  He 
nought  #f  her  as  a  consummate  little  coquette,  who  was 
Ting  to  attract  not  only  M^.  Michelson  and  Chatham,  but 
^erybody  else  she  came  near ;  and  the  worst  of  the  matter 
'^as,  she  succeeded. 

Whilst  Nelson  slowly  rises  to  prepare  to  accompany  his 
ither,  we  must  look  in  upon  another  late  breakfast-table, 
nd  see  in  what  state  of  mind  the  cause  of  all  this  uneasi- 
ess  finds  herself.  .        ^ 

Anna  Burton  looks  somewhat  pale  and  weary,  but  ex- 
ited. She  is  earnestly  declaring  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
kiansford  that  she  must  return  home  immediately  after 
breakfast.  ;. 

"  But,  my  dear  Miss  Burton,"  says  Lady  Mansford, 
*  Sir  Thomas  is  going  to  use  the  carriage,  and  ^erefore  you 
lave  no  choice  but  to  stay." 

*  *  Oh  I  if  he  will  only  drive  us  to  the  turnpike,  we  can 
Mwily  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  ;  or  if  you  will  kindly  tell 
^e  tampike-gate  keeper  to  send  to  my  sister,  she  will  send 
at  once  for  us.  It  is  really  necessary  that  I  should  be  at 
home  now." 

**  But  why  to-day  ? !'  asked  Lady  Mansford  ;  "  it  is  cruel 
to  leave  Miss  £rskine  and  me  alone,    ^fl  the  gentlemen 
▼ill  be  away." 
"  I  am  very  sorry,"  stammered  Anna,  looking  imploringly 

*t  Louisa  Colville,  "  but  I  do  not  feel  very  well." 
"  Oh  I  we  will  nurse  you ;  and  to-morrow  we  shall  have  a 

^ou8  party,  —  all  the  beaux  in  the  country." 
"I  think  we  really  ought  to  go  to-day.  Lady  Mansford," 

*ttd  Louisa.     '*  Miss  Burton  has  written  so  often  to  fix  the 

«*y  for  our  return,  that  we  must  not  put  it  off  any  longer." 
"I  expected  a  supporter  in  you.  Miss  Colville,"  said  Sir 

Thomas,  "  and  you,  too,  are  turned  against  us.     But  if  you 

^  quite  decided,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  very  sorry.     To 

*1J  the  truth,  I  am  going  with  Mr.  Michelson  this  morning, 

^^  the  carriage  is  therefore  at  your  service  ;  only  I  hope 
^^"J  will  change  your  minds." 

Anna  shook  her  head,  and  said  she  was  very  sorry,  but 

,,^^Btgo.  , 

-"^  ^en  I  must  wish  you  good-morning,  as  I  am  to  meet 
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MichelwD  at  the  Lodg^ :  1  urast  sot  mt  good  by,  but  ^ 
revoir/'     And  Sir  Thomas  lefi   tbe  breaifast-rooro,  to  g" 
like  a]]  ih^i  T^eX  of  our  maJe  £i€^dc  aad  acqaaintances, 
Tote  lor  ^IJr-h^-lfion- 

Xo,  uot  all.     We  mnrt  maite  ooe  ffrception,  and  travel 
ODe  more  break faet-tal']e  to  make  h.     We  must  go  bjfc4 
some  two   or  three  liour?,'  f?ii^oe  a  Fairfield  breakfast 
punctual] V  at  ei^^Lt  o'clock,  and  Jessie  is  always  ready,  aj: 
the  tea  made,  a  qnart/'r  of  an  h;»"ar  eariier. 

Cijcle  JamoB  haf$  ridden  c^rer  at  dawn,  to  talk  about  tl 
election  :  and  he,  Pjiiseut,  Charits.  and  Tiny  are  assemble 
They  have  alwars  to  wait  M-me  minutes  for  Aunt  Betse 
who  cannot  bring  herself  to  be  quiie  punctual,  particulaz 
in  the  winter. 

"  Why,  Pynsent.  1  nerer  knew  you  so  stubborn,"  sfl 
Uncle  James.  ••  What  objection  can  a  youth  like  you  h» 
to  vote  with  your  uncle  ?  Besides.  Mr.  Michelson  has  b^' 
so  kind  to  you.'' 

"  That  is  the  worst  part  of  it.*'  replied  Ptusent :  "  I  w^ 
all  his  bottles  of  wine  and  baskets  of  froit  were  with  PI 
raoh  and  all  his  hc«sT.  Once  for  all,  uncle.  I  cannot  vote  i 
Mr.  Michelson.  I  don't  like  him  or  his  politics ;  and  I  ^ 
not  going:  to  sell  my  birthright,  like  Esau,  for  a  mess  • 
pot  tape.-' 

••  \\Tiat  does  ^e  boy  mean  ?  How  these  young  chaps  < 
pL»ton  !  "  mutie^  Uncle  James.  *•  Good  morning,  ma'aiOi 
ho  aJvieJ.  iu  a  durriel  marjier.  as  Aunt  Betsey  made  li< 
rtppoaranvv  :  "I  am  tryii^g  to  persuade  our  nephew  Pji 
sent  to  vote  f -r  Mr.  Michelson.  and  he  begins  to  talk  aboo 
a  mot^s  of  p.^i tage." 

•'  Well,  uno!e.  my  birthright  as  an  Englishman  is  liberQ 
to  vote  avx\>rdiiig  to  my  conscience  :  and  the  mess  of  pofc 
tagt^  is  tho  wino  and  fruit.     I  think  it  a  very  apt  simile." 

••  Rut  Vvvar  fluher  was  a  tory.  boy :  and  you  are  a  \atjt 
uuram.  if  1  don't  mistake  ?  '' 

"  Oivivlodly/'  said  Aimt  Betsey  ;  "  but  Pynsent  is  quite 
unliko  tho  rt^si  of  us.*' 

*•  My  (mXwt  was  not  a  tory' of  the  Michelson  scbool,  a 
milk  and  water.  haUsind-half  mixture,  but  a  downright  glasc 
of  orijiinal  strv^ng  spirits.'*  said  PVnsent :  "and  if  Mr 
Michelson  won^  like  him.  I  might  almost  be  brought  t< 
vote  for  him :  but.  as  it  is.  I  beg  to  decline.  He  doesn'* 
know  what  ho  is  himself  yet,  and  nobody  else  can  guess 
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He  18  an  old  fop  and  dandy,  and  cares  for  no  one  but 
Wmself." 

•  "He  is  very  kind,"  whispered  Tiny,  "  and  says  he  will 
belp  Charley/' 

"Indeed  I  We  are  much  obliged  to  him.  I  am  thankful 
*o  say  we  can  help  ourselves.  But  you  are  a  good  little 
girl  to  take  his  part." 

"Come,  Jessie,"  said  Uncle  James,  "  see  what  you  can 
do  with  Pynsent." 

"Don't  ask  me,  uncle,"  said  Jessie  ;  "  I  could  not  wish 
*^ni  to  do  anything  against  his  conscience.  I  am  no  politi- 
<^ian  myself ;  but  I  confess  I  like  to  see  a  man  one  thing  or 
*^otJber.  I  would  rather  have  Captain  Burford^s  red-hot 
^ryism,  than  Mr.  Michelson's  '  all  things  to  all  men.'  " 

"Miss  Betsey,  won't  you  say  something  ? "  said  Uncle 
•'ames. 

. "  Pynsent  has  long  ceased  to  think  ^ything  of  my  ad- 
^ce,"  replied  Aunt  Betsey. 

"The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is,"  said  Pynsent, 

J^allowing  hastily  his  last  mouthful  of  bread  and  butter, 

I  have  no  time  to  vote  at  all.     Do  you  not  know  that  I  am 

^  professional  man,  and  every  hour  of  my  day  is  cut  out  ? 

*  dare  say  I  shall  find  my  surgery  full  against  I  get  there. 
^t  me  see,  I  have  one  old  woman  with  sore  eyes ;  an  old 
J^^n  with  inflammation  of  the  windpipe ;  a  boatman's  child 
^^  the  croup.  And  as  to  my  aristocratic^patients,  —  why, 
^©y  are  really  unmentionable." 

"You  always  make  a  joke  of  everything,"  said  Jessie, 
l^^ghing. 

*'A  very  comfortable  characteristic,"  replied  Pynsent; 
**  one  must  be  jocular  to  make  a  bit  of  fun  out  of  the  obsti- 
^te  fools  1  have  to  deal  with.     That  same  old  man,  for  in- 
stance, my  first  patient,  I  told  him  to  put  a  mustard  plas- 
^r,  or  some  turpentine,  to  his  throat ;   and  when  I '  came 
Wk,he  had  not  done  it,  and  his  throat  was  really  in. an 
•laming  state.     I  asked  the  reason.     '  He  was  n't  agoing 
to  bum  himself  to  death  with  them  hot  nostrums.    lie  never 
^i  of  such  a  thing  all  his  days  ;  and  was  n't  agoing  to 
"^n  now.     He  knowed  what  a  blister  was,  very  well,  and 
what  leeches  was ;   but  he  'd  be  dashed  if  he  'd  be  cooked 
^^  mu8tard  and  turpentine.'  " 

"Haw  I  haw  1  haw  I "  roared  Uncle  James,  till  the  oaken 
^"'fig  rang,  "you  're  a  fine  fellow,  Pynsent,  but  the  old  'un 
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had  his  peculiarities.    I  vow  I  should  n't  like  the  application 
either." 

"  But  I  had  it  done,  Uncle,  nolens  volens :  and  now  I  am 
off  to  repeat  the  dose  if  the  throat  is  not  better." 

"But  the  election?"  began  Uncle  James  once  more: 
"  will  you  come  with  me,  and  vote  for  us  ?  " 

"Have  you  any  conscience?"  asked  Pynsent.  "Will 
you  come  with  me,  and  vote  for  the  opposite  party  ?  Mr. 
Michelson  is  not  my  landlord." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  I  am  influenced  by  being 
a  tenant  of  Mr.  Michelson  ? "  said  Uncle  James,  getting 
red. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  would  vote  for  him  if  you  were  not 
his  tenant,"  replied  Pynsent  somewhat  bluffly. 

Jessie  saw  that  a  storm  was  rising,  and  hastened  to  loll 
it. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  made  of  Pynsent,  Uncle,  when 
he  takes  a  thing  mto  his  head ;  so  the  best  way  is  to  let  hiia 
alone.  •  Pynsent,  you  had  much  better  go  to  your  old  m»D# 
or  he  may  be  burnt  to  death  by  this  time.     I  hope  youtolA 
him  when  to  take  off  his  plaster  ;  or  depend  upon  it  he  hm^ 
got  it  on  still.     I  once  applied  one,  and  my  patient  Tea^>^ 
lutely  kept  it  on  for  nearly  three  hours." 

"What  was  the  result?"  asked  Pynsent,  getting  inte^^ 
ested.  ^ 

"Why  his  wife  came  to  entreat  me  to  let  Tom  takeo^ 
that  dreadful  mustard :  he  was  in  such  a  state  there  was  i*^ 
living  with  him  :  she  thought  he  was  going  mad.  I  got  inC*^ 
a  fright,  and  returned  with  her :  and  certainly  Tom  was  m^' 
most  out  of  his  mind.  Imagine  his  state  when  the  plast^^ 
was  removed :  he  tore  about  the  room,  raving  at  me  and  ti*-^ 
plaster  by  turns.  But  he  was  thoroughly  cured,  and  tk^ 
threatened  inflammation  of  the  chest  departed." 

"  Dear  me  I  "  said  Pynsent,  "  could  any  one  be  so  ignC^^ 
rant  ?  Good  morning.  Uncle ;  I  must  see  after  my  mu^^ 
tard." 

"  I  think  you  want  a  little  cress  with  it,''  growled  UncL^ 
James;  "you're  the  mo^t  obstinate,  impudent  dog  J  eve?  ^ 
saw.  Jessie,  will  you  order  my  horse  ?  I  must  go  withoo-^ 
him,  I  suppose." 

Uncle  James  departed  in  a  bad  temper,  and  the  restor^ 
the  family  set  about  their  usual  avocations  until  two  o'cloclc  < 
when,  to  their  surprise,  Anna  and  Louisa  arrived.    Scarce!^ 
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ad  a  few  qnestions  been  put  and  answered,  when  Anna 
eckoned  Jessie  up-stairs ;  and,  going  into  the  bedroom  of 
tie  latter,  bolted  the  door,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  her 
istor,  burst  into  tears. 

Jessie  was  alarmed;  but  it  was  some  time  before  she 
!0uld  obtain  an  explanation  of  Anna's  emotion.  At  last  she 
ilicited  the  history  of  Mr.  Michelson's  proposal,  iind  of 
Chatham's  attentions  and  intended  visit ;  together  with  a 
partial  confession  of  Anna's  attachment  for  Chatham,  which 
she  was  led  to  suppose,  from  her  manner  rather  than  her 
words,  to  be,  unfortunitely,  as  strong  as  all  her  attachments 
were.  ,^ 

Jessie's  keen  common  sense  perceived  at  once  that  no 
good  could  arise  out  of  such  an  unfortunate  combination  of 
circumstances.  Sfie  tiped  to  stem  Anna's  indignation  against 
tiie  father,  and  td*  ptoint  out  the  madness  of  encouraging  the 
admiration  of  the  q()0,  but  in  vain.  She  considered  herself 
insulted  by  the  proposal  of  the  one,  and  honored  by  what 
Bhe  foresaw  would  be  that  of  the  other.  Jessie  set  to  work 
to  manage  the  private  interview  which  was  evidently  pend- 
ing. Aunt  Betsey  was  the  diflSculty.  She  asked  Louisa 
ColviUe  to  propose  a  walk.  She  did  so,  and  the  proposal 
teing  accepted,  she  and  Aunt  Betsey  set  forth  and  took/ 
Tiny  with  them.  Jessie  then  told  Charles,  in  few  words, 
the  state  of  the  case,  and  he  betook  himself  to  his  ovni  room 
^  meditate  upon  it.  As  soon  as  Anna  was  suflSciently  com- 
posed, the  sisters  went  together  to  the  parlor,  and  there 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Captain  Michelson.  Jessie  did  her 
^8t  to  impress  upon  Anna's  mind  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  some  degree  of  caution  and  reserve  with  one  of 
yhom  she  knew  so  little  ;  and  she  entreated  her  not  to  rush 
into  an  engagement  with  him,  supposing  he  should  wish  it, 
'inder  the  present  circumstances. 

Anna  always  listened  to  her  sister  with  the  docility  of  a 
<^Wld.  She  was  the  only  one  who  could  influence  her. 
^'ilful  and  almost  imperious  with  others,  with  her  she  was 
still  in  leading-strings  —  the  strong  leading-strings  of  affec- 
tion. She  looked  upon  Jessie  as  wholly  superior  to  every 
^6  else  in  the  world,  in  all,  excepting  mere  beauty  and 
^omplishments  ;  and  not  even  the  strict  propriety  of  Miss 
'^Anmerton's,  or.  the  careless  gayety  and  ease  of  Sir 
^omas  M^nsford's,  had  succeeded  in  shaking  her  faith  in 
her. 
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Chatham  arrived ;  and  as  most  of  my  readers  have  doabi 
less  felt  the  sensation  that  the  knock  at  the  door  of  an  am 
iouslj-expected  gaest  sometimes  occasions  through  tlu 
whole  frame,  beginning  at  the  heart  and  vibrating  evei] 
nerve,  1  need  not  describe  how  Anna  trembled,* and  turnei 
from  pale  to  red  ;  and  how  even  Jessie  got  up  iind  sat  dowi 
twic6  before  he  came  into  the  room. 

No  one  would  have  supposed,  from  Chatham's  appeal 
ance,  that  he  had  come  to  make  a  declaration  of  love.  Hi 
handsome  and  usually  joyous  face  was  clouded  and  mefiui 
choly.  He  scarcely  knew  how  to  begin  any  kind  of  convei 
sation ;  and  when  Jessie  spoke  of  the  ball,  and  made  a 
effort  to  break  through  the  restraint  they  were  all  feeling 
he  scarcely  cared  to  reply. 

After  what  she  considered  a  proper  space  for  proprietj 
Jessie  left  the  room.  She  tried  to  busy  herself  about  vir 
ous  household  duties  :  she  could  not  perform  them.  He 
heart  was  with  the  darling  sister  committed  to  her  care  b 
her  mother  on  her  deathbed  :  her,  for  whom  she  wool 
gladly  have  sacrificed  her  own  happiness,  but  who,  sb 
foresaw,  would  have  much  to  suffer  in  this  life.  She  wen 
to  her  own  room,  and  there  she  sought  to  tranquillize  he 
mind,  and  to  think  over  what  would  be  the.  right  course  t 
pursue,  under  the  different  aspects  that  matters  might  weti 
As  was  her  custom  in  all  hours  of  difficulty,  she  committe 
*  herself  to  her  heavenly  Father  for  direction  and  counee 
feeling  assured  that  He  would  guide,  as  be  had  hitherl 
done,  His  erring,  orphan  children  aright,  and  make  i 
things  work  together  for  their  good. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"Jessie,  go  to  him  I  do  something,  —  say  something, 
entreat  you  I ''  said  Anna,  bursting  into  Jessie's  room,  aa> 
as  usual,  casting  her  arms  around  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Anna?  "  asked  Jessie. 

"  I  cannot  stop  to  tell  you  now :  he  will  be  gone.  I.trit 
to  do  as  you  told  me,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  gone  too  6 
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I  have  been  rude,  unkind,  unjust,  —  for  how  can  he  help  his 
\  father  ?  But  go,  quick :  be  kind  and  gentle,  and  make  up 
for  my  hardness  of  heart." 
nf  Jessie  ran  down  to  tho  parlor,  and  found  Chatham  stand- 
ing, hat  in  hand,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  go  or  stay,  and 
looking  the  very  picture  of  despondency. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Burton,  what  can  I  do  ?  1  have  offended  your 
lister,  and  am  wretched,"  he  began,  seizing  Jessie's  hand 
as  if  he  were  grasping  something  that  must  extricate  him 
from  his  doubt  and  difficulty. 

"  She  seems  to  think  she  has  offended  you,  said  Jessie, 
quietly,  "  but  she  was  so  excited  that  I  scarcely  understand 
what  the  difference  is  between  you." 

"  Can  you  spare  me  ten  minutes,  that  I  may  explain  what 
hte  passed  since  your  sisterfleft  home  ?  " 

''Certainly."  Jessie  pointed  to  a  chair,  and  seating  her- 
wlf  near  Chatham,  listened  as  composedly  as  she  could  to 
bis  .communication. 

He  told  her  in  the  first  place  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Anna,  and  wished  to  marry  her.     That  he  had  broached  the 
subject  to  his  father,  who  opposed  it  vehemently.     That  he 
W  requested  an  interview  with  Anna  to  declare  his  inten- 
tions, but  was  reduced  by  the  wrath  of  his  father  to  a  mere 
statement  of  painful  facts.     That  ho  had  believed  it  right  to 
ij^     «tate  these  facts  to  her,  and  that  she  had  received  his  com* 
munication  most  indignantly,  giving  him  to  understand,  in- 
directly/ that  his  father  was  his  rival.     She  had  acknowl- 
®<^ged  no  affection  for  him,  but  had  declared  that  she  would 
never  marry  aty  one  whose  family  were  not  proud  to  receive 
^^^  amongst  them.     That  he  had  entreated  her  to  become 
^^ffaged  to  him  unknown  to  his  father,  and  to  wait  until  he 
^as  his  own  master,  and  could  marry  her  in  spite  of  opposi- 
"^'i,  but  that  she  had  refused. 
"  She  did  quite  right,"  said  Jessie,  steadily. 
**  1  had  hoped  that  you  would  have  been  my  friend,"  said 
^^^tham. 

-."  I^ot  in  the  way  you  imagine  :  I  should  neither  be  your 
I  ^^d  nor  toy  sister's,  if  I  encouraged  anything  secret  and 
^*^ti^estine.  How  are  you  to  become  your  own  master,  if  I 
^^y  be  allowed  to  ask  so  plain  a  question  ?  Is  it  by  the 
**^tli  of  your  father  you  look  forward  to  being  so  ?  " 

**  l^ot  exactly,"  said  Chatham  ;  '*  I  have  nothing  at  pres- 
®^^    independent  of  him;   but  on  the  death  of  my  grand- 
14* 
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mother,  my  mother's  only  surviving  parent,  I  come  into  pofr 
session  of  about  four  or  five  hundred  a  year." 

"Perhaps  if  you  were  to^ become  engaged  to  Anna,  it 
might  make  you  desirous  of  her  death/'  said  Jessie,  sunpiy. 

"  God  forbid !     She  is  the  kindest  and  best  of  women." 

"  Then  do  not  put  yourself  in  a  position.to  desire  it,"  said 
Jessie.  "  Have  you  no  present  me^ns  ?  I  am  sorry,  on  your 
own  account,  that  you  should  be  wholly  dependent  on  any 
one,  it  must  so  cripple  your  energies." 

"  I  have  nothing  but  my  pay,  and  that,  with  my  allow- 
ance from  my  father,  barely  suffices  to  keep  my  stud  and 
servant."  • 

Jessie  was  silent. 

"  Can  you  give  me  no  hope,  Miss  Burton  ?  " 

"  I  fear  not :  Anna's  happiness  is  too  dear  to  me  to  allow 
me  to  give  you  any." 

'"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  not  think  I  should  devote 
myself  to  making  her  happy  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  but  that  is  not  the  question.    She  could 
not  be  happy  as  a  wife  unless  she  were  one  of  her  husband's  * 
family.    She  is  proud." 

"  But  my  father  would  have  placed  her  in  the  position  .rf 
head  of  his  establishment." 

"  That  is  the  very  reason  that  he  will  not  admit  her  as 
«6uch,  being  his  son's  wife.  You,  I  am  sure,  feel  confident 
that  he  would  never  forgive  you  if  you  were  to  marry  her.*' 

Chatham  had  nothing  to  say,  and  Jessie  was;  silent  awhile, 
thinking.     At  last  she  added  — 

"  It  is  evidently  impossible  that  you  can  marry  my  sistef 
now.  It  is  doubtful  whether  you  may  ever  be  able  to' do  bo. 
Elderly  people  frequently  outlive  young  ones,  and  you  may 
die  before  your  grandmother.  Moreover,  you  may  change  s 
I  have  heard  that  soldiers  are  naturally  given  to  change 
their  loves  with  their  quarters."  Here  Jessie  blushed 
deeply,  for  she  thought  of  Nelson.  "  Not  that  I  have  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  you  will  do  so,"  seeing  ChathaD* 
look  angry.  "  The  best  and  most  proper  thing  to  look  for- 
ward  to  is  the  possibility  of  your  father's  relenting  —  " 

"  Never,"  broke  in  Chatham :  "I  know  him  too  well.    H^ 
does  not  love  me,  or  any  one  else,  but  himself." 

"Hush!"  said  Jessie,  "a  son  should  not  lay  bare  hi^ 
father's  faults."    Jessie  had  been  so  used  to  give  advio^ 
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d  gentle  lectures,  that  this  hint  slipped  out  unawares,  and 

Latham  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  took  it  patiently. 

**  May  I  see  your  sister  again  ?  "  asked  Chatham. 

"  Why  ?  she  would  only  show  the  proud  side  of  her  na- 

re  if  she  came  again  ;  and  you  had  better  take  my  assur- 

ice  that  she  is  sorry  that  she  said  anything  to  annoy  you." 

"  Does  she,  —  do  you  think  she  does  —  " 

"What?" 

"  Does  she  love  another  ?  " 

"I  do  not  think  she  does." 

"I  sometimes  flattered  myself  that  she  preferred  me; 
nt  then  she  has  a  way  that  no  one  else  has,  of  winning 
iverybody,  and  making  each  fancy  himself  the  favored  one. 
)o  you  think  she  has  any  regard  for  me  ?  does  she,  —  does 
ilie  love  me,  in  short  ?  " 

"If  1  knew,  I  would  not  tell  you.  That  she  has  a  certain 
wference  for  you,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but,  like  yourself,  she 
s  young,  and  1  do  not  think  very  firmly  settled  in  her  opin- 
ons  or  attachments.", 

"Then  she  will  not  be  constant  to  me,  you  think  ?  " 

"I  think  you  are  both  likely  to  change." 

"  Miss  Burton,  I  never  saw  any  one  so  straightforward 
wyou." 

"Am  I  ?  I  did  not* know  it.  I  merely  say  to  you  what  I 
iink,  because  it  is  right.  I  hope  1  have  not  seemed  rude 
>r  unkind  :  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so.  I  feel  for  you  very 
nuch."    • 

Here  Jessie  held  out  her  hand,  and  Chatham  impressed  a 
'eiy  brotherly  kiss  upon  it. 

"Will  you  go  to  her  once  more,  and  tell  her  that  I  should 
fc  to  part  from  her  as  a  friend  ?  I  leave  the  day  after  to- 
norrow,  and  I  know  not  when  I  may  see  her  again,  —  per- 
ups  never." 

Jessie  left  the  room.  She  .found  Anna  in  the  large  chair 
>y  the  fire,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands  on  her  lap,  weepiug 
Utterly.  She  delivered  Chatham's  message.  Anna  rose, 
»wtily  wiped  her  eyes,  and  said  she  would  go  to'him.  They 
lescended  together. 

"  Come  in  with  me,"  sai&  Anna,  "  I  am  not  strong  eilough 
0  resist  anything  that  he  may  ask." 

Chatham  looked  very  much  pained  when  he  saw  Anna's 
^e  cheeks  and  tearful  eyes. 

"  I  have  acted  selfishly,"  he  said ;  "  forgive  me  1    I  ought 
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not  to  have  come  here.    I  hope  you  are  not  displease^l  wift 
me?" 

Anna  held  out  her  hand,  she  could  not  speak. 
'*  When  you  think  of  m^,"  said  Chatham,  addressing  both 
sisters,  "if  you  ever  do  think  of  me,  remember  that  I  an 
almost  alone  in  the  world.  With  apparent  splendor,  prop- 
erty, friends,  a  father  who  is  reckoned  the  patron  of  the  arti 
and  an  encouragcr  of  talent,  a  brilliant  position  in  the  army, 
and  some  degree  of  reputation  in  society,  still,  I  am  a  lonely 
man :  I  have  no  one  to  love  me." 

Anna  glanced  into  his  eyes.  Had  he  no  one  to  love  himf 
The  answer  was  '*  Yes."    He  pressed  her  hand. 

''But  your  grandmother,  your  aunt?"  said  the  mow 
matter-of-fact  Jessie. 

"  My  grandmother  dotes  on  me,  and  my  aunt,  I  believe, 
really  loves  me ;  but  —  " 

"How  many  thousands  are  there  in  the  world  worse  off 
than  you  I  "  said  Jessie.  "  And  oh  !  try  to  remember  that 
we  have  all  a  Father  in  heaven,  who' is  more  to  us,  if  we  seek 
Him,  than  father,  mother,  brother,  and  sister." 

Jessie's  solemn  manner  affected  Chatham  for  a  moment; 
but  he  was  volatile,  and  not  religious.  He  smiled  slightly, 
and  whispered  — 

"  You  do  not  say  than  '  wife.' " 
Jessie  shook  her  head,  and  sighed. 
"  Perhaps  you  may  understand  my  words  some  day,'*  she 
said. 

Footsteps  were  heard  in  the  court.  In  spite  of  his  smile 
at  Jessie's  assurance  of  Divine  aid,  the  last  words  that  be 
spoke,  as  he  bent  over  Anna's  hand,  were  "God bless 
you." 

Chatham  rushed  through  the  passage,  and  found  his  way 
out  by  the  back-door.  Anna  hastened  up-stairs,  and,  throw- 
ing herself  on  her  sister's  bec^  gave  way  to  the  most  pas- 
sionate grief. 

Jessie  said,  with  truth,  that  Anna  had  a  sick  headache* 
and  thus  accounted  for  her  non-appearance  that  day.  A* 
soon  as  she  was  calm  enough  to  talk,  Jessie  tried  to  reason 
her  into  the  conviction  that,  as  mjftters  stood,  it  was  heiiet 
that  the  separation  between  her  and  Chatham  should  b^ 
final :  but  this  she  found  impossible.  Her  one  great  hop^ 
still  was,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  independent  of  his  fothoT* 
he  would  marry  her.    She  entreated  Jessie  not  to  tell  fyt^r 
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it  or  Aant  Betsey  of  her  interview  with  Chatham,  or  its 
>ult8. 

"  I  think  that  would  not  only  be  unwise,  but  not  quite 
rht,"  said  Jessie :  *'  sooner  or  later  it  must  come  to  their 
lowledgc,  and  then  they  would  justly  accuse  us  of  deceit 
id  want  of  confidence.  Never,  my  dear  Anna,  let  there 
?  any  secrets  in  our  family :  we  are  left  to  our  own  judg- 
cnt  young ;  let  us  help  one  another.  Every  pleasure  and 
ain  that  we  share  frankly,  will  serve  to  bind  us  more  firmly 
)gether.  As  to  poor  Aunt  Betsey,  I  own  I  shall  dread  to 
ill  her  about  Mr.  Michelson :  still,  truth  must  be  told  ;  and 

may  serve  to  put  an  end  to  the  foolish  hope  that,  I  fear, 
he  Btill  has,  of  yet  being  married  to  him." 

"1  wish  I  were  more  like  you,  Jessie.  I  never  know 
ow  to  act  in  difficult  matters,  and  am  always  following  my 
wn  impulses." 

"  There  is  One  above,  dearest  child,  who  will  teach  us  to 
ubduc  our  impulses,  and  to  act  with  judgment  and  discre- 
on,  if  we  ask  Ilim  humbly." 

"  \\lien  I  begin  to  teach  in  earnest,  and  to  feel  that  others 
epend  upon  me,  perhaps  I  shall  be  better,"  said  Anna, 
leekly. 

"Let  us  pray  that  you  maybe  kept  from  temptation," 
iud  Jessie,  the  tears  rushing  to  her  eyes,  as  she  looked  on 
er  beautiful  sister's  downcast  face. 

Jessie  and  Aunt  Betsey  were  closeted  together  that  even- 
ig  till  it  was  aln^st  time  to  retire.  Pynsent  had  returned, 
nd  questioned  Louisa  Colville  upon  the  state  of  the  house- 
old,  but  as  she  knew  nothing  positive,  she  was  prudent 
Dough  to  hazard  no  guesses.  Ho  proposed  continuing  cer- 
un  instructions  in  chess  that  he  had  been  giving  her ;  and 
he,  nothing  loath,  sat  dovni  to  be  schooled  and  politely 
coldcd,  and  finally  checkmated,  by  the  somewhat  dogmatic 
|Dd  very  straightforward  Pynsent.  When  they  had  played 
our  successive  games,  and  when  Tiny,  tired  of  watching , 
hem  and  collecting  the  men,  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  settle 
^tho  side  of  Charles,  Pynsent  grew  fidgety,  and  asked 
^188  (Jolville  to  excuse  him  for  a  few  minutes.  He  went  up- 
rtaira,  and  hearing  sounds  in  Aunt  Betsey 'i^  room,  he  went 
'tobcr.  He  stopped  a  moment,  when  something  like  a  sob* 
M  Lis  ear.  He  tapped  at  the  door,  and  receiving  no  an- 
*^er,  and  hearing  a  repetition  of  the  sob,  accompanied  by 
'^asie's  voice,  he  took  the  liberty  of  opcAing  the  door.    He 
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found  Aunt  Betsey  apparently  recovering  from  a  fit  of  by*' 
terics,  and  Jessie  administering  cold  water  and  smelling- 
salts. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  began. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Jessie,  motioning  him  to  the  door ;  but  he 
did  not*  take  the  hint. 

"  Aunt  Betsey/'  he  said,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  Are  yon 
ill  ?  "  and,  in  a  professional  way,  he  began  to  feel  the  pulse. 
"  Hysteria,  from  some  mental  agitation.  What  cau  have 
happened  to  produce  such  a  quickened  pulsation  ?  " 

'*  My  dear  Pynsent  I  "  spbbed  Aunt  Betsey.  "  That  vile 
man  I  I  call  upon  you  to  expiate — to  —  to  —  avenge  my 
honor !  That  ungiateful  girl  —  serpent  —  that  I  have  nom^ 
ishedl"  — 

Violent  hysterics  followed. 

"  Aunty  !  dear  Aunty  !  "  began' Jessie,  "  she  could  not 
help  it." 

"  Help  what  ?  "  asked  Pynsent. 

"Mr.  Michclson  has  proposed  for  Anna,''  whispered 
Jessie.  , 

"  The  old  fool  I  "  was  Pynsent's  ungracious  remark. 

"  Go  and  get  me  some  sal- volatile,"  said  Pynsent  to  Jes- 
sie. 

Jessie  left  the  room. 

"Now,  Aunt  Betsey,"  said  Pynsent,  very  sternly,  but 
with  an  irrepressible  smile  at  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  which 
gave  an  unusually  comic  expression  to  hie  features,  "I  wiD 
trouble  you  to  be  quiet.  If  you  are  not,  I  must  have  recourBe 
to  the  only  remedy  in  such  cases,  a  good  shaking." 

"  Oh,  Pynsent  I  if  you  ofaly  knew  I  " 

"  I  know  veiy  well  that  you  are  exposing  yourself  most 
ridiculously.  A  pretty  example  to  set  to  your  nieces  I  Tou» 
a  woman  of  fifty  I  "  — 

"  Forty  —  you  know  it  is  only  just  past  forty  I " 

"  Never  mind,  I  thought  it  was  sixty  ;  but  it  is  quite  time 
you  should  give  up  such  absurd  notions.  Mr.  Michelson 
has  never  given  a  thought  to  you  since  you  were  thi^se-and- 
twenty,  as  you  may  now  see  by  his  falling  in  love  with 
Annrf." 

"  Ah  I  that  is  the  dreadful  part  of  it.  She  has  been  tiyinf 
to  supplant  me ;  she  has  —  she  has  used  the  most  shan^iil 
arts  I" 

Pynsent  put  himself  into  a  pugilistic  attitude. 
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I 
'*  Aunt,  I  see  I  must  shake  you,  it  is  the  only  cure/'  lay- 
ing his  hands  on  her. 

"  Don't  —  I  won't  —  I  will  —  you  cannot  understand 
these  feelings.     You  have  never  loved." 

"  God  forbid  I ''  exclaimed  Pynsent,  laughing  outright. 
"  Cruel,  unfeeling  boy  I  "  said  Aunt  Betsey,  shedding,  for 
the  first  time,  a  few  tears. 

"  Now,  my  good  Aunt  Betsey,''  said  Pynsent,  slightly 
softening,  *'  pray  put  sua  end  to  this  nonsense  !  Just  reflect 
—  at  your  advanced  age  I  " 

•'  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  (No  woman  ever  can  bear 
an  appeal  to  her  age.) 

"  That  at  your  age  you  should  be  thinking  of  another 
world." 

Here  Jessie  appeared  with  the  sal-volatile. 
"  Miss  Colville  is  waiting  for  you,  Jessie,  and  wondering 
•  Tvhat  in  the  world  has  happened.     If  you  will  go  to  her,  I 
think  I  can  cure  Aunt  Betsey." 

Jessie  lingered,  but  Pynsent  looked  so  resolved  that  she 
at  last  followed  his  direction  ;  Aunt  Betsey  continued  to 
Bob,  and  rock  herself  to  and  fro. 

**  Now,  my  dear  Aunt  Betsey,"  said  Pynsent,  seating 
himself  leisurely  by  the  side  of  his  patient,  "  having  got 
over  the  actual  hysterics,  it  will  be  necessary  to  master  the 
rest  of  your  complaint.  You  must  at  once  cease  this  sob- 
bing, or  I  would  not  answer  for  the  consequences ;  the 
BwelUng  and  redness  of  eyes  and  cheeks,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tension of  mouth,  caused  by  hysterics,  have  been  known  to 
lemaiD,  and  disfigure  a  person  for  life." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Pynsent?"  said  Aunt  Betsey, 
starting  up  from  her  chair,  and  rushing  towards  a  glass. 
.  i        She  certainly  would  not  have  liked  to  have  been,  all  her 
i     ^ys,  the  object  ishe  saw  before  her.     Iler  passion  for  her 
ll    own  beauty  was  greater  than  for  Mr.  Michelson.     Pale  and 
.;     ^alternated,  and  here  and  there  was  a  streak  of  a  mixed 
'*■    shade,  where  the  rouge  had  rubbed  off.     The  portion  of 
^^tiful  false  black  hair  that  was  mingled  with  the  equally 
■;       ^aatiful  real,  had  come  undone,  and  was  visible  in  it^j  true 
%ht.    Her  eyes  and  checks  were  swollen,  and  she  looked 
•together  quite  unlike  the  handsome  Miss  Betsey  Burton 
•ke  Qsnally  saw  herself  to  be. 
"Pynsent,"  she  said,  "I  am  better  now,  and  should  feel 
I     obliged  by  your  quitting  my  apartment." 
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"  Certainly,  aunt,  if  you  will  give  me  one  promise  first, 
and  that  is,  not  to  make  this  foolish  affair  known  ;  and  not 
to  allow  Anna  to  fancy  you  are  angry  with  her,  for  she 
could  not  help  it.'' 

''As  to  Anna,  I  will  never  speak  to  the  ungrateful  giri 
again.     Here  a  slight  sob  beg^n. 

"For  goodness'  sake,  take  care,  aunt.  I  really  fed 
alarmed  alread}'-  for  your  handsome  face ;  use  rose  water 
and  remedies  directly,  or  ''  —  . 

"  Will  you  leave  my  apartment,  sir  ?" 

"  But  Anna,  aunt ;  I  positively  cannot  go  away  without 
a  promise  :  she  must  not  be  persecuted  for  what  she  could 
not  help.  Only  fancy  what  your  own  state  of  mind  would 
have  been  in  the  time  of  your  youth  and  charms." 

"  Pynsent,  you  take  liberties  that  I  cannot  permit." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  only  mean  that  if  you  had  been 
scolded  for  all  the  lovers  you  were  so  cruel  as  to  reject,  yoi  ^ 
could  never  have  survived  even  to  your  present  age,  much 
less  to  that  we  fervently  hope  to  see  you  arrive  at." 

Aunt  Betsey  never  knew  when  Pynsent  was  joking  aod 
when  he  was  serious  ;  now,  she  fancied  he  was  joking,  and 
reproached  him  accordingly. 

"  It  is  very  wrong  of  you  to  jest  about  the  time  I  may 
live,  nephew ;  as  if  you  did  not  care  how  long  or  how  short 
it  was." 

"  1  assure  you,  aunty,  I  never  felt  less  inclined  to  jest  it 
my  life.  You  know  we  all  love  you  dearly,  only  we  wish 
you  to  give  up  that  man,  —  and  to  content  yourself  ^tb 
your  devoted  nephews  and  nieces ;  unless,  indeed,  you 
should  relent>  and  think  of  Uncle  James." 

"  My  dear  Pynsent,"  said  Aunt  Betsey,  struggling  be* 
tween  another  sob  for  the  first-named  lover  and  a  smile  for 
the  second,  "you  talk  quite  absurdly  :  will  you  leave  my  ] 
apartment  ?  it  is  very  late,  and  I  feel  overcome." 

"  But  Anna  ?  "  persisted  the  pertinacious  Pynsent. 

"I  shall  say  nothing  to  her,  do  not  be  afraid  ;  she  is  be- 
neath my  contempt." 

"  Good  night,  aunty ;  cheer  up  ;  forget  the  past.  There« 
give  your  unworthy  nephew  a  kiss." 

"Stop,  Pynsent, — what  application  would  you  recon^ 
mend  for  my  face  ?    I  do  think  it  is  swollen." 

"  Dreadfully,  aunty.    Cold  cream,  rose-water,  weak  Ix^^^ 
dy-and-water." 

"  I  hate  brandy." 
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"  But  medicinally,  aunty.    Good  night." 
Here  Pynsent  shut  the  door. 

"I  may  as  well  have  it  over  at  once,  and  go  and  con- 
gratulate Anna  on  her  conquest." 
He  tapped  at  Jessie's  bedroom  door. 
"  Where  is  Anna  ?    Is  she  here  ?    May  I  see  her  ?  " 
"  She  is  in  bed,  and  not  well,"  said  Jessie. 
"  Then  I  must  prescribe  for  her,"  entering  the  room  un- 
ceremoniously. 

'*  So  you  have' had  your  first  proposal,  Anna.  AVTiat  did 
he  say  to  you?  Tell  me,  or  I  shall  not  sleep. to-night :  I 
am  thinking  of  making  one  myself.  What,  crj'ingl  and 
under  such  auspicious  circui§stances  I  Michelson  Hall,  and 
ten  thousand  a  year  I  " 

"  Dear  Pynsent,  you  do  not  know  all,"  whispered  Jessie. 

"  Tell  himy  —  never  mind  me,"  said  Anna. 

Forthwith  Jessie  related  the  events  of  the  day ;  when  she 

had  concluded,  Pynsent  went  up  to  Anna's  bedside,  and 

gave  her  a  hearty  brotherly  kiss  which  made  Anna's  tears 

flow  again. 

"  Never  mind,  little  beauty;  *  all's  well  that  ends  well,' 
and  how  do  we  know  that  all  may  not  end  well  yet  ?  Mean- 
while let  us  try  to  forget  the  name  of  Michelson,  and  return 
to  good  old  Fairfield  times  and  ways ;  I  think  you  must 
give  up  Wales." 

"  Oh  no,  impossible  !  "  exclaimed  Anna,  and  feeling  as  if 
her  brother  were  wrenching  out  her  last  hope. 

"Dp  you  know,  Anna,- if  you  have  really  fallen  in  love 
you  have  committed  the  greatest  folly  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable ;  it  unfits  one  for  everything  else,  and 
makes  the  wisest  men  noodles.  I  never  mean  to  fall  in 
love :  no,  upon  my  honor." 

"  Then  it  is  very  obstinate  and  unkind  of  you,  said  Anna, 

suddenly  brightening  up,  and  taking  Pynsent's  hand  ener- 

^       getically ;    "  you  know  I  set  my  heart  on  your  falling  in 

i      love  with  dear  Louisa  Colville.     I  was  sure  you  would  at 

first  sight,  and  if  you  do  not,  before  she  goes,  I  shall  think 

'       you  no  better  than  a  stone." 

*'  Bravo,   Anna  I      Do  you  think  me  at  all  suited  for 
»  Miss  Prinmierton's  young  lady,  —  pretty,  accomplished, 
•Dd  an  heiress  to  boot,  —  I,  a  poor  country  apothecary, 
I        With  nothing  a  year  ?  " 

I  ''  Tea  are  my  brother,  and  she  is  my  friend." 
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"Most  excellent  reasons,  both;  but,  between  ourselves, 
Miss  Colville  is  not  exactly  to  my  taste :  she  is  very  prettj, 
certainly,  but  she  is  too  romantic.  I  hate  sentimeDtal 
school-girls,  that  talk  of  the  affections,  and  never  have  any 
real  ones ;  that  fall  in  love  at  first  sight,  and  yet  don't  know 
what  love  means." 

"  I  am  sure  Louisa  is  not  one  of  those  ;  she  never  thinks 
., of  such  things.     But  you  are  so- vain,  you  think  nobodj  . 
good  enough  for  you." 

"You  are  quite  right,  most  learned  sister.  I  have  avast 
deal  to  do.  before  I  think  of  losing  my  intellects.  I  ahall 
want  them  to  make  a  fortune  with,  first ;  and  then  I  may 
be  able  to  afford  to  let  them  run  wild,  —  by  which  time,  I 
fear  your  friend  Louisa  will  be  Mrs.  General  ©r  Colojid 
Somebody,  in  the  far  East. 

"  You  are  not  barely  civil  to  her." 

"  I  have  been  teaching  her  chess  for  two  mortal  honrSy 
and  actually  was  polite  enough  to  let  her  win  a  game." 

"  At  all  events,  she  is  a  match  for  you  in  repartee." 

"  Well,  she  dftes  say  some  quaint,  dry,  good  things,  no^ 
and  then,  that  sound  very  original." 

"  You  should  see  some  of  her  poetry." 

"  Now  you  have  gone  too  far.  Do  you  mean  to  say  ah^ 
writes  poetry  ?     I  will  fly  her  society." 

"  Then  you  will  punish  yourself,  I  am  sure,"  here  inter- 
posed Jessie  laughing,  for  when  once  you  get  to  know  her, 
Louisa  is  the  most  agreeable  companion  I  ever  met  with- 
You  see  so  little  of  her,  that  she  is  not  half  at  home  with 
you  yet :  and  I  think  you  make  her  nervous  because  you  9i0 
naturally  satirical." 

"  I  should  say  she  was  satirical,"  said  Pynsent. 

"  No,  she  is  only  droll :  she  says  quaint,  but  not  unkind 
things." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  I  am  hot  in  love  with  her ;  we  iro 
turning  night  into  day ;  <and  I  came  here  to  congratalat9 
Anna  on  her  first  proposal,  and  now  I  congratulate  her  on- 
an  escape." 

"  I  thought  you  liked  Captain  Michelson,"  said  Annftr 
hastily. 

"  So  I  do,  as  a  gentlemanly,  kind-hearted  fellow,  but  h^ 

,     might  not  make  a  good  husband  for  all  that ;  we  will  not^ 

discuss  him  now,  however ;  so  give  me  a  kiss,  be  a  goodl 

girl,  and  don't  cry.     Good  night,  and  God  bless  you  botL'^ 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

must  pass  over  somewhat  hastily  the  events  of  the 
jw  weeks.  Aunt  Betsey  did  not  make  her  appearance 
;st  the  family  party  for  two  or  three  days,  and  saw 
fessie,  who  confided  to  Pynsent,  between  smiles  and 
that  she  had  procured  a  large  bottle  of  rose-water,  a 
one  of  brandy,  which  was  labelled  *'  cordial,"  and 
eau  de  Cologne,  all  of  which  she  applied  from  time  to 

0  her* face.  When  she  did  come  down  stairs  again  she 
ery  stiff  and  formal,  but  perfectly  civil  to  Anna,  who, 
nsiing  a  few  efforts  to  get  into  her  good  graces  again, 
le  careless  and  distant  in  turn.  Anna  did  her  best  to 
r  cheerful,  and  when  Uncle  James  or  Captain  Burford 

1  her  upon  having  left  her  heart  at  Mansford  Park,  she 
X)  laugh  at  their  joke,  and  to  seem  as  merry  as  ever. 

Michelson  lost  his  election,  and,  disgusted  with  the 
y,  the  Hall,  Fairfield,  and  everything  that  he  had  met 
laring  his  stay  in  Somersetshire,  fled  again  to  his  dear 

Chatham  returned  to  his  regiment,  on  no  very  affec- 
e  terms  with  his  father,  and  determined  to  circumvent 
he  could. 

3on  made  his  appearance  at  Fairfield  one  evening,  to 
3ave  before  his  departure  for  the  North.    He  had  put 

coat  of  mail,  and  was  rigidly  careful  of  his  feelings 
;  the  few  hours  he  spent  with  the  oldest  and  dearest 
i  he  had  in  the  world,  —  friends  whom  he  really  and 
ely  loved.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  a  change  had 
place  in  Anna,  and  that,  although  friendly  as  ever, 
A  ceased  even  to  try  to  attract  him  ;  a  weakness  of 

she  had  decidedly  been  guilty  before.  Jessie  was  • 
and  gentle  as  ever,  but  somewhat  less  cheerful ;  he 
t  like  to  inquire  why,  but  he  thought  because  Anna 
d  soon  to  leave  them.  Captain  Burford  insisted  on  a 
',  and  as  Pynsent  was  engaged  to  play  chess  with 
Colville,  and  Anna  hated  cards,  he  and  Jessie  were 
d  to  make  it  up,  and  were  thrown  together  as  part- 
>wing  to  Captain  Burford's  declaring,  —  that  he  would 
ij  with  Jessie  because  she  always  would  forget  his 
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lead.  If  Nelson  and  Jessie^s  eyes  met,  and  they  b( 
ored,  it  was  from  different  causes.  Nelson  was  think 
Anna ;  Jessie  of  him  ;  and  neither  of  them  of  the  gan 

Pynsent  and  Louisa  were  seated  at  a  small  round  t 
the  opposite  corner,  and  occasionally  sending  forth  a 
of  small  shot  in  the  way  of  jests  and  repartee,  which  P 
liked  better  than  the  chess,  although  he  was  a  good  ] 
and  Louisa  was  improving. 

"  Check  to  your  king  I  oh,  no  such  thing  1  "  said 
Bent. 

"  Poetical  I ''  said  Louisa. 

"  By  the  bye,"  maliciously  began  Pynsent,  "  I  hea 
write  poetry?" 

Louisa  darted  a  glance  at  Anna,  who  sat,  unct>nsci( 
what  was  passing,  working. 

*'  0,  yes,"  said  she  coldly,  "  I  am  thinking  of  publit 
shall  I  dedicate  my  book  to  you  ?  " 

Pynsent  did  not  expect  this  kind  of  rejoinder.  '*  I  e 
like  to  see  it  first,"  he  said. 

"Just  put  your  king  out  of  check  before  I  go  fo 
said  Louisa. 

"  That  is  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  interest 
showing  in  your  literary  fame,"  said  Pynsent.  "Id 
1  am  in  a  mess." 

Louisa  rubbed  her  hands,  whilst  Pynsent  sat  consic 
a  move. 

"  Why,  Miss  Colville,  what  have  you  done  to  Pynsc 
said  Captain  Burford,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  "  he  i 
in  a  brown  study.  I  hope  you  have  checkmated  him  : 
sure  that  is  just  how  he  would  look  if  he  were  about 
mated  for  life." 

"  Is  it  ? "  said  Louisa,  looking  at  Pynsent  and  1 
ing. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Pynsent,  "  you  bad  something  more 
your  tongue." 

"  Only  that  it  would  not  be  a  very  cheerful  pros] 
interposed  Nelson  ;  "  I  suppose  mating  for  life  never  i 

"  Was  that  what  you  were  going  to  say.  Miss  Colyi 
said  Pynsent.     "  Young  ladies  are  not  often  so  cynici 

Louisa  blushed. 

"  Will  you  go  on  with  your  game,  and  let  us  alo 
continued  Pynsent ;  you  'have  quite  put  my  intended 
out  of  my  head." 
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He  thought  again,  and  finally  moved. 
**  Cheokmate  ! "  cried  Louisa;    "you  did  not  see  that. 
^ow  do  not  say  that  you  gave  me  the  game  ;  it  was  verj 
toly  won." 

"  A  perfect  oversight/'  cried  Pynsent,  much  annoyed, 
"  1  am  sure  I  can  get  out  of  check  ;  "  and  he  moved  bis 
king  backwards  and  forwards,  but  was  finally  obliged  to 
allow  himself  to  be  mated. 

"  Will  you  have  your  revenge  ?  "  said^  Louisa,  maliciously. 
"  I  know  you  do  not  like  to  be  fairly  beaten  by  a  lady." 

"I  am  afraid  you  must  defer  it  till  to-morrow,"  inter- 
nipted  Jessie,  "  so  you  may  go  to  bod,  conqueror  for  once, 
Louisa.    I  declare  Pynsent  looks  quite  crest-fallen." 

"  ^Vhy,  you  must  own  it  is  annoying  to  have  such  a 
checkmate  as  that.  Just  look  I  I  ought  to  have  moved  so, 
and  then  the  mate  I  was  preparing  must  have  happened  in 
five  or  six  moves." 

"There  are  some  people  who  never  will  allow  tjiemselves 
to  be  beaten,"  said  the  Captain  :  "  it  is  rather  a  good  deter- 
Diination  in  the  long  run.  '  Never  say  die ; '  there  is  a 
great  comfort  in  feeling  that  you  have  the  best  of  it,  what- 
ever the  world  may  think." 

"You  are  very  silent  to-nigiit.  Miss  Anna,"  said  Nelson, 
r     moving^  towards  that  young  lady,  in  spite  of  his  resolutions 
to  the  contrary. 

"  Am  1  ?  "  said  Anna,  starting  from^er  revery. 

"I  am  going  away  to-morrow,  and  shall  not  see  you 
*gain  before  you  leave  for  Wales,"  said  Nelson. 

"I  shall  hdve  holidays  in  the  summer  ;  you  will  be  back 
'^y  that  time.  I  shall  see  you  before  you  go  to  India,"  re- 
plied Anna." 

"I  deserve  this  cool  answer,  thought  Nelson,  as  he  sat 
^own  on  the  settle  by  the  side  of  Charles  and  Tiny,  who  had 
^n  engaged  in  alternately  reading  and  drawing  whilst  the   ^ 
g^es  were  going  on. 

**  Will  you  go  to  India  with  mo,  little  Missy  ?  "  he  said, 
stroking  Tiny's  soffc  hair  ;  "  I  will  get  you  such  a  nice  little 


"  I  would  rather  not,  thank  you,"  said  Tiny.     "  But  you 
^  not  going  to  India,  for  a  long  time." 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon." 
J  '*  What  new  crank  now  ?  "  screamed  the  Captain  ;  "  by 
^'^e.  Kir.  vmi  arft  niiitf>  incomnrehGnsiblci' " 


^^»  sir,  you  are  quite  incomprehensible. 
15* 
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'*  He  does  not  mean  it,  Captain  Burford,"  said  Char!e«, 
*'  he  is  only  alarming  us  a  little." 

Nelson  looked  at  Anna,  who  appeared  to  take  no  kind  of 
interest  in  the  matter. 

"  What 's  come  over  thd  yonng  people  ?  "  said  the  Cap- 
tain to  Aunt  Betsey.  '*  Do.  you  know  what  makes  Annaw 
silent,  Miss  Burton  ?     Is  she  in  love  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say,''  said  Aunt  Betsey,  primly. 

The  Captain  stared.  ''Well!  it's  an  odd  world,  bat 
'twill  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence,  I  dare  say:  " 
and  he  solaced  himself  with  his  pipe. 

When  the  time  of  leave-taking  came,  Nelson  shook  hand* 
all  round,  until  he  came  to  Anna. 

"Good  by,  Anna;  perhaps  we  may  not  meet  again  fi^r 
years." 

''Do  not  talk  such  nonsense;"  said  Anna,  gayly ;  "of 
course  you  will  be  here  in  the  summer." 

"  Good-by,  till  the  summer,  then,"  said  Nelson.  "3^ 
the  by,  did  Michelson  chance  to  say  at  Mansford  Parl^j 
whether  he  should  be  down  here  next  summer  ?  " 

He  fixed  his  keen  eyes  upon  Anna's  as  if  he  would  re^^ 
her  soul.  lie  read  quite  enough.  The  blush  —  the  co«»' 
fusion  —  the  stammered  "  I  do  not  remember  —  I  —  I  thin  I* 
not  "  —  told  their  own  tales,  lie  shook  her  hand  coldly* 
and  turned  away,  saying  to  himself,  "  What  a  fool  I  am  1  '' 

Jessie  was  not  in  the  room,  and  he  was  in  the  court  }y^' 
fore  he  remembeted  that  he  had  not  wished  her  good  by. 

"  You  have  quite  forgotten  me,"  said  a  voice  half  sa^* 
half  playful.  Jessie  was  lighting  Captain  Burford  oat,  wb^ 
had  stayed  behind  to  bid  her  good  night. 

"  lie  will  forget  his  head  next,"  growled  the  Captaio  * 
"  his  brains  are  already  here,  there,  and  everywhere.'*^ 

"  I  was  just  coming  back,"  stammered  Nelson. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Jessie,  gently,  "  I  hope  you  will  ba'^T^ 
a  very  pleasant  visit.     Good  by. 

"  Good  by,  —  God  bless  you,  Jessie  I  "  said  Nelson,  g^^' 
ing  her  hand  the  old  friendly  shake  and  pressure  that  ^' 
ways  made  her  happy ;  "  I  wish  we  were  all  more  liJ^^ 
you." 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?  "  sighed  Jessie,  watching  th^^ 
through  the  gate.  "  II ow  changed  he  is  I  I  hope  he  do^* 
not,  —  oh  I  God  grant  that  he  may  not  — for  his  own  iak9 — ' 
for  mine  —  anything  but  that  —  " 
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E^eu  to  herself  she  conld  not  finish  the  sentence,  «nd  say, 
"1  hope  he  does  not  love  Anna.*' 

"You  will  take  cold,'*  said  a  sweet  voice  by  her  side,  and 
a  little  hand  lay  in  hers. 

It  was  Tiny.  A  quick  perception,  and  the  keenest  feel- 
uigs,  had  told  the  child  that  something  preyed  on  Jessie's 
mind.  She  had  watched  her  from  the  bed  they  shared  to- 
gether, when  Jessie  had  thought  her  askfep,  and  had  seen 
her  brash  tears  from  her  eyes,  as  she  sat  dreamily  reading, 
M  was  her  custom  before  she  slept,  some  book  of  devotion. 
Tiny  associated  this  with  Nelson,  —  she  did  not  know  why. 
She  did  not  mnch  like  Nelson.  She  thought  he  was  nut  as 
kind  as  he  ought  to  be  to  Jessie  ;  and  that  night,  wlien  she 
wwhhn  leave  the  house  without  even  bidding  her  farewell, 
she  was  very  angry  with  him,  and  thought,  by  creeping  out 
after  her  kind  friend,  to  console  her  for  the  neglect.  Strange 
that  this  quiet  child  should  be  the  only  one  of  the  party, 
Captain  Burford  excepted,  who  had  an  insight  into  the  real 
Btate  of  Jessie's  mind.  Anna  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
herself  to  think  much  of  another  ;  Aunt  Betsey  never  had 
Wiy  discernment ;  Pynsent  disdained  such  things  as  beneath 
his  notice,  and  felt  sure  that  Jessie  had  too  strong  a  mind 
to  be  made  unhappy  by  any  attachment  whatever  ;  Louisa 
Colville  could  not  understand  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  case  ; 
*nd  Charles  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  painting,  future 
prospects,  and  endeavors  to  get  rid  of  his  nervous  debility, 
^  study  the  affections. 

Charles  was  getting  gradually  better.  With  the  aid  of 
'^y's  ever-ready  shoulder  and  a  crutch,  he  managed  to  get 
from  place  to  place,  and  even  to  walk  Up  and  down  the 
sunny  path  in  the  garden  at  midday.  Still,  there  was  a 
'^ight  lameness,  which  Pynsent  feared  he  would  never  lose. 
When  Charles  heard  of  Mr.  Michelson's  departure  after  the 
flection,  and  of  Anna's  refusal,  his  hopes  of  patronage  from 
nim  were  over.  But  Uncle  James  declared  he  should  not 
he  disappointed,  but  should  go  to  London,  and  thence  to 
^Wy,  at  his  expense. 

"Dang my  buttons,  you  got  the  illness  by  that  confound- 
ed old  bull  of  mine,- and  it  is  only  just  that  I  should  bear 
«e  consequences." 

'*0h,  Uncle  I  "  said  Anna,  '*  you  know  that  I  can  give  at 
*?•?*  fifty  pounds  a  year  towards  Charley's  improvement. 
■*^rty  will  be  quite  enough  for  my  clothes  and  travelling 
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"  Why  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  you  dedicsti^ 
twenty  towards  paying  old  Skinner  the  mortgage,"  8u£ 
gested  Pynsent.  ^ 

"  Oh  !  so  I  did/'  said  Anna ;  then  I  can  only  give  fortj 
to  Charley,  and  must  make  twenty  do  for  myself." 

"And  the  five  pounds  a  year  for  Lizzy  Durman  ?  "  sai^ 
Jessie. 

"  And  the  numerous  donations  you  promised  to  sendal 
the  workpeople  ? ''  insinuated  Charles.     ^ 

"  And  my  new  desk  ?  ''  said  Uncle  James. 

"  And  that  expensive  book  on  Consumption  that  I  am  tic 
have  when  you  receive  your  first  quarter's  wages  ?  "  saic 
Pynsent. 

"My  dear  Pynsent,"  said  Aunt  Betsey;    "pray  do  no* 
make  her  position  worse  than  it  is." 
,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Aunt  Betsey." 

"  But  the  money,  Anna,"  said  Uncle  James. 

"  Oh  I  I  am  going  to  keep  an  account-book,"  said  Anns 
"  and  then  I  shall  know  how  my  money  goes." 

Uncle  James  slipped  a  five-pound  note  into  her  hand,  anc 
told  her  to  be  a  good  girl  and  "mind  her  books,"  apiece 
of  advice  he  had  given  her  regularly  every  half-yew. 

Leaving  home  was  now  no  new  thing  to  Anna,  and,  by  i 
strange  inconsistency,  she  longed  to  go.  On  the  eve  of  he 
departure  she  was  all  excitement.  One  thing  preyed  apoi 
her  mind,  which  was.  Aunt  Betsey's  continued  stiffnesfl 
She  must  try  to  overcome  her  ill-feelings :  with  this  end  ii 
view  8he  tapped  submissively  at  her  bedroom  door  the  hu 
thing  at  night. 

"Come  in." 

"  It  is  I,  Aunty,"  she  said,  opening  the  door. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Aunt  Betsey,  with  dignified  emphasis. 

"  I  am  vQry  sorry,  —  "  began  Anna,  much  like  a  naught 
child. 

"  Pray  do  not  give  yourself  any  trouble  on  my  account, 
spoke  out  Aunt  Betsey,  grandly. 

"  I  am  going  away  to-morrow,  Aunty ;  surely  you  wi 
not  part  in  anger  ?  " 

Anna's  tears  began  to  flow. 

"  I  am  not  angry,"  said  Aunt  Betsey,  turning  away. 

"But  you  are  not  my  own  kind,  indulgent  Aunty,"  sai 
Anna,  drawing  near ;  "  I  want  you  to  be  what  you  were  b 
fore  that  horrid  man  came  between  us  :  I  hate  him." 
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*' '^^ssie  would  say  that  is  unchristian,"  said  Aunt  Betsey, 
ra^^^  tremulously. 

''^c  it  is ;  but  do  not  you  hate  him  a  very  little  bit  your- 
self r  ^^  jj^ii  events  you  used  to  love  me,  and  pet  and  spoil 
me ;  ^^^  ^jjy  should  he  hinder  you  now  ?  Come,  Aunty, 
™^^   up,  as  you  did  years  ago,  when  I  offended  you." 

-^  vt  nt  Betsey's  eyes  were  growing  moist,  and  Anna  saw  it : 
she  "tlirew  her  arms  around  her. 

^ou  were  much  too  good  for  him  always,  Aunty,  and 
are  ^o  still." 

^0,  no,"  sobbed  Aunt  Betsey,  taking  Anna  to  her 
near-t; ;  "I  was  foolish  —  foolish.  Take  warning  by  me," 
^.^  leaning  her  head  against  Anna,  she  gave  way  to  violent 
^^r.  Nothing  but  a  vision  of  Pynsent  could  have  checked 
"^^  hysterics. 

N'ever  before  had  Aunt  Betsey  made  anything  like  a  con- 
fession ;  but  now,  as  if  suddenly  startled  into  it,  she  poured 
fortli  the  history  of  her  first  and  only  real  love.  She  spoke 
°^.  her  beauty  as  of  a  thing  of  which  she  was  perfectly  con- 
scious ;  of  her  prospects  when  young ;  of  her  trusting, 
"*Ppy  girlhood ;  of  the  admiration  she  had  excited  ;  of  the 
^^'^pliments  she  received ;  of  the  lovers  she  had  had  ;  and 
J^^lly  of  her  one  great  disappointment,  that  had  imbittered 
Y^  whole  life,  and  made  her,  between  perpetual  hopes  and 
J^i^e,  useless  to  others  and  herself  As  she  got  excited  by 
^®^  subject,  Anna  discovered  that  what  sJie  now  was.  Aunt 
™tsey  must  have  been. 

-Aoma's  tears  flowed  freely  with  those  of  her  aunt,  and  she 
°^^^e  many  good  resolutions  to  avoid  the  errors  into  which 
P^ot  Aunt  Betsey  had  fallen. 

^The  following  morning  Anna  departed,  amidst  many  tears, 
'^^sent  accompanied  her  on  her  first  day's  journey,  re- 
Pained  with  her  at  the  inn  where  she  was  to  sleep,  saw  her 
jl^'^o  the  Cardigan  mail  the  next  morning,  and,  having  given 
^^i*  much  good  brotherly  advice,  and  begged  her  to  apply 
P  him  in  jJl  her  diflSculties,  returned  to  Fairfield  the  foUow- 
"^&  night. 

.  -Nothing  remarkable  occurred  at  Fairfield  during  the  next 
^i?"  ^^^8.  We  will  speak  of  Anna's  adventures  in  the  ne^t 
^ha.pter,  therefore  excuse  ourselves  from  descanting  on  her 
^^'ttirs  in  this,  much  as  they  were  read  and  commented  on 
^  home.  Uncle  James  and  Captain  Burford  came,  as  usual, 
^K*  mbbera,  and  in  their  capacities  of  advisers  and  guardians. 
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Jessie  recovered  her  cheerfulness  ;  Pynsent  went  on  work- 
ing and  grumbling  with  his  patients,  and  teaching  Looin 
Colville  chess  of  an  evening,  and  Charles  and  Tiny  cod- 
tinued  to  draw  all  possible  likenesses,  and  to  love  one 
another  with  singular  depth  and  warmth. 

But  all  this  quiet  home  happiness  came  to  an  end!  Tbe 
friends  with  whom  Miss  Colville  was  to  return  to  India, 
were  to  sail  shortly,  and  she  was  summoned  to  London  to 
prepare  for  her  voyage.  Charles  determined  to  be  stroD^ 
enough  to  accompany  her,  and  Tiny  was  to  travel  under 
their  joint  care.  The  notice  was  short,  and  poor  Louisa, 
whose  feelings  were  all  the  deeper  because  her  natural  re- 
serve and  shyness  prevented  their  appearing,  was  in  great 
distress.  Even  the  phlegmatic  Pynsent  began  to  think  hov 
much  he  should  miss  his  chess  opponent,  and  to  wish  there 
was  no  such  country  as  India  in  the  world,  to  swallow  up 
pretty  young  ladies,  and  marry  them  to  all  kinds  of  caj>- 
tains,  colonels,  or  gouty  generals. 

The  various  packings  were  completed,  and  our  friends 
were  sitting  round  the  hall  fire,  talking  by  fits  and  starts, 
and  thinking  more.  Upon  two,  at  least,  of  the  little  party, 
a  great  change  was  about  to  come.  Louisa  was  to  quit  one  • 
country  for  another,  to  lose  dear  friends  and  find  beloved 
and  loving  parents.  The  first  genuinely  happy  months  that 
she  had  spent  since  she  left  India,  a  child,  had  been  passed 
at  Fairfield.  She  had  begun  to  love  every  member  of  fte 
family,  particularly  Jessie,  to  whom  she,  as  well  as  every- 
body who  knew  her  well,  felt  drawn  by  a  power  that  no  one 
else  seemed  to  possess.  She  knew  that  if  she  were  in  joy 
or  sorrow,  she  should  fly  equally  to  Jessie  for  sympathy. 
I^sent,  too,  the  half  uncivil,  but  true  Pynsent, — there 
was  much  in  him  that  attracted  her.  She  was  particularly 
vexed  that  he  should  seem  to  know  so  little  of  her  true 
character,  and  always  look  upon  her  as  a  smart,  fashionable 
young  lady,  with  no  feelings  beyond  an  Indian  ball  room, 
and  a  full  intention  of  maiTying  an  Indian  oflScer.  She  had 
a  good  deal  of  discrimination  of  character,  and  she  knew 
this  was  the  case.  Pynsent  systematically  despised  younc 
ladies,  lie  thought  no  woman  worth  a  penny  until  she  had 
lost  her  beauty,  and  were  verging  on  old  maidism.  They 
were  all  alike  as  long  as  they  were  young  ladies,  and  were 
to  be  admired,  for  their  looks.  He  made  an  occosiolial 
exception  in  fiskvor  of  a  plain  ^rl,  because  he  fancied  that  if 
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Bhe  had  no  beauty,  she  had  no  conceit.  Tliis  was  a  decided 
mistake  of  Pynsent's ;  for  plain  people  may  fancy  themselves 
pretty,  and  be  vain  of  what  they  do  not  possess.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Louisa  almost  wished  herself  ugly,  that  she  might 
prove  to  Pynsent  that  there  were  at  least  some  grains  of 
sterling  ore  in  her  character.  How  she  wished  her  parents 
were  coming  to  live  in  England  I  then  she  could  have  Jessie 
to  stay  with  her,  and  could,  in  turn,  often  visit  Fairfield. 
Now  she  was  going  away  forever. 

Upon  Charley,  too,  this  journey  to  London  was  producing 
strange  effects.  He  was  about  to  make  the  first  step  toward 
the  high  point  at  which  ho  aimed,  —  to  see  paintings,  to 
'hear  of  paintings,  to  study  paintings,  to  look  upon  the 
originals  of  those  masterpieces  of  the  art  that  he  had  as  yet 
only  seen  engraved ;  to  labor  with  an  end  in  view,  —  a  noble 
end,  —  the  production  of  works  equal  to  those  he  hoped  to 
see.  The  weak,  shrinking,  sensitive  boy  became  a  man  as 
by  sudden  transition,  and  Tiny  looked  upon  him  as  already 
a  Correggio. 

Poor  Tiny  I  Many  and  sad  were  the  tears  she  shed  at 
the  prospect  of  leaving  Fairfield.  Not  even  the  certainty 
that  Charles  would  be  in  London  could  make  up  to  the  child 
for  parting  with  Jessie,  and  quitting  the  dear,  cheerful, 
happy  country  place  that  had  been  to  her  beautiful  as  one 
of  her  child-dreams.  Every  pigeon,  every  fowl,  the  robins 
that  came  upon  the  window-sill,  nay  into  the  house,  for 
crumbs,  th^big  Newfoundland  dog,  the  rooks  that  cawed 
in  the  elm-trees,  the  cattle,  the  rough  farm- servants,  — 
everything  and  person  belonging  to  Fairfield  had  twined 
round  her  young  heart  like  ivy  round  a  tender  sapling. 
And  now  to  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  dull,  dusty,  lonely 
Peckham,  without  any  one  who  could  enter  into  her  deep 
thoughts,  or  understand  why  she  was  so  quiet  and  unlike  a 
child.  True,  she  should  be  very  glad  to  sec  her  mother 
again,  and  her  kind  guardian,  for  she  loved  them  both,  and 
she  knew  she  was  ungrateful  thus  to  regret  Fairfield ; 
but  had  she  not  known  happiness  and  real  sympathy  for  the 
first  time  during  the  past  months,  and  could  she  help  de- 
ploring that  she  should  know  Ihem  no  more  ? 

"  Will  you  come  and  keep  house  for  me,  little  deary  ?" 
said  bluff,  kind-hearted  Uncle  James,  putting  down  his  pipe, 
SBd  taking  her  on  his  knee.  He  had  been  watching  the 
qmet  tears  steal  down  her  cheeks  and  her  furtive  efforts  to 
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conceal  them,  and  could  stand  it  no  longer.  "  I  want  * 
house-keeper :  Jessie  can't  come,  and  Anna  won't :  what  do 
you  say  ? '' 

"  I  wish  I  was  big  enough,''  whispered  Tiny,  resting  her 
head  ^on  her  friend's  shoulder,  and  letting  the  tears  hide 
themselves  in  his  coat ;  *'  but  mother  wants  me  at  home." 

"It  is  very  hard  that  I  can  never  get  a  house-keeper,'^ 
said  Uncle  James,  glancing  at  Aunt  Betsey,  majestically 
knitting,  yet  coloring  slightly,  as  if  conscious  by  intuition. 

**  Tiny  is  going  to  get  big,  and  marry  me,"  said  Captain 
Burford,  actually  rising  from  his  seat  to  cross  over  and 
stroke  the  back  of  her  head,  as  she  hid  her  face  on  Unde 
James's  shoulder :  ''we  will  have  such  a  wedding!  And 
who  knows  but  we  may  get  up  another  at  the  same  time  ? " 
he  added,  glancing  at  Jessie.  "  I  wish  Nelson  was  here,^ 
hang  the  lad  I  " 

.  Sympathetic  tears  were  beginning  to  appear  in  Louisa'* 
eyes,  and  Jessie's  were  already  full ;  Tiny  began  to  sob. 

"Come,  come  I  cheer  up!  'Twill  be  all  the  same  a 
hundred  years  hence  ;  won't,  it  Miss  Burton  ?  "  said  Cap- 
tain Burford. 

Even  Aunt  Betsey  was  wiping  her  eyes,  whilst  Pynsent, 
the  heartless  wretch,  was  only  thinking  of  the  fire.    How 
busily  and' impatiently  ho  pulls  about  that  huge  piece  of 
wood,  and  treads  upon  the  big  cat,  and  pshaws,  and  wishes   • 
the  cat  would  keep  her  place. 

**  Pynsent,  how  clumsy  you  are  !  "  cries  Aunt  Betsey, 
forgetting  Tiny  in  her  sympathy  with  her  favorite  cat. 

"  Tiny,  you  had  better  come  to  bed,  dear,"  said  Jessie; 
"  you  must  be  up  early,  and  will  want  a  long  night's  rest." 

Good  Uncle  James  put  his  arm  round  the  child  and  kissed 
her,  whispering  with  a  woman's  tenderness^  that  she  must 
buy  something  in  London  to  keep  for  his  sake,  and  slip* 
ping  a  sovereign  into  her  hand.  Tiny  tried  in  vain  to  say 
thank  you ;  and  hurrying  from  one  to  the  other  with  kisses 
and  good-nights,  she  went,  sobbing  her  little  heart  out,  up- 
stairs with  Jessie. .  For  the  first  time  the  independent  MttJe 
child-woman  passively  allowed  herself  to  be  undressed.  Je«» 
sie  let  her  grief  have  way.  When  the  night-gown  was  on, 
and  Jessie  took  the  brush  to  arrange  her  long,  soft  hair,  she 
seemed  to  recollect  herself,  and  to  make  an  effort  to  cease 
crying.  She  looked  up  into  her  kind  friend's  face,  and  the 
expression  of  her  eyes  was  so  mournful,  that  Jessie  was 
led  by  it. 
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'  "T^ll  me  why  you  are  so  very  unhappy,  Tiny,"  she  said, 

the  ^jjjjj^  threw  her  arms  about  her. 

"J  do  not  know  ;  I  cannot  tell;  because  I  am  wicked : 

^t  1  am  so  very,  very  sorry  to  go  away." 

Jessie  sat  down,  and  drew  her  towards  her.      "  If  you 

ive  any  sorrow,  and  can  confide  in  me,"  she  said  gently, 

1  ^ai  be  a  true  friend,  darling." 

"  It  is  not  a  sorrow,  and  it  is  a  sorrow,"  sobbed  the  child. 
My  mother  sometimes  looks  sadly  on  me,  and  sometimes 
i^te  as  if  I  did  not  belong  to  her,  and  wonders  what  will 
ecome  of  me ;  and  Mrs.  Hicks,  who  lives  with  your  uncle, 
J  niikin(^,  and  says  wrong  things  to  me,  that  hurt  me  at  my 
6%rt,  and  make  me  feel  as  if  I  should  almost  die." 

"What  can  she  say  to  you,  dearest  child  ?  She  cannot 
ieantohurtyou." 

"I  suppose  not,  but  she  does.  Sometimes  she  says  I 
ave  no  right  to  come  there  with  honest  people ;  and  my 
'Other  has  no  right  to  be  living,  upon  other  folks'  money, 
^d  that  we  'ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves.  Indeed,  I 
0  not  know  why.  I  think,  and  think,  and  try  to  do  well ; 
tid  mother  is  very  good  and  kind,  if  she  is  pot  as  clever  as 
ou  and  Anna.  I  try  very,  very  hard  to  learn,  that  I  may 
0  something  for  myself,  because  I  know  she  means  that 
t  Barnard  keeps  us ;  and  mother  and  I  sew  all  day  to 
iin  what  we  can,  and  she  is  not  strong  ;  and  we  both  feel 

all  very  much,  but  we  never  talk  to  one  another  about  it. 
t  seems  stranger  than  ever  to  me,  now  I  see  how  different 
^erything  ia  here,  and  how  happy  you  all  are.  I  wish  I 
ould  know  how  to  keep  myself :  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
oon.  I  would  rather  be  a  servant ;  I  should  like  to  be  Mr. 
Barnard's  or  your  servant ;  but  I  cJannot  bear  whj^t  Mrs. 
Gcks  says,  even  though  I  cannot  quite  understand  what  it 
leans." 

Tiny  had  told  her  little  tale,  interrupted  by  many  sobs. 
ke  had  never  spoken  so  much  before  at  once.  Jessie  had 
8tened  with  great  interest  and  surprise :  strange  fancies 
^wded  into  her  mind.  She  had  often  wondered  what  had 
i^en  her  uncle  such  an  interest  in  the  child,  and  how  ho 
*d  become  her  guardian,  and  why  he  had  forbidden  Anna, 
^na  the  first,  to  ask  about  her.  Now  she  wondered  more ; 
It  she  set  to  work  to  console  Tiny,  and  to  think  how  she 
^idd  best  help  her. 

"Ton  must  not  mind  what  Mrs.  Hicks  says,  Ipve,  so  long 
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as  you  do  yonr  duty.    If  you  pray  to  God,  He  will  make 
your  path  clear  for  yo&  in  His  good  tin^e." 

"  I  do,  Jessie,  I  do ;  and  I  feel  comforted." 

"  That  is  right,  Tiny.  Whenever  you  have  any  soirowi 
or  joys,  carry  them,  either  by  prayer  or  praise,  to  your 
Father  in  heaven.  VVhenever  you  want  an  earthly  friend, 
come  to  me  or  write  to  me :  whatever  I  can  do  I  \«ill,  please 
God.  Perhaps  you  may  be  obliged  to  support  yourself,— 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  —  and  you  must  be  usefully  brought 
up.  You  will  do  your  best,  I  am  sure,  for  Uncle  Timoihy'i 
sake,  as  well  as  your  mother's  and  your  own." 

"  Oh  yes  I  "  sobbed  Tiny,  "  I  only  want  to  kno^gir  bow ;  I 
should  like  to  begin  to-morrow.  I  can  work,  and  read,  and 
write  now,  and  cipher  a  little.  I  will  try  hard, — indeed, 
indeed  I  will." 

**  Now,  deaf,  you  must  get  into  bed ;  you  are  shivering 
with  cold.  How  thoughtless  of  me  I  Wrap  this  greai 
shawl  all  round  you.  There  I  Will  you  say  yonr  prmyen 
with  me  to-night  ?  We  will  ask  God  to  tell  us  what  to  do 
for  your  good." 

Tiny  knelt  down  at  Jessie's  knees,  and  repeated  her 
child's  prayers,  in  which  Jessie  jpined,  adding  her  own  sap- 
plications  for  the  little^  innocent  who  had  so  trustingly  con- 
fided in  her  love.  She  saw  her  into  bed,  and  watched  by 
her  till  she  fell  asleep,  thinking  how  little  her  own  dis^ 
pointments  seemed,  by  the' side  of  the  real  trials  that  are 
forever  renewing  in  the  great  battle  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  life  of  a  governess  is  rardy  a 
happy  life.  It  matters  not  whether  the  fault  is  on  the  ride 
of  the  governess,  or  on  that  of  the  family  in  which  she 
resides,  or  on  both  sides ;  but  she  seldom  feels  at  home 
with  those  in  whose  service  she  is  passing  an  existenoe. 
There  may  be  some  Beckey  Sharpes  in  the  world  who  are 
seeking  nothing  but  their  own  pleasure  and  good,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  children  committed  to  them  ;  and  there  are  abo 
some  ;nistres8es  of  families,  who  strive  Reart  and  hand,  to 
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make  those  aronnd  them  happy,  and  who  especially  consider 
tlie  governess  thrown  upon  their  care  and  kindness  by 
untoward  circumstances  in  their  own  homes :  but  these,  on  , 
both  sides,  are  rare.  Beckey  Sharp  has  been  keenly  and 
ably  described  by  one  who  truly  has  "  the  pen  of  a  ready 
'writer.''  With  a  pen  less  brilliant  and  pointed,  but,  I 
would  fain  hope,  as  true,  let  me  endeavor  to  paint  the 
exception  on  the  other  side,  —  the  employer  who  strives  to 
do  ?ier  duty. 

The  Lady  Georgiana  Meredith  received  Anna  Burton  with 
a  warm  and  friendly  shake  of  the  hand.  She  called  her  two 
pretty,  shy,  smiling  children  to  her,  and  taking  a  hand  of 
each,  put 'the  little  trembling  fingers  into  each  of  Anna's 
hands,  and  said  she  hoped  they  would  bo  very  good  chil- 
dren, and  strive  to  make  Miss  Burton  very  happy.  Anna 
pressed  the  little  hands,  and  longed  to  kiss  the  sweet 
innocent  faces,  but  did  not  quite  know  whether  it  would  be 
right.  The  eldest,  little  Violet,  soon  settled  her  doubts  by 
holding  up  a  blushing,  inviting  cheek,  to  which  the  second. 
Rose,  added  another.  Anna  kissed  them  with  all  her  heart, 
and  Lady  Georgiana  looked  smiling  on.  Then  her  ladyship 
led  Anna  across  the  room  to  a  large  easy-chair  by  the  fire, 
where  an  elderly  lady  was  sitting,  also  smiling.  She  rose 
Trhen  Anna  approached,  courtcsied,  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

"  We  are  all  very  glad  to  see  you,  Miss  Burton,"  she 
said,  reseating  herself;  "  are  we  not,  Violet  ?  '' 

"0,  yes,  grandmamma,*'  said  the  little  girl,  glancing 
very  lovingly  into  Anna's  beautiful  face,  —  the  very  face  to 
attract  a  child. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged,  very,"  said  Anna,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  :  she  had  little  expected  such  a  reception. 

"  You  must  be  very  cold,  and  tired,"  said  Lady  Georgi- 
ana ;  "  will  you  come  to  your  room  ?  " 

Anna  followed  her  up-stairs,  and  into  a  nice,  roomy  bed- 
room, in  which  a  large  fire  was  blazing  and  a  tea-kettle 
singing  briskly. 

"  I  hope  you  will  find  everything  comfortable  here,"  said 
Lady  Georgiana ;  **  should  you  want  anything,  you  have 
only  to  ring,  aifd  your  maid  will  come  at  once.  The  same 
servant  wiu  wait  on  you  and  the  children,  and  she  is  wholly 
under  your  control.  Would  you  just  like  to  look  at  your 
schoolroom  and  the  children's  room  whilst  we  are  here,  that 
jou  may  be  put  au  caurani  at  once  ?  " 
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They  went  out  into  the  nice,  broad,  ^iry  corridor,  and  in^^ 
the  room  adjoining  Anna's  bedroom.  It  was  a  large,  chee^ 
ful  sitting-room,  with  no  schoolroom  air,  save  the  pleasaf*-^ 
atmosphere  of  books,  maps,  and  pictures.  There  was  ^ 
nosegay  of  hothouse  flowers  on  the  table,  and  a  bright  fir^ 
in  the  grate. 

"  The  children  gathered  these,  and  arranged  them  forjro^^ 
this  morning,''  said  Lady  Georgiana ;  "  they  have  been  verj^ 
anxious  about  you." 

Into  the  corridor  again,  and  thence  to  another  lar^  be(i— 
room. 

'*  This  is  the  children's  bedroom  ;  and  this  next  roootx 
their  playroom,  and  the  maid's  sitting-room.  WheneveJT 
you  want  half  an  hour's  leisure  you  can  send  them  here.  I 
have  perfect  confidence  in  Ruth,  their  attendant;  and  am* 
besides,  a  great  deal  with  them  myself.  And  now  we  will 
return  to  your  own  apartment.  I  have  ordered  tea  for  yoix, 
instead  of  dinner,  because  I  think  it  is  so  much  pleasanter 
after  a  journey,  and  the  children  are  so  anxious  to  have  their 
tea  with  us." 

Anna  could  do  nothing  but  look  shy,  pleased,  tearful,  and 

frateful.  Words  would  not  come  to  express  her  thanks- 
he  had  expected  to  find  matters  so  cold  and  cheeriest 
amongst  the  grand  people  to  whom  she  was  going  ;  and  an 
the  contrary,  all  was  so  warm  and  cheerful. 

"  And  now,"  said  Lady  Georgiana,  lingering  near  the  fire- 
place, and  leaning  her  elbow  on  the  mantelpiece,  "  I  wish 
you.  Miss  Burton,  to  make  yourself  at  home  here.  We  Wvs 
very  quietly,  and  sec  little .  company,  but  we  all  live  t^>' 
gether.  Our  hours  are  early,  and  my  mother's  advanced 
age  and  health  require  regularity,  so  we  are  regular  people 
When  lessons  are  over,  we  shall  be  always  glad  to  havO 
you  with  us.  The  children  have  been  accustomed  to  be  sO 
much  in  our  society,  that  they  are  quite  little  old  womea* 
and  would  feel  greatly  being  shut  out  from  it.  They  were 
only  reconciled  to  regular  school  by  the  promise  that  they 
might  spend  their  play  hours  with  grandmamma  when  they 
chose." 

The  tears  that  had  been  gathering  in  Anna's  bright  eyetfr 
now  fairly  rolled  down  her  checks  :  tears  of  genuine  grati- 
tude from»  the  orphan.  Such  tears  you  may  command  »* 
will,  all  ye  mothers  of  families,  who  receive  young  ladie^ 
into  your  homes  and  hearts,  instead  of  into  your  schoolrooni' 
and  service. 
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1  will  do  my  best  for  your  children,'^  was  all  that  Anna 
couici  say  ;  and  the  simple  words  were  all  that  Lady  Georgi- 
ana  «.»ked. 

^xxjQa,  like  most  of  her  sex,  had  a  heart  sensible  to  kind- 
nesa  .  She  could  be  led  to  anything  by  such  words  as  she 
had  heard,  such  gentle  manners  as  she  had  seen.  Yes, 
"  g^  Title  woman  "•  indeed,  was  Lady  Georgiana  Meredith. 
Wotild  that  all  the  high-bom  women  of  the  world  deserved 
tbe  tiitle  so  well,  and  bore  it  so  meekly  ! 

^Vhilst  Anna  is  left  alone  to  arrange  her  dress,  and  pon- 
der over  the  kind  reception  she  has  had  from  the  relatives  of 
Cha^tham  Michel  son,  let  us  return  again  to  the  handsome 
^^'^ving-room  she  has  left,  and  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  its 
two   noble-minded  inmates. 

The  Dowager  Countess   of  Loughlow,  who   sits  in  the 
lar^^^  velvet,  high-backed  chair,  is  the  widow  of  an  Irish 
€arl.     Her  husband  died  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
leaving  her  with  two  daughters,  one  arrived  at  marriageable 
*ff^,  the  other  not  more  than  ten  years  old.     He  had  been' 
*^  Extravagant  man,  and  therefore  beyond  her  own  property 
of  ^  thousand  a  year,  settled  on  herself  and  her  children,  she 
^a<i  nothing.     The  title  and  estates,  passed  to  a  cousin  of 
^^    earl's.     She  went  abroad  with  her  daughters,  and  re- 
sided there  sonle  years.     Her  eldest  daughter  married  Mr. 
^ichelson,  shortly  after.     The  match  appeared  a  good  one, 
**    Ijady  Catherine   had  nothing   during  her  mother's  life, 
^^  Mr.  Michelson  was  a  man  of  large  fortune,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  of  considerable  talent.     It  was  not  a  happy 
°^^t^h,  and  caused  the  good  countess  much  grief.     About 
ten  years  afterwards,  and  not  very  long  before  Lady  Cathe- 
nyi^'g  death,  her  other  daughter,  Lady  Georgiana,  married 
Sir    Thomas  Meredith,   a  Welsh  baronet,  also  a  man   of 
^^alth,  and  what  was  far  better,  of  genuine  worth.     The 
^^Untess  came  into  Wales,  and  resided  with  her  daughter 
**^ci  son-in-law,  who  were  as  united  and  happy  a  couple  as 
®Ver  graeed  either  palace  or  cottage.     Soon  after  the  birth 
®^  little  Ryse,  Sir  Thomas  Meredith  died,  leaving  his  wife 
*^le  mistress  of  all  he  possessed  in  the  world.     Since  that 
nielancholy  period, — the  one  great,  black,  never-vanishing 
^lond  in  the  life  of  Lady  Georgiana,  —  the  mother  and  daugh- 
^i*  devoted  themselves  to  each  other,  and  to  the* little  Violet 
J^d  Rose.    The  aged  countess  had  gone  through  nnnum- 
^x«d  trials  during  her  lifetime.    She  lost  a  son  and  daughter, 
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bom  between  the  two  surviving  children  :  she  had  a  w3« 
extravagant,  faithless  husband  ;  she  saw  one  daughter  mte 
ried  to  a  selfish,  heartless  man,  and  neglected  until  she  dic7^<l 
of  a  broken  heart ;  and  finally,  she  lost  a  son-in-law,  dcar«ro 
her  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  son.  But  she  never  repinec^K; 
she  sorrowed,  but  not  as  one  vrithout  hope. 

Very  beautiful  is  that  aged  gentlewoman.  A  face,  col(^  ^' 
less  as  the  marble  mantelpiece  near  which  she  sit-s,  som.  ^ 
wh^  wrinkled,  but  the  wrinkles  have  not  disfigured  it ;  * 
thin,  marked  nose  ;  a  calm,  high  brow ;  thin,  pale  lips,  ^^ 
the  corners  of  which  a  soft  smilo  always  dwells ;  eyes  y^* 
undimmed  by  fifty  years  of  tears,  —  soft,  sweet,  melanchol;^» 
yet  beaming  brown  eyes,  telling  of  holy  thoughts,  gentle 
sympathies,  untold  loves,  and  untold  griefs ;  two  bands  o^ 
white  hair,  unshaded  by  a  single  streak  of  brown,  bindiuK 
the  pale,  placid  forehead,  like  snow  around  a  winter  roB^- 
A  cap  of  rich  white  lace,  simple  in  form,  but  graceful,  sti^^ 
rounds  that  face,  and  covers  a  portion  of  that  silver  crowTi 
of  honor.  A  black  satin  gown,  and  large  scarf  edged  -witt^ 
swan's  down,  clothes  the  venerable  fignre.  Dignified,  hti't 
not  haughty,  is  the  somewhat  stately  carriage ;  erect,  but 
not  formal,  the  still  unbent  form.  Beautiful  may  have  beei* 
the  countess  in  the  first  warm  blush  of  her  early  summer, 
but  never  more  beautiful  than  she  is  now,  in  the  soxi- 
illumined  snows  of  her  closing  winter.  Yes,  such  an  ol4 
age  is  lovely,  made  lovely  by  the  quiet,  Christian  spirit  ih»^ 
dwells  within  the  fine,  calm  frame. 

Look  at  a  pure  white  rosebud,  just  bursting  from  it9' 
green  calyx,  and  you  see  the  little  Violet  Meredith,  no^ 
seated  at  her  grandmother's  feet.  Watch  the  rose  when  H 
is  full  blown,  pale,  large,  and  sweet,  and  you  see  the  Lady 
Georgiana.  Mark,  again,  the  flower  when  it  is  beginning  to 
reclose,  and  one  or  two  of  its  snowy  petals  have  fsAlen, 
one  or  two  have  begun  to  wither,  —  and  you  see  the 
countess.  A  shade  more  sorrowful  than  of  old"  is  the  Lady 
Georgiana's  pale,  sweet  face  :  a  degree  less  erect  her  grace* 
ful  figure  :  for  when  she  lost  the  husband  who  ^vas  more  to 
her  than  life  itself,  she  lost  the  brightness  of  her  smile  and 
the  elasticity  of  her  mien.  But  she  gained  that  look  of  be- 
nign resignation,  —  of  patient,  heavenly  meekness. 

When  Anna,  radiant  and  bright  as  morning,  entered  the 
room,  it  was  like  a  warm  sunbeam  striking  in  amongst  .the 
stars  at  night.     As  she  turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  F  " 
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r  it,  before  she  -  did  bo,  nervously  in  her  hand  for  some 

:oiids,  she  heard  a  child's  voice  saying  — 

'  Grandmamma,  she  is  so  pretty  I     Did  you  see  her. black 

38  and  rosy  cheeks,  mamma  ?     Oh,  I  love  her  very  much 

e^dy.'' 

F^oor  Anna's  heart  beat  with  more  real  pleasure  at  the 

lei's  praise,  than  it  had  ever  done  at  a  compliment  be- 

e. 

*  Tiolet,  put  Miss  Burton's  chair  here,  by  the  fire,"  said 

i^'  Geocgiana,  glancing  at  Anna,  as  she  drew,  trembling 

1  shy,  toward  the  tea-table,  at  which  Lady  Georgiana  was 

'  siding. 

Vhe  countess  looked  up  from  a  book  she  had  in  her  hand, 

i  smiled  as  she  caught  Anna's  eye.     Anna  thought  she 

'V*  a  look  of  Chatham,  and  the  color  came  to  her  cheeks. 

^  passed  over,  and  they  were  all  seated  round  the  fire, 

fore  there  was  much  conversation.     Little  Rose  managed 

place  her  low  stool  very  near  Anna's  side,  and  by  de- 
^es  looked  up  into  her  face  when  she  spoke,  and  manoDU- 
^d  to  touch  her  dress,  until  the  small  hand  rested  on  the 
>,  and  finally  found  its  way  into  hers. 
\rVhen  the  children  were  gone  to  bed,  the  principal  part 

the  conversation  was  about  them.  Lady  Georgiana  told 
x:iia  of  their  dispositions,  tastes,  and  of  her  own  plans  for 
E*iir  improvement  and  happiness.  These  were  so  judicious 
<i  evidently  had  been  so  long  and  anxiously  considered, 
^t  Anna  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen,  and  to  resolve  to 
How  them  to  her  best  ability.  With  a  frankness  natural 
her,  and  called  forth  by  Lady  Georgiana's  confidential 
^xe,  Anna  said  that  she  had  not  been  used  to  teaching ; 
^t  she  had  the  art,  for  a  great  and  noble  art  it  is,  to  learn 
^m  the  beginning ;  and  that  she  hoped  Lady  Georgiana 
Ould  assist  her  in  arranging  the  studies  of  her  children. 

-Anna  listened  meekly,  spoke  little,  but  resolved.  She 
'^  more  towards  becoming  a  teacher,  in  that  short  evening, 
^^n  she  had  ever  done  before ;  and  when  she  retired  for 
^^  night,  instead  of  thinking  of  Chatham  Michelson,  or 
^^n  overmuch  of  home,  she  found  herself  meditating 
^^onsly  on  Lady  Georgiana's  words  and  wishes,  and,  for 
^«  first  time  in  her  life,  trying  to  lay  down  rules  for  in- 
^"^cting  others. 

The  following  morning,  Anna  rose  with  the  very  late  sun, 
^^  dressed  quickly,  for  she  understood  that  they  were  to 
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breakfast  at  half-past  eight.  She  stood  in  the  windo*^* 
gazing  on  the  prospect,  waiting  for  86me  kind  of  summc^^^ 
from  some  one,  not  knowing  whether  she  was  to  bre(Jd»^* 
with  the  children,  or  with  the  heads  of  the  household.  9^ 
fore  her  lay  a  long  expanse  of  smooth  lawn,  winding  shmt^ 
beries,  and  magnificent  trees.  Through  an  opening  in  tJ*^ 
trees,  a  line  of  sea  was  visible,  and  a  blue  mountain.  Tl*^ 
house  must  have  been  three  miles  from  the  sea,  but  there  i* 
lay,  tranquil  and  glorious  beneath  the  morning  sun.  Ann^ 
had  never  seen  a  mountain  before  she  came  into  Wales,  aa<i 
now  she  bowed  her  heart  before  its  grandeur.  She  stood  c^^ 
one  entranced,  touched  to  the  soul  by  the  tranquil  beauty 
of  nature. 

A  soft  tapping  at  the  door,  frequently  repeated,  before 
she  even  heard  it,  at  last  aroused  her.  She  opened  it,  aiad 
the  little  pupils  appeared,  each  with  a  nosegay  of  the  firs* 
snowdrops  and  laurestinus. 

"  Breakfast  is  ready,"  said  Violet,  after  the  morning  salu- 
tations. 

"  Here  are  some  flowers,  if  you  please,"  said  Rose,  pre- 
senting her  bouquet. 

"  Thank  you,  dear,"  said  Anna,  taking  the  flowers  fram 
the  children,  and  placing  some  of  the  snowdrops  in  her 
bosom.     '*  Shall  we  have  time  to  put  them  in  water  ?  " 

"  May  I  do  it  ?  "  asked  Violet ;  and  receiving  pcrmissioD, 
she  took  a  little  vase  from  the  mantelpiece,  and  begaa 
arranging  them. 

"  We  are  to  have  a  whole  holiday  to-day,"  whispered 
Rose;  "and  mamma  says  that,  if  you  like,  we  mayshoif 
you  our  ponies  and  gardens,  and  take  you  for  a  long 
walk." 

"  I  shall  like  it  very  much,"  said  Anna,  stooping  to  kiss 
the  sweet  child,  who  was  doing  her  best  to  please  her. 

"There!  that  is  so  pretty,"  said  Violet:  "  sno.wdrops 
are  so  pretty." 

"  Very  pretty,"  said  Anna,  with  a  half  sigh,  for  a  viskm 
of  the  snowdrops  and  crocuses  of  Fairfield,  and  Jesaie 
watching  them,  suddenly  came  before  her  mind.  "And 
now  perhaps  we  had  better  go  to  breakfast." 

"  There  is  the  bell,"  said  Violet ;  "  we  have  prayers  firsti 
if  you  please." 

The  servants  were  all  in  the  hall,  as  with  a  little  girl  on 
each  side,  Anna  passed  through  them  into  the  dmingHrooD-' 
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»d  respectfully  as  she  passed,  and  then  followed 
e  children. 

eorgiana  was  seated  with  a  book  before  her, 
;d  to  chairs  near  her,  which  Anna  and  the  children 
e  servants  sat  down,  a  goodly  array  at  the  bot- 
)  room.  Lady  Georgiana  then  read  a  few  verses 
ire,  and  a  short  explanation  of  them,  simply 
jhe  then  read  an  impressive  short  prayer,  during 
knelt :  and  when  every  voice  had  joined  in  our 
lyer,  and  she  had  concluded  by  the  blessing,  they 
arat^d.  Atina  had  felt  a  greater  degree  of  sol- 
ring  that  quarter  of  an  hour  than  she  had  ever 
3.  Her  heart  was  often  reached  through  her 
id  the  subdued  light  in  the  fine  old  library,  the 
spectable  servants,  the  quiet,  highbred  children, 
3  all,  the  Lady  Georgiana's  deep  voice  and  rever- 
r,  had  touched  both  her  senses  and  feelings.  She 
le  should  always  be  good  in  such  a  home,  and 
)TQ  earnestly  than  she  had  done  of  late  to  be  made 

dy  Georgiana  shook  hands  kindly  with  her,  and 
dries  as  to  the  night  she  had  passed,  etc.  She 
icr  mother  always  breakfasted  in  her  own  apart- 
b  joined  them  at  the  other  meals.  They  went  into 
little  breakfast-room,  where  a  good  fire  and  a 
•n  made  the  frame  glow  and  the  eyes  brighten, 
rgiana  at  the  top  of  a  small  table  and  Anna  at  the 
ith  a  child  on  each  side,  made  up  a  little  party 
i  to  the  room, 
idren  looked  impatient  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 

Burton  must  have  ma'ny  things  to  arrange,  my 

lid  their  mother,  "  and  we  must  not  forget  that  we 

iuty  to  perform  :  holidays  do  not  exempt  us  from 

ant  duty.'' 

o,  mamma,"  said  Violet  cheerfully,  whilst  little 

ed  disappointed. 

tf  iss  Burton  read  with  us,  mamma  ?  "   said  Bose, 

igup. 

ler,  dear,''  said  her  mother,  smiling. 

fou  read  the  psalms  aind  chapters  with  us?"  asked 

Koing  up  softly  to  Anna. 

lid  like  it  very  much,"  said  Anna,  "  if  your  mam- 
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ma  has  no  objection. ''    And  so  it  was  settled,  and  so  it  coB' 
tinned  as  long  as  Anna  "\yas  with  them. 

They  all  went  upstairs,  and  into  a  pretty  morning  room, 
where  they  found  the  Countess  in  a  warm  dressing-gown, 
seated  in  an  easy-chair.  She  welcomed  Anna,  and  told  her 
she  was  very  glad  to  have  her  join  their  little  party.  The 
children  took  two  cases,  containing  a  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  (presents  of  their  grandmother),  from  a  low  shelf,  and 
sat  down  on  two  little  stools  at  her  feet.  The  Lady  Gcorgi- 
ana  gave  Anna  a  third  case,  and  taking  her  own  Bible  and 
Prayerbook,  seated  herself  on  an  ottoman  by  the  fire.  A« 
Anna  leant  her  elbow  on  a  small  table  and  opened  the  sacred 
books,  her  black  curls  concealed  the  one  bright  tear  that 
rolled  down  her  cheek,  for  again  she  thought  of  Jessie. 
The  Countess  began  the  first  verse  of  the  Psalms  for  the 
day,  and  then  they  read  b^  turns,  the  children  joining  a> 
gravely  and  attentively  as  the  rest.  Anna  felt  that  it  was 
"good.'' 

After  they  had  finished  this  devotional  exercise  Anna 
gave  Jierself  up  to  the  children.  They  took  her  to  see  their 
various  pets  and  treasures  ;  they  led  her  through  beautiful 
shrubberies,  by  romantic  streams,  across  rustic  bridges, 
along  the  edge  of  a  mimic  lake,  in  which  was  their  own 
mimic  island,  through  grand  but  leafless  woods,  and  fioally 
to  the  little  church  in  the  grounds.  Everywhere  there  were 
glimpses  of  the  sea  and  mountains.  The  children  said  thej 
often  rode  down  to  the  shore,  and  that  Miss  Burton  was  to 
have  a  pony  to  ride  with  them. 

''There  is  Mr.  Lewis  Gwynne,''  said 'Rose,  clapping  her 
hands. 

"  Oh,  come  on,  if  you  please,  I  don't  like  him,"  said 
Violet. 

But  Mr.  Lewis  Gwynne,  a  pale  young  clergyman,  with  I 
vast  extent  of  white  necktie,  stopped  to  speak  to  the  chil- 
dren, lie  raised  his  hat  to  Anna,  and,  with  a  veiy  sett 
possessed  and  somewhat  self-satisfied  air,  said,  "  Miss  Biu*- 
ton,  I  presume  ?  " 

Anna  bowed  distantly,  and  walked  on.  She  was  not  par 
ticularly  struck  by  Mr.  Lewis  Gwynne,  curate  of  Llanayron. 
He  stood  looking  after  her  and  arranging  his  tie  and  whisk- 
ers. "  What  a  fine  girl  I  "  ho  said  to  himself.  Mr.  Lewis 
Gwynne  was  convinced  he  should  soon  make  a  ci^nquest. 

With  a  heightened  color  and  good  appetite  Anna  retiirDe& 
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at  two  o'clock.  Dinner,  like  eyerything  else,  was 
1  in  excellent  style.  All  was  as  well  cooked,  and  the 
waited  as  attentively,  as  if  it  had  been  at  eight ; 
e  was  no  time  lost :  they  dined,  and  there  was  an 
A  modem  luncheon  wduld  have  occupied  as  long 

Linner  Anna  went  to  arrange  her  room  and  to  write 
^  Then  Lady  Georgiana  and  she  had  an  hour's 
tion  about  lessons  in  the  schoSlroom,  when  many 
t  scholastic  matters  were  arranged  to  their  mutual 
on ;  Anna  bringing  forward  Miss  Primmerton's 
d  regulations,  which,  modified  by  those  of  the 
piomised  well.  After  this,  Anna  showed  Lady 
a  some  of  her  drawings,  and  was  honest  enough  to 
they  were»  done  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
master,  and  that  she  could  not  draw  as  well  un- 
Lady  Georgiana  was  an  artist  herself,  and  said 
sure  that  between  them  they  should  be  able  to  teach 
ren  as  much  as  they  would  need  for  many  a  long 
he  admired  some  of  Anna's  drawings  very  much, 
sed  her  to  begin  to  sketch  from  nature.  But  she 
icularly  delighted  with  a  sketch  that  Charles  had 
Anna,  of  Jessie,  with  Tiny  on  her  lap. 

is  that  ?  *'-  she  asked  :  ''  what  a  calm,  sweet  expres- 
.  what  a  lovely  child  !  "  ^ 

was  delighted  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  was  her 
ter,  and  that  her  brother  had  drawn  it.  She  felt 
in  the  scale  of  being  by  having  such  a  sweet-look- 
r  and  clever  brother. 

jady  Georgiana  questioned  her  kindly  of  her  family, 
ly  ran  off  with  the  picture  and  Anna's  drawings  to 
er. 

:ea  they  had  some  music.  Anna  really  played  and 
lliantly, — that  was  the  word;  and  her  auditors 
zh  pleased.  Lady  Georgiana  produced  some  duets, 
una  played  with  her  at  sight.  Then  the  little  girls 
.  duet  that  their  mamma  had  taught  them,  and  so 
iing  slipped  away  till  the  children  went  to  bed. 

Countess  took  her  knitting,  and  Anna  fetched  her 
,  —  she  who  had   hated  all  kinds  of   work.      But, 
'  make  believe  to  work,  she  did,  whilst  the  Lady 
la  read  aloud  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion,"  which 
ed  to  admire,  but  found  herself  insensibly  thinking 
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of  something  else.     Sandwiches,  biscuits,  and   wine  $oi 
water  came  in,  and  the  book  was  laid  aside. 

"  I  think  you  know  Mr.  Michelson,  Miss  Burton  f  "  said 
the  Countess,  with  a  twitch  in  the  comers  of  her  mouti 
Happily  she  did  not  remark  the  bright  quick  flush  that  o?e^ 
spread  Anna's  face. 

'*  Yes,"  replied  Anna,  with  considerable  hesitation,  "I 
have  met  him  occasionally.'' 

'*  And  my  grandson.  Captain  Michelson,  do  you  know 
him?" 

Anna  stooped  to  pick  up  her  pocket-handkerchief,  which 
she  let  fall  on  purpose,  and  in  stooping  thought  it  incamtot 
upon  her  to  stroke  a  beautiful  spaniel  that  was  sleeping  oa 
the  hearth-rug. 

"  I  met  him  at  Sir  Thomas  Mansford^s,"  she  staounered, 
"  a  short  time  before  I  left  home." 

"  He  does  not  stay  much  at  the  Hall,  I  believe,  does  heV 
asked  Lady  Georgiana. 

"  I  think  not ;  but  I  have  been  so  much  at  school  that  I 
scarcely  know."  ' 

"  Does  his  father  live  much  in  the  country  ?  " 

"  I  believe  not :  I  have  never  seen  him  there  more  thtf» 
twice  or  three  times." 

**  Is  Captain  Michelson  reckoned  like  his  father  t "  aakad 
the  Countess  ;  *'  I  ^jave  not  seen  him  for  some  years." 

"No  —  yes  —  not  very  much."  said  Anna. 

"  Was  Chatham  ;nuch  with  thjs  Mansfords  ?  "  asked  Lad^ 
(Jeorgiana.  ''We  used  to  bo  very  intimate  with  Lad/' 
Mansford  some  years  ago,  but  our  correspondence  dwindled^ 
until  she  was  kind  enough  to  write  to  me  about  you." 

"  Mr.  Michelson  seemed  to  be  on  very  intimate  tenai^ 
with  Sir  Thomas  Mansford,"  said  Anna,  ei^ading  the.qint-^ 
tion,  she  scarcely  knew  why. 

"  Chatham  was  a  very  handsome  youth,"  sighed  th^ 
Countess,  "and  very  affectionate.  Now, his  letters  are  «^^ 
hurried  that  I  scarcely  know  what  he  is.  Is  he  much  liked^i*^ 
Miss  Burton,  in  the  county  ?  " 

Poor  Anna  I  She  could  with  difficulty  bring  out  that  "^^ 
believe  so."  • 

"  Is  Mr.  Michelson  still  as  popular  in  society  as  hewaaT 
asked  the  Lady  Georgiana  with  some  hesitation. 

"  He  appears  to  be  so,"  said  Anna. 

The  Countjess  fidg^eted  with  her  knitting,  and  moved 
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onsly  on  her  chair,  then,  as  by  a  great  effort,  said,  "  do  you 
inow  what  became  of  Miss  Rutherford  ?  " 

Anna  told  ail  she  knew,  which  was  simply  the  report  of 
ber  sudden  departure  from  the  Hall. 

"Chatham  used  to  be  very  fond  of  her,''  said  Lady  Geor- 
giana.  "  She  was  very  clever  and  handsome.  There  was  a 
carious  likeness  of  her  in  that  child's  face  your  brother 
sketched." 

"My  sister  once  remarked  that  likeness,"  said  Anna. 

"  Did  your  sister  know  her  ?  " 

'*  They  used  to  meet  now  and  then  in  the  cottages  of  poor 
>eople.  JkLiss  Rutherford  was  very  good  to  the  poor.  I 
^lieve  they  became  rather  intimate  in  that  way.  My  sister 
ked  her  very  much." 

/'Is  Captain  Mithelson  generous?"  asked  the  pertina- 
'^us  Countess. 

"  Very,  I  believe,  to  a  fault,"  said  Anna,  with  a^nimation, 
%€tting  herself  for  a  moment  in  her  wish  to  praise  Chat- 

"  I  am  thankful  that  he  has  not  lost  that,"  said  the  Coun- 
sb  aside  to  Lady  Georgiana. 

*'  I  dare  say  we  shall  see  him  some  day,  mamma,"  said 
^y  Georgiana  cheerfully,  seeing  the. Countess  look  de- 
•ondent.  "  Young  men,  when  they  get  into  the  army, 
^Ve  so  much  to  occupy  their  minds,  that  one  cannot  ex- 
-ot  them  to  visit  quiet  people  till  they  sober  down  a 
-tic." 
"  Perhaps  so,"   said  the  Countess  sadly,  and  rang  the 

Xhey  went  into  the  library,  where  the  servants  came,  in 
le  same  order  as  in  the  morning  ;  and,  having  had  fietmily 
flyers,  they  retired  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Ahna's  presence  at  Plas  Ayron  was  as  pleasant  and  ben- 

Boial  to  its  inmates  as  their  society  and  example  were  to 

^^r.    When  she  became  at  home,  —  which  in  the  course  of 

^  Sew  weeks  she  did,  —  her  bright  face,  and  gay,  cheerful 

17 
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temper,  animated  mamiers,  and  brilliant  conversation,  w( 
the  means  of  rousing  all,,  even  the  pensive  Lady  Georgia] 
into  occasional  sallies  of  mirth  that  had  long  been  foreign 
the  house.  The  children  loved  her,  and  decidedly  petl 
her,  as  did  the  Countess.  As  to  the  servants,  they  entir 
spoilt  her.  They  declared  the  house  was  more  itself  sii 
she  had  been  there  than  it  had  been  since  their  maste 
death.  She  had  a  joke  with  them  all,  and  the  serious 
butler  said  she  was  the  prettiest,  merriest,  and  most  la 
like  governess  he  had  ever  seen  in  all  his  service. 

Under  the  joint  efforts  of  Lady  Georgiana  and  Anna, 
children  got  on  famously.  They  were  not  forcejl, — tl 
mother  was  too  judicious  for  that ;  she  did  not  like  t 
house  plants  as  well  as  garden  ones,  —  but  they  were  re 
larly  taught,  and  with  good  temper.  This  was  due  to  tl 
mother.  Iler  unvaried  kindness  to  Anna,  her  ready 
proval  of  all  her  little  efforts,  her  desire  to  make  her  hap 
awoke  such  gratitude  in  the  girl's  nature,  always  warm  i 
impressible,  that  she  forced  her  quick  temper  into  sul^ 
tion,  and  urged  her  patience  into  action,  that  she  mi| 
repay  the  debt  she  felt  she  was  incurring.  She  was  not 
nature  fond  of  being  with  children ;  she  did  not  like  tea 
ing ;  but  no  one  who  saw  her  would  have  supposed  so. 
will  be  readily  understood  that  such  a  discipline  and  the 
tercourse  with  minds  superior  in  mental  culture  to  her  oi 
greatly  benefited  Anna.  Day  after  day  passed  with  lit 
variety,  but  each  day  helped  to  inform  her  heart,  and 
teach  her  that  there  was  something  even  more  beauti 
than  beauty,  —  the  quiet  refinement  of  the  cultivated  Chi 
tian  mind.  She  forgot — almost  forgot  —  her  love  of  i 
miration.  She  did  not  forget  Chatham  Michelson,  and 
admiration.  She  sometimes  heard  his  name  mentioned,  i 
never  without  a  blush.  Once  she  heard  the  Countess  • 
press  great  pleasure  at  having  received  a  letter  of  so 
length  and  much  good  feeling  from  him,  and  this  made  1 
heart  beat.  She  was  constant  to  him,  —  but  then  she  1 
few  temptations  to  inconstancy. 

Mr.  Lewis  Gwynne  was  the  only  one  with  whom  i 
could,  if  she  would,  carry  on  a  little  flirtation, />our/KiM0 
temps,  and  she  did  not  consider  him  worth  the  trouble,  i 
tormented  him  a  good  deal,  and  made  him  declare  thai  i 
gave  herself  more  airs  than  the  Lady  Georgiana,  — b)i 
only  a  governess  1    Yet  he  was  as  near  being  in  love  a# 
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could  be  with  a  girl  who  had  not  a  sou.  He  did  not  know 
that  she  was  to  nave  a  thousand  .pounds  out  of  poor  Fair- 
field, if  she  married,  or  he  might  have  permitted  himself  to 
fall  in  love.  He  preached  high-flown  sermons,  which  she, 
to  the  Countess's  displeasure,  cut  to  pieces  when  she  came 
from  church,  as  she  did  his  white  neck-cloth  and  long  hair. 
Bat  he  rather  deserved  cutting  to  pieces,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed. 

Tbere  were  occasionally  company  days  at  Plas  Ayron  : 
grand  dinner-parties,  at  which  the  Lady  Georgiana  feted  the 
neighboring  gentry,  and  kept  up  a  show  of  hospitality. 
These  were  somewhat  formal  and  stupid,  and  Anna,  who 
was  always  present,  rather  dreaded  them.  There  were  few 
unmarried  men  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  guests  were 
generally  papas,  mammas,  and  daughters.  Mr.  Lewis 
Gwynne  always  made  one  of  them,  and  sometimes  a  stray 
son,  at  home  on  leave  from  his  regiment,  or  a  young  clergy- 
man, a  friend  of  Mr.  Lewid  Gwynne^s  would  be  added,  and 
received  with  delight  by  the  young  ladies,  who,  like  Anna, 
mostly  looked  with  horror  on  these  stiflf  dinners.  It  was 
not  that  the  Countess  and  her  daughter  wore  particularly 
formidable ;  but  they  were  so  very  quiet,  and  lived  such  a 
retired  life,  that  people  were  afraid  of  being  merry  in  their 
presence,  and  had  an  impression  that  the  Lady  Georgiana 
had  never  laughed  since  her  husband's  death,  which  efl'ect- 
ually  checked  their  laughter.  Anna,  who  laughed  at  a 
feather,  used  to  astonish  the  young  ladies,  and  helped  very 
Dittch  to  make  them  feel  more  at  their  ease.  She  played 
wd  sang,  and  played  duets  with  Lady  Georgiana,  who  in- 
duced the  young  ladies  to  perform ;  and  so  the  evenings 
passed,  till  half-past  ten  or  eleven  brought  the  carriages, 
^^  put  an  end  to  what  Anna  always  looked  upon  as  the 
dullest  hours  of  her  life.  In  these  parties  various  were  the 
^^Pinions  expressed  of  Anna  by  the  different  guests.  All 
thought  her  handsome :  there  could  be  no  dissenting  voice 
^  that  point.  Many  said  she  had  very  fascinating  manners ; 
^Dae,  that  she  was  too  forward ;  sorac^  that  she  was  too 
^ell  aware  of  her  good  looks  ;  others,  that  she  dressed  too 
^Monably  for  her  position ;  this  one,  that  she  had  flirting 
®yc8 ;  that  one,  that  she  talked  too  much  to  the  young  men ; 
Jost,  that  the  Countess  and  the  Lady  Georgiana  spoiled 
"®i  and,  by  making  her  so  much  at  home,  would  render 
<>ther  goyemesBos  ^ssatisfied,  and  thus  be  a  bad  precedent. 


fc 
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Tbf  *  vnnrir  meL,"  —  few  and  &r  between  they  were, 
fai:»c£^d  xjieir  raeods  «Di.  r&UtaoxiB  by  paying  her  more  i 
i«Lii:*i:  iiUfcL  iJiPT  f infill,  according  to  their  notions.  Tn 
i»:i:»:»5t  ciTfnji  iuix  ^it  conned  their  attentions  ;  on  the  cc 
trarr.  she  was  raxbar  paxrctnizing  and  high  and  mighty  wb 
liej  spjikf-  TO  hsr.  Inn  she  had  a  way  of  attracting  them  ti 
jia^ias^  aiii  maiLmas  mi  zi:>i  like. 

Sbf'  df'ddi'd  -cpciL  hkTTLs  no  holidays  at  Midsummer,  1 
canfie  tbe  disruaiv'^  ±*K-vm  ber  borne  was  so  great,  and  she  h 
b««n  «;?  sbcin  a  tane  away  from  it.  She  might  have  b 
tbem  if  she  Htoi  asd  truly  she  longed  to  see  Fairfield  a 
ii$  de.a7  in2DaT{>!5  axra^:  bnt  a  ragne  hope  that  Chath 
Mjcbels^n  iLirfi:  make  a  lonr  of  Wales  during  his  n< 
leare  of  absieooe.  aztd  thai  tbe  leave  might  be  in  the  summ 
and  thai  be  nixrhi  come  to  see  his  grandmother,  which 
bad  rather  hiciesi  be  wished  to  do,  decided  her  waveri 
mini,  and  Sibe  pnt  oif  Tisiting  her  fHends  for  another  ye 
Holidays  she  had.  dniing  which  she  and  the  children  mi 
bay,  waaderwi  aK^nt  the  sea-shore,  went  for  long  drives  a 
morning  calls  wiih  the  Lady  Geoi^ana,  pulled  the  Coi 
less  about  the  walks  in  her  wheel-chair,  and  almost  liv 
out  of  doors. 

One  splendid  July  erening  they  were  all  to  have  a  / 
champttrc  under  the  trees  amongst  the  hay.  There  wa8 
fine  gTV>up  of  oaks,  far  down  in  the  park,  close  by  a  foami 
stream,  that  rushed  over  and  beneath  rocks  down  into  t 
calm  river  Ayron  that  flowed  below.  Hither  the  servai 
bad  brought  chairs  and  tables,  and  every  imaginable  luxa 
in  the  shape  of  fruits,  preserves,  creams,  cakes,  etc., 
laid  out  in  most  tempting  order.  The  Lady  Georgia 
had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  the  children  a 
Anna  were  wild  with  pleasure :  even  the  Countess  was  < 
cited  by  the  gayety.  A  family  of  neighboring  childi 
were  invited  for  the  occasion,  and  an  elder  brother  and  e 
ter  were  to  bring  them. 

Just  let  us  watch  the  scene :  it  is  a  pretty  one.  Grant 
the  gnarled,  brawny  branches  of  the  huge  old  ccntenaris 
of  oaks  stretch  their  leafy  canopy  of  brilliant  green  over! 
new-mown  emerald  carpet  beneath.  Perseveringly,  but 
vain,  the  broad-faced  sun  tries  to  peer  through  them  at  wl 
is  going  on  below.  No  sooner  does  his  glance  penetn 
halKway  down  the  screen,  than  a  great  arm  flings  oat  fiK 
foliage  to  intercept  it,  and  thus  ba&es  his  impertinent  co 
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osity.  Upon  a  cushion  on  the  ground  beneath  the  tyees,  the 
Lady  Georgiana  sits,  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  expecting 
the  rest  of  her  party.  Servants  are  moving  to  and  fro,  busy 
apd  smihng,  arranging  and  rearranging  the  feast.  By  the 
side  of  the  trees  the  stream  brawls  on  its  way,  impotently 
dashing  itself  against  the  large  rocky  stones,  or  foaming 
over  the  branches  of  trees  and  briers  that  droop  into  it.  All 
around,  the  haymakers,  in  their  picturesque  Welsh  costume, 
are  grouped  at  various  distances,  — now  resting  a  moment 
cni  their  rakes  or  forks  to  look  furtively  at  their  unusual 
guests,  —  now  busily,  and  sometimes  gracefully,  drawing 
along  the  fresh,  sweet  hay  in  the  long  prongs  of  the  rake. 
Away  between  the  opening  in  those  two  high  woods,  you 
see  the  ocean  basking  in  the  sun  like  a  huge  golden  fish,  and 
flanked  on  one  side  by  the  blue  mountain,  tipped  with  gold, 
that  looks  as  if  he  were  going  to  bathe  in  the  orient  sky. 
The  sun  is  yet  high  up  in  the  vast  arch  above,  and  seems 
resolved  never  to  give"  place  to  any  leas  heating  influence ; 
for  the  breezes  are  frightened  away  by  his  intense  rays,  and 
linger  shyly  amongst  the  trees, — the  only  receptacles  of 
freshness.  Shade,  delicious  shade  I  how  attractive  you  are 
to  the  toiling  laborers,  burning  beneath  the  heat  I  how  at- 
tractive to  the  merry  birds,  more  fortunate  than  the  laborers, 
for  they  have  leisure  to  sing  and  make  holiday  within  your 
dominions !  how  attractive  to  the  weary  cattle,  languidly 
reclining  beneath  your  influence  I 

And  not  less  attractive  to  the  venerable  Countess  and  her 
attendant  nymphs,  now  rapidly  drawing  near  to  you. 
Seated  in  her  garden-chair,  a  large  silk  umbrella  over  her 
"ead,  she  is  triumphantly  wheeled  along,  her  two  little 
P^ndchildren  pulling  before,  and  Anna  pushing  behind, 
•'ust  as  they  are  about  to  leave  the  drive  and  cross  the 
P^ensward,  they  perceive  a  gentleman  approach,  and  won- 
der who  ho  is. 

*'lt  must  be  Mr.  Lewis  Gwynne,''  says  Violet. 

"  Or  Mr.  Jcnkinson,  who  is  coming  with  Mary  and  Janet," 
®?ege8ts  Rose. 

**  No,  he  would  wait  for  his  sisters,''  says  grandmamma. 

Anna  gazes  fixedly  into  the  distance.     Nearer  the  gen- 
tleman approaches,  and  nearer ;  a  fine,  tall  figure,  and  good 
^^age.    He  quickens  his  pace.     Anna'starts  —  turns  pale 
"^tuiBB  red  —  bides  herself  behind  the  chair  —  changes  her 
17* 
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orpoBQ,   and  comes  in  front,  and  says  with    embanks 
lent  — 

"  It  is  —  I  think  it  is  Captain  Michelson." 

The  Countess  suddenly  rises  from  the  seat,  steps  from  tli 
chair,  and  in  a  few  moments  has  her  arms  round  the  neck  oj 
her  grandsun,  and  is  fondly  embraced  by  him.     Tears  fill  het 
eyes  as  she  gazes  on  the  3'oung  man,,  and  it  is  some  seconds 
before  she  recovers  herself.     Seeing  this  strange  meeting 
f»om  a  distance,  the  Lady  Georgiana  walks  towards  the 
group.     Meanwhile,  with  equal  confusion  on  both  aides, 
Anna  and  Chatliam  have  shaken  hands,  and  the  little  girls 
have  been  presented  to  their  cousin.     Chatham,  seeing  the 
feast  under  the  trees  yonder  by  the  brook,  insists  on  wheel- 
ing his  grandmother  towards  it ;  but  she  declares  the  sight 
of  him  has  given  her  such  strength  that  she  will  walk,  and 
leaning  on  his  arm,  followed  by  Anna  and  the  children,  they 
advance  to  meet  the  Lady  Georgiana.     Suddenly  a  carriager 
full  of  young  people,  drives  up,  and  stops  opposite  oar 
group.     The  young  people  get  out,  and  in  a  few  minnte» 
Mr.  Lewis  Gwynne  is  seen.     All  the  dispersed  party  uuit^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  large  hayfield,  and  walk  together  to- 
wards  the  trees,  the  Countess  leaning   on  her   grandson 
Anna  has  soon  a  cavalier  on  each  side  of  her,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Lewis  Gwynne  and  Mr.  Jenkinson,  but  she  has  nf 
much  to  say  to  either.     Chatham    glances  back  once 
twice,  and  doubtless  says  to  himself,  **  Annabella  Burtor 
still  the  little  coquette  I ''  but  he  meets  her  eye  once, 
the  quick  blush  half  reassures  him.     The  children  run  oj 
gether,  and  make  almost  as  sweet,  and  quite  as  mirt 
music  as  the   winged  choristers  in  the  largo  trees. 
Lady  Georgiana  is  astonished  at  finding  herself  salut 
that  handsome  young  man,  and  highly  delighted  whc 
hears  that  he  is  her  nephew. 

In  due  course  of  time  they  reach  the  scene  of  tl* 
tivities,  and  seat  themselves,  some  on  chairs,  othen 
trunks  of  the  trees,  or  new-mown  grass,  forming  a  pn 
ture.     Anna  helps  the  lady  Georgiana  to  podr  out 
coflfee,  and  looks,  in  her  broad-brimmed  garden 
unlike  the  Daphnes  and  Chloes  of  pastoral  times.     ^ 
the  gentlemen  make  themselves  useful,  and  Hit  a 
Lady  Georgiana  t6  Anna,  with  warm  water,  cup 
cers,  and  all  kinds  of  edibles,  whilst  the  happy  c 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  look  like  so  d 
dancing  and  sporting  on  the  greensward. 
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I  fear  you  are  not  well,  my  dear  Miss  Burton/'  said  the 
ntess  to  Anna.  "  I  am  sure  it  was  bad  for  you  to  draw 
*11  the  way  from  the  house  in  the  hot  sun.  You  look  so 
led,  .and  you  have  thrown  off  your  mantle :  that  is 
^erous  when  you  are  heated.  Chatham,  will  you  take 
3  Burton  her  mantle,  and  beg  her  to  put  it  on  ?  " 
No,  really,  —  thank  you,  —  I  am  quite  well,"  said  Anna, 
ving  back  as  Chatham  approached. 
Pray  allow  me,"  said  he,  holding  up  the  light  white 
lin  cloak ;  "  you  may  take  cold,  though  I  scarcely  know 
•  this  can  keep  you  w|irm." 

gain  their  eyes  met.  Anna  turned  away,  and  Chatham, 
►wing  the  mantle  over  her  shoulders,  returned  to  his 
admother's  side,  looking  vexed.  Anna  made  innum«r- 
j  blunders  in.  the  matter  of  cream  and  sugar,  and  her 
ndant  swains  found  her  so  reserved  and  unlike  herself, 
i  each  asked  himself  what  could  be  the  matter. 
Have  I  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  offend  you,  Miss 
ton  ?"  asked  Mr.  Lewis  Gwynne,  in  an  undertone,  as  he 
t  a  cup  of  tea  from  her  hand. 

Offend  me?  how?"  asked  Anna,  looking  surprised  at 
question. 

1  do  not  know  how,  but  your  manner  is  so  unusually 
strained  this  evening." 

Really  I  I  was  not  aware,"  said  Anna;  "but*  I  assure 
it  would  be  too  much  trouble  to  be  offended." 
[r.  Lewis  Gwynne  bowed,  but  did  not  understand  an 
B^er  that  would  have  put  down  most  people. 
Worshipped  as  usual,"  half-whispered  Captain  Michel- 
,  as  he,  too,  came  for  some  tea  for  Miss  Jenkinson : 
)ut  of  sight,  out  of  mind,'  is  the  general  motto  of 

68." 

And  of  gentlemen,  also,"  replied  Anna,  hastily  bending 
r  the  teapot. 

Janet  would  like  some  strawberries  and  cream,  if  you 
ise,  Miss  Burton,"  interrupted  Violet,  "putting  her  hand 
inna's  shoulder. 

Mamma  says  I  may  carry  old  Mary  a  whole  basin  of 
Miss  Burton,"  cries  Rose,  laying  her  little  hand  on  the 
5r  shoulder;  "  Will  you  help  me  when  you  have  fin- 
A,  and  giv6  me  a  plate  of  cake  and  bread  and  butter  for 
children  ?  they  are  all  in'the  hayfield." 
'  Let  me  mix  the  strawberries  and  cream,  and  you  carry 
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that  cup  of  tea  to  the  young  lady,  little  Cousin,"  sai* 
Chatham,  seating  himself  on  the  grass  at  Anna's  feet,  wi*^ 
a  plate  of  fruit  on  his  lap.  ''  And  may  I  go  with  you  '^Ji 
take  the  tea  to  your  old  pensioner,  little  Cousin  noml^N^ 
two?" 

"  Rose  is  my  name,  Cousin  Chatham,  if  you  please,"  sa^ 
the  child. 

"  Well,  Rose,  may  I  carry  the  tea  ?  " 

"  If  Miss  Burton  will  let  you,''  was  the  demure  reply. 

Chatham  laughed,  and  Anna  joined. 

*'  Will  you  let  mc,  Misa  Burton?  "  he  asked,  casting  sixci 
an  expressive  glance  at  Anna  that  hers  soon  fell  beneath  it. 

"You  are  not  under  my  tuition,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so  I  "  he  rejoined. 

"Chatham  I  what  are  you  doing?"  cried  the  Countew, 
from  her  seat  under  the  largest  of  the  oaks. 

"  Mixing  strawberries  and  cream  for  little  Janet)"  replied 
Chatham.  "  Who  is  little  Janet  ?  "  ho  continued,  address- 
ing Rose. 

"  I  will  fetch  her ;  "  and  the  child  ran  off,  returning  sooa 
with  a  rosy,  curly-headed  pet,  that  Chatham  placed  by  his  * 
side,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  plate  he  had  filled. 

"  I  am  so  thankful  he  is  not  altered,"  said  the  Countesi 
to  her  daughter.  "  See  how  nice  he  is  to  Miss  Burton  ud 
the  children." 

"And  so  handsome  I"  said  the  Lady  Georgians,  not 
insensible  to  her  nephew's  good  looks,  however  insensible 
she  might  have  been  to  those  of  other  men.  "  What  % 
pretty  group,  mother !  —  Chatham  and  the  children  all  sitting 
round  Miss  Burton,  and  she  looking  so  beautiful  and  bashfu 
abbve  them." 

When  the  repast  was  concluded,  Anna  busied  herself  in 
filling  the  basin  with  tea,  and  collecting  the  plate  of  cakes, 
little  Rose  duly  assisting. 

"Oh I  A^nt  Georgiana,"  said  Chatham,  "I  wish  yoa 
would  sacrifice  the  remains  of  the  feast  to  the  haymaken, 
in  honor  of  my  arrival." 

"  1  do  not  think  they  would  rejoice  in  strawberries  and 
cream,"  said  Lady  Georgiana.  "Watkins,"  turning  to  a 
servant,  "brder  cold  meat  and  bread-and-cheese  and  ale  to 
bo  brought  here.  Tell  the  housekeeper  she  is  to  send 
enough  for  the  haymakers." 

Come,  little  ones  1 "  exclaimed  Chatham,  runidng  awaj. 
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'  the  children,  who  persisted  in  dragging  Anna 

yr  ydych  chwif^'*  said  Chatham  to  an  old  man,   / 
ff  his  hat  as  he  came  up.     ''  You  see  I  can  talk 

aastered  about  a  dozen  Welsh  sentences  when  he 
and  had  not  forgotten  them. 
,  diolch  i  chwi,   Sir/^\  was  the  reply,  with   a 
ile. 

list  all  come  and  drink  my  health,''  said  Chatham  ; 
Lately  began  to  collect  the  haymakers,  and  to  send 
^th  to  the  scene  of  the  festivities^ 
and  women,  bashful  youths  and  blushing  girls, 
tialf-dozen  children,  were  soon  assembled  round 
pread  upon  the  grass,  seated  in  picturesque  atti- 
iting  the  round  of  beef,  cheese,  and  ale,  already 
the  distance.  The  provisions  arrived,  Chatham 
)wis  Gwynnc  carved  vigorously,  and  had  soon  the 
I  of  seeing  all  their  rough  and  ready  guests  eat 
ellous  good  appetite.  The  ladies  went  towards 
and  remained  away  until  they  heard  great  checr- 
they  returned  to  the  picnic  party,  to  hear  Captain 
s  health  drunk,  and  to  see  Chatham  standing  up 
dmothcr's  chair,  and  making  a  speech,  of  which 
rs  only  understood  the  few  Welsh  sentences  with 
Dntinually  interlarded  it.  The  concluding  '*  lechyd 
X  was  rapturously  received,  and  the  young  Captain 
lered,  and  not  altogether  undeservedly,  one  of  the 
Ditlemen  in  the  world. 

time  the  heat  of  the  day  had  abated,  and  the  cool 
r  evening  were  beginning  to  expel  the  sultry 
e.  Leaving  the  rustic  gathering  to  the  care  of 
ics,  the  more  polished  party  strolled  about  amongst 
hay,  or  under  the  grand  old  trees  by  the  brook. 
r  children  played  here  and  there,  and  the  Lady 
was  much  scandalized  at  seeing  Chatham  cover- 
vith  the  hay,  after  having  tossed  them  down  very 
iiously  upon  the  haycocks.  As  to  the  Countess, 
it  everything  he  did  perfect,  and  coujd  not  remove 
rom  the  fine,  manly  figure,  so  gracefully  bending 

♦"How  do  you  do?" 
Very  weU,  I  thank  you.**  %  "  Your  health.** 
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to  amuse  childhood.     And  then  she  considered  it  so  kind  of 
him  to  come  once  more  to  visit  her. 

What  deceptions  do  we  not  practise  upon  ourselves,  and 
upon  each  other,  during  our  lives,  particularly  the  first  half 
of  them  !     How  many  of  us  go  to  visit  aged  grandmothers, 
aunts,  cousins,  friends,  with  the  avowed  dutiiul  purpose  of 
compassionating  their  rheumatism,  and  amusing  their  old 
age,   whilst   we  have  a  secret  eye  to   some  comfortable 
legacy,  line  estate,  household  furniture  and  plate,  or,  majbe, 
to  the  good  sporting  on  the  manor,  or  the  still  more  amus- 
ing sporting  within  doors,  as  in  Chatham's  easel— some 
pretty  cousin,  a  companion,  or  cousin's  governess,  or  some 
nice  friend  in  the  neighborhood,  not  to  be  met  under  other 
circumstances !     And  how  blindly  and  kindly  the  good  old 
gentleman  or  lady  looks  on,  winking  good-naturedly  at  the 
real  facts  of  the  case,  and  protending  to  see  the  ostensible 
ones !     The  Countess  knows  that  her  gjandson  cannot  come 
to  visit  her  for  the  sake  of  her  money,  because  half  of  it 
will  be  his  at  her  death :  but  she  does  not  know  that  the 
blushing  and  beautiful  Anna  Burton  was  nearly  becoming 
her  granddaughter,    and  is   the  attraction  that  draws  the 
weathercock  of  a  Chatham  to  Plas  A^-ron.     And  who  would 
wish  to  undeceive  the  dear  lady  ?     Certainly  not  her  grand* 
son  :  certainly  not  Anna  :  they  would  not  be  so  cruel.    Who 
would  desire  to  be  undeceived  under  such  circumstances  f 
Nobody  with  any  amount  of  anxiety  about  his  own  ii^pi- 
ness.     Let  us  clothe  ourselves  with  the  impression  that  onr 
relations  and  friends  visit  us  for  our  own  sakes,  and  bec^iuse 
they  like  our  society  and  love  our  persons,  and  cast  aside 
the  suspicious  habit  of  seeing  real  motives  through  the 
thick  veil  of  innocent  deception.     On  the  one  side  we  gain 
everything,  —  happiness,  comfort,  the  belief  that  we  are 
beloved,  and  perhaps,  in  time,  the  love  itself:  on  the  other 
side,  we  lose  everything,  —  faith,  felicity,  friendship ;  three 
f  8  well  worth  blending  into  one  person,  and  much  too  valu- 
able to  be  lost. 

''  Who  is  that  prig  of  a  parson,  my  dear  grandmother?" 
said  Chatham,  eying  Mr.  Lewis  Gwynne,  who  was  assiduously 
talking  to  Anna. 

"  You  remember  our  old  rector,  Mr.  Gwynne  ?  "  was  the 
reply  ;  "  He  is  his  son,  and  the  living  is  kept  for  him  nntil 
he  takes  priests'  orders.  He  is  very  good-natured:  we 
think  he  has  lost  his  heart." 
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"  He  seems  a  confounded  fool  I  "  said  Chatham. 
The  Countess  opened  her  eyes. , 

"My  dear  boy  f" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  grandmother ;  but  I  have  a  great 
aversion  to  parsons  with  huge  white  neck-ties  ;  they  always 
remind  me  of  those  pigeons  with  ruffs  ;  and  that  fellow  is  so 
awfully  conceited.  Ilow  can  Miss  Burton  bear  to  listen  to 
him?'' 

'*  It  would  be  a  very  suitable  match  in  many  ways,  though 
certainly  in  point  of  manners  and  appearance  she  is  very 
superior,"  said  the  Countess. 

"Yes,  and  in  family  and  everything  else/'  exclaimed 
Chatham  ;  the  Burtons  arc  an  excellent  old  family,  —  as  good 
as  any  in  Somersetshire." 

"  Cousiiy Latham,"  here  interrupted  Violet,  kneeling 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank  on  whiclf  the  Countess  ana 
Chatham  were  sitting,  "  Will  you  help  us  to  dance  a  quad- 
rille ?  Mamma  says  wo  may  under  the  trees  in  that  nice 
smooth  place." 

"  Do,  my  dear,"  said  the  Countess.  "  Do  not  mind  me ; 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  look  at  you." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  dancing,  and  Chatham 
exhausting  himself  by  humming  quadrille  tunes  the  while, 
in  which  Anna,  compassionating  lus  condition,  occasionally 
assisted.  That  vile  little  coquette,  seeing  that  Chatham 
looked  thunder-clouds  at  Lewis  Gwynne  when  she  was 
dancing  with  him,  became  suddenly  more  animated,  and/ . 
made  herself  so  agreeable  to  the  "prig  of  a  parson,"  that 
the  said  "prig  "  began  to  fancy  he  had  completed  his  con- 
quest of  the  beauty.  Chatham,  however,  danced  with  her 
in  his  turn,  and  his  thunder-clouds  were  soon  succeeded  by 
sunbeams,  when  he  found  that  Anna  was  more  charming 
than  ever.  She  was  more  prudent  than  he  was.  Proud  as 
she  was  of  her  conquest,  —  happy  as  she  felt  to  see  Chatham 
again,  she  knew  that,  as  governess  in  his  aunt's  family,  she 
must  not  permit  the  familiar  intercourse  they,  had  enjoyed 
at  the  Mansfords,  and  therefore  rather  avoided[  speaking  to 
him  apart  than  courted  corivcr^tion. 

The  evening  passed  delightfully.  They  danced,  and  wan- 
dered about  until  nearly  ten  o'clock,  when  the  carriage 
drove  off  the  guests,  and  the  family  returned  to  the  house. 
The  moon  had  risen.  The  Countess,  leaning  on  her  grand- 
son, surrounded  by  tho  rest  of  the  party,  walked  to  her 
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chair,  and  then  gave  herself  up  to  his  tender  mercies  as 
charioteer.  All  rejoiced  in  the  presence  of  the  gay  and 
diverting  Chatham. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Chatham  managed  to  exist  for  more  than  a  month  at  Plas 
Ayron.  He  insisted  on  no  alteration  b.eing  made,  either  in 
the  hours  or  occupations  of  the  family,  on  his  account ;  so 
that,  after  the  first  day,  all  went  on  quietly  and  regularly  as 
usual.  It  would  havo  diverted  some  of  his  army  friends  to 
have  watched  his  devotion  to  his  grandmother,  and  his  atten* 
tion  to  his  aunt,  his  care  of  certain  Welsh  ponies  on  which 
Anna  and  the  children  were  wont  to  ride,  and  his  frequent  ' 
visits  to  the  schoolroom,  to  make  inquiries  and  arrangements 
respecting  the  said  ponies  ;  they  would  have  voted  him  a 
domestic  character  at  once,  and  would  have  begun  to  inquire 
what  could  have  made  the  gay  Captain  Michelson  so  steady 
and  well-behaved.  And  they  would  not  havo  been  alone  in 
their  inquiries  ;  the  Lady  Georgiana  would  have  joined  them. 
With  all  her  placidity,  she  had  a  quick  perception  of  the 
motives  of  those  around  her,  and  read  character  well.  So 
did  her  mother,  when  not  personally  interested  in  those  she 
studied.  The  following  conversation  may  illustrate  this 
difference  between  tho  parent  and  child.  They  were  alone 
in  the  Countess's  boudoir  when  it  took  place,  Chatham, 
Anna,  and  the  children  having  gone  on  an  evening's  pony 
expedition  to  tho  sea-shore. 

"  Surely,  my  dear  mother,  you  cannot  be  so  blind ! "  said 
the  Lady  Georgiana,  in  a  voice,  for  her,  somewhat  ele- 
vated. 

''I  see  nothing,  my  love,  but  the  proper  civility  and 
politeness  that  are  due  from  a  gentleman  to  a  lady,  and  that 
in  my  younger  days,  every  gentleman  paid,  and  every  lady 
received  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that 
Chatham  is  above  his  generation  in  the  present  case,  as  some 
young  men  might  rather  eschew  paying  attention  to  a  lady 
in  Miss  Burton"s  position." 

"  But  can  you  not  perceive  that  Chatham  is  never  at  his 
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186 — never  himself — except  when  he  is  in  Miss  Burton'8 
teaence  f  He  is  certainly  always  kind  and  gentlemanlike  ; 
y^i  when  does  he  sit  an  hour  at  a  time  either  with  you  or 
^^t  without  finding  some  excuse  for  going  to  the  children  ? 
He  has  faithfully  promised  Violet  this  thing,  or  he  must  do 
tiie  other  for  Rose.  When  driving  alone  with  us,  he  is  ab- 
sent, or  anxiously  inquiring  how  long  our  visit  to  such  and 
such  a  neighbor  will  last^,  but  if  Miss  Burton  is  of  the  party, 
the  drive  can  scarcely  be  too  long.  I  will  say  this  for  him, 
he  is  a  very  bad  dissembler. 

"  My  dear  Georgiana,  I  never  knew  you  so  severe.  I  am 
o%glad  that  he  finds  amusement,  and  is  kept  so  long 
^ongst  us.  I  ihink  he  is  naturally  fond  of  children,  and 
J^olet  and  Rose  are  charming,  everybody  says.  Of  course 
"^  Burton,  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  agreeable,  is 
^  attraction,  but  not  in  the  way  you  mean,  I  am  con- 
^ced." 

"  At  all  events,  it  is  dangerous  for  her :  you  allow  that 
®  18  very  attentive.  There  is  no  reason  that  she  should 
^t  attribute  his  attentions  to  the  right  cause,  —  at  least  to 
hat  I  consider  the  right  cause  ;  and  if,  after  allj  he  docs, 
^  yon  say,  mean  nothing,  the  disappointment  to  her  may 
5  great.*' 

"Depend  upon  it,  Miss  Burton  has  been  too  much  accus- 
''Kied  to  admiration  all  her  life  to  give  more  weight  to  it 
^  it  deserves.  Look  ai  her  reception  of  Lewis  Gwynne'a 
'^evident  devotion.'' 

**  Strange,  dearest  mother,  that  you  can  perceive  in  an 
different  person  what  you  cannot  discover  in  one  so  near  to 
J^ju.  Your  argument  may  be  easily  turned  against  yourself. 
^iss  Burton  is  wholly  uninterested  in  Mr.  Lewis  Gwynne, 
id  receives  his  attentions  accordingly  ;  but  if  you  watch 
irrowly,  you  will  not  see  the  same  indifference  towards 
hatham.  She  certainly  behaves  admirably;  much  more 
iscreetly  than  I  should  have  supposed  she  would  have 
me :  still,  the  blifihes  and  frequent  confusion  tell  tales." 
"Young  ladies  are  always  blushing,  my  dear:  that  is 
)  criterion."  The  Countess  spoke  with  slight  irrita- 
Uty. 

"Try  Chatham,,  mother:   young  military  men  are  not 
ven  to  blushing,  yet  I  have  seen  him  blush  like  a  girl 
lien  you  spoke  of  Mr.  Lewis  Gwynne  and  Miss  Burton.     I 
sure  you  some  stop  must  be  put  to  it." 
is 
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"  We  put  a  stop  to  your  sister's  first  attachment  because 
the  lover  was  not  rich  enough  :  she  married  Mr.  Michelsoiii 
and  was  miserable  for  life.  God  forbid  that  I  should  hare 
the  sin  of  making  her  only  son  miserable  in  the  same  way! 
I  wash  my  hands  of  everybody's  attachments,  and  have 
done  so  ever  since.  Let  them  run  their  natural  course,— 
live  or  die  as  God  appoints.  Not  that  I  see  any  reason  to 
fear  on  the  present  occasion." 

"  His  father  would  never  consent  to  such  a  thing:  you 
know  he  is  hard  as  iron." 

''Harder,  harder  I  You  can  make  something  of  iron; 
yes,  so  you  could  of  him,  —  polish  him  into  steel,  which  is 
harder  still.  I  should  have  a  wicked  satisfaction  in  circum- 
venting him.  Chatham  hinted  the  other  night  that  he  wanted 
him  to  marry  Miss  Erskine." 

'*  My  dear  mother  I  that  is  not  like  you  :  we  must  love 
our  enemies,  and  return  good  for  evil." 

"  He  was  the  death  of  my  child  ;  a  slow,  cruel,  wearing 
death."    The  Countess  was  getting  excited. 

"  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  harm  in  my  speaking 
to  Chatham,  mother,  as  his  nearest  relative  and  most  inte^ 
ested  friend  ?  " 

*"  There  could  be  no  harm;  but  beware  of  putting  into 
his  head  notions  that  would  not  otherwise  come  there. ' 

"He  is  not  quite  so  innocent^s  that.  If  he  is  not  se- 
rious, he  is  flirting  with  Miss  Burton,  and  that  we  ought 
not  to  allow :  she  is  under  our .  protection,  and  we.  stand  in 
the  light  of  her  guardians." 

"You  are  right,  my  love ;  but  I  am  sure  Chatham  is  the 
soul  of  honor." 

"  All  young  men  are  till  they  are  tempted ;  but  hence- 
forth just  watch  them  with  the  new  eyes  I  have  kindly 
given  you,  and  then  let  me  know  whether  you  do  not 
change  your  opinion." 

"Be  it  so,  my  dear;  and  now  let  us  go  and  look  after 
them  ;  I  shall  be  on  the  qui  vive  from  this  time  forth." 

Whilst  the  Countess  and  her  daughter  were  thus  discuss- 
ing their  respective  merits,  Chatham  and-Anna  were  seated 
on  a  piece  of  rock,  watching  the  flowing  of  the  tide.  The 
children  were  gathering  pebbles  and  sea-weed  not  far  off, 
and  the  ponies-  were  quietly  picking  such  bits  of  grass  as 
the  interstices  of  the  rocks  afforded.  Conversation  had 
been  animated  between  the  pair  on  the  rocks,  io  judge  from 
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the  expression  of  their  countenances ;  but  there  was  a  pause. 
Annabclla's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  advancing  waves; 
Chatham's  were  gazing  into  hers,  as  if  to  read  the  meaning 
beneath  their  proud,  defiant  glance. 

"  But  if  my  father  would  coosent,  —  if  I  had  the  means/' 
began  Chatham,  with  hesitation. 

'*  You  know  he  never  will  consent,"  said  Anna,  hastily, 
and  that  your  means  can  only  be  increased  by  the  death  of 
your  grandmother  :  and  God  grant  her  many  more  years  to 
enjoy  her  own  fortune." 

• '  Amen  I  I  am  sure  I  should  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  wish  to  shorten  them.  But  if  you  would  only 
consent  to  an  engagement,  until  times  mend  —  " 

"  Until  I  am  sick  of  teaching,  and  we  are  tired  of  one 
another,  and  finally  break  off  the  engagement  because  you 
find  me  grown  old  and  ugly.  That  is  not  to  my  taste. 
Besides,  do  you  think  your  father  would  consent  to  an 
engagement,  if  he  would  not  consent  to  a  union  ?  " 

'*  But  —  but — of  course,  I  did  not  mean  him  to  know,  — 
that  would  be  madnesa." 

"  And  the  Countess,  and  Lady  Georgian  a,  are  they  to  be 
equally  in  the  dark  ?  "  Miss  Annabella  was  beginning  to 
look  dignified. 

'*  Do  you  think  yourself,  —  would  it  be  advisable  for  them 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  what  was  done  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  my  father's  wishes  ? " 

"  And  do  you  think  *that  I,  —  a  Burton,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  proudest  men  in  the  world,  —  would  stoop  to 
remain  here  as  governess,  knowing  that  I  am  voluntarily 
practising  a  deceit  upon  the  very  family  who  are  fostering 
me  ?     I  had  hoped  you  knew  me  better." 

The  tears  sprang  into  Anna's  eyes,  and  she  attempted  to 
rise,  but  Chatham  detained  "her. 

"Forgive  me,  —  I  am  beside  myself.  I  cannot  bear  to 
lose  you  :  it  is  distraction,  and  I  know  not  what  to  propose. 
Can  you — will  you  suggest  anything,  if  indeed  you  really 
love  me." 

Anna  could  have  said,  ''  Sell  your  horses  and  dogs,  part 
with  some  unnecessary  superfluities,  and  marry  me  on  your 
pay  as  Captain,"  but  pride  and  propriety  equally  forbade 
the  words,  and  summoning  all  her  resolution,  she  said 
proudly  — 

"  My  only  suggestion  is,  that  we  part.  This  kind  of  tor- 
ture is,  at  least,  bad  for  me." 
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"Parti  and  so  coldly  said  1 — and  for  you,  perhaps,  to 
marry  another,  and  forget  me  as  entirely  as  if  you  had  never 
known  me." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  dare  say  not  more 
entirely  than  you  will  manage  to  forget  me." 

"  May  I  not  write  to  you  '(  Is  there  no  way  of  inducing 
you  to  wait  until  —  ?"  Chatham  could  not  help  seeing  a 
kind  of  smile  in  the  eyes  of  his  tormentor,  as  he  paused 
again  on  the  word  '*  until." 

*'  Until  your  grandmother  dies,  —  you  may  as  well  finish 
the  sentence.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  am  very  constant  by 
nature  ;  I  am  sure  I  should  not  be  so  were  I  chained  for  any 
indefinite  period  ;  and  1  do  not  think  you  are  half  as  con- 
stant as  I  am.  Wc  are  not  a  hero  and  a  heroine,  nor  have  . 
we  many  of  the  heroic  attributes,  —  at  all  events,  I  have 
not,  and  I  will  never  promicse  what  I  may  not  perhaps  per- 
form. Besides,  I  do  not  choose  to  belong  to  any  one  whose 
family  would  not  be  proud  to  receive  me  amongst  them.  \ 
am  as  good  as  any  of  you.  Titles  or  money  are  not  supe- 
rior to  a  line  of  unblemished  ancestors,  gentlemen  by  birth 
and  nature.  I  know  how  it  is  ;  your  father  was  selfish,  — • 
you  are  selfish.  You  each  want  me  just  because  you  fancy 
me,  but  would  not  think  me  a  good  match  for  the  other- 
I  choose  to  be  looked  upon  as  equal  by  everybody,  and 
would  not  stoop  to  a  prince  or  an  emperor." 

"  Wlrat  pan  you  mean.  Miss  Burton  ?  "  said  Chatham  in 
evident  astonishment-,  have  I  done  or  said  anything  to  merit 
such  language  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  you  all  are,"  cried  Anna :   "you  talk  of 
equality  as  a  matter  of  course ;  you  say  that  talent  equal* 
izes,  beauty  refines,  family  ennobles ;  but  you  believe  in 
nothing,  act  upon  nothing,  but  money.     Money  I  I  hate  ft(? 
word.     Family  I  yes,  there  is  something  grand  in  a  good 
old  family ;  men  and  women  who  add  lustre  to  one  another'* 
names,   and  become  more  glorious  the  longer  their  race 
exists  ;  but  money  I  paltiy  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  dug  out 
of  the  earth,  I  spurn  it,  and  everybody  that  makes  a  god  of 
it.." 

As  Anna  uttered  the  last  long  speech,  she  rose  from  h^r 
seat,  and  waved  her  hands  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 
The  children,  who  had  been  induced  at  first  by  her  raised 
voice  and  agitated  manner  to  cease  from  their  amusement, 
now  imagined  she  was  beckoning  them  towards  her,  and 
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,  effectually  put  a  stop  to  all  further  con^^rsa- 

t  return  now/'  she  said  impatiently,  and,  taking 
d,  proceeded  towards  the  ponies. 
)fore  Chatham  could  rise  and  follow,  she  had 
t  on  her  pony  and  was  herself  mounted.  Leav- 
lanage  for  Rose,  she  cantered  off*,  accompanied 
^ho  seemed  much  surprised  at  this  mode  of 
They  scarcely  ceased  cantering  until  they 
house,  Chatham  and  Rose  following  more  qui- 
ley  had  two  miles  to  ride,  it  is  not  surprising 
ore  reproached  by  the  Lady  Georgiana  for  the 
;  of  their  ponies  when  they  arrived  ;  but  Anna 
self  ujider  the  plea  of  having  hurried  home  to 
ter  she  had  forgotten,  and  at  once  hastened  to 
execute  the  said  letter,  ller  flushed  and  excited 
aner  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  Lady  Geor- 
isked  Violet  whether  anything  was  the  matter 
urton. 

know,  mamma ;  but  I  think  Cousin  Chatham 
e  been  quarrelling,''  said  the  child, 
lo  you  mean,  love  ?     That  is  not  quite  the  way 
grown-up  people." 

!  heard  their  voices  rather  loud  from  a  distance, 
is  Burton  leave  Cousin  Chatham  in  a  hurry  ;  and 
:ham  looked  so  surprised  I  Oh,  mamma,  I  do 
lave  not  quarrelled!  They  were  such  good 
ys ;  and  Rose  and  I  want  them  to  marry  one 
ery  much." 

you  settle  matters  very  quickly.     I  dare  say 
ot  quarrelled." 

jre  are  Cousin  Chatham  and  Rose  coming  quite 
ad  there  is  the  post-bag,  mamma ;  may  I  take 
I  her  letters?" 

rgiana  opened  the  post-bag,  which  the  footman 
and  speedily  gave  Violet  a  letter  for  Anna.  The 
ith  it  to  Anna's  room. 

1  a  letter  from  your  sister.  Miss  Burton ;  I*know 
ting  and  the  post-mark.  Do  not  quarrel  and  be 
poor  Cousin  Chatham,  if  you  please,  for  1  know 
I  very  much." 

oped  to  kiss  the  child,  and  brush  off  a  tear ; 
18» 
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then* whispering,  "Run  away,  now,  dear,  I  most  read  my 
letter,''  was  again  alone. 

She  opened  Jessie's  letter,  and  read  it.  Signs  of  impa- 
tience  were  occasionally  manifested  as  she  came  upon  the 
following  passages : — 

**  And  now,  my  dearest  sister,  let  me  tell  you  candidly 
what  I  think  of  your  daily  intercourse  with  Captain  Michel- 
son.     It  is  most  dangerous  for  you,  and  must  require  all 
your  care  and  caution  t.o  prevent  disagreeable  results.   It 
was,  to  say  the  least,  selfish  in  him  to  subject  you  to  this 
annoyance.     Pray  do  not  allow  your  feelings  to  get  the 
better  of  your  reason  and  common  sense.     Remember,  that 
whatever  Captain  Michelson  may  say,  or  however  much  he 
may  work  upon  your  feelings,  he  cannot  marry  whilst  \a3 
father  is  against  his  doing  so.     Even  if  he  were,  as  you  onco 
suggested,  ^to  brave  his  father's  anger,  reduce  his  private 
expenditure,  and  marry  you  upon  his  own  pay,  what  woull 
be  the  consequences  ?    For  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  his^ 
do  not  allow  him  to  think  of  such  a  thing.     If  it  is  righfe 
that  you  should  become  his  wife,  circumstances  will  be  &> 
arranged  by  Divine  Providence  as  to  lead  to  that  event :  iT 
not,  I  trust  in  God  you  may  be  strengthened  to  bear  disap- 
pointment :  but,  oh  I  pray  to  be  kept  from  doing  youraefc 
and  helping  another  to  do,  what  is  not  right,  and  may  lead 
to  misery.     Do  not  bo  angry  at  this  sermon.     I  am  so  anr- 
ious  about  you,  darling  Anna.     I  know  the  temptation.    I 
feel  so  much  for  you.     If  we  had  a  mother  to  advise  and 
take  care  of  us,  it  might  be  easier  for  us  to  avoid  tempt»- 
tions ;  but  left  to  ourselves,  we  must  pray  for  guidance  frona 
above,  and  hold  fast  by  one  another.     Even  candor  may 
keep  us  from  some  harm.     I  wish  I  were  near  you,  to  give 
you  such  advice  and  support  as  I  am  capable  of,  in  this,  for 
you,  trying  time.     Endeavor  not  to  let  ambition,  or  a  desire 
to  emancipate  yourself  from  your  present  duties,  overcome 
your  prudence.     It  is  the  first  step  that  misleads.    I  cia 
only  commit  you,  as  I  do  almost  hourly,  to  the  care  of  One 
who  is  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  entreat  you  to  give 
yourself  up,  with  infantine  humility,  to  Ilis  direction." 

Anna  read  the  preceding  extract  more  than  once  before 
she  put  the  letter  down  ;  then  murmured  — 

"  She  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  lovo,  or  she  would  not 
write  thus  of  pnidence  and  reason.  I  feel  that  I  #wonid 
marry  him  tomorrow,  if  he  would  run  the  risk :  I  could  beg 
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starve  with  him.  But  selfish  and  calculating  as  he  is,  he 
11  give  up  nothing  for  me.  Many  captains  marry. 
Jhaw !  he  might  marry  if  he  chose.  I  will  not  see  him 
:aiji,  for  he  is  simply  amusing  himself  with  mo,  —  with 
^  I  flirting,  probably,  with  me  !  And  Lady  Georgiana 
spects  it,  I  am  sure.  How  glad  I  am  that  I  never  —  no 
ver  —  told  him  that  I  loved  him  I  I  would  rather  put  an 
J  to  my  existence  than  let  him '  suppose  I  care  more  for 
Q  than  he  does  for  me.  Yes,  I  am" almost  sure  he  is  tri- 
g  with  me.  As  Jessie  says,  he  had  noYightto  come 
^,  unless  he  could  marry  me.  I  wnll  jiot  speak  to  him 
in,  —  or  I  will  be  colder  than  ice, — or  I  will  torment 

by  flirting  with  that  odious  Lewis  Gwynne,  that  the 
ntess  wants  me  to  marry,  —  or — or  —  I  will  just  tell 

oalmly  that  I  do  not  care  for  him  ;  and  so  have  the  sat- 
-tion  of  mortifying  him,   at  least. *'     And  with  this  laud- 

•  i-esolution  Anna  burst  into  tears. 

Suppose  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Anna  was  most  un- 
Captain  Michelson  was  as  honorable  in  his  intentions 
^xds  her,  as  he  was  undisguised  in  his  attentions ;  but 
^ud,  as  yet,  self-command  enough  not  to  plunge  himself 
her  into  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties,  by  marrying,  before 
^ould  support  her.  lie  knew  that  he  had  rushed  a  great 
I  too  far  already  ;  and  the  worst  part  of  it  was,  that  ho 
Uld  not,  willingly,  withdraw  a  step.  He  was,  in  short, 
desperately  smitten  as  even  Anna  could  have  wished. 
Whilst  Anna  is  aggravating  her  own  feelings  in  the  way 

*  have  described,  the  following  conversation  is  going  on 
Ween  Chatham  and  the  Lady  Georgiana :  — 

"Have  you  oflended  Miss  Burton,  Chatham  ?  '*  asked  the 

tier.     "  I  thought  she  looked  annoyed,  and  it  is  unusual 

r  her  to  arrive  unescorted.*' 

"  Upon  my  word.  Aunt  Georgy,  I  do  not  know.     Ladies 

e  so  odd,  —  you  are  all  so  odd.'' 

"  Will  you  forgive  my  putting  a  home  question,  Chatham? 

)u  are  very  much  struck  with  Miss  Burton  —  that  I  see : 

ly  do  you  pay  her  such  constant  attention  ?  " 

*'  You  answer  your  question  before  you  ask  it,  aunt:  I 

ppose,  because  I  am  struck  with  her.'' 

"  But,  Chatham,  is  it  quite  right  in  you  to  devote  your- 

f  to  her  ?     Will  it  not  raise  notions  that  must  be  disap- 

inted?'* 

**  I  hope  not :  I  assure  you  I  have  no  such  intention.    1 

ve  too  great  a  respect  for  her  and  her  family." 
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"  Did  yoa  know  her  before  she  came  here  as  intimately  tf 
you  seom  to  do  now  ?  " 

**  We  had  been  acquainted  about  a  month  ;  quite  long 
enough  to  know  most  young  ladies.  I  find  three  days  suffi- 
cient, generally ;  but  I  must  honestly  confess  I  do  not  know 
Miss  Annabella  Barton,  yet." 

**  You  like  her,  I  should  imagine  ?  " 

•'  Certainly  :  could  any  one  avoid  liking  a  handsome  and 
agreeable  young  lady  ?  You  like  her  yourself ;  my  grand- 
mother likes  her ;  the  children  like  her  :  the  servants  like 
her  :  and  assuredly  Gwynne  likes  her.  I  hate  singularity , 
so  of  course  I  like  her  too." 

"  You  are  never  serious,  Chatham ;  this  is  not  altogether 
a  matter  for  jesting." 

*'  I  am  not  jesting,  upon  my  honor ;  I  candidly  say  I  like 
her  ;  what  would  you  have  more  ?  " 

"What  would  you  have  more,  Chatham,  is  the  qaes- 
tion." 

**  WTiy,  —  let  me  consider,  —  I  suppose  that  she  sbonld 
like  me ;  that  is  the  next  desirable  point  to  be  gained,  is  it 
not?" 

**  But  if  she  were  to  like  you  too  well  ?  " 

**  Impossible :  unless,  indeed,  you  say,  *  not  wisely,  bat 
too  well.'  which  would  be  unpolite  on  your  part."  Chathana 
spoke  with  assumed  carelessness,  but.it  was  evident  io  hiB 
aunt  that  he  was  troubled  at  heart,  and  knew  not  how  to 
answer  her.     She  continued  with  increased  gravity  — 

'•  My  dear  Chatham,  will  you  allow  me  to  presume  on  two 
things  ?  —  first,  on  my  being  your  aunt :  and  second,  on  my 
being,  to  a  certain  extent.  Miss  Burton's  guardian  and  ch^ 
eron.'' 

'*  Speak  freejy  to  me,  aun:.  I  really  want  some  one  to 
talk  to  who  will  advise  me  disinterestedly ;  not  that  I  erer 
follow  anybody's  advice,  —  you  must  understand  t!»t 
before  we  begin." 

*•  Then  allow  me^  to  say  that,  sorry  as  I  should  be  to  lo«o 
vou,  I  think  the  sooner  ypu  rejoin  your  regiment  the  betr 
ter." 

**  A  very  cool  way  of  telling  your  dearly  beloved  nephei^ 
that  you  want  to  get  rid  of  him." 

"  For  Miss  Burton's  sake,  if  not  for  your  own." 

"  For  mine  much  more  than  hers :  I  assure  you  I  am  the 
most  vulnerable  of  mortals ;  unlike  my  military  predecessor, 
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cbilles,  my  heels  are  the  only  invulnerable  part.  I  never 
-ke  to  my  heels,  but  face  the  enemy,  —  fight  it  out,  my 
3are8t  aunt." 

'*  That  is  wiser  in  war  than  love,  Chatham." 

* '  Au  ccmiraire :  all  violent  passions  are  alike  ;  give  them 
ee  Tent,  and  you  get  rid  of  them ;  bottle  them  up,  and 
ley  get  rid  of  you." 

"  But  seriously,  Chatham." 

"Seriously,  aunt.  You  mean  to  infer  that  I  am  in  love 
^th  Miss  Burton,  and  she  with  me  ;  or  mutual.  Quite  true, 
is  regards  your  humble  servant,  —  doubtful,  as  regards  the 
rouiig  lady.  There  I  I  have  made  a  clean  breast  of  it ;  now 
^  ^iil  anticipate  all  you  have  to  say.  My  father  will  never 
-onsent ;  cut  me  ofl'  with  a  penny,  or  less,  —  no  penny  at 
^U.  1  know  that ;  he  has  told  me  so  already.  My  most 
'xcellent  grandmother  and  charming  aunt  will  highly  disap- 
'fove,  and  bring  forward  frequent  and  numerous  most  con- 
^iicing  arguments  to  show  the  folly  of  my  proceedings, —  my 
^  small  stock  of  prudence  will  rise  up  against  me,  —  and  I 
^all  1)0  condenmcd  on  all  sides.  But  now  I  must  inform 
^^  that  the  young  lady  herself  is  the  only  influential  oppo- 
-'^t.  She  distinctly  refuses  to  engage  herself  to  me,  either 
'V^x^ly  or  openly,  —  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  upon  pride 
'd  principle  both  ;  and  sefeing  little  probability  of  matters 
^^ding,  she  suggests  the  propriety  of  immediate  separa- 
^^-  I  tell  you  this,  that  you  may  understand  Miss  Bur- 
^'b  conduct,  and  exculpate  her  from  any  designs  on  your 
^*<^eless  nephew.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  care  who 
'i^'^s  that  I  am  sincerely  attached  to  her,  and  would  marry 
^'^  "to-morrow  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  my  father,  —  that  is 
*  ^a,y,  if  she  would  have  me." 

,'*  -ind  the  separation,  Chatham  ?  "  asked  the  Lady  Geor- 
?*^a  anxiously. 

**I  shall  be  compelled  to  part  from  you  all,  my  dear 
^^t,  to-morrow,  unless  you  can  get  Dr.  Jones  to  write  me 
^  sick-certificate.  I  have  been  doing  my  best  to  sham  ill- 
5^^8,  and  I  tell  you  honestly  that  I  should  either  have 
"^oken  my  leg  or  painted  myself  red  for  scarlatina  this  very 
fuelling,  if  Miss  Burton  had  been  more  encouraging.  As  it 
^,  I  suppose  I  must  go." 

Chatham's  gayety  was  fairly  ended,  when  he  came  to  the 
**\  suppose  I  must  go,"  and  his  face  assumed  an  expression 
Of  BQcn  real  pain  and  sorrow  that  his  aunt  went  up  to  him 
%Dd  put  her  hand  affectionately  on  his  shoulder. 
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'*  My  dear  Chatham,  are  you  really  so  mach  distressed/'' 
she  asked. 

'*  My  dear  aunt,  we  all  have  our  little  private  feelings^    ■ 
and  it  is  long  since  I  have  known  the  real  kindness  of  reJar 
tions.     I  am  pained  at  bidding  you  all  farewell.'* 

"  But  we  should  always  be  glad  to  see  you ;  why  not 
come  oftener? '' 

**  The  truth  is,  that  when  one  is  fairly  in  the  worid,  and 
surrounded  by  its  pleasures,  one  does  not  know  how  to  get 
away  from  it.  Vogue  ia  galere :  I  shall  be  in  it  again  to- 
morrow, heart  and  soul,  I  dare  say,  and  forget  all  the  goo<J 
I  have  gained  in  this  quiet  place." 

"  Chatham,  how  volatile  you  are  I     Can  you  never  b^ 
serious  five  minutes  at  a  time  ?  '* 

"  Ten,  if  you  please,  my  dear  aunt;  and  I  never  felt  mor^ 
serious  in  my  life.*' 

"You  make  one  laugh  in  spite  of  one's  self,  Chathan^ - 
There  is  one  consolation  in  the  matter :  you  will  never  di^ 
of  a  broken  heart." 

"  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that ;  just  feel  mine  at  this  mc^ 
ment.  It  will,  at  least,  prove  to  you  the  unsoundness  o^ 
the  fable  that  all  lovers  lose  their  hearts." 

Lady  Georgiana  placed  her  hand'  on  her  nephew's  sid^^ 
and  started  back  when  the  rapid  pulsation  of  his  hea^^ 
seemed  to  strike  away  the  hand  that  would  have  restrain^^ 
it. 

"My  dearest  Chatham,  what  is  the  matter f'  shjf 
exclaimed,  much  alarmed. 

"  It  is  always  so  when  I  am  excited,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  Miss  Burton  will  have  to  answer  for  it,  I  suppose,  forsh^ 
is  decidedly  its  innocent  cause  on  the  present  occasion.  Bo^ 
pray  do  not  look  so  terrified.  I  am  simply  a  sentimental 
young  man,  and  subject  to  occasional  palpitations.  Doei 
not  that  sound  romantic  ?  Now  I  am  going  to  make  my- 
self fascinating,  for  a  last  coup  de  main  on  the  obdurate  fiur 
one ;  "  and  thus  speaking,  Chatham  hastened  from  the  room, 
looking  very  pale,  and  having  succeeded  in  alarming  the 
Lady  (xcorgiana  very  much." 

Siiortl}'  after  the  family  party  met  at  tea.  The  Coontess 
was  the  only  one  of  the  elder  branches  who  spoke  or  seemed 
as  usual.  Thoy  talked  of  Chatham's  departure  on  the 
morrow,  of  which  Anna  had  been  previously  apprised  hj 
him,  and  which  had  led  to  the  conversation  ou  the  Misiiore. 
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(Latham  was  grave  and  thoughtful,  except  when  he  occa- 
sionalJj  exerted  himself  into  unnatural  sallies  of  gayety, 
and  Anqa  reserved  and  silent.  The  Lady  Georgiana  looked 
mieasily  from  oiie  to  the  other,  but  read  nothing  in  Anna's 
countenance  but  an  increased  degree  of  hauteur.  She.was 
angry  with  herself  for  feeling,  for  the  first  time,  displeased 
with  the  beauty  and  grace  of  which  she  had  before  been  an 
admirer.  She  wished,  however,  not  to  make  known  by  her 
manner  to  Anna  that  she  had  become  acquainted  with 
Chatham's  secret ;  and  the  effort  to  appear  herself  threw  a  ' 
restraint  over  her,  which  plainly  indicated  to  Anna  that  she 
at  least  suspected  it.  This  made  Anna  tjven  colder  and 
iiiore  distant  to  Chatham  than  she  otherwise  would  have 
been. 

The  pair  who  were  really  sincerely  and  disinterestedly 
attached  to  each  other,  parted  that  night  with  a  cold  touch 
of  the  fingers,  which,  while  it  almost  broke  their  hearts, 
conveyed  a  lie,  since  it  told  to  each  of  the  carelessness  and  * 

worldliness  of  the  other,  whilst,  in  truth,  the  afiection  and  ^ 

devotion  of  both  had  never  been  so  fervent.  God  only 
knows  how  often  loves  and  friendships  have  been  severed 
forever  by  the  chill,  loose  grasp  of  the  hand  after  some 
Blight  misunderstanding.  The  parting  succeeds  to  the 
toach,  cold  and  heartless,  and  the  friends  who,  a  few  hours 
l>efore,  thought  that  they  were  firm  as  a  rock,  are  perhaps 
divided,  as  the  rock  by  the  earthquake,  never  again  to  be 
united. 
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Thk  following  morning  Chatham  left  at  daybreak.  He 
^^to  meet  the  London  mail  at  soqie  distance,  and  was 
obliged  to  start  early.  His  aunt  was  the  only  person  up  to 
^  him  off,  at  least  the  only  one  down  stairs.  He  had  gone 
^  lu8  grandmother's  room,  at  her  request,  to  bid  her  fare- 
y^Oi  and,  in  passing,  had  run  into  his  little  cousins'  sleep- 
^S  apartments  to  give  them  a  kiss,  as  they  lay,  unconscious, 
o>^  their  pillows.  He  had  fancied  that  he  heard  sounds  as 
^f  aome  one  moving  as  he  passed  Anna's  room,  but  dared 
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not  hope  she  had  risen  to  see  him  again  at  that  eaily  hour. 
Whilst  swallowing,  at  his  aunt's  request,  a  cup  uf  coffee, 
he  said,  "  Do  not,  for  my  sake,  allow  what  I  have  told  yon 
to  influence  your  manner  towards  Mfss  Burton.    She  would 
be  miserable  if  coldly  treated  ;  indeed,  I  am  persuaded  would 
not  remain  with  you  a  day.     If  there  is  fault  anywhere,  it 
is  on  my  side.     She  has  always  been  prudent.    She  will 
probably  be  glad  when  I  am  gone,  as  I  feel  that  I  have  tor- 
mented her  by  proposing  things  that  could  never  take  place. 
I  am  the  most  unlucky  fellow  in  existence.     If  I  could  only 
have  fallen  in  love  with  Miss  Erskine,  I  might  have  beea 
perhaps,  —  but  never  mind.     Human  nature  has  her  ow0 
ways  of  teasing  herself,  and  one  of  them  is  never  to  let  her 
own  flesh  and  blood  fall  in  love  with  the  desirable  persoa- 
And  now,  God  bless  you  I     Write  to  me  ;  and  if  you  would 
only  tell  me  if  Miss  Burton  is  well,  or  seems  to  care  aboat 
my  leaving,  or  —  " 

"I  will  not  promise  even  to  name  her,  Chatham,  so  jo%x 
must  not  expect  it." 

Chatham  kissed  his  aunt,  feigned  to  have  left  something 
up  stairs,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  once  more  the  door  of 
her  he  longed  to  see  ;  muttered  "  Fool  that  I  am  ! "  to  him- 
self ;  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  kissed  his  aunt  agaim* 
looked  up  the  stair-case,  as  if  expecting  to  see  an  apparitioo^ 
when  he  re-entered  the  hall,  and  finally  found  himself  in  hi« 
aunt's  open  carriage.     He  kissed  his  hand  to  her  as  th^ 
coachman  drove  ofi*,  and  on  passing  a  certain  bedroom  win- 
dow,  gazed  earnestly  up  at  it,  and  again  kissed  bis  hand' 
When  he  did  so,  however,, he  little  thought  that  there  was^ 
tearful  eye  and  an  anxious  face  looking  upon  him  from  behind 
the  half-closed  window-curtains.     Anna  was  up  and  dressed- 
She  perceived  the  wave  of  the  hand,   and  fearing  thai^ 
Chatham  hAd  seen  her,  hastily  withdrew.     The  movemen'^ 
revealed  a  portion  of  her  dress  and  hand  to  him,  and  he  hacS 
the  somewhat  melancholy  satisfaction  of  knowing -that  sh^ 
must  at  least  have  been  thinking  of  him. 

From  this  time  there  was  a  change  at  Plas  Ayron^ 
Strange  it  is  that  love  and  lovers  invariably  bring  changes -i- 
If  it  and  they  are  happy,  they  are  so  engrossed  in  ead^ 
other  that  everybody  else  is  weary  of  them,  and  wishing 
them  fairly  married  and  out  of  the  way  ;  if  unhappy,  the^ 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  rest  of  the  inmates  of  the  bouse  thejf" 
are  in,  and  an  outer  darkness  over  themselves.    Thus  Asiu^^ 
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^'^i'ng  out  of  spirits  herself,  no  longer*ciilivened  her  friends 
and  pupils  with^the  airy  cheerfulness  that  had  before  char- 
^terized  her.     By  fits  and  starts  she  was  excited,  and 
apparently  gay,  always  striving  to  appear  so,  and  by  striv- 
^g,  only  making  her  melancholy  more  apparent.     She  even 
flirted  desperately  with  Lewis  Gwynne,  and  almost  con- 
trived to  convince  the  Countess  that  she  liked  him  ;  until,  to 
^e  surprise  of  everybody,  he  proposed,  and  received,  to 
his  o^wn  astonishment  and  indignation,  a  decided  refusal.   In 
vaia  the  Countess  pleaded  the  eligibility  of  the  match,  the 
liFiag-  in  prospect,  the  pleasure  of  having  Anna  for  a  neigh- 
^r  :    she  only  excited  the  ill-suppressed  wrath  of  Anna, 
^ho,  majestically  waving  her  hand,  inquired  whether  her 
ladyship  really  thought  that  she  would  marry  a  evirate,  and 
Bettlo  for  life  in  a  country  parsonage.     So  magnificent  was 
8he,  that  she  quite  put  down  the  excellent  Countess,  who 
^fg'^u  to  suspect  there  must  be  some  truth  in  her  daugliter's 
vie^  of  the  case.     This  conviction,  however,  only  made  her 
kinder  than  ever  to  Anna.      That  eacrifice  of  one  dear 
^^g'hter  on  the  altar  of  Mammon,  and  her  love  for  that 
daughter's  son,  kept  her  feelings  acutely  sensitive  on  all 
matters  of  the  heart.     She  would  rather  have  seen  a  run- 
away match  between  the  pair,  and  poverty  afterwards,  than 
^®  Bplendid  misery  of  riches  without  love. 

The  Lady  Oeorg^ana  did  her  best  to  show  no  change  of 
manner  to  Anna.  There  was,  however,  a  change  :  scarcely 
*  stififness,  scarcely  a  coolness,  but  a  shade  of  distance  and 
haughtiness  that  would  have  been  imperceptible  in  any  one 
lesa  free  from  pride,  both  by  nature  and  self-discipline,  than 
8be  ^as.  Anna  perceived  it,  and  grew  reserved,  and  ten 
times  as  haughty  in  return. 

In  the  course  of  some  months  it  was  evident  that  her 

health  was  failing,  as  well  as  her  spirits.      She  required 

^^^itement,  and  with  Chatham  had  disappeared  all  that  was 

excitable.    The  ifcionotony  of  her  life  began  to  weary  her ; 

she  longed  for  home,  for  change  ;  she  sighed  for  Jessie  and 

h^  Bisterly  love  and  counsel ;  she  felt  that  she  could  not 

get  on  without  it.     Even  if  she  did  not  follow  her  advice,  still 

she  desired  it  vivd  voce,  and  wished  to  be  able  to  give  vent  to 

^er  suppressed  feelings.     We  have  long  known  that  she  had 

^0  Belf-restraint  except  that  engendered  by  pride,  and  knew 

nothingp  of  self-discipline.  .  She  thought  she  would  broach 

^Q  SQbject  to  the  Lady  Oeorgiana ;  but  then  she  remem- 
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bered  having  refused  Christmas  holidays,  upon  the  plea  of 
preferring  them  in  the  summer ;  she  remembered  also  that 
she  had  no  money.     How  the  forty  pounds  she  had  received 
for  her  first  half-year's  salary  had  gone  she  did  not  know- 
She  had   sent  innumerable  presents  home,  and  had  paid 
wonderful  sums  for  carriage,  in  spite  of  Jessie's  remoi*" 
strances.     She  had  given  untold  shillings  and  half-crown^ 
to  troops  of  Irish  beggars,  who  regularly  beset  her  in  h^* 
walks  ;  she  had  fed  every  servant  in  the  house  at  varioc*^ 
times,  and  in  return  for  various  kindnesses  ;  she  had  la^^"* 
ished  silver  on  every  pretty  peasant-girl  or  curly-head^^ 
child  that  pleased  her  fancy ;  in  short,  she  had  spent  c^^ 
given  away  her  money,  without,  as  the  saying  is,  '/havia^ 
anything  to  show  for  it."     True,  she  possessed  a  few  mor^ 
dresses,  some  of  which,  the  Countess  had  given  her,  and  hm^ 
added  to  her  store  of  amusing  books. 

One  day  the  Lady  Georgiana  had  taken  the  children  for  ^ 
drive :  Anna,  pleading  headache,  did  not  accompany  thenCB^  - 
The  Countess  sent  for  her,  and  they  had,  what  she  liked  no'^^ 
better  than  anything  else  at  Plas  Ayron,  a  teie-a4ete,  Tlm^' 
Countess  was  genuinely  fond  of  her,  and,  with  tnie  Iris^t* 
warmth  of  heart,  always  tried  to  make  her  happy.  She  wo** 
her  to  talk  unreservedly  to  her  of  all  but  of  Chatham.  The^ 
were  not  often  alone  together,  and  now  Anna  felt  as  if  sIb^ 
had  a  great  deal  to  say,  if  she  could  only  summon  courag"^ 
to  say  it. 

It  was  rather  a  cold  autumn  day,  and  the  Countess  w»^ 
seated  by  a  fire.  One  of  the  children's  low  stools  was  ne*-^ 
her,  and  Anna  had  placed  herself  upon  it,  so  that  she  wa-^ 
occasionally  obliged  to  raise  her  face  to  her  companion ;  aa^ 
sometimes,  when  confused,  she  bent  it  over  her  lap.  Tb^ 
picture  was  a  pretty  one ;  —  dignified  age,  and  gtacefol  ^ 
grateful  youth. 

"I  am  quite  sure  you  are  not  well,"  said  the  Countess ^ 
"  and  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  witJ^ 
you." 

Anna  could  have  answered,  "  Who  can  minister  to  amia^^ 
diseased?"  but  she  simply  replied,  "that  she  really  dl^ 
not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  but  she  sometim^^ 
felt  tired  and  languid  and  unfit  for  her  duties." 

"  I  think  a  little  port-wine  and  bark  might  set  you  up." 

"  Medicine  never  does  me  any  good ;  and  I  am  wotB^ 
than  a  child  in  taking  it.  I  should,  perhaps,  force  myself ^^ 
swallow  it  twice,  and  then  throw  it  away." 
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"  That  would  be  a  bad  example  for  your  pupils  ;  they  are 
not  too  strong-minded  in  that  matter/' 

"  Oh  I  I  fear,  my  dear  madam,  that  I  am  not  a  fitting  ex- 
ample for  them,  just  now,  in  many  ways.  I  do  not  struggle 
against  my  weakness,  —  I  cannot,  as  some  can,  teach  when 
I  have  a  violent  headache.  I  feel  my  patience  vanish 
when  my  spirits  are  not  good.  I  am  not  fit  to  be  a  gov- 
erness." 

Anna  was  very  despondent.  Everything  connected  with 
her  had  suddenly  put  on  a  mourning  robe :  the  very  sun 
^ore  black  in  her  sight. 

"  You  are  nervous,  I  think,''  said  the  Countess  kindly, 
*'  and  teaching  is  irksome  to  every  one  under  those  circum- 
Btaxices.     Perhaps  change  of  air  would  do  you  good." 

' '  Yes,  yes  ;  if  I  could  go  home  I  My  sister  would  cure 
^^^,  ' — she  always  does ;  I  am  sure  I  should  be  well  at  Fair- 
fieldj' 

'  *  1  dare  say  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  go  home 
^or  a  time  :  my  daughter  would  have  no  objection,  and  the 
chilcjren  would  not  be  the  worse  for  a  holiday." 
.  '  *  Oh,  thank  you !  thank  you  I  "  exclaimed  Anna,  clasp- 
"^S*  the  Countess's  hand  and  looking  up  at*  her  brigfitly. 
^^t.  her  countenance  suddenly  fell :  she  remembered  her 
moxicy  difficulties. 

**  Some  obstacle?"  inquired  the  Countess.  "Will  you 
Dot^  confide  in  me  ?  I  am  sincerely  your  friend,  and  might 
^^^^t  you  with  advice." 

"1  could  not  afibrd  the  journey,"  murmured  Anna  ;  "  I , 
"*^o  no  money." 

**  What!  You  surely  — "  the  Countess  pausecf,  not 
jikirkg  to  intrude  further  into  the  secrets  of  Anna's  account- 
0001$; 

'  *  I  am  so  foolish  —  so  extravagant  —  so  careless  I  I 
P^^wit:  and  I  deserve  to  sufler.  Whilst  Jessie  is  study- 
"*&    to  save  for  every  one,  I  save  for  no  one,  and  do  no 

.  -A. una  hid  her  face  on  her  lap,  and  her  long  curls  fell  over 
^*-  She  was  not  in  the  habit  of  making  confessions  to  any 
^^  but  her  sister,  and  the  words  she  had  uttered  slipped 
frc>nj  jjer  unawares.  Neither  was  the  Countess  a  demon- 
'f'^^^tive  person,  usually ;  but  Anna's  emotion  caused  her, 
*^*'  the  first  time,  to  lay  her  hand  on  her  head,  half  caress- 
^Sly,  half  soothingly.    The  unexpected  kindness  caused 
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Anna  to  look  up  into  the  Countees's  face,  and  then  to  eer-^ 
the  gentle  hand  and  imprint  a  very  affectionate  kies  upon 
Trifling  as  the  action  of  each  to  the  other  seems,  it  had 
strange  effect.  The  slight,  familiar  touch  of  the  CounteEP^ 
who  was  generally  di^iified  in  her  courtesy,  opened  tfc^ 
springs  of  Anna's  loving  heart,  melted  its  pride,  and  ma^^ 
it  ready  to  confess  faults  and  failings,  nay,  even  little  weaK 
nesses,  more  difficult  to  acknowledge  than  glaring  defecta^i 
whilst  the  warm  kiss  of  gratitude,  and  the  bright,  affection 
ate  glance  of  the  young  girl,  aroused  almost  maternal  feess 
ings  in  the  breast  of  the  Countess.  A  sudden  recollection 
of  her  own  beautiful  daughter,  who  had,  years  ago,  onc3 
sat  at  her  feet,  half  J)roken-hearted,  after  having  given  uz: 
an  engagement  at  her  request,  flashed  upon  her,  and  brougE 
the  tears  to  her  eyes.  Hers  had  been  a  look  of  anguish,  n  ^ 
of  gratitude :  how  much  dearer  the  eyes  that  now  met  hex — 
She  thought  of  that  daughter's  son,  and  of  his  yieldin^H 
loving  nature,  so  like  his  mother's.  She  longed  to  ma-^ 
him  happy,  and  to  atone  to  him  for  the  wrong  she  had  *do^ 
his  mother.  Thoughts  of  the  "  how  and  wl^n  "  came  f 
her  mind  :  and  as  they  came,  again  the  kindly  hand  stroll 
the  black  locks  of  the  wondering  Annabella. 

"  If  you  go  home  for  a  holiday  and  a  change  of  i  ' 

said  the  Countess,  "  you  will  promise  to  return  to  us  T    /^S 
cannot  afford  to  lose  you." 

"Oh,  yes!  yes  I  "  exclaimed  Anna,  "I  would  not  lea^ 
you  for  the  world;"  ^ 

"  You  must  remember  this  promise,  or  my  daughter  ^^^ 
'  not  readily  forgive  my  helping  to  send  you  away  from    ^ 
And  as  to  the  dear  children,  uiey  would  be  miserable  w^ti 
out  you." 

Anna  thought,  for  the  moment,  that  she  should  be  eqn^J 
miserable  without  them,  and  she  said  so. 

Just  at  this  part  of  the  conversation  the  c^uriage  wheeb 
were  heard  at  a  distance.  The  Countess  rose  from  her  seaty 
and  went  to  an  escritoire,  from  which  she  took  a  well-fili«^ 
purse. 

"  You  have  done  your  best  to  amuse  and  please  me,"  Bb0 
said,  "and  that,  I  know,  disinterestedly,  because  at  fii*^ 
you  rather  feared  and  shunned  mo ;  I  should  like  to  ple800 
you.  Will  you  allow  me  to  defray  the  expenses  of  yoii' 
ioumey  to  and  from  this  place?  You  must  bring  back 
health  and  spirits  in  return." 
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he  purse  fall  gently  into  Anna's  lap,  and  stooping 
ressed  her  lips  upon  her  forehead, 
^o  to  your  room,  and  I  will  speak  to  my  daughter 
NVhen  we  meet  again,  it  will  all  be  settled/' 
ain  effort  to  utter  the  words,  "  I  do  not  deserve 
vas  gently  impelled  from  the  room  by  the  Count- 
ortly  succeeded  therein  by  the  Lady  Georgiana. 
atess  soon  made  known  to  her  daughter  Anna's 
i  her  own  promise  of  seconding  them. 
k  it  the  wisest  plan  possible,"  said  the  Lady 
"  and  she  has,  undoubtedly,  urell  earned  her 
The  children  have  done  very  well,  particularly 
tham  came  ^  and  I  can  keep  them  at  their  rcssons 
y.     I  only  wish  Chatham  had  never  come  here ; 
8  gone  smoothly  since  he  left." 
>u  not  think,   my  love,  that  your  manner  has 
•wards  Miss  Burton  ?  " 

Qowingly.     I  intend  to  be  the  same;  but  it  is 
to^eel  open  with  a  person  who,  you  know,  holds 
irhich  is  no  secret  to  you,  and  which  both  are 
lacious  of  guarding." 
I  it  not  be  better  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding 

ot  for  worlds  I     I  would  not  have  her  suppose 
ight  it  even  possible  that  there  could  have  ever 
ling  serious  between  her  and  Chatham." 
hy?" 

sparity  of  their  conditions,  —  our  own  relative  po- 
his  father^s  opposition,  —  how  can  you  ask  why, 
other?  The  very  notion  is  too  absurd.  Under 
stances  could  such  a  marriage  take  place." 
o  not  practise  your  own  precepts,  Georgiana.  I 
here  are  insuperable  obstacles  at  present,  but  not 
name.  I  have  often  heard  you  calmly  and  trust- 
uss  the  shortness  of  life,  and  the  •  folly  of  the 
uinctions  of  rank  that  run  away  with  so  much  real 
This  was  all  in  the  abstract  then  ;  you  have  not 
ring  it  home.  I,  who  am  soon  going  out  of  this 
)  that  where  the  '  poor  of  spirit '  reign,  have  only 
to  realize  the  fact ;  so  it  is  no  wonder  you  have 
n  it.  We  are  slow  to  perceive  the  truth  that  God 
)ecter  of  persons,  and  that  we  shall  be  sternly 
L  of  our  pride  of  heart.  He  knows  that  I  shall 
19* 
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have  much  to  answer  for ;  I  pray  not  to  add  to  the  long  catar 
Jogue/' 

The  Lady  Georgiana  blushed.     She    was    a    Chrifltia'^ 
woman,  but,  as  her  mother  said,  had  not  yet  strength  suflftc 
cient  to  put  in  practice  her  own  theory.     She  had  much  o  * 
the  leaven  of  this  world  clinging  about  her ;  who  has  not^  ^ 
She  took  the  Countess's  hand  tenderly,  and  said  —  ^ 

'*  Dearest  mother,  I  do  not  think  we  need  dispute  tb^'^ 
point.  Yoji  yourself  own  that  there  are  insuperable  obst  -^ 
cles  in  this  very  disagreeable  affair ;  and,  until  these  a^^ 
surmounted,  we  must  let  it  rest.  When  that  happens,  ^^^ 
can  talk  it  over  again.  I  dare  say  both  Chatham  and  Mi^^ 
Burton  will  console  themselves  ;  they  are  not  consta^^ 
enough  to  die  of  broken  hearts.''' 

"Constancy  is  too  beautiful  a  thing  to  jest  upon,  n^^ 
love.  Wherever  I  have  'seen  it,  I  have  observed  gre^^ 
strength  of  character  and  depth  of  feeling  ;  and,  even  in  tt::^ 
bad,  it  elevates  and  refines.  I  hope,  for  his  own  sak^ 
Chatham  may  possess  it.  I  should  esteem,  if  I  could  d^=> 
love  him,  all  the  more  for  it.  Sometimes  very  volati/^ 
people  are  constant.'' 

/'  Not  often,  I  fear,  my  dear  mother  ;  and  in  the  presei^^ 
instance  I  must  be  allowed  to  separate  my  hopes  from 
yours." 

The  Countess  rose,  and,  pointing  solemnly  upwards,  saii 
"  Oh  I  let  not  pride  divide  our  hopes ;  but  let  them  soar 
together,  bearing  one  another  up  to  that  heaven  which  we 
can  only  enter  through  the  merits  of  One  whose  perfect  life 
taught  us  the  very  essence  of  humility." 

The  Lady  Georgiana  embraced  her  mother  tenderly,  and 
said  she  would  go  at  once  and  tell  Miss  Burton  that  she 
could  leave  whenever  she  liked.  She  went  accordingly  *. 
and  her  manner  was  so  much  more  cordial  to  Anna  than  it 
had  been  for  some  time  past,  that  she  began  to  think  the 
Fates  were  weaving  some  especial  web  in  her  favor.  She 
did  not  venture  to  put  Chatham  in  as  one  of  the  threads, 
because  she  felt  assured  that  he  was  independent  of  the 
smiles  or  frowns  of  the  inmates  of  Plus  Ayron ;  but  she 
hoped  that  some  favorable  change  connected  with  him  had 
taken  place.  By  and  by,  however,  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  the  said  change  was  occasioned  by  a  knowledge 
obtained,  she  did  not  pretend  to  understand  how,  that 
Chatham  had  quite  given  her  up.     This  suggestion  of  80DQ« 
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liry  took  such  strong  possession  of  her  mind,  that  it 
1  up  much  of  the  pleasure  implanted  by  the  Countess, 
ist  her  again  on  her  reserve  and  dignity. 
I  resolved  to  set  off  in  a  day  or  two  for  home.  Once 
g;  obtained  permission  to  depart,  she  could  not  rest 
3he  was  fairly  off.  She  and  her  little  pupils,  assisted 
3ir  maid,  worked  night  and  day  at  preparations,  and 
othes  were  ready  and  her  boxes  packed  in  a  singularly 
space  of  time.  Never  before  had  she  anticipated  hol- 
with  such  nervous  excitement,  —  never  felt  the 
S8  anxiety  and  longing  for  home  that  she  now  did. 
78  a  spoilt  child,  always  fretting  under  restraint,  it 
id  to  her  as  if  the  last  nine  months  of  teaching  had  been 
portable,  and  she  longed  for  perfect  liberty  as  if  she 
een  an  imprisoned  bird,  instead  of  one  allowed  to  fly 
je  through  pleasant  aviaries,  subject  only  to  a  slight 
iianship.  Poor  Anna  I  like  all  those  who  allow  passion 
ling  to  master  their  prudence  and  common  sense,  she 
herself  miserable  without  due  cause,  and  stiffered 
perhaps,  from  imaginary  evils,  than  many  a  better- 
ited  mind  might  have  done  from  real  ones. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

%XN  we  return  to  Fairfield,  and  meet  with  a  cheerful 

i  of  old  friends.     It  is  the  afternoon  of  a  bright  autumn 

ind  the  sun  is.  looking  good-humoredly  down  upon  the 

geon-housc' and  surrounding  apple-trees.     Beneath  the 

•trees,  great  heaps  of  apples  pf  every  variety  of  size 

olor  are  lying ;  patiently  awaiting  the  hour  when  they 

be  ground  and  squeezed  into  cider. 

i,  glancing  occasionally  with  pitiless  eye  upon  them, 

sie  Burton. 

ncle  James,  look  here,"  she  says,  picking  up  a  non- 

,  "  what  will  you  say  to  this  ?  " 

hamc  I  shame  I  "   exclaims  Uncle  James,  seizing  the 

,  and  inflicting  a  wound  upon  it  with  grinders  even 

cruel.     "  You  ought  to  see  that  not  one  good-keeping, 

aoos  eating-apple,  is  swept  up  with  the  rest.'' 
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"  But  we  have  such  a  plentiful  crop  this  year,  Uncle,  that 
wo  have  all  become  careless." 

"  You  will  make  a  fortune  by  cider  alone,  girl.    What  do 
you  think,  Joe  ?  " 

"  Vamous,  master,   vamous,"  said  the  old  farm-serranty 
who  stood  by  ;  ''just  step  here  and  zee  the  zider." 

"  Here  come  the  Captain,  Nelson,  and  Pynsent,"  said 
Aunt  Betsey,  moving  up  the  orchard  towards  the  gentlemen 
she  anncTunccd,  whilst  Uncle  James,  and  Jessie,  with  a  blual* 
on  her  face,  entered  the  pigeon-house. 

The  ground-floor  of  this  building  contained  the  large  cider- 
mill,  now  worked  by  some  four  lusty  men ;  —  and  round- 
about the  troughs  intq  which  the  cider  was  dropping  firor*^ 
the  reed  above  them,  several  children  were  kneeling,  doubt^ 
fully  occupied. 

"You  young  thieves  and  vagabonds  I''  cried  Uncl^ 
James  in  a  thundering  voice,  "  I'll  have  you  all  put  iutc^ 
the  stocks  this  very  minute  ;  this  is  the  way  our  cider  di^^^ 
appears,  and  we  poor  farmers  are  out  of  pocket  at  the  enc^ 
of  the  year.  It  was  only  ten  minutes  ago  I  routed  you  awaj^ 
from  the  apples,  and  here  you  are,  getting  tipsy  in  th^ 
cider-house."  And  here  commenced  a  game  that  it  waa^ 
good  to  see. 

The  children,  who  were  engaged  in  drawing  the  swee  ^^ 
cider  into  their  mouths  through  tlie  tubes  of  reeds,  and  whcr» 
^new  Uncle  James  very  well,  suddenly  threw  down  thei  ^^ 
reeds,  and  ran  to  the  other  side  of  the  mill.     Uncle  Jame*  j^ 
in  violent  assumed  wrath,  pursued  them  :  and  the  urchins  ^ 
who  enjoyed  the  fun,  dodged  him  round  the  mill,  shriekiD^? 
with  laughter.    Jessie  could  not  be  an  unconcerned  spect**^ 
tor  of  the  play,  but  joined  in  it,  by  intercepting  a  child  hen^ 
and  there,  and  placing  him  within  arm's  reach  of  her  uncles  ^ 
who,  when  he  fancied  he  had  just  caught  him,  would  fiiKi 
Jessie  ready  to  lend  a  hand  on  the  other  side,  and  aid  hi^ 
escape.    The  men  and  their  windlasses  were  at  a  stand-stills 
for  it  was  jmpossible  to  help  looking  on ;  whilst  Uncl^ 
James  puffed  round  the  mill. 

At  last.  Uncle  James  fairly  caught  one  of  them,  and  hold' 
ing  him  firmly  with  one  hand,  sat  down  leisurely  on  a  coraef 
of  the  machine,  took  out  Lis  handkerchief,  and  began  to 
wipe  his  face  with  the  other. 

'  Now,  you  young  vagabond,"  he  said,  stopping  at  intei*' 
breath,  "  I've  caught  you.    fm  going 
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)ut  you  in  prison,  and  make  an  example  of  you.  You  '11 
no  more  apples  and  cider ;  they  '11  work  you  to  death ; 
shall  go  to  the  tread-mill,  not  the  cider-mill,  you  little 
lin.  Here's  Miss  Burton  coming  to  hold  you  fast  whilst 
nd  you  with  my  handkerchief.    There  she  is,  do  you 

he  child  looked  through  the  large  doors  into  the  orchard, 
saw  that  Aunt  Betsey  was  approaching,  followed  by 
e  gentlemen.  He  now  b^gan  to  struggle  for  ftreedom 
ood  earnest ;  for  he,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  compeers, 
i  Aunt  Betsey  in  extreme  awe,  as  the  grandest  and  most 
icular  lady  in  the  universe.  As  he  could  not,  however, 
I  her  in  greater  awe  than  did  Uncle  James,  he  had  only 
truggle  until  she  suddenly  walked  into  the  mill,  a  step 
Uncle  James  little  expected,  and  an  honor  rarely  con- 
ed. 

There,  I 'ir catch  you  again  by  and  by,"  said  the  good 
ler,  letting  the  boy  go,  and  rising  with  great  pertur- 
on ;  for  Aunt  Betsey  must  have  seen  him  in  durance 

Sad  little  thieves,  ma'am,  drinking  all  the  cider,"  he 
tinned.  "Ah,  Cap'en,  good  day;  I  wish  you'd  been 
5  to  punish  those  young  topers  :  and  the  young  Cap'en, 
;  how  d  'ye  do.  Master  Nelson  ?  I'm  in  two  minds 
at  shaking  hands  with  you  :  you  've  never  been  to  see 
since  you  came  back  from  Scotland,  near  two  months  ago. 
V  friends  against  old  ones,  eh  ?  " 

Don't  say  that,"  cried  the  Captain ;  "  Nelson  is  a  good 

in  the  main,  and  he  has  been  waiting  for  his  lazy  old 
er." 

No  need  to  make  excuses,  Cap'en.  Where  there's  a 
.  there 's  a  way ;  and  I  dare  say  if  I  had  a  pretty  niece 
vro  living  with  me,  he  'd  find  out  the  old  barn  often 
ugh." 

lere  Uncle  James  winked  at  the  Captain,  and  then  at 
8ie,  and  the  Captain  nodded  approvingly.  Fortunately 
Jessie,  she  was  at  the  other  side  of  tho  mill,  whither 
ison  walked,  who  had  seen  the  knowing  wink,  and  seen 
vith  less  annoyance  than  usual. 

*  I  wonder  whether  you  remember  when  we  used  to 
nk  cider  through  reeds,  Jessie  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  took 
d  up  in  his  hand. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Jessie,  "but  I  dare  say  you  could 
t  do  it  now." 
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"There's  a  challenge,  Nel,"  said  Pynsent;  "let us  see 
whether  you  or  I  could  perform  best ;  ''  and  he  knelt  down 
by  the  trough,  and  began  to  give  very  hearty  pulls  at  the 
reed,*  inhaling  thereby  the  eweet  liquid.  Nelson  evidently 
thought  the  operation  undignified,  and  refrained  from  follow- 
ing his  example,  whilst  Jessie,  who  had  lost  much  of  her 
old  freedom  with  Nelson,  did  not  repeat  the  challenge,  con- 
tented for  the  moment  with  the  fact  that  he  had  again 
alluded  to  old  times. 

"  1  remember  that  you  were  anxious  to  carry  a  few  hogs- 
heads with  you  to  India,"  she  said  ;  "  did  you  ever  wish  for 
them  when  there  ?  '' 

"Indeed  1  did;  I  should  often  have  been  thankful  for  a 
can  of  old  '  Zummerzet,'  on  many  a  broiling  march.  By  the 
by,  Jessie,  you  have  never  yet  had  the  tiger-skins  I  brougbt 
you  ;  they  are  waiting  your  acceptance  at  home  now.  I 
will  bring  them  down.'' 

"  I  don't* think  Mr.  Skinner  would  approve  of  that,"  said 
Pynsent ;  "I  know  I  should  not,  if  I  were  he." 

Jessie  laughed,  and  Nelson  asked  what  Pynsent  meant. 

"  Only  that  if  Jessie  is  not  already  engaged  to  Mr. 
Skinner,  —  soon  expected  to  write  himself  Sir  Jedediah 
Skinner,  Bart.,  —  she  soon  will  be  ;  and  a  capital  match,  1 
can  tell  you.  I  expect  him  1  j  cancel  the  mortgages,  and 
free  Fairfield.  What  an  invaluable  brother-in-law!  As 
heir  and  head  of  the  family,  I  am  decidedly»for  the  match. 
I  shall  '  throw  physic  to  the  dogs,'  and  live  on  my  estate, 
and  on  my  sister  and  brother  Skinner.  I  hope,  Jessie,  you 
will  keep  better  cheese  and  fresher  biscuits." 

"  Ah  I  what  a  pattern  Jessie  is  I  "  broke  in  the  admiring 
Captain,  addressing  with  his  eyes  Uncle  James,  and  with  his 
heart  his  son  Nelson  :  "  to  pay  off  another  hundred  this  year 
again,  and  injure  nobody  I  " 

"  You  are  unjust.  Captain  Burford,"said  Pynsent;  "yon 
know  1  helped  :  you  never  give  me  any  credit.  I  put  the 
whole  of  that  blessed  ten-pound  Bank  of  England,  that  the 
strange  gentleman  at  the  inn  gave  me,  for  curing  bis 
spasms  —  "  * 

"  Alias  giving  him  peppermint  water  and  ammonia  for 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  caused  by  eating  too  much  cheese 
after  dinner,"  said  Jessie. 

"  He  called  me  a  very  clever  young  practitioner^  ICai 
Impudence,  and  gave  mo  his  card,  in  case  of  my  ever  prac- 
tising in  London." 
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"  By  the  way,  Nevy,  how  is  old  Molly  ?  "  inquired  Uncle 
James. 

"  Now,  uncle,  that  reminds  me :  if  you  ever  send  for  me 
on  any  of  those  old  women's  errands  again,  I  won't*  go.  I 
rode  two  good  miles  out  of  my  way,  through  the  wood :  I 
saw  Molly :  very  ill  she  was,  to  all  appearance.  I  left  her  a 
dose  of  innocent  medicine,  that  I  took  with  me,  that  could 
do  no  harm  if  it  did  no  good.  I  went  again  with  more  med- . 
icine.  '  Dear  heart  I  Fm  a  sight  better,'  said  she.  I  did  not 
see  much  change  myself.  I  went  a  third  time,'  when  I 
thought  she  must  have  taken  all  the  medicine,  and  carried 
more  in  "my  pocket;  together  with  some  warm  flannel  gar- 
ment from  Jessie,  for  her  rheumatism.  She  was  gone  out, 
so  I  went  into  the  house  and  waited  her  return.  I  amused 
myself  by  looking  at  the  backs  of  three  old  books  on  the 
ehelf.  Took  {hem  down,  and  lo  I  behind  them  were  my  two 
bottles  of  medicine,  untouched,  and  the  corks  undrawn.  I 
sat  down  in  righteous  wrath  with  the  bottles  before  me. 
Molly  soon  came  hobbling  in,  with  an  apronful  of  something. 
I  was  too  indignant  to  speak,  but  pointed  to  the  bottles. 
•Lord  bless  you.  Master  Pynsent  I  —  I  ax  your  pardon.  Dr. 
Snsent,  —  but  I  war  told  of  a  zarten  cure,  and  I  just  tried 
i^urst.'  '  What  was  it  1"  I  asked.  '  Pobble  broth,  doctor.' 
'  What  the  dense  is  that  ? '  said  I :  I  could  have  sworn  with 
all  my  heart.  '  Pobble  broth  is  pebbles  boiled  in  water ;  and 
then  you  drinks  the  liquor.'  I  requested  further  information 
as  calmly  as  I  could.  *  There  be  a  vamous  zpring  down  a 
mile  in  the  wood,  as  runs  over  thizen  zort  o'  pobbles  :  they 
be  good  for  the  rheumatiz,  I  was  told.  I  had  zome  vetched, 
and  boiled  'em.  I  velt  better  a'most  directly.  I  tried  'em 
again,  and  in  a  day  or  two  was  able  to  go  and  vetch  'em  ; 
and  now  I  be  a'most  total  cured.'  'I'm  glad  to  hear  it,' 
said  I ;  '  then  you  don't  want  this  ; '  and  I  drew  forth  the 
flannel  article.  I  took  up  the  bottles,  and  poked  them  and 
the  flannel  into  my  pocket  again,  and  walked  away  to  where 
I  had  tied  up  my  horse.  '  Lord  bless  you.  Doctor,'  screamed 
Molly,  '  if  you  knowed  how  I  zuffers  in  my  back  and  arms.' 
'  Take  plenty  of  pobble  broth,'  cried  I,  and  rode  away." 
"  And  the  flannel  jacket?"  said  Jessie,  laughing  heart- 

ay. 

**  I  relented  when  I  met  her  grandson,  and  sent  it  back  to 
her,  recommending  him  to  tell  her  to  dip  it  in  the  broth 
before  she  put  it  on.    He  grinned,  and  said,  '  she  's  a'most 
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crazed  aboat  that  brotk,  Znr/  And  there  end  my  tisHs  to 
Molly/' 

"  Haw !  haw !  haw !  '^  shouts  Uncle  James,  over  and  above 
the  laughter  of  the  rest. 

*'  Too  may  laagh.  Squire,  but  I  will  send  you  abOlfoi 
the  medicine  and  attendance/'  said  Pynsent. 

''  Why,  you  had  your  medicine  again,  Nery ;  and  thi 
receipt  for  the  rheumatism  may  be  worth  thousands  to  jou 
Haw !  haw  I  haw !  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  but  I  c«&' 
help  it,"  and  the  old  pigeon-house  rang  with  laughter,  whicl 
communicated  itself  to  the  men,  idling  over  the  windlasses 

Aunt  Betsey  looked  pomplacently  majestic,  and  Unci 
James  was  satisfied.  His  reverence  of,  and  fear  of  offend 
ing  Aunt  Betsey,  never  diminished ;  whilst  her  BufTerance  c 
him  had  visibly  increased  since  the  Michelson  defalcation. 

"Here  comes  a  lady-caller,  Jessie,"  said  Pynsent;  "k 
me  hide  behind  the  door  till  she  passes/' 

"Who  is  it?"  said  Jessie,  looking  up  the  orchard 
"  How  like  the  walk  is  to  Anna's  I  I  declare,  if  I  did  nc 
know  it  was  impossible,  I  should  think  it  was  Anna  I " 

"  God  forbid  I "  muttered  the  Captain  involuntarily. 

Jessie  went  outside,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  fly4 
rather  than  running  up  the  orchard,  whilst  the  lady  took  I 
equally  sudden  flight  towards  Jessie,  and  they  were  imoK 
diately  in  each  other's  arms. 

It  was,  as  we  all  know,  Anna,  who  had  purposely  avoid£ 
announcing  her  arrival ;  and  the  confusion  and  various  sei 
sations  she  occasioned  were  indescribable.  Perhaps  tl 
only  members  of  the  party  who  experienced  immixed  plea 
ure  at  seeing  her  were  Jessie,  and  her  uncle  and  aun 
Captain  Burford  saw  his  new  hopes  blown  away  like  soa 
bubbles,  and  Nelson,  at  a  l^ow,  felt  his  new  strength,  tli 
had  taken  him  months  to  build  up,  pulled  down.  All  pc 
sonal  feeling  was,  however,  soon  forgotten,  in.  lamentatit^i 
over  Anna's  sickly  appearance.  Everybody  perceived  th 
there  was  something  wrong  somewhere,  although  Jesi 
alone  knew  where  the  blister  drew.  She  looked  pale  ai 
thin,  and  the  rich  bloom  that  had  flushed  her  face  when  si 
led  Fairfield,  had  faded  into  a  hectic  hue,  that  alann< 
Jessie  more  than  she  liked  to  acknowledge,  even  to  hcrse 

That  night  the  sisters  sat  up  late.  Captain  Michelson  w 
the  subject  of  their  conversation.  Anna  assured  Jess 
that  they  had  given  each  other  up,  and  that  she  had  cm 
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liome  tu  brush  off  all  old  recollections.  The  tearful  glance 
belied  her  words,  but  Jessie  strengthened  her  in  her  resolve, 
although  she  saw  that  pride,  and  not  propriety,  had  caused 
her  to  make  it.  Even  to  her  sister,  Anna  found  it  impossible 
to  reveal  the  depths  of  her  heart ;  but  she  knew  that  far 
down  in  its  recesses  lay  the  image  of  Chatham  Michel  son, 
covered  and  choked  up  by  many  unkind,  bad  feelings,  — that 
ill  weed,  pride,  superabounding,  —  yet  never,  she  believed, 
to  be  quite  rooted  out.  Still,  what  she  most  longed  for 
was  an  opportunity  of  showing  Chatham  that  she  did  not 
care  for  him.  Had  his  father  now  been  at  her  feet,  she 
flight  have  married  him,  —  even  him,  — to  prove  to  the  son 
that  others  would  be  proud  to  wear  the  jewel  he  had  cast 
off.  Had  some  venerable  earl  or  duke  only  proposed  for 
^fr,  with  what  sumptuous  delight  would  she  have  received 
liina  as  a  suitor  I  not  because  she  wished  to  be  a  countess  or 
a  duchess,  —  though  she  was  ambitious  of  worldly  rank,  — 
but  to  pierce  Cha&am's  heart  with  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence. She  did  not  tell  Jessie  this  :  she  did  not,  at  once, 
quite  feel  it  herself, — but  a  circumstance  that  occurred 
during  her  holidays,  revealed  the  power  of  the  tempter. 

When  she  had  been  a  few  days  at  home,  she  chanced  to 
^eet  Lady  Mansford,  who  at  once  invited  her  to  the  park. 
She  did  not  wish  to  go,  and  pleaded  illness.  Her  ladyship 
would  nurse  her.  After  frequent*  refusals,  she  consented  to 
spend  a  long  day  with  her ;  and  went  accordingly,  the  fol- 
lowing week.  As  if  by  some  preconcerted  plan.  Lady  A 
M-ansford  talked  of  nothing  but  the  Michelsons,  and  their  ^ 
mutual  friends  in  Wales.  It  was  a  natural  subject  of  con- 
y^i'sation  between  them,  still  Anna  fancied  there  was 
intention  in  what  appeared  to  be  merely  the  heedless  gossip 
^^  a  woman  of  the  world.  Underneath  the  gossip  there 
y^^,  certainly,  a  desire  to  discover  whether  Anna  was  at  all 
luterested  in  the  Michelsons,  which  Anna's  careless  manner 
catiuely  bajffled. 

**  You  know,"  said  Lady  Mansford,  "  that  Mr.  Michel  son 
*|ad  his  son  were  said  to  have  had  a  quarrel ;  some  say  about 
the  election,  others  say  about  Mi^  Erskine." 

"I  was  not  aware  of  it,''  replied  Anna,  scarcely  conscious 
"^^  BJie  was  telling  a  falsehood. 

After  the  election,  which,  by  the  by,  was  a  shameful 
affair  and  won  by  bribery,  Mr.  Michelson  went  abroad,  his 
usual  place  of  refuge  under  annoyances.    This  last  seasoa 
20      • 
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he  returned  to  London :  I  sa\i^  him  frequently.  He  was  look- 
ing remarkably  well,  and  younger  than  ever.  It  was  about 
the  time  of  Captain  Michelson's  return  from  his  Welsh  trip. 
Miss  Erskine  was  in  town, — you  remember  her, — I  think 
Captain  Michelson  always  admired  her,  but  did  not  choose 
to  let  it  be  seen,  lest  he  should  be  supposed  to  be  a  money- 
hunter  ;  but  his  father  -always  wished  him  to  propose  for 
her." 

''I  thought,''  said  Anna,  "that  when  Captain  Michelson 
left  Wales,  he  intended  rejoining  his  regiment,  quartered  in 
the  north  of  England." 

''I  believe  he  did  so  ;  but  hearing  his  father  was  in  Eng- 
land, he  got  extended  leave,  and  came  to  town.  He  was 
again  thrown  into  Miss  Erskine's  society,  and  I  thought 
matters  were  progressing  fairly,  when  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
London." 

"Ah,  indeed  !  "  said  Anna,  by  way  of  saying  something, 
whilst  a  pang  shot  through  her  heart. 

"  You  know  Captain  Michelson  must  have  money,  in  spite 
of  his  delicacy  about  it."  . 

"  I  suppose  so  ;  his  father  is  so  poor  I  "  said  Anna,  satir- 
ically. 

"  His  father,  my  dear  I  he  will  probably  marry  again,  and 
ccrvtainly,  during  his  life,  will  not  do  much  for  his  son." 

"Is  Miss  Erskine  much  admired?"  asked  Anna, care- 
lessly. "She  seemed  good-natured,  but  I  never  thought 
her  pretty ;  and  the  gentlemen  used  rather  to  laugh  at 
he?;" 

"  Oh  I  she  is  much  thinner,  and  therefore  better  looking. 
She  is  reckoned  very  handsome  in  town." 

"  London  society  must  have  peculiar  notions  of  beautji 
said  Anna,  who  was  beginning  to  feel  her  coiirage,  and 
therewith  a  portion  of  her  pride  and  satire,  rise  :  t^*  she  would 
never  have  stnick  me  as  even  good-looking." 

"  Gentlemen's  and  ladies'  beauties  are  always  of  different 
kinds.  I  think  men  generally  like  rather  plump  women. 
You  know  George  the  Fourth's  '  fat,  fair,  and  forty.' " 

Lady  Mansford  came  precisely  under  this  class,  and  Mi* 
Erskine  under  the  two  first  divisions  of  it :  whereas  Ann» 
was  dark  and  slight. 

"  Certainly  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste,"  said  Ann** 

"  Arc  you  an  admirer  of  Miss  Erskine's  personal  app^^J* 
ance.  Sir  Thomas  ?  "  she  %dded,  as  that  gentleman  entered 
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he  room.  He  had  previously  greeted  Anna  with  great 
undness,  and  remarks  on  her  altered  looks. 

**  1?  no  I ''  replied  he,  laughing :  "  who  is  ?  She  cannot 
lelp  being  like  a  very  large  wax  doll,  because  she  was  not 
he  founder  of  her  own  good  looks.  In  your  presence  we 
lave  no  room  for  the  admiration  we  sometimes  bestow  on 
lolls."  Anna  blushed  and  felt  pleased,  whilst  Lady  Mans- 
brd  bit  her  lips. 

The  arrow  had  struck  home,  nevertheless,  whether  inten- 
ionally  aimed  or  not.  Anna  left  Mansford  Park  that  night, 
nore  than  ever  resolved  to  forget  Chatham  Michelson,  and 
3ucklcd  up  in  an  armor  of  pride  and  resentment,  proof 
igainst  the  incursions  of  all  gentler  feelings. 

From  that  day  she  forced  her  spirits  into  their  old  chan- 
Qel ;  walked,  drove,  and  amused  herself.  Every  one  but 
Jessie  thought  her  gay  as  of  old,  but  she  saw  the  occasional 
depression,  and  guessed  the  cause.  She,  poor  girl,  saw  also 
much  more  that  it  was  pain  and  grief  for  her  to  see  :  Anna 
encouraged  rather  than  repulsed  the  quiet,  but  too  evident 
attentions  of  Nelson.  The  pale  face  and  delicate  appear- 
ance of  Anna  had  made  fresh  impression  on  him.  He  did 
not  allow  himself  vanquished,  but  again  the  reserve  with 
Jessie  and  his  father  proved  that  all  was  not  right. 

As  Pynsent  was  much  occupied.  Nelson  frequently  took 
Anna  long  drives  for  health's  sake,  accompanied,  it  is  true, 
by  Aunt  Betsey,  and  sometimes  by  Jessie,  but  as  danger- 
DU8  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  alone  with  her.  He  was  now 
constantly  at  Fairfield,  attracted  by  that  irresistible  charm 
that  Anna  possessed,  and  that  nobody  could  describe.  He 
walked  with  her,  —  listened  to  her,  —  gazed  on  her,  —  and 
finally  gave  himself  up  to  his  love  for  her ;  or,  more  prop- 
erly, his  passion  :  for  the  pure,  true  love,  that  is  the  birth 
of  friendship  and  esteem,  and  mutual  confidence,  he  had 
given  in  his  boyhood  and  youth.  With  Anna  he  had  little 
in  common :  yet  he  adored  her,  worshipped  her.  He  was 
reserved,  deep-thinking,  and  far-seeing.  Naturally  an  ad- 
mirer of  simplicity  and  goodness  in  all  things  :  himself  pos- 
sessing somewhat  of  his  father's  straightforwardness  of 
character,  and  hating  duplicity :  with  strong  aflfections  for 
the  few  he  could  esteem,  and  who  knew  and  loved  him ; 
but  with  no  art  of  acquiring  general  admiration,  or  sponta- 
neous tenderness,  either  from  woman  or  man.  Those  few 
who  did  know  him  intimately,  especially  those  who  had 
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been  with  him  in  his  boyhood,  and  witnessed  the  many  geo- 
'j^    erous  actions  and  fine  minute  traits  of  character,  that  he  al- 
ways tried  to  conceai,  conceived  and  preserved  a  strong  at- 
tachment for  him :  others  considered  him  cold  and  stem  • 
some  thought  him   even  hard  of  heart,  because  his  strong 
sense   of  justice  frequently  overcame  his  kinder  feelings  • 
few,  if  any,  thought  him  capable  of  the  passion  of  love- 
But  there  it  was  in  his  breast :  buraiug,  consuming  him, — - 
as  those  alone  are,  perhaps,  consumed,  who  are  outwardly 
cold  and  reserved  to  the  world  at  large.     Hidden  fires  th»* 
find  no  vent  arc  the  most  dangerous.     Long  the  master  i>f 
himself  and  of  those  who  knew  him  well,  he  was  now  eo- 
tirely  overcome.     Beauty,  the  subtle  poison,  —  the  temp*^ 
^  ing  serpent,  —  had  done  the  work :  and  yet  he  fully  under- 
stood  Anna's  true  character.     But  her  very  faults  became 
beauties,  —  there  was  in  each  something  so   captivating"- 
If  she  said  a  perverse  thing,  it  was  said  with  a  grace  so  p€?- 
culiar,  that  it  instantly  became  a  talisman   wherewith  t^> 
draw  the  resisting  wiU  of*  others  towards  her :  and  if  sh^ 
said   a  pleasant  thing,  that  will,  then  unresisting,  leapt  for^ 
ward  to  meet  her,  as  it  were,  before  she  could  finish  utter-' 
ing  the  words  that  were  on  her  lips. 

And  so,  with  this  attractive  creature  Nelson  was  in  love-- 
Willingly  or  unwillingly,  all  about  them  gradually  perceivec^ 
-it.  Even  Dinah,  in  a  half-condoling,  half-mirthful  strain^ 
began  to  talk  to  Jessie  about  Mr.  Nelson  and  Miss  Anna««^ 
But  Jessie  soon  caused  her  to  cease,  by  a  very  decided  dis— ' 
approbation,  both  in  face  and  manner,  and  by  sending  her"^ 
at  once  away  on  some  errand  that  she  improvised  for  th^ 
occasion.  Then  Jessie  went  to  her  chamber,  and  bolted  the^ 
door.  Shall  we  intrude  upon  her  privacy,  and  lay  bare  hei^ 
feelings  ?  Yes,  we  will,  because  such  feelings  are  an  honoi^ 
to  her,  and  an  example  to  others. 

On  her  knees,  by  her  bedside,  —  lowly,  —  lowly  I     Not^ 
leaning  against  the  bed,  but  with  her  head  almost  touching^ 
the  ground,  she  pours  out  her  grief  to  One  who  has  listened^ 
to  her  unselfish  prayers  for  others,  for  years  and  years. 
She  sobs, — low,  smothered  sobs.     She  cannot  weep.     "11^ 
is  so  hard  I  so  hard  I     Her  sister,  —  the  child  of  her  love  C- 
She  whom  she  has  nursed,  and  fondled,  and  watched  anA- 
taught,  ever  since  their  dear  mother  gave  her  to  her  charg^^ 

on  her  deathbed  I     To  come  between  her  and  her  love, 

the  one  pure,  hallowed  love  of  her  whole  life  I     0  God,  thi^^ 
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is  too  bitter  a  draught  for  pure  human  nature  f    Any  one 
eljBe!  oh,   any  one  else  I     If  she  could  only  have  been  so 
tried  by  another  I     She  deserved  chastisement  I  but  oh  I 
riot  through  her.     And  that  sister  did  not  love  him  ;  she  did 
not  care  for  him  ;  she  could  not  understand  him,  and  never, 
noTer  make  him  happy,  or  he  her.     Oh,  pain  !  oh,  agony  I '' 
Still  the  low  sob,  as  if  her  heart  would  break.     Arouse  thy- 
soJf,  poor  Jessie  !     These  pains  must  be  borne  and  over- 
<^ome.     She  does  arouse  herself.     She  does  summon  to  her 
^i<J  the  one  true  safeguard,  —  she  prays.     She  prays  to  be 
fcs  u.pported  and  taught  to  act  aright  through  this  great  an- 
S"iaish,  whatever  may  be  its  end  :  she  prays  to  be  preserved 
t'-rom  jealousy  and  evil  thoughts  of  her  sister  ;  she  prays  to 
^o  enabled  to  overcome  an  affection  that  has  grown  with 
^or  growth,  and  strengthened  with  her  strength.     Long  and 
oa^mestly  she  prays,  and  the  sobs   soften  into   tears,  like 
clouds  into  dew.     She  arises,  strengthened  and  refreshed, 
^s  all  thdse  arise  who  ask  aright.     She  goes  towards  the 
<^pon  window,  and  lets  the  fresh  autumn  breeze  play  upon  her 
falling  tears,  and  silently,  gradually,  dry  them  up.     A  pair 
^f    ^white  pigeons  fly  upon  the  window-sill ;  unconsciously 
^^e  strokes  them,  and  gathers-  a  rose-bud   that  is  thrusting 
^^  pretty  lips  towards  her,  as  if  to  offer,  kisses  and  con  sola- 
^^c>n.    She  looks  across  into  her  garden,  and  the  perfumes 
^  t;he  fiowers,  the  humming  of  the  bees  around  their  hives, 
^^    soft  cooing  of  the  pigeons,  seem  to  steal  through  the 
va,oant  senses  into  the   preoccupied   soul,  and   insensibly 
soothe  and   calm.     "  So  many  blessings,"   she  murmurs, 
''  ^nd  yet  ungrateful  and  discontented  ! ''     A  little  scratch- 
1^^   and  whining  at  the   door,  —  she   pays  no  attention ; 
louder  and  more  imperative  it  grows.     Sho  opens  the  door. 
1^  iDursts  a  beautiful   Scotch  terrier,  that  Nelson  brought 
from  Scotland  and  had  given  to  her  ;  it  is  of  the  real  long- 
haired, bright,  intelligent,  faithful  Ayrshire  breed,  and  has 
the  wmning,  attractive  ways  of  its  race,  — jumping,  biting, 
S^nabolling,  pulling  at  her  gown,  —  it  will  be,  and  at  last  is, 
attended  to. 

"Poor  Sandy  I  "  ejaculates  Jessie,  taking  him  up  in  her 
*^,  and  again  letting  a  tear  roll  down  her  cheek.  With 
^2?^k  perception,  and  a  feeling  beyond  instinct,  Sandy  licks 
^*  the  tear,  and  rubs  his  long,  soft  hair  against  her  face, 
*Qd  fixes  his  bright  black  eyes  upon  her,  and  asks,  as 
plainly  as  dog  can  ask,  what  is  the  matter.  She  strokes  bia 
20* 
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pretty  head  and  Bmiles.    He  is  more  satisfied.    She  puts 
him  down  on  the  high  window-seat  upon  which  she  has  been 
leaning,  and  with  one  hand  on  his  l5ack,  again  looks  aero bb 
into  her  garden.     "Tap,  tap,"  at  the  door.     "Wanted, 
Miss,  please,''  says  Dinah  without,  "  directly,  please,  Miss." 
"  I  will  come,"  says  Jessie,  and  goes  to  her  ewer,  pours  out 
water,  and  washes  her  face.     It  is  no  good  for  her  to  attempt 
to  efface  the  traces  of  tears,  for  there  they  are.     With  one 
more  silent  prayer  for  help,  she  leaves  her  room,  and  walks 
slowly  down  the  passage,  little  Sandy  pulling  at  her  gowTi. 
Just  entering  the  front  door  are  Nelson  and  Anna,  who  have 
been  walking  through  the  corn-fields.     She  hurries  past 
them,  hiding  her  face,  but  saying,  as  cheerily  as  she  can  — 
"  You  must  have  your  jelly  now,  Anna,"  and  hastening 
into  her  pantry,  she  prepares*  a  glass  of  clear,  bright  jelly 
for  that  rival  sister,  who  little  thinks  what  sad  tears  dim  her 
eyes  as  she  does  so. 


CHAPTER  XXIII.    * 

Just  at  the  close  of  Anna's  holidays,  when  she  was  think- 
ing of  returning  into  Wales,  and  dreading  the  prospect  of 
beginning  to  teach  again.  Nelson  proposed  for  her,  and  was 
accepted :  yes,  accepted  !  We  will  take  a  slight  glance  into 
their  hearts.  Nelson  was  madly  in  love,  and  he  did  what 
almost  every  one  so  desperately  smitten  would  have  done,— 
made  an  effort  to  win  the  girl  who  had  taken  hold  of  his 
affections.  He  looked  upon  his  early  attachment  to  Jessie 
as  a  brother's  love  for  his  sister :  so  different  was  it  from  his 
present  frame  of  mini.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  she 
entertained  similar  feelings  for  him,  or  else  he  took  nothing 
for  granted,  and  did  not  care  to  think  about  it.  He  knew  ^ 
that  no  shadow  of  an  engagement  had  ever  existed  between 
them,  save  in  his  father's  will  and  imagination ;  and  that 
since  his  return  from  India,  nothing  but  the  mere  common- 
places of  friendship  had  passed  between  them.  In  his  mind, 
therefore,  the  only  drawback  was  his  father.  He  resolved 
to  try  his  fate  with  Anna  first,  and  to  tell  him  only  if  h® 
succeeded.      Having  succeeded,  nothing,  —  not  evea  hi> 
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mger,  —  seemed  of  moment  to  him.  The  only  thing 
:o  feel  careless  about  was  meeting  Jessie.  He  did 
'  why  it  was,  but  he  wished  her  away.  This  was 
ing  feeling  in  his  mind  regarding  her ;  alas,  poor 

nna  ?  Hers  was  a  troubled  heart.  She  had  resolved 
.  Nelson,  if  he  proposed  for  her,  even  before  he  did 

consulted  no  one,  —  trusted  no  one,  —  not  even 
ecause  she  knew  that  she  would  condemn  her.  She 
3  prove  to  Chatham  that  she  could  marry  well,  — 
r,  like  himself,  with  equally  good  expectations, 

better ;  moreover,  she  was  anxious  to  marry.     Now 

had  given  her  up,  she  had  no  wish  to  remain  at 
ron ;  she^  began  to  grow  tired  of  her  position  of' 
IS ;  she  liked  the  prospect  of  going  to  India,  where 
Id  be  as  a  queen,  instead  of  in  the  doubtful  position 

held.  She  would  forget  Chatham, — was  forget- 
pising,  hating  him  almost.  She  esteemed  and  ad- 
3lson,  and  knew,  despite  his  reserve  even  with  her, 
vorshipped  her  very  shadow.  She  liked  such  wor- 
Q  such  a  proud,  shy  man,  almost  as  much  as  the 
miration  of  the  gay,  light  Chatham ;  she  tried  to 
9  liked  it  better.  She  thought  only  of  herself.  She 
hether  she  was  acting  rightly  by  Nelson,  or  others 
)nged  to  her.  To  do  her  justice,  she  did  not  know 
3ie  loved  Nelson.  She  was  a  child  when  he  went 
id  thought  of  the  old  story  of  the  intended  mar- 
a  mere  jest.  Since  his  return,  whenever  he  had 
[ler  society,  it  was  evident  that  he  h^d  always  been 

to  her ;  had  spoken  little  to  Jessie,  and  had  left 
len  she  went  into  Wales.  She  knew  that  his  father 
ssie  best,  and  wished  Nelson  to  marry  her  ; .  but  as 
J  impossible,  and  as  there  was  no  apparent  love  on 
side,  she  saw  no  reason  why  she  should  not  accept 
be  would,  in  short,  have  done  anything  to  feed  h«r 
nd  to  annoy  Chatham  Michelson.     She  was  quite 

to  keep  her  promise  of  returning  into  Wales,  and, 
1  she  dreaded  the  disclosure  of  her  engagement,  had. 
I  undefined  wish  to  know  what  the  Countess  would 
it,  and  to  strive  to  discover  whether  Chatham  were 
.  of  it.  She  also  anxiously  desired  to  prove  to  the 
jorgiana  that  she  could  marry  well,  although  her 
and  herself  might  think  her  beneath  them.     With 
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all  these  conflicting  feeling's  in  her  mind,  Anna  acoeptc*«l 
Nelson,  and  tried  to  make  him  believe,  without  directl>' 
telling  him  so,  that  she  did  so  from  affection. 

Tlie  intelligenco  was  variously  received  by  the  friends  of 
the  parties.  Captain  Burford  was  so  much  enraged  that  h<5 
declared  he. would  never  speak  to  his  son  again,  never  enter 
Fairfield  whilst  Anna  was  there,  never  countenance  such  » 
marriage,  leave  all  his  fortune  to  Jessie,  who  was  the  rights 
ful  wife  for  his  son,  and,  finally,  go  away  from  home  until  i* 
was  all  over.  Although  his  wrath  did  not  lead  him  to  the&e 
extremes,  it  cooled  into  a  settled  displeasure.  He  avoided 
Nelson,  scarcely  spoke  to  him  when  they  met,  and  when  b« 
did  speak,  it  was  with  an  effort  to  suppress  a  burst  of  pas- 
sion; did  not  enter  Fairfield,  but  wrote  a  long  letter  of  . 
complaints  and  condolence  to  Jessie ;  and  set  his  fac© 
against  the  match.  Pynsent  was  almost  as  much  annoyed  aB 
the  Captain,  and  spoke  so  severely  to  Anna  about  her  vanity  in 
marrying  for  the  mere  sake  of  marrying,  —  her  hcartlessnes** 
in  accepting  a  man  she  did  not  care  for,  and  her  thought^ 
lessuess  of  others  who  might  care  for  him,  that  he  roused 
every  bad  passion  of  her  breast,  and  made  her  resolve  to 
go  through  with  the  affair,  if  only  to  prove  to  Pynsent  that 
he  should  not  domineer  over  her. 

Aunt  Betsey  and  Uncle  James  looked  rather  favorably 
upon  the  match,  and  did  not  enter  minutely  into  all  its  in© 
and  outs.  A  wedding  to  them  was  a  wedding,  and  they 
were,  bachelor  and  old-maid-like,  very  ^lad  to  canvass  all  itd 
details.  The  only  one  of  the  party  who  did  not  know  what 
course  to  pursue  was  Jessie.  Her  heart  was  sore,  but  sh^ 
struggled  hard  to  prevent  the  wound  from  being  known.  A^ 
the  roots  of  her  affection  had  been  planted  years  and  year* 
before,  so  they  had  penetrated  deeply  and  intricately  into 
every  crevice  of  her  nature,  and  it  would  have  been  impoe" 
sible  for  her  to  tear  them  out  without  throwing  down  tbo 
structure  into  which  they  had  so  curiously  entwined  them- 
selves. All  she  could  do  was  to  hide  them ;  to  heap  iip  > 
earth  upon  them,  and  keep  them  underground ;  cut  off  aH 
the  fresh  shoots,  and  let  them  creep  on  unknown  to  any  on© 
but  herself.  There  they  were,  and  there  they  must  remain 
until  she  died,  and  they  died  with  her.  Outwardly  she  wa* 
calm  and  composed ;  less  cheerful,  perhaps,  to  a  loving' 
anxious  eye,  like  Pynsent's,  but  unchanged  towards  Nelson 
and  Anna.    The  one  was  too  engrossed  with  his  own  sdSd^ 
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)ine8s  to  think  much  of  anything  else ;  the  other  was 
nuch  tak^n  up  with  her  own  various  plans,  hopes,  fears, 
tumults,  to  cast  a  look  upon  Jessie, 
ten  did  Jessie  endeavor  to  speak  to  Anna  upon  this 
;ct,  so  near  her  heart,  and  to  court  her  to  pour  out  her 
feelings  to  her,  but  she  could  not  do  it ;  the  words  faded 
cr  lips.  She  knew  that  Anna  did  not  love  Nelson,  and 
onged  to  entreat  her  to  pause  before  she  committed  the 
e  of  marrying  him,  and  dragged  both  herself  and  him 
misery ;  but  the  fear  of  being  selfish,  and  of  seeming  to 
ie  for  her  own  ends,  kept  her  silent ;  so  she  had  to 
r  alone,  and  wear  a  cheerful  face  whilst  she  had  a  hidden 
'  that  might  be  softened,  but  never  quite  washed  away, 
by  her  tears. 

ma  refused  to  come  to  any  decision  respecting  the 
)d  of  her  marriage,  until  she  had  completed  her  three 
Lhs  in  Wales.  Nelson  wished  her  not  to  return,  but  on 
point  she  was  decided.  Wilful  in  thought,  word,  and 
,  no  one  but  such  a  blind  lover  as  he  was,  could  have 
i  to  perceive  that  a  secret,  scarcely  acknowledged  to 
}lf,  lay  beneath  her  wilfulness.  She  had  still  a  forlorn 
of  meeting  or  hearing  of  Chatham  once  more  before 
)ecame  another's  ;  and  therefore,  after  two  months  of 
J,  and  after  sowing,  partly  advisedly  and  partly  unad- 
lly,  the  seeds  of  much  mischief,  she  again  left  Fairfield, 
renewed  health,  and  vastly  improved  though  still  fluc- 
ng  spirits. 

on  after  she  was  gone,  Nelson  went  to  London,  and 
ain  Burford  once  more  made  his  appearance  in  his  own 
launts.  Ue  found  Jessie  alone,  and  soon  began  the 
>ct  of  their  mutual  grievances. 

'.  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  dear  girl,  I  never  will  coun- 
ice  that  match,''  he  began,  as  he  seated  himself  by  her 
"As  guardian,  I  can  prevent  her  marrying  until  she 
e-and-twenty,  and,  by  Jove,  I  will." 
My  dear  sir,''  said  Jessie,  "you  surely  would  not  use 
ble  measures.  Nelson  is  quite  old  enough  to  know  his 
mind,  and  Anna  —  " 

Does  n't  know  her  mind  at  all.  I  am  not  quite  a  fool, 
ie.  She  don't  care  a  fraction  for  Nelson.  I  hope  she  '11 
8  him  wretched,  I  do,  and  that  they  may  lead  a  cat-and- 
life.  But  they  shall  not  marry.  I  can  prevent  it  for 
e  time  yet,  until  Nelson  is  obliged  to  sail  for  India,  and 
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Miss  Anna  will  never  bear  a  ten  years'  eng^agement.  If  I 
can  only  get  my  co-guardians  to  agree  to  my  plans,  and 
make  them  see  things  in  their  right  light,  the  dickens  a  bit 
shall  they  ever  be  made  one  I  Fore  and  aft  not  more  insep- 
arably divided/' 

"  You  do  not  mean  what  you  say/'  said  Jessie,  forcing 
down  a  strange  hope  that  she  knew  ought  not  to  arise ;  "  it 
must  all  take  its  course." 

"  I  told  Nelson,  that,  as  guardian,  Anna  was  not  en- 
titled to  her  thousand  pounds  fortune  till  she  was  of  age, 
and  should  not  have  it  then  if  I  could  help  it ;  and  the  im- 
pertinent scoundrel  got  into  a  passion,  and  said  if  it  were 
twenty  thousand,  he  would  not  take  a  penny  of  it  from  her 
brothers  —  lie  had  the  grace  to  stop  before  he  said  '  sister,' 
but  I  told  him,  pretty  sharply,  that  you  wanted  to  be  under 
no  obligations  to  him." 

The  color  came  into  Jessie's  cheeks,  as  she  said,  "  I  wish, 
for  my  sake,  you  would  not  allude  to  me ;  it  can  do  no 
good,  and  is  so  very,  very  painful  to  me." 

"  My  darling  I  "  cried  the  good  Captain,  putting  his  ana 
round  her  waist,  and  laying  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  ani 
patting  her  cheek  ;  "  my  pet  I  I  wOuld  not  pain  you  (oc 
all  the  gold  of  Ophir.  1  will  try  to  hold  my  tongue,  bofc 
you  know  1  had  set  my  heart  upon  you  for  my  daughter-in- 
law,  you  are  so  well  suited  to  Nelson  ;  and  I  promised  your' 
father"—    " 

Jessie  put  her  hand  upon  the  Captain's  mouth,  and  tbre\r 
her  arms  round  his  neck.  ^'  You  must  not,"  she  sai^^ 
"  you  must  not.  We  cannot  command  our  affections.  Iti* 
better  as  it  is.  Look  at  me  :  1  am  not  beautiful,  or  clevev 
or  in  way  accomplished.  I  am  not  intended  by  natore  to 
win  love,  only  friendship,  and  that  Nelson  has  given  me- 
He  could  not  —  who  could  ?  —  resist  the  fascinations  of 
Anna.  Besides,  I  must  remain  at  Fairfield.  The  old  pla(p 
must  not  go  to  ruin.  Pynsent  has  his  profession  ;  Peter  i^ 
away  on  the  seas ;  Charles  is  in  London,  and  will  soon  b^ 
in  Italy  ;  what  would  become  of  Fairfield  without  me  ?  an* 
Aunt  Betsey,  and  Uncle  James,  and  you  yourself,  Captai^ 
Burford  ?  You  could  not  have  a  rubber,  or  anything,  if  I 
were  gone.  I  am  very  vain,  but  you  know  it  is  all  qoi^ 
true." 

''  True  I  I  know  that.  Blind  fool  I  You  are  everytirin^ 
to  everybody  but  to  him,  and  he  will  know  it  when  it  ia  ^^ 
late." 
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"But  promise  me,  Captain  Burford,  that  you  will^put 
ne  of  your  threats  into  execution.  It  makes  me  unhappy 
bear  you  speak  so.  I  shall  not  sleep  to-night  if  you  do 
b   revoke  your  words,  and  I  must  be  up  early  to-mor- 

'  I'll  be  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  darling,  what  IVe 
1 ,  rU  stand  to.     If  Nelson  marries  Anna,  they  may  go 

India,  or  the  world's  end,  if  they  will :  I  never 

:M.t  to  see  either  of  them  again.'' 

Xere  Jessie's  tears  fell  in  good  earnest,  and  at  the  sight 

t.hem,  the  Captain  got  up  and  fussed  about  the  room,  but 

.lly  returned  to  put  his  arms  round  Jessie. 

'  V\l  marry  you  myself,  and  come  and  live  here,  I'll  be 

;^ged  if  I  don't,"  said  he. 

*  That  is  a  capital  plan,"  said  Jessie,  smiling  through  her 
irs ;  and  then  you  will  forgive  Nelson  ?  " 

"•  Yes,  then,  and  not  till  then :  so  the  sooner  you  fix  the 
^  the  better." 

**  I  am  ready  now,  directly ;  we  will  get  aunty  to  be 
desmaid,  and  Uncle  James  to  give  me  away." 

*  You  are  a  dear,  good  angel  of  a  girl,  but  I  am  not  an 
5el  of  a  man.  I  was  never  made  to  break  my  word  by 
Ttal  yet.  Old  Cap'en  Steadfast,  the  men  used  to  call  me  ; 
i  now,  by  my  own  son  I  Job  himself  would  never  have 
t  up  with  it." 

"My  dear  Captain  Burford  I  we  were  babies." 
' '  But  I  was  not  a  baby :  the  dense  is  in  it  if  I  was  ;  and 
TO  father  was  n't  a  baby ;    and  you   did  n't  grow  up 
bies  ;  and  Nel  was  no  baby  when  he  went  to  India  first, 
d  told  me  that  he  knew  he  should  never  see  anybody  he 
ed  as  well  as  you  —    There,  I  will  hold  my  tongue ; 
^  don't  cry :  I  cannot  bear  that.    A  woman's  tears  al- 
JB  floored  me.    'T  will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years 
^ce,  since  there  are  no  married  people  in  heaven." 
'  Then  it  is  better  to  die  single,"  said  Jessie,  archly. 
'  I  believe  it ;  for  then,  at  least,  you  have  no  children  to 
^er  you.     You  and  Pynsent  are  the  only  children  I  ever 
"^ho  never  gave  anybody  any  trouble  ;  except,  indeed, 

*  ^vonderful  Tiny,  who  was  staying  here  last  year ;  but 
'^ras  an  old  woman  in  disguise,  —  a  youthful  figure-head 
t^  an  old  craft." 

She  is  quite  well,"  said  Jessie,  glad  to  turn  the  conver- 
^^, ''  and  is  already  wondering  what  she  can  do  to  make 
*^If  useful,  and  earn  her  livelihood." 
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"  Save  us  !  she  scarcely  ten  year  old ! " 

"  And  I  heard  from  Charles  to-day,  who  has  good  hopes 
of  getting  to  Italy.     I  will  read  you  what  he  says  about  it 
'  Uncle  Timothy  is  for  my  setting  off  at  once  on  my  travels, 
and  of  course  offers  to  pay  my  expenses  ;  but  this  I  could 
never  allow.     Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  another  year,  we 
may  be  able  to  raise  the  money  amongst  us,  as  Uncle  James 
kindly  offered  to  assist,     I  am  working  hard  ;  as  hard,  at 
least,  as  my  uncle  will  let  me,  who  fears  for  my  health.  I 
am,  however,  very  strong,  and  1  think  less  lame  than  1  ipras, 
though  I  fear  I  shall  never  get  quite  rid  of  the  slight  limp  I 
"have.     Tiny  is  very  well.     Her  drawing  is  wonderful,  and 
she  is  wonderful.     Her  mother's  health  is  bad,  and  she  waita 
upon  her,  teaches  their  few  scholars,  works,  and  fags  like  i^ 
woman.     Her  countenance  grows  more  spiritual  every  day- 
She  seldom  comes  here,  but  I  go  to  see  her  as  often  as  T 
can.     I  love  the  child,  and  get  more  and  more  interested  i»- 
her  every  day.     She  seems  to  have  an  innate  perception  of 
the  beautiful  in  art  that  is  quite  incomprehensible.     One  of^ 
my  greatest  anxieties,  if  I  leave  London,  will  be  this  child^ 
Uncle  Timothy  is  as  good  to  her  as  he  can  be ;  but  he  see** 
her  seldom,  and  I  think  his  housekeeper  dislikes  her  and  het^ 
mother.     She  often  throws  out  strange  hints  to  me  abon^ 
them,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  take  them,  for  I  do  not  mod** 
like  the  woman.     She  is  a  fawning,  cringing  thing,  without^ 
I  fear,  any  one's  interest  but  her  own  at  heart,  thou^  sh^ 
professes  to  be  devoted  to  my  uncle.     He  is  quite  well,  an^ 
overwhelmed  with  engagements,  professional  and  philan — 
thropic.     I  will  write  more  about  Italy,  soon.     Meanwhile  ^ 
will  you  try  to  find  out  what  can  be  done  in  the  money  way  ^ 
Very  little  would  suffice  me ;  for  truly  painting  is  meat^ 
drink,  and  sleep  to  me.'  " 

"Doesn't  he  say  anything  about  Nelson  and  Anna f 
asked  the  Captain,  as  Jessie  ceased  reading. 

''Not  much;  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter, — a  fe^ 
words,"  replied  Jessie,  with  hesitation. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  them.  There  can  be  no  eccrets 
about  them." 

The  Captain  twisted  the  letter  out  of  Jessie's  hands. 

"  May  I  read  it  ?  Yes  ?  I  like  to  know  Charles's  opin- 
ions, because  he  is  sensible,  and  speaks  without  reseire. 
I  wish  all  young  men  would  get  rid  of  that  cursed  reserve  s 
it  is  the  bane  of  all  social  intercourse.    Let  me  see ;  bereit 
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s :  '  I  do  not  like  the  marriage ;  they  are  not  suited  ia 
abits  or  disposition.'  —  Right,  my  boy,  right  I  — '  And  they 
ill  both  repent  it  before  they  have  been  married  a  year.'  — 
hope  with  all  my  soul  they  will,  Charlie.  — '  No  two  should 
irry  who  have  not  some  impulses  in  common.'  — IIo  I  ho  I 
»\x  get  beyond  mo  now.  What  does  he  mean,  Jessie  ?  I 
1  ieve  they  will  be  impelled  to  pull  one  another*s  eyes  out 
IcDre  long.  Fancy  that  babe,  Charles,  knowing  anything 
out  impulses  I  — '  Love  is  too  holy  and  heavenly  a  plant 

be  forced  into  all  soils,  and  trained  into  all  furm^.'  — 
iot  will  do,  thank  you,  Jessie.  I  am  afraid  I  must  give 
►  Charles's  sense  ;  I  believe  the  boy  must  bo  smitten  him- 
1  £.  Tiny  is  too  j'ouug,  or  I  should  be  expecting  '  love  in  a 
fc-rret '  soon  ;  and  oh  I  the  impulses  I " 
The  arrival  of  Uncle  James,  and  JeB»ie's  glad  proposal  of 
r-ubber,  put  an  end  to  the  conversation  ;  and  the  Captain 
£^8  soon  heard  scolding  Jessie  in  right  good  earnest. 

* '  What  I  three  honors  in  your  own  hand,  and  not  play 
lom ;  and  I  the  fourth,  and  we  actually  lose  the  trick  I 
our  by  honors,  and  lose  the  odd  trick  !  Ton  my  word, 
^Qsie,  if  you  do  not  play  better.  Til  teach  Dinah.  It  is 
^ore  than  enough  to  provoke  a  saint.  We  '11  change  part- 
^1*8.  I  can't  stand  this ;  "  and  down  went  the  pack  of 
^I'ds  in  a  fury  on  the  table,  and  up  rose  the  Captain  in 
'I'ath. 

7  Ho !  ho !  "  roared  Uncle  James.  "  Do  you  think  I  am 
*^ing  to  take  Jessie  and  hold  four  by  honors,  and  lose  the 
'^ck  ?  Not  as  long  as  I  am  sure  of  one  honor,  —  the  honor 
ij^  playing  with  you,  ma'am  ;  "  and  he  made  a  bow  to  Aunt 
^^tsey,  which  she  returned  with  dignity. 

**  Captain  Burford,  do  sit  down  and  try  me  once  more, 
^^ly  this  'once.     I  assure  you  1  will  do  better." 

*'  So  you  have  said  every  other  evening  for  these  ♦welve 
Shears.  You  will  never  play  whist ;  nobody  can  who  hus- 
band their  trumps." 

"  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  Jessie,"  said  Pynsent,  who 
svas  just  returned  from  the  town;  "it  is  an  Indian  post- 
)iark,  and  there  is  ever  so  much  money  to  pay." 

"It  is  from  Louisa  Colville  ;  oh  I  I  am  so  glad.  Wait 
md  hear,  Pynsent ;  pray  do  not  run  away." 

"  There  is  a  messenger  waiting  for  me,  who  says  some 
>oor  woman  is  dying  about  six  miles  off,  and  I  must  order 
oy  horse  at  once." 

21 
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'*  C)li  I  she  '11  wait  a  lew  iniimtes,  I  dare  say,  Pyn,"  safr5 
Uncle  James  ;  '*  and  you  know  she  don't  pay.'' 

"  1  wish  anybody  paid,"  said  Pynsent;  "it  is  all  W073i 
and  no  pay  in  the  country ;  I  am  sick  of  it." 

"  Louisa  Colville  desires  her  kind  regards  to  you,  Pynsecimi 
and  hopes  your  chess-men  are  still  unbroken ;  and  her  to^wi 
to  you,  Uncle  James.     Does  not  your  heart  beat? '' 

"  I  hope  BO,  my  dear.  There  I  I  vow  Pynsent  is  off.  1 
never  saw  any  one  like  that  boy ;  morning,  noon,  and  nig'Tit 
ho  is  at  it,  pay  or  no  pay.  And  what  does  "pretty  Miss  (5  ol- 
ville  say  of  India?  "  .  '      ^ 

*'  She  docs  not  like  it  much,  and  wishes  herself  at  Ffifcir- 
field.  She  fears  there  is  little  chance  of  her  returning  to 
England  for  some  years,  and  complains  of  the  artificial  po»- 
tion  of  women  in  IiMia." 

''Pshaw!"  said  Captain  Burford.  "They  all  like  it 
That  is  the  first  bit  of  affectation  I  ever  remember  Miss  Col- 
ville guilty  of.  There  is  not  a  woman  in  the  world  vrl^ 
does  not  glory  in  having  crowds  of  men  at  her  feet ;  and  in 
India,  where  the  dear  creatures  are  in  the  minority,  they  bib 
happy,  if  they  are  happy  anywhere." 

"Oh,  listen,  Captain  Burford  I  "  interrupted  Jessie  • 
"Louisa  has  actually  met  Peter." 

"  Hurrah  !  "  shouts  the  Captain. 

"  She  says  he  is  quite  well,  and  so  like  Anna,  that  ebe 
should  have  known  him  anywhere.  Her  papa  and  mamni* 
liked  him  so  much  that  they  insisted  on  his  staying  with 
them  as  long  as  he  was  ashore,  and  he  has  promised  to  pV 
them  another  visit.  Poor  Peter  I  Just  hear  what  she 
says :  '  We  did  nothing  but  talk  of  you  from  morning  till 
night.  He  was  quite  as  willing  a  listener  as  I  was  a  na^. 
rator ;  and  we  canvassed  Fau-field  and  all  belonging  to  it  tf 
indusfriously  as  your  Uncle  James  canvassed  at  the  election 
for  Mr.  Michelson ;  but  we  were  not  quite  so  unfortunate  a« 
he  was,  when  he  and  your  brother  had  the  quarrel  about  vot- 
ing. Wo  all  think  Peter  so  handsome.  He  is  a  regtiW 
sailor,  and  very  much  beloved  by  his  messmates.  Of  cour^ 
you  know  that  he  is  second  lieutenant,  and  showed  me  » 
purse  full  of  prize  money  that  he  had  gained  in  taking^  • 
pirate-ship  ;  but  did  not  tell  me  of  the  compliment  paid  vii^ 
on  the  occasion  by  the  commander.  The  said  prize  money 
was  all  spent  whilst  he  was  on  sl^pre,  partly  in  presents  t0 
send  home  and  partly  in  presents  to  those  about  turn.   S® 
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stril^es  mo  as  beihg  as  mnch  like  Anna  in  his  ways  as  in  his 
P©i*son.  He  talks  of  writing  to  you  soon,  and  I  had  almost 
prevailed  on  him  to  begin  a  letter,  and  actually  put  out 
^''iting  materials,  when  he  suddenly  whirled  me  round  and 
seated  me  at  the  piano,  begging  my  pardon  in  the  oddest 
^^y,  and  sfesuring  me  that  as  1  had  been  so  long  at  Fair- 
^^lU  he  looked  upon  me  as  belonging  to  him.  Mamma,  who 
s  generally  very  particular,  laughed  outright,  and  asked  me 

his  brothers  were  like  him.  We  both  exclaimed  at  the 
^^^  idea,  assuring  her  that  the  son  and  heir.  Dr.  Pynsent 
^r-ton,  was  the  very  pink  of  propriety,  solidity,  and  cross- 
-ssts,  and  would  much  rather  twirl  a  pill  than  a  young  lady 

5i  waltz.  The  latter  simile  was  Peter^s,  who,  however,  to 
^^  llify  it,  declared  that  his  brother  was  the  '  best  fellow  in 
^^  world,'  when  he  knew  him,  and  he  supposed  he  must 
^  'v^  be  better  than  the  best.  Oh,  how  we  talked  of  you  all, 
^  ^  longed  to  be  together  at  dear,  pleasant,  cheerful,  hos- 
^sable  Fairfield  I  With  the  exception  of  the  one  day  on 
*^  ich  I  met  my  parents,  1  still  look  upon  the  days  I  passed 
-  ^airfield  as  the  happiest  of  my  life.  1  hate  India  :  I  hate 
^^  heat,  the  natives,  the  palanquins,  the  mosquitoes,  the 
*^ cry,  the  helplessness,  the  uselessness,  the  —  shall  I  say 
'"  ^  —  the  officers  and  all.  I  hope  my  dear  papa  will  not 
^ud  this,  for  I  adore  him ;  and  I  love  you,  my  dear  Jessie, 
^^  much,  or  better,  than  ever ;  and  mamma  loves  you  by  re- 
POrt ;  as  eveiybody  -i — '  " 

Here  Jessie  paused. 

"  Go  on,  go  on  !  "  cried  the  Captain.  "  She  is  right.;  God 
bless  her  I  —  'as  everybody  who  knows  you,  fools  excepted, 
must.'     I  know  what  the  end  of  it  is.'' 

"This  is  quite  a  white  day,"  said  Jessie.  "Such  com- 
fortable letters  from  Charles  and  Louisa,  and  all  of  us  well, 
and,  I  hope,  likely  to  do  well.  How  thankful  we  ought  to 
be!" 

"Hoi  ho!  Mr.  Pynsent,"  said  Uncle  James,  "so  you 
have  been  listening  to  the  letter,  after  all.  Pretty  Miss  Col- 
ville  touches  you  up  a  little,  but  I  think  she  has  a  hankering 
for  you  at  bottom." 

"  I  only  returned  whilst  John  is  saddling  my  horse,"  said 
Pynsent,  slightly  embarrassed. 

"  You  shall  read  all  the  letter  when  you  come  back,"  said 
Jessie,  as  Pynsent  again  left  the  room. 

"^jrnsontis  a  queer  chap,"  said  Uncle  James.    "Any- 
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body  else  would  have  fallen  in  love  witl^  that  pretty  gL 
and  they  in  the  same  house  for  two  or  three  months ;  b 
he  —  '' 

"  He  is  a  sensible  young  man/'  said  Aunt  Betsey,  with 
glance  that  dumb-foundered  Uncle  James. 

Jessie  retired  to  rest  that  night  with  a  heart  so  full 
thankfulness  that  she  almost  forgot  her  one  great  sorrow 
She  wrote  a  long,  affectionate  letter  to  Anna,  in  which  el 
uttered  prayers  for  her  happiness,  joined  with  entreati 
to  her  to  look  well  into  her  own  heart  before  she  took  tl 
decisive  step.  She  felt  happier  after  she  had  said  this,  b 
cause  she  knew  it  was  a  duty,  and  she  had  tried  todoi 
without  selfishness. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Anna  arrived  once  more  safely  at  Plas  Ayron,  and  yrv 
kindly  welcomed  by  all.  From  the  first  day  of  her  retail 
she  had  the  disclosure  of  her  intended  marriage  on  her  lip* 
but  had  not  courage  to  bring  it  out.  She  could  not  ever 
hint  at  her  intending  to  leave  her  situation  in  a  few  montha 
but  went  ou  teaching  as  usual,  and  listening  for  news  of 
Chatham.  She  received  and  replied  to  letters  from  Nelfloi 
almost  daily,  and,  in  various  ways,  went  on  acting  a  sue 
cession  of  unspoken  lies.  Once,  and  once  only,  she  heart 
Chatham's  name  mentioned  by  the  Countess,  who  expresse( 
her  astonishment  at  not  hearing  from  him,  and  her  intentioi 
of  writing  to  him. 

About  two  months  'after  Anna's  return  from  her  hohdays 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  he  made  his  appearance.  H« 
he  dropped  from  the  clouds,  instead  of  walking  into  th< 
drawing-room,  looking  frost-bitten,  one  winter  night,  thej 
could  not  have  been  more  astonished.  Anna  did  not  faint 
but  she  suppressed  a  scream,  and  turned  very  pale.  As  a 
their  parting,  so  at  their  meeting,  —  a  bow,  as  light  courtesy 
and  a  chilly  touch  of  the  fingers,  was  all  the  outward  di 
play  of  the  inward  feelings  which  were  at  the  momffi 
stirring  the  blood  tumultuously  a]y)und  their  hearts. 

Chatham  looked  ill.    There  was  an   anxiety  aboat  kJ 
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usually  open,  smfliDg  face,  that  was  painful  to  see.  His 
spirits  seemed  depressed,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to  rally  them. 
He  was  as  much  changed  as  Anna.  Towards  her  he  was 
cold  and  distant,  but  her  haughtiness  and  pride  turned  to 
timid  and  sorrowful  shyness  towards  him.  She  felt  tears 
frequently  swelling  in  her  eyes,  and  if  she  did  meet  his 
glance,  hers  sank  before  it,  like  that  of  a  culprit  before 
a  judge.  She  resolved  to  avoid  him,  but  her  self-restraint 
and  resolution  were  not  suflScient  for  the  task.  She  found 
herself  in  his  presence  whenever  and  wherever  she  could 
manage  it  without  exciting  observation.  She  never  per- 
mitted herself  to  be  a  moment  alone  with  him,  but  in  the 
presence  of  others  she  thought  herself  secure. 

He  professed  to  have  run  down  a  few  days  to  see  his 
friends  and  to  spend  his  Christmas  with  them.  One  week,* 
or  thereabouts,  was  the  extent  of  his  visit :  he  must  return 
Boon  after  Christmas  day. 

On  Christmas  eve  the  children  had  a  little  party,  and 
Anna  exerted  herself  to  amuse  then^.  She  played  and  sang 
for  them,  danced  with  them,  and  helped  them  in  their 
games.  Chatham  also  joined  in  their  sports,  and  thus  he 
'^nd  Anna  were  thrown  rather  more  together  than  they  had 
^n  before.  She  looked  very  well.  She  had  dressed  her- 
self with  care,  and,  forgetful  of  Nelson,  sought  only  how  she 
could  charm  Captain  Michclson  into  his  old  admiration  of 
ner  beauty.  She  knew  that  Chatham  was  looking  at  her  ; 
8he  felt  that  his  rigid  mouth  relaxed  into  a  smile,  when  they 
Jerc  near  each  other ;  she  ventured  to  glance  at  him. 
Their  eyes  met,  and  who  could  withstand  the  soft  yet  glow- 
*^g  fire  of  her  bright  orbs  ?  Their  beams  too  surely  pene- 
trated wheresoever  they  were  directed.  Anna  knew  that 
tueyhad  not  been  now  pointed  in  vain. 

That  night  the  bow  was  less  stiff,  the  manner  less  cold. 
"^  lighted  her  candle  for  her  when  she  went  up  stairs,  and 
she  inwardly  compared  it  to  the  rekindling  of  the  liame 
^thin.  When  she  was  in  her  bedroom,  she  sat  down,  — it 
^as  twelve  o'clock,  —  and  wrote  two  letters  ;  one  to  Nel- 
son, the  other  to  Jessie.  They  were  long,  eager,  hasty 
'Otters,  written  in  extreme  excitement  and  turbulence  of 
'^ind,  to  judge  from  the  varying  expression  of  her  counte- 
^ce,  —  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  —  the  trembling  of  her  hand, 
*r^te  frequent  erasures,  and  still  more  frequent  interlinea- 
^^ns.  She  sealed  her  letters  without  reading  them  over, 
2l» 
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and  as  if  afraid  of  an  inclination  to  un8(^y  what  ehe  had 
written,  crept  down  stairs  to  put  them  into  the  open  post-btg, 
ready  for  the  early  morning  mail.  She  felt  like  a  culprit  as 
she  silently  glided  into  the  library  and  went  to  the  side-taWe 
where  the  bag  had  been  left,  at  her  request,  for  the  reception 
of  her  letters.  She  had  begged  Lady  Georgiana  so  to  leave 
it,  hinting  her  intention  of  writing  at  daybreak  the  following 
mornings  Her  fingers  trembled  as  she  locked  the  bag,  and 
she  sank,  for  a  moment,  into  the  chair  by  the  writing-table, 
as  if  unable  to  move.  The  letter-bag  was  on  the  table ;  sbe 
folded  her  arras  across  it,  and  leant  her  head  upon  them. 
Tears  fell,  accompanied  by  a  slight  hysterical  sob.  ^er 
candle  burnt  out.  She  had  written  so  long  that  she  was  on- 
conscious  of  its  having  been  flickering  in  the  socket  when 
'she  came  down  stairs.  There  was  still  the  light  of  the  fire 
in  the  dim  library,  that  cast  a  faint  red  glow  upon  her  white 
dress,  and  made  her  recumbent  figure  the  prominent  featnre 
of  the  room.  A  marble  bust  stood  on  a  pedestal  close  by, 
and  was  also  made  clear  by  the  fire-light.  The  calm,  severe 
head  of  some  old  poet  or  divine  seemed  to  be  looking  coldly 
down  upon  her,  as  if  reproaching  her  for  her  self-abase- 
ment. 

Hush  I  there  is  a  sound,  —  a  movement  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  Anna  does  not  hear  it,  but  continues  to  sob 
faintly  over  the  closed  letters.  In  the  shadow,  behind  the 
large  fire-screen,  out  of  the  easy-chair,  a  figure  rises  softly. 
It  may  be  a  dark  ghost,  it  moves  so  breathlessly  across  the 
room.  It  draws  near,  —  nearer.  A  white  hand  is  held, 
trembling  like  the  sword  that  hung  by  a  single  hair  over  the 
head  of  Damocles  of  old,  above  the  head  of  the  mouming 
girl.  It  touches  the  soft,  shining  hair  ;  another  head  bends 
low,  and  parted  lips  almost  kiss  the  glossy  braids,  as  they 
breathe  the  one  word  **  Annabella  I '' 

With  a  faint  cry  she  throws  back  her  head,  and  face  to 
face  she  finds  herself  with  her  dearly-loved  Chatham.  Not 
knowing  what  she  does,  —  fancying  herself  in  a  dream  era 
fever,  —  she  sinks  from  the  chair  upon  her  knees,  and, 
smothering  a  scream,  covers  her  face  with  her  hands.  Pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  her  lover,  she  knows  not  how,  nor  why, 
the  haughty,  imperious  Anna  kneels  for  a  moment.  Ten- 
derly he  strives  to  raise  her,  but  the  weakness  is  past;  Anna 
is  again  the  empress.  She  rises  majestically,  and  is  about 
to  hasten  out  of  the  room,  but  with  a  firm  grasp  Chatham 
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retains  her,  and  draws  her  towards  the  fire.  Gently  he 
seats  her  in  the  chair  he  has  vacated,  and  flinging  himself,  in 
his  turn,  at  her  feet,  —  not  as  a  worshipper,  or  silly  suitor, 
but  in  order  that  he  may  gaze  into  her  eyes,  —  and  clasping 
both  her  hands,  exclaims  — 

"  Tell  me,  Anna  Burton,  I  conjure  you,  are  you  going  to 
marry  Nelson  Burford  ?  " 

The  mesmeric  fixing  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
burning  hands,  commanded  truth,  and  it  came. 

"  No  —  never,"  murmured  Anna,  with  lips  quivering  and 
cheeks  pale  as  death. 

"  Are  you  engaged  to  him  ?  " 


^Yes- 


■no  —  no. 


yf 


"Yes^rno?" 

"  No." 

"  Have  you  been  engaged  to  him  f  " 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  love  him  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Why,  then,  were  you  engaged  to  him  f  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  —  I  cannot  tell." 

"Did  you  ever  love  me?  —  say — speak  —  my  life  de- 
pends on  it.     My  heart  will  burst." 

"  Yes." 

"  Say  the  word  again,  —  Do  you  love  me  still  ?  " 

"Yes:  God  knows  it." 

"Will  you  marry  me, — share  my  miserable,  deserted 
&te?" 

"I  will." 

"  If  my  father  renounces  me,  my  friends  give  me  up,  and 
lam  poor?" 

"  I  wiU." 

"  You,  —  the  ambitious  —  the  —  the  —  ?  " 
tt  J  y> 

"  You  are  mine  ?  " 

"  Wholly." 

"  Will  you, — will  you  —  go  with  me  —  from  this  very 
house,  —  at  once  :  to-morrow,  —  marry  me  directly  —  put 
an  end  to  all  this  agony,  and  be  mine  without  consulting 
Mends  or  relations,  as  I  am  yours  ?  " 

"  Elope,  do  you  mean  ?  "  • 

"  Yes ;  or  return  to  Fairfield  and  marry  from  thence." 

"I  cannot  do  that." 
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"  Which  ?  " 

"Return  home.'' 

"  Then  you  will  fly  with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes.'' 

*' Thank  you  I  God  bless  you!  I  can  breathe  again- 
My  heart  I  my  heart  I  Happiness  is  worse  than  misery  to 
bear.  You  do  not  know  what  I  have  suffered  since  I  heard 
that  you  and  Burford  were  engaged." 

"  How  did  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  Lady  Mansford  wrote  to  my  father,  and  told  him  bo." 

"  Lady  Mansford  also  told  me  that  you  were  engaged,  oC 
nearly  so,  to  Miss  Erskine." 

'Mt  was  false  :  I  would  not  have  married  her  for  all  tb^ 
gold  of  India.'' 

**  Why,  then,  did  you  go  to  London  ?  "  ^ 

**  My  father  sent  for  me.  He  had  just  arrived  in  England, 
and  meeting  Miss  Erskine  again,  resolved  that  \  shoull 
marry  her.  He  had  heard  of  my  visit  into  Wales.  He  toll 
me  so,  and  said  he  understood  that  I  had  paid  it  on  your  ac- 
count. I  could  not  deny  it,  but  assured  him  that  you  hadre- 
f\ised  me.  He  said  that  was  equivalent  to  my  disobeying 
him.  He  got  into  a  furious  passion,  and  vowed  that  if  I  did 
not,  at  once,  propose  for  Miss  Erskine,  he  would  withdraw  my 
allowance,  and  disinherit  me.  I  knew  that  he  had  long  only 
wanted  an  excuse  for  doing  so,  and  I  told  him  so  ;  declaring 
that  I  never  would  marry  Miss  Erskine.  He  ordered  me 
from  his  house,  and  I  went  back  to  my  regiment.  I  wrot* 
a  half  penitential,  half  reproachful  letter  to  him,  but  received 
no  answer.  I  find  he  has  kept  his  word,  and  I  have  nothing 
but  my  pay.  It  is  starvation  ;  still,  many  live  upon  it,  and 
we  can  economize.  Anything  is  possible  with  you,  — noth- 
ing without  you." 

* '  What  will  the  Countess  and  Lady  Georgiana  say  f  I 
dread  them  more  than  any  one  else,  except  my  sister." 

*'  Why  your  sister  ?  " 

"  Becau^se  she  will  not  approve  of  my  conduct  toNelsoD, 
—  or  —  or  —  anything  else." 

"  When  did  you  break  off  your  engagement  with  Nel- 
son ?  " 
^  '*  This  very  day ;  the  letter  is  in  that  post-bag." 

"Ah!  for  my  sake?  But  I  would  not  have  them  think 
us  dishonorable." 

"  The  letter  was  written  before  I  knew  that  you  thongW 
of  me  still." 
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^hey  must  all  be  made  .to  understand  this.  I  heard 
ell  my  aunt  that  you  had  a  letter  to  put  into  the  bag, 
'esolved  to  remain  here,  if  the  whole  night,  until  you 

am  sure  I  was  born  to  make  everybody  belonging  to 
liserable,  Captain  Michclson  :  if  I  am  doing  wrong  for 

sake,   you  must  not  let  the  evil  consequences  fail  on 

I  do  not  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in 
^ase ;  it  is  all  confused  in  my  mind,  and  I  scarcely  wish 
ravel  it.  Yet  I  know  it  was  wrong  to  promise  to  be 
^-ife  of  another,  when  I  loved  you.  I  know  it  is  wrong 
reak  an  engagement,  though  it  would  be  worse,  far 
e,  to  marry  with  the  hand  one  man,  whilst  my  heart  is 
)ur  keeping.  I  know  it  is  wrong  to  let  you  marry  me, 
r  all  the  circumstances  of  your  position.  And  Jessie, 
ent,  what  will  they  think  ?  and  Captain  Burford,  and 
e   Timothy,   and  —  and  —  Nelson?     I  can  never    see 

again,  never!  Oh,  Captain  Michelson  I  it  must  not,  it 
3t  be." 

ina  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  burst  into  a 
onate  flood  of  tears.  Chatham  prayed,  'entreated  her 
s  sake  to  be  calm. 

inna,  dearest  Anna,  shall  I  not  be  more  than  brother, 
,  friend  to  you  ?  I  want  no  friends  but  you.  Cannot 
enounce  your  home,  your  friends,  for  one  who  will  love 
ill  death,  and  who  has  so  very  few  to  love  him,  that 
11  find  in  you  alone  his  only  hope  and  treasure  ?  Think 
lat  you  give,  not  of  what  you  lose.  Is  it  not  better  to 
jne  from  ^espair  or  death,  than  to  share  the  happiness 
my  ?     Do  not  weep  so,  but  think  of  me,  —  of  me." 

do,  I  do  ;  but  Jessie,  —  you  cannot  tell  what  her  love 
hat  it  would  be  to  lose  it,  and  to  forfeit  her  esteem." 
•o  you  not  think,  Annabella,  that  you  may  be  doing 

service  by  renouncing  Nelson  ?  Did  you  never  sus- 
that.  she  loved  him  ?  Did  you  never  notice  the  sad, 
d  look,   that  came  from  her   very  heart  to  her  truthful 

when  ho  devoted  himself  to  you  ?  My  own  fears, 
pose,  made  me  more  conscious  of  such  things  than  you 

an  this  be  ?  Am  I  such  a  selfish  wretch  that  I  could 
take  her  hopes  away,  without  pain  to  myself  on  her 
nt  ?  And  can  you  love  one,  who,  to  gratify  her  own 
mtary  feelings,  has  done  such  things  ?  Oh  I  I  am  not 
nng  of  the  love  of  such  a  heart  as  yours." 
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"  Anna,  was  it  not  on  my  account  ?  was  it  not  my  &iiit? 
Do  not  upbraid  yourself  thus.  All  this  excitement  irili 
make  you  ill.  We  will  talk  no  more  now ;  you  must  goto 
rest,  and  try  to  compose  yourself,  looking  only  on  ourfutore 
happiness,  and  leaving  other  matters  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. When  that  letter  has  reached  its  destination,  and 
the  worst  is  known  at  home,  we  will  meet  again.  Three 
days  from  this  time,  if  you  will  remain  in  the  schoolroom, 
from  some  excuse  or  other,  I  will  watch  my  opportunity,  and 
join  you  there.  You  must  think  over  the  possibilities  your- 
self meanwhile,  and  whatever  you  wish,  I  will  adhere  to. 
If  you  have  the  courage  to  allow  me  to  declare  our  inten- 
tions to  my  grandmother,  I  will  do  so.  If  you  prefer  facing 
your  friends  at  home,  I  will  follow  you  there  ;  or  if  yon  will 
leave  this  place  with  me,  four-and-twenty  hours  shall  unite 
us,  without  the  intervention  of  friends.  Your  will  is  mine. 
And  now,  my  own  dear  Anna,  be  as  happy  as  I  am ;  sleep, 
and  dream  gentle  dreams  of  love  and  joy." 

As  Chatham  spoke,  he  tried  to  throw  a  tone  of  hope  and 
mirth  into  his  words,  but  he  performed  the  operation  ill. 
That  letter  in  the  post-bag  weighed  upon  his  mind.  He  es- 
teemed Nelson,  —  they  were  friends  ;  and  his  kind,  gftier- 
ous  heart  shrank  at  the  pain  about  to  be  inf  icted  on  him. 
He  felt,  also,  that  the  whole  affair  was  false  and  hollow,  and 
might  even  be  reckoned  dishonorable  ;  but  he  looked  at  his 
beautiful  Anna,  and  smothered  the  scruples  that  could  sepa- 
rate for  a  moment  such  a  fair  creature  from  him.  He  light- 
ed one  of  the  library  candle^,  and  again  entreated  Anna  to 
be  calm,  and  to  retire.  The  timepiece  struck  three.  Anna 
started  in  affright,  and  took  the  proffered  candle.  Again 
she  put  it  down.  ^ 

"  Are  we  doing  very  wrong?  am  I  very  wicked?"  she 
said,  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  that  appealed  more  forcibly  to 
the  love  than  the  reason  of  him  whom  she  addressed.  For 
answer  he  pressed  her  hand,  and  said  — 

"Do  we  love  one  another  ?  Where  true  love  is,  there 
can  surely  be  no  sin.'* 

"  With  this  fallacious  response,  he  put  her  candle  in  her 
hand  and  led  hec  gently  to  the  door. 

When  Anna  reached  her  room,  she  stood  some  time  with 
her  hands  clasped,  like  one  in  a  dream.  The  tumult  of  ao- 
preme  happiness,  and  the  sense  of  some  heavy  calamitj, 
seemed  to  mingle  in  her  breast.     Visions  of  joy  and  tenor 
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p^am  before  her  eyes.  To  be  beloved,  as  she  knew  she  was 
3loved,  was  bliss ;  but  to  have  the  displeasure  and  sorrow 
f  the  friends  of  her  whole  life  hanging  upon  that  love  was 
aguish.  When  she  regained  some  degree  of  composure, 
id  tried  to  examine  into  the  '*  first  step,'*  of  her  many  in- 
^nsistencics,  she  found  that  it  was  taken  when  she  first  en- 
auraged  Nelson,  whom  she  did  not  love,  simply  because  she 
mcicd  Chatham  was  estranged  from  her.  She  could  not 
ear  to  think  of  the  disappointment  and  agony  of  Nelson,  — 
e,  so  reserved,  yet  so  susceptible  I  of  the  anger  of  Pynsent ; 
le  delighted  ire  of  the  Captain,  and  the  surprise  and  sorrow 
f  Jessie.  Her  name  would  be  a  reproach  ;  she  would  bo 
ailed  coquette,  — jilt.  And  would  she  not  deserve  it  ? 
lut  then  to  be  married  to  Chatham  I  Would  not  that  alone 
kake  amends  for  all  the  rest  ?  What  was  the  love  of  the 
^holo  world  compared  with  his  love?  And  thus  she 
lought,  and  thought ;  negligently  laying  aside  the  muslin 
ress  and  Christmas  ornaments,  and  unfastening  the  long, 
lack  hair,  —  so  long,  that  it  reached  far  below  her  waist, 
id  hung  about  her  face  like  night  around  the  moon. 

Happily  for  us,  there  is  habit  in  prayer  as  in  everything 
Ise.  Those  who  have  lisped  their  night  and  morning  pray- 
rs  at  a  mother's  knee  in  infancy  and  childhood,  and  have 
jlt  it  a  kind  of  duty  to  hurry  through  them  in  boyhood  or 
irlhood,  still  preser^-e  the  practice  in  more  advanced  years, 
ven  though  the  spirit  within  them  be  dead  to  the  efficacy 
f  the  words  they  breathe. 

With  a  heart  literally  "  divided  against  itself,'*  and  little 
iclined  to  pious  meditation,  Anna  knelt  as  she  used  to  do, 
efore  she  lay  down  upon  her  bed.  Her  devotion,  like  the 
58t  of  her  acts  and  deeds,  was  ever  a  matter  of  mere  im- 
ulse.  Sometimes  she  could  pour  forth  impassioned  prayers ; 
ow  she  repeated  the  words  of  some  prayer  that  came  me- 
hanically  from  her  lips,  and  concluded  by  the  heedless 
iterance  of  Our  Lord's  Prayer.  She  was  about  to  rise 
rom  her  knees,  when  a  sudden  light  struck,  like  an  arrow, 
ito  her  heart.  Whether  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  look- 
jg  upon  His  prostrate  but  heedless  child,  took  pity  on  the 
rphan  according  to  His  promise,  and  sent  that  divine  ray 
ito  her  soul  of  his  own  tender  mercy,  —  or  whether  He  has 
stened  to  the  supplications  of  that  far-off  sister  for  the  stray 
rhite  lamb  of  her  affection,  none  shall  say,  —  but  certain  it 
I  that  the  ray  has  pierced,  through  the  dark  places.     Sud- 
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denly  Anna  sees  revealed  the  selfishness  of  her  own  heart; 
and  who,  that  for  the  first  time  beholds  that  selfishness,  c»q 
behold  it  unshaken  ?  Such  a  sight  is  good,  though  unutter- 
ably painful.  The  efiects  of  it  may  pass  away,  still,  it  is 
never  quite  forgotten.  She  knew  that  it  was  self  alone  she 
had  sought  to  please,  without  thought  of  God  or  man,  sister  or 
brother.  She  had  known  but  the  one  idol,  —  her  own  beau- 
tiful, but  faulty  self.  And  now  she  wept  real  tears  of  peni- 
tence ;  she  sobbed  out  her  sudden  sense  of  the  pain  she  had 
caused,  and  might  cause.  Sho  remembered  her  sister  and 
Nelson,  and  seemed. to  be  awakened  to  new  views  of  them. 
She  saw  that  she  had  caused  Chatham's  rupture  with  his 
father,  and  would  probably  bring  him  to  poverty.  Above 
all,  she  was  conscious  of  her  forgetfulness  of  the  God  whom 
she  had  been  taught  to  worship,  and  that  she  had  lived  for 
this  world  and  herself  alone.  We  will  leave  her  to  her  tears 
and  supplications  ;  they  are  bitter  and  heartfelt. 

All  that  evening  both  the  Countess  and  the  Lady  Georgi- 
ana  had  narrowly  watched  Chatham  and  Anna.  They  had 
long  known  his  feelings  ;  they  had  been  doubtful  until  then 
of  hers  ;  they  were  so  no  more  :  they  saw  the  excited  anx- 
iety to  please,  and  to  draw  him  towards  her  ;  the  expressiTe 
delight  of  her  whole  manner  when  she  had  done  so;  They 
saw  the  sudden  change  in  him.  lie  had  been  uncommuni- 
cative on  all  points  during  his  visit,  therefore  they  knew 
nothing  of  his  father's  conduct,  and  had  attributed  his  mel- 
ancholy wholly  to  his  uncertainty  about  Anna.  He  avoided 
the  subject,  and  used  every  possible  means  to  prevent  find- 
ing himself  alone  with  his  aunt ;  whilst  sho  resolved  to 
speak  Jto  him  again  upon  it.  She  was  annoyed  with  him, 
and  angry  with  Anna,  though  she  could  not  help  confessing 
to  herself  that  it  was  Chatham  who  had  sought  Anna  in 
spite  of  prudence  and  common  sense. 

During  the  three  following  days  it  would  have  been  evi- 
dent, even  to  a  stranger,  that  some  kind  of  understanding 
had  taken  place  between  them.  His  unreserved  attention 
to  her,  liis  high  spirits,  his  improved  looks, — all  proved 
that  a  change  had  "  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream." 
She  too  was  changed.  Her  moods  ,were  still  fitful,  like  the 
lightning.  But  her  glance  was  always  soft  when  she  looked 
at  Chatham ;  her  cheek  always  bright  when  his  eyes  met 
hers.  Still,  she  was  not  happy.  The  letter  and  its  conse- 
quences weighed  upon  her  heart.     She  seemed  to  travel 
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with  it  its  two  days'  journey,  and  to  long  to  drag  the  wheels 
of  the  coach  as  it  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  her  home.  She 
knew  the  post  time  but  too  well.  When  it  approached, 
she  rushed  out  alone  into  the  frosty  air  and  paced  the  shrub- 
beries. She  heard  Chatham's  footsteps  near,  but  avoided 
him,  as  if  he  had  no  right  to  be  with  her,  when  he  was  help- 
ing her  to  inflict  so  much  pain.  She  saw  clearly  in  imagi- 
nation the  letter  given  to  Nelson.  She  watched  the  change 
in  his  usually  firm,  severe  couatenance,  from  pleasure  to 
rage,  passion,  anguish.  She  knew  so  well  how  it  would  be. 
Would  he  kill  himself?  No  ;  men  rarely  did  that  fo|;  love. 
Would  he  go  mad  ?  She  could  not  tell ;  the  strength  of 
his  passion  was  so  great.  She  worked  herself  into  such  an 
agony  of  fear  that  she  wa^  obliged  to  return  to  the  house, 
to  her  room,  and  there  think  of  the  consequences  to  him 
who  loved  her  so  well.  Then  came  the  evening,  and  she 
saw  Pynsent  giving  Jessie  her  letter.  Perhaps  the  elders 
were  present.  She  needed  no  clairvoyance  to  transport  her- 
self, body  and  soul,  into  that  old  hall,  and  watch  the  effects 
of  her  passionate  outpourings  upon  her  sister.  She  saw 
the  painful  expression  of  her  usually  calm  features,  the  tears 
in  her  sweet  eyes,  the  doubt,  fear,  and  perplexity  of  her 
mind.  Would  she  read  the  letter  aloud  at  once  ?  No ; 
Bhe  thought  not.  She  would  study  it  again,  alone,  and  then 
she  would  fall  down  on  her  knees  and  pray  for  her ;  —  for 
her,  so  selfish,  so  inconsiderate.  She  would  not  rejoice 
that  Nelson  was  free  once  more :  she  would  only  feel  for 
him.  And  at  all  these  truly-pictured  scenes,  Anna  could 
only  weep.     She  was  far  away,  and  had  caused  them  all. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  I  CANNOT  settle  anything  until  I  have  heard  from  them  ; 
indeed  I  cannot  I  "  said  Anna,  when,  on  the  following  day, 
she  and  Chatham  were  alone  in  the  schoolroom,  according 
to  appointment.  She  was  really  unwell,  and  declined  walk- 
ing. The  Lady  Georgiana  had  taken  the  children  out  with 
her ;  the  Countess  was  in  her  boudoir  :  Chatham  had  made 
22 
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a  feint  of  going  out  for  a  ride,  and  had  returned  by  the 
backway,  as  soon  as  he  saw,  from  a  distance,  his  aimt  and 
little  cousins  set  out  for  their  walk. 
\  *'  But  this  is  over-fastidiousness,"  said  Chatham.    "You 

^  have  written  openly  to  tell  them  the  real  state  of  your  feel- 
ings :  you  have  broken  off  your  engagement  with  Bmford 
before  any  interview  took  place  between  us,  and  —  " 

*'  But  I  have  not  heard  how  he  has  received  my  letter,  or 
whether  he  accepts  my  refusal.*' 

'•  What  else  can  he  do,  my  dear  Anna  ? '' 

*'  He  is  of  a  very  stern  nature,  and  he  may  cast  all  the 
blame  on  you ;  he  may  think  we  are  both  acting  dishonor- 
ably, and  that  you  have  persuaded  me  to  this." 

"  And  if  he  does,  I  am  a  soldier,  and  so  is  he." 

Chatham  said  this  with  a  defiant  air,  and  Anna  trem- 
bled. 

**  I  will  not  make  up  my  mind  ta  anything  until  I  hear," 
she  said  resolutely;  *'and  —  and  —  I  feel  quite  sure  that  I 
could  never  stoop  to  elope  from  this  roof.  I  could  do  it 
better  if  I  belonged  to  the  house  ;  but  in  my  present  poa- 
tion,  never.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  tacit  consent  to  their 
notions  that  I  am  not  good  enough  to  enter  their  family ; 
whereas  I  am  equal  with  them  in  all  but  fortune." 

"  But,  Anna  what  will  you  do  ?  I  have  your  promise  to 
be  mine.  You  cannot  retract  that.  You  say  you  will  not 
return  home.     I  fear,  at  least  —  " 

**  I  know  what  you  would  say.  Your  aunt  would  not 
choose  you  to  take  a  poor  governess  for  your  bride  from 
under  her  roof:  of  course  she  would  not.  With  all  her 
Christianity  she  is  not  strong-minded,  or  rather  humble- 
minded*  enough  for  that.  She  is  fluent  in  her  praise  of  the 
unworldly,  of  those  who  do  right  and  generously  by  their 
neighbors,  without  counting  the  cost  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  But  put  her  to  the  test  I  Try  her  I  I  have  felt  the 
change  in  her  manners  even  since  she  suspected  you  liked 
me.  What  do  you  think  she  would  do  if  she  knew  the 
present  state  of  the  case  ?  Probably,  with  Christian  suav- 
ity, give  me  my  dismissal  at  a  moment's  notice.  They  are 
all  alike." 

"  You  are  hard  upon  her.  But  will  you  give  me  yoor 
permission  to  put  her  to  the  test  ?  Will  you  run  the  risk  o! 
her  doing  what  you  say  ?  And  then,  when  all  is  clear,  and 
she  knows  your  sentiments  and  mine,  will  you  marry  me 
when  you  leave  her  ?  " 
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*'  Yes  ;  I  think  1  can  do  this.  But  I  must  first  hear  from 
home.  You  cannot  imagine  how  dreadful  has  been  the  op- 
pression of  the  past  night :  I  thought  I  should  have  died. 
If  I  slept,,  my  dreams  were  more  uncomfortable  than  my 
waking  thoughts.  I  actually  dreamed  that  I  saw  Nelson 
dying,  and  heard  him  upbraiding  me  as  the  dause  of  his 
death ;  and  Captain  Burford  was  threatening  me  in  the  mp&t 
awful  manner  ;  and  Jessie  was  weeping ;  and  all  was  confu- 
sion at  Fairfield.  And  you  —  and  you  —  they  were  tearing 
me  away  from  you,  and  declaring  that  I  should  never*  see 
you  again.'' 

"  And  you  awoke  and  found  it  nothing  but  a  dream.  You 
are  tormenting  yourself  foolishly.  You  have  done  all  you 
could.  We  cannot  command  our  affections.  It  was  or- 
dained that  you  and  I  should  love  one  another,  and  therefore 
you  could  not  care  for  Nelson.  We  can  never  love  truly 
more  than  once.'' 

"  But  then,  — but  then,  —  I  ought  not  to  have  accepted 
him,  —  my  brother's  friend,  the  son  of  my  father's  dearest 
friend  —  " 

"And  promised,  almost  pledged  to  your  sister.  Look 
upon  him  in  a  different  light,  Anna.  Was  he  not  first  false  to 
her,  in  heart,  if  not  in  words  ?  I  know  he  was  :  I  saw  it. 
If  he  had  not  seen  you,  he  would  have  married  her.  He 
could  not  help  it,  any  more  than  we  can  help  what  we  are 
doing.  I  am  a  fatalist  in  these  matters.  Hypocrisy,  good 
fortune,  or  good  management  make  one's  reputation.  I 
shall  never  gain  a  reputation,  for  I  cannot  be  a  hypocrite. 
Fortune  frowns  upon  me,  and  management  of  any  kind  was 
never  taught  me." 

"  Jessie  would  disprove  your  argument ;  but  I  am  a  bad 
talker  on  these  matters,  being,  I  fear,  too  much  of  your  own 
frame  of  mind ;  but  she  would  say,  that  whatever  is  wrong 
in  our  nature,  or  whatever  temptations  may  beset  us,  we 
ought  to  strive  against  and  master." 

"  Anna*bella  Burton  turned  moralist !  Those  |ips  were 
never  formed  for  such  dry  doctrine.  Leave  it  to  your 
'  wisers,'  and  let  you  and  I  talk  folly.  Now,  darling  Anna, 
look  cheerful  before  I  go  away,  and  I  promise  you  that  I 
will  grow  good  and  steady,  and  talk  propriety  with  you  by 
and  by." 

"  Captain  Michelson,  one  word  more." 

"Anna  Burton  I  If  you  ever  call  me  Captain  Michelson 
again,  I  will  never  forgive  you." 
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"  Chatham,  then,  listen  to  rae.  Perhaps  you  may  repent 
what  you  are  going  to  do.  Hear  what  I  say.  If,  upon  due 
consideration  or  consultation  with  others,  you  should  think 
it  -wiser  and  more  prudent  to  give  up  this  engagement,  1 
.  shall  at  once  release  you  from  it.  One  thing  I  am  capable 
of  that  is  right,  and  that  is  to  abide  by  the  consequences 
of  my  imprudence  alone. '* 

"  But  1  ain  not  capable  of  allowing  you  to  abide  by  those 
consequences  alone,  being  too  much  interested  in  them  my- 
self. You  are  magnanimous,  my  dearest  Anna :  but  mag- 
nanimity was  another  of  the  virtues  that  they  never  tanght 
me  in  my  youth,  and  that  I  fear  I  shall  never  acquire.  So  1 
shall  need  your  support  and  assistance  in  this  vast  strug- 
gle.'' 

"  I  hear  the  children,"  said  Anna,  rising  in  some  alarm: 
"  you  had  better  go.'' 

"Indeed,  I  shall  not,"  replied  Chatham,  with  much  won- 
chalance  ;  **  they  can  come  here  if  they  like  ;  I  shall  not  hurt 
them.     They  are  very  nice  little  people." 

"  Oh  I  Miss  Burton,  huw  are  you  now  ?  "  exclaimed  Rose, 
bursting  into  the  room.  '*  Cousin  Chatham  I  Mamma  has 
been  asking  and  looking  for  you,  and  Saunders  said  you 
were  come  in  from  your  ride,  but  he  did  not  know  where 
you  were." 

**  You  see,  little  Rose,"  said  Chatham,  *'  I  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  your  absence  to  come  and  get  a  lesson  in  gram- 
mar from  Miss  Burton.     We  have  been  construing  veros." 

*'  I  hate  that,"  said  the  child,  "  it  is  so  dry.  But  I  dare 
say  you  have  been  saying  easy  and  pleasant  verbs, "  she 
added  archly,  "  though  Miss  Burton  says  she  dislikes  gram- 
mar just  as  much  as  I  do,  and  never  used  to  get  her  lesson 
perfect  at  school." 

"  Well,"  continued  Chatham,  "  I  do  not  think  she  under- 
stands it  as  well  as  her  pupils,  or  was  half  as  much  interested 
in  it.  Where  is  your  grammar?  and  we  will  question 
her." 

*'  Here  it  is.  Cousin,  —  that  horrid  Murray." 

*'  Ah  I  the  very  book  I  I  see  they  have  the  proper  verbs 
here  as  well  as  in  Latin.  The  verb  '  To  Love,'  through  all 
its  'modifications  and  denvations'  of  '  number,  person, 
mood,  and  tense."  Look  here,  little  Rose,  and  I  will  ex- 
plain it  to  you.  Aunt  Georgiana,  come  here  and  listen  to 
my  lesson  of  grammar." 
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The  Lady  GcorgiaDa  had  appeared  at  the  door,  and  looked 
surprised  at  seeing  Chatham.  She  entered  the  room,  and  he 
continued,  unabashed :  — 

"  Verb  '  To  Love.'  '  Number,'  two.  '  Person,'  two  also, 
ciecidedly.  '  Mood,'  superlative,  —  I  mean  imperative,  be- 
cause it  is  used  for,  *  commanding,  exhorting,  entreating  or 
permitting,'  as  *  Let  me  love ;  love  thou,  or  do  thou  love  ; 
let  him  or  her  love  ;  let  us  love,  etc'  *  Tense  or  time,' 
present,  assuredly,  —  always  present.  Am  1  not  right, 
^unt  Georgey  ?     Do  I  not  understand  grammar  well  ?  " 

"  You  certainly  appear  to  know  something  of  that  verb," 
eaid  the  Lady  Georgiana.  I  hope  your  head  is  better, 
JMiss  Burton."  ' 

•'  Thank  you,  it  aches  still,"  replied  Anna,  with  an  effort 
to  overcome  her  confusion,  and  a  somewhat  guilty  blush  on 
her  cheek* 

"Oh!  that  is  not  half.  Aunt,"  again  pe^-sisted  Chatham. 
"  They  have  such  moods  in  this  verb.  Here  is  the  indica- 
tive, which  simply  indicates  the  '  soft  impeachment ; '  then 
comes  the  potential,  a  most  powerful  mood,  but  varied  in 
its  influences  :  for  instance,  '  I  may,  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  love,  or  have  loved.'  What  could  give  greater 
scope  or  latitude  to  the  '  bewildering  dream  ?  '  That  is  my 
mood."  .      • 

**  Your  mood  is  a  very  peculiar  one  to-day,  I  think,"  said 
the  Lady  Georgiana,  struggling  to  conceal  her  annoyance. 
"  Tolerably  happy,  nevertheless,"  was  the  reply. 
"  1  believe  we  are  interrupting  lessons  just  at  present," 
said  the  Lady  Georgiana;  "if,  indeed,  you  feel  equal  to 
having  the  children  this  afternoon.  Miss  Burton  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  perfectly,  I  thank  you,"  was  Anna's  reply ;  and 
her  guests  left;  the  room. 

"  Chatham,  I  really  think  you  are  more  hare-brained  than 
ever,"  said  the  Lady  Georgiana,  when  they  were  walking 
down  the  long  passage. 

"  Why  ?  because  I  am  a  better  grammarian  than  I  used 
to  be,  and  Ijave  learned  to  understand  the  verb  '  to  love  ?  ' 
That  is  an  unjust  accusation." 

Chatham  would  have  said  more,  but  he  respected  Anna's 
desire  to  receive  letters  from  home,  and  resolved  to  wait  till 
they  came. 

"  I  will  join  you  shortly,  aunt,"  he  added,  as  he  suddenly 
disappeared  iuto  his  own  apartment. 
22* 
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The  very  day  that  Anna  expected  to  hear  from  Fairfield, 
was  that  previous  to  the  one  on  which  Chatham  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Plas  Ayron.  He  wished  to  settle  all  his 
plans  for  the  future  before  he  went  away,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  so,  unless  he  could  manage  to  remain  some  dajB  ' 
longer.  lie  could  not  venture  to  ask  for  more  leave  of 
absence,  therefore  what  was  he  to  do  ?  He  suddenly  felt 
very  poorly.  It  was  a  curious  transition  from  a  state  of 
anxious  thought,  to  one  of  nervous  excitement. 

"  Violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  feverish  headache, 
will  be  best,'*  he  mutters.  "  I  have  them  often  enough, 
and  my  pulse  is  always  quick  ;  moreover,  it  will  have  time , 
to  subside  against  he  comes.  I  declare  I  have  a  slight 
headache,  and  am  rather  feverish.  As  to  my  heart,  it  al- 
ways beats  very  violently.  There  is  quite  enough  for  a 
ca^." 

Chatham  put  a  decanter  of  water  and  a  glass  by  his  bed- 
Bido,  together  with  a  small  bottle  of  drops  that  he  was  ao 
customed  to  take  when  he  suffered  from  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  Ho  was  soon  in  bed,  and  rang  the  bell  violently. 
The  butler  made  his  appearance. 

•*  Saunders,'*  began  Chatham  in  a  feeble  voice,  "  I  have 
been  very  ill.  Those  dreadful  palpitations  I  they  will  kill 
nu»  sooner  or  later.  Nothing  relieves  me  this  morning.  1 
n^illy  think  I  must  have  Dr.  Jones.  Could  you  send  for 
him  without  alarming  the  Countess  or  Lady  Georgiana  ?  I 
have  had  such  a  night !  " 

**lUossme!  bless  me!  you  look  uncommon  ill.  I  will 
stnul  dinvtly.  sir.     Can  I  do  anything,  sir  ?  " 

**  No.  thank  you.  Saunders.  If  you  would  just  send  at 
onoo.     How  long  is  it  before  the  doctor  can  arrive  ?  " 

**  About  a!i  hour.  sir.  if  he  is  at  home  when  the  meseen- 
ger  gi^ts  to  town.** 

**  Then  pray  send,  but  do  not  alarm  the  house.  Bring  him 
up  quioily.  Tell  thom  that  I  am  not  very  well.  Do  not 
lot  my  graudruotiuTknow  anything  about  it  at  present.  Oh, 
those  spasms  !  ** 

lloro  Chatham  made  an  awful  face,  that  so  frightened 
Sauudor^  as  to  sond  him  trv^m  the  room  in  a  moment,  and 
theuvv  tv^  des^vAtoh  a  mos^^iigor  tor  the  doctor.  He  soon 
r^^turuod. 

*'  Ar^*  YOU  botter  now,  sir?  *'  h^  asked. 
A  Uttl^?.  Saunders  :  verr  little/* 
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"Don't  give  way,  sir;  they  will  be  better  by  and  by. 
Better  let  me  ask  my  lady  for  something ;  she  ki^ows  what's 
a^ood  for  those  sort  of  complaints/' 

"  I  will  have  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  and  a  little  dry  toast. 
These  attacks  exhaust  me  so  much  that  I  am  obliged  to  eat 
md  drink,  to  support  nature." 

"  Try  an  cggy  sir  ?  —  a  beaten  egg  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  bear  beaten  eggs  ;  but  perhaps  I  could  swallow 
^  boiled  one.     Oh,  this  pain  1 '' 

Another  fearful  contortion  of  the  face  sent  Saunders  off 
igain  to  see  whether  the  messenger  was  gone.  He  returned 
iccompanied  by  the  Lady  Georgiana. 

"  My  dear  Chatham,  what  is  the  matter  ?  ''  she  began. 

"  Only  an  attack  of  spasms  :  do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear 
aunt,  but  I  thought  it  best  to  send  for  Dr.  Jones.'' 

"  He  is  only  a  surgeon,  Chatham,  not  a  physician.  Shall 
\^e  send  off  to  Cardigan,  for  a  physician  ?  " 

' '  Oh  no  !  by  no  means.  I  dare  —  say  —  they  —  will  — 
pass,  —  oh  I  such  sudden  twinges  !  " 

''  Let  me  feel  your  pulse." 

Here  Saimders,  who  had  previously  left  the  room,  re- 
turned with  coffee  and  toast. 

' '  If  you  will  leave  me  now,  I  will  drink  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  try  to  sleep.  I  hope  I  shall  soon  be  better,  but  they 
make  me  so  very  weak,  for  days." 

"You  do  not  look  very  ill,  either,"  said  the  Lady  Georgi- 
ana.    '*  I  hope  you  are  not  alarmed." 

"  These  spasms  always  alarm  me.  But  I  cannot  talk 
just  at  present." 

'*  Let  me  get  yon  a  sedative." 

*'  There  is  my  remedy,"  said  Chatham,  pointing  to  the 
bottle  on  the  chair,  "  but  it  has  wholly  failed.  I  will  wait 
till  the  doctor  comes." 

"  Breakfast  is  waiting,  my  Lady,"  said  Saunders,  "  I  will 
attend  to  Captain  Michclson." 

"  Oh,  pray  go,  my  dear  aunt :  you  will  alarm  my  grand- 
mother if  you  remain  here." 

"  Promise  to  send  for  me  if  the  spasms  return." 

"  Certainly ;  I  surely  will." 

"  The  Lady  Georgiana  went  away,  and  Chatham  sat  up  in 
bed,  rising  with  apparent  effort.  It  was,  however,  without 
any  apparent  effort  that  he  drank  his  coffee,  and  ate  his  eggs 
and  toast ;  although  he  assured  Saunders  that  he  did  it 
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purely  from  principle.  When  he  had  finished  his  breakfast, 
he  told  Saunders  that  he  would  try  to  sleep,  and  made  him- 
self comfortable  for  that  purpose.  He  either  slept,  or 
feigned  sleep,  for  nearly  an  hour,  and,  when  his  aunt  crept 
on  tiptoe  into  the  room,  was  breathing  heavily,  and  seem- 
ingly with  diflBculty.  Ilis  face  was  concealed  by  the  bed- 
clothes, and  she  could  not  see  how  he  looked.  She  crept 
again  out  of  the  room,  and  when  she  was  gone,  the  head 
rose,  slowly  from  underneath  the  sheets,  and  peered  rouad 
the  apartment. 

y  I  really  am  not  well,  and  my  heart  is  slightly  affected," 
he  said  ;  '*  I  wonder  how  I  look  !  " 

Ho  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  stood  before  the  glass. 

A  horse  was  heard  tearing  up  the  drive  :  he  was  in  bed 
again  in  a  moment.  In  less  than  five  minutes  more  Dr. 
Jones,  the  country  apothecary,  was  feeling  his  pulse. 

'*Iam  better  now,"  said  Chatham  feebly,  *'but  these 
heart  attacks  are  dreadful  whilst  they  last.'* 

"  Ah  !  surely  I  yes  I ''  ejaculated  Dr.  Jones,  his  hand  on 
the  pulse,  and  his  eye  on  the  minute-hand  of  his  watch. 
"  Subsiding  ;  no  alarming  symptom  in  the  pulse ;  rather 
quick  still.'' 

"  You  should  feel  them  during  the  attack,"  groaned  Chat- 
ham, turning  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 

"  Very  bad,  sir,  eh  ?  I  suppose  so.  Subject  to  these  at- 
tacks ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"  Yes,  very.     They  leave  one  so  awfully  weak." 

*'  A  good  deal  of  indigestion,  1  imagine  ;  the  pulse  does  not 
vary  much,"  said  Dr.  Jones  ;  ''  let  me  look  at  your  tongue. 
Ah  I  thank  you;  that  will  do,"  and  he  shook  his  head  at 
sight  of  the  tongue, — why,  Chatham  could  not  imagine. 
*'  How  long  have  you  been  subject  to  heart  complaint  ?'' 

**  Ever  since  I  can  remember :  but  it  is  always  the  same, 
the  doctor  never  arrives  till  the  attack  is  past  or  passing, 
and  is  never  a  fair  judge." 

**  Oh,  cause  and  effect,  sir ;  we  judge  of  causes  by  their 
effects.     Nervous  temperament,  I  should  say  ?  " 

"  Awfully,"  said  Chatham,  with  an  unexpected  twinge  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face  ;  '*  so  sensitive  that  I  can  scarcelr 
bear  any  one  to  mention  my  nerves.  Cause  and  effect,  1 
suppose,  doctor?" 

''  Precisely.  Did  you  ever  consult  any  eminent  practi- 
tioner?" 
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*'  Half  London,  but  to  no  purpose.'' 

"How  strange!''  said  the  doctor  sagaciously.  "It 
seems  to  me  such  a  very  clear  case  ;  but  those  dons  don't 
always  see  straight,"  and  here  he  muttered  several  Latin 
words,  too  hard  lor  a  soldier  to  understand. 

"  I  ieel  that  if  I  could  be  under  your  care  for  a  week," 
said  Chatham,  **  I  should  get  well :  I  have  such  confidence 
in  your  skill,  from  all  I  have  heard  my  aunt  say  of  you." 

"  Much  honored  !  her  Ladyship  always  very  kind^  l*m 
sure.     I  think  I  could  set  you  up  in  a  week." 

*'  The  misfortune  is,  —  "  said  Chatham,  rising  in  the  bed, 
and  suddenly  sinking  back  again,  —  the  misfortune  is,  that 
1  am  compelled  to  returs  to  my  regiment  at  once." 

*•  Impossible,  sir!  it  might  be  your  death." 

' '  Such  are  the  hard  rules  of  the  army  :  unless  indeed  you 
thought  it  right  to  send  a  sick-certificate." 

"  Of  course  I  do  ;  I  would  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences," said  the  Doctor,  getting  up  and  walking  about 
the  room  in  some  wrath. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  lose,  then,"  said  Chatham,  "since 
it  must  be  sent  by  this  very  post.  There  are  writing  ma- 
terials on  that  table,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble.  How 
talking  does  exhaust  one  !  " 

"  Pray  keep  quiet ;  I  will  write  at  once  ;  "  and,  with  all 
the  "  pomp  and  circumstance  "  of  office,  Dr.  Jones  took  a 
pen  from  the  inkstand,  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  blotting- 
book  until  he  found  a  stray  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  deliber- 
ately sat  down.     Chatham  thought  he  never  would  have 
concocted  that  bulletin.     When  he  found  it  to  his  taste,  he 
rose,  and  presented  it  to  Chatham.     Nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  invalid,  inasmuch  as  it  testified  to  his 
being   in   a  very   dangerous   state   from   heart  complaint. 
Chatham  began  to  grow  nervous,  and  to  fancy  that  his  sham 
illness  had  been  turned  into  a  real  one,  as  a  judgment  upon 
him.     He  put  a  guinea  into  the  hand  of  the  Doctor,  who 
again  seated  himself  by  his  side,  and  began  delibenitely  to 
count  his  pulse.     Excitement  and  exertion  had  quickened 
them,  and  brought  a  feverish  color  into  his  cheek.      Dr. 
Jones  shook  his  head;  he  rose  hastily,  saying,  "  We  must 
put  a  stop  to  this,"   and  with   a  low  bow  quitted   his 
patient. 

Lady  Georgiana  met  him  in  the  hall. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  Captain  Michelson,  Mr.  Jones  ?  " 
fihe  ftflked. 
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"  Nothing  very  alarming,  my  Lady ;  we  shall  set  him  up 
with  care  and  time :  requires  great  quiet :  tendency  to 
disease  of  the  heart :  weakness  and  unnatural  excitement: 
pulse  <iuick,  feverish,  —  but  a  week's  doctoring  and  dosing 
will  do  wonders.  I  have  written  his  sick-certificate,  so  we 
shall  have  time.  I  assure  your  Ladyship  that  your  Ladyship 
need  not  be  alarmed.  Excuse  me,  my  Lady,  I  must  hasten 
to  send  the  necessary  remedies.  If  your  Ladyship  would 
send  at  once  for  medicine,  I  should  be  much  obliged." 

A  messenger  was  forthwith  despatched,  and  returned  in 
due  course  of  time,  with  a  whole  basket  of  drugs.  Lady 
Georgiana  seized  upon  them,  and  took  them  herself  to 
Chatham. 

"Two  of  these  pills  to  be  taken  at  once;  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  this  mixture  every  four  hours,"  she  read  aloud 
to  the  invalid  ;  "  let  me  give  them  to  you.  Now,  here  is 
water,  and  a  roasted  apple  to  take  after  them." 

"  I  cannot  swallow  pills,"  said  Chatham ;  "I  never 
could." 

"  You  must !  or,  would  you  rather  take  the  mixture  first, 
and  the  pills  in  an  hour  ?  " 

"  I  really  do  not  see  how  I  can  swallow  either." 

"  You  must  take  this  medicine." 

"  Well,  1  will  make  an  attempt  to  swallow  the  pills :  but 
you  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  making  yourself  sick  by 
watching  me." 

*'  I  have  no  weakness  of  that  kind,  my  dear  Chatham." 

Chatham  perceived  that  there  was  no  remedy,  and  ac- 
cordingly swallowed  two  of  the  bitterest  pills  he  had  ever 
slipped  down  his  most  unwilling  throat. 

'  *  You  are  to  be  kept  quite  quiet,  so  I  will  leave  you  for 
the  present,"  said  Lady  Georgiana  ;  *'  you  shall  have  some 
arrowroot  or  sago  by  and  by." 

"  I  cannot  drink  slops,"  said  Chatham,  "  and  I  belierel 
require  great  support  in  those  attacks.  Thank  you,  dear 
aunt ;  I  think  I  had  better  talk  no  more  just  at  present." 

Lady  Georgiana  left  the  room  once  more,  and  Chatham 
blessed  his  luckless  stars  that  she  was  gone.  He  procured 
a  book  from  the  table,  and  was  deep  in  the  trials  of  '  Jennie 
Deans,'  when  he  heard  his  door  creak,  in  about  half  an  hour's 
time,  and  once  more  saw  his  aunt  appear.  His  book  and 
head  were  under  •  the  bedclothes  before  she  stood  by  tho 
bed. 
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"  Chatham,  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,"  she  said,  "  but  it 
is  time  that  you  should  take  your  mixture." 

'*  Confound  the  mixture  I  "  muttered  Chatham,  under  the 
bedclothes,  already  feeling  rather  sick  from  the  effects  of  the 
pills. 

When  he  looked  up,  there  was  his  aunt,  with  a  glassful 
of  the  nauseous  ingredients  in  one  hand  and  an  orange  in 
the  other,  lie  had  no  choice  ;  he  must  pay  the  penalty  of 
his  cheat ;  he  made  such  a  grimace  that  his  aunt  laughed 
heartily. 

* '  Excuse  me,  Chatham ;  I  could  not  help  it ;  you  must 
not  be  ill  long,  or  your  face  will  be  turned  inside  out." 

'*  Something  else  will,"  growled  Chatham. 

No  sooner  was  his  aunt's  back  turned,  than  he  put  his 
watch  on  half  an  hour.  He  tried  to  read  in  vain.  He  had 
no  longer  occasion  to  sham  illness ;  he  was  so  dreadfully 
sick,  that  he  believed  Dr.  Jones  had  poisoned  him.  Never 
had  he  looked  at  his  watch  so  anxiously  before.  Saunders 
came  with  his  lady's  arrowroot,  and  the  cook's  little  re- 
cherche omelette.     Chatham  could  touch  neither. 

"  If  I  get  out  of  this,  he  murmured,  when  again  alone, 
"I  vow,  I  will  never  act,  much  less  speak,  a  lie  again,  as 
long  as  I  live.  This  is  the  first  and  the  last.  Anna  I  Anna  I 
if  you  cost  me  as  much  in  wedded  life,  as  you  have  in  single, 
I  shall  heartily  repent  marrying  you." 

Three  hours  passed,  and  Chatham  poured  out  the  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  the  odious  mixture,  got  out  of  bed  and 
threw  it  under  the  grate  amongst  the  ashes  ;  then  he  stirred 
the  fire  over  it,  and  effectually  concealed  all  traces,  returned 
to  his  bed,  and  put  the  glass  by  his  side. 

"  Now,  Chatham,  it  is  time  for  your  mixture,"  said  Lady 
Georgiana,  when  the  actual  three  hours  had  intervened. 

*'  I  have  taken  it,  I  thank  you,  —  I  mean  it  is  gone,"  said 

Chatham;  the  first  half  of  his  speech  having  been  said 

aloud,  and  the  last  under  the  bedclothes,  as  a  kind  of  mental 

reservation,  in  pursuance  of  his  resolution  never  to  tell 

'  another  lie,  white  or  black. 

"  But  it  is  not  time,"  said  his  aunt  in  some  alarm. 

"  Past,  by  my  watch,"  said  Chatham. 

"  There  must  be  some  strange  alteration  in  the  clock," 
said  the  Lady  Georgiana.     ''  How  do  you  feel  ?  " 

''  As  sick  as  a  hundred  dogs,  I  should  think." 

"  Have  you  had  any  return  of  palpitation  ?  " 

' '  ^one  whatever. ' ' 
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"  The  children  send  their  loves.  They  are  dying  to  come 
and  see  you,  and  making  themselves  miserable  a^nt 
you. 

"  Oh,  pray,  let  them  come  by  and  by.     Is  the  post  in?" 

"  I  think  it  has  just  come.     I  will  go  and  open  the  bags." 

When  Lady  Georgiana  was  gone,  Chatham  again  jumped 
out  of  bed,  and  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Anna,  explaining  mat- 
ters, and  begging  her  to  send  a  reply  through  the  children. 
He  put  his  note  between  the  leaves  of  a  book,  wrapping  the 
book  carelessly  in  paper,  but  tying  it  round  with  twine. 
By  and  by  a  tap  at  the  door  was  followed  by  Rose  and 
a  letter.  To  his  little  visitor  he  gave  the  book  for  Anna, 
and  told  her  to  ask  Miss  Burton  for  the  second  volume,  if 
she  had  done  reading  it,  and  to  bring  it  to  him  in  the 
evening,  by  which  time  he  knew  she  must  have  received 
and  digested  letters  from  home. 

In  due  haste  and  importance  came,  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon.  Dr.  Jones.  lie  pronounced  the  symptoms  favo^ 
able,  the  fever  abated,  and  the  pulse  slackened.  Chatham 
no  longer  required  to  feign,  for  he  was  unquestionably  in- 
disposed. 

In  the  evening  the  children  came,  and  brought  the  booL 

*'Why  did  Miss  Burton  wrap  it  up,  cousin  ^  asked 
Violet. 

'*  Perhaps  she  did  not  think  it  a  proper  book  for  you  to 
look  into,  —  the  reason  that  made  me  wrap  up  mine." 
Chatham  bit  his  tongue  at  the  sudden  recollection  that  he 
was  uttering  another  falsehood. 

'*  Oh,  no !  Miss  Burton  knows  that  we  would  not  read 
books  she  tells  us  not  to  read,''  said  Violet. 

'*I  must  send  you  away,  now,  dears,  because  I  cannot 
talk  much.  Thank  Miss  Burton  for  the  book.''  The  chil-* 
dren  kissed  him,  and  departed. 

Chatham  soon  opened  the  little  parcel.  Inside  the  leaTCS 
of  the  book  were  two  letters,  on  which  was  written  "  Bead 
this.''  Chatham  opefied,  with  fear  and  trembling,  the  letter 
directed  in  a  man's  hand.  It  contained  the  one  simple  bat. 
powerful  sentence  — 

"  False,  deluding  Annabella,  you  are  free. 

"  Nelson  Bubfobd/' 

Underneath  this  was  written  in  pencil  by  Awoa,  **^ 
what  you  like."  ,    • 
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ort.and  sweet/'  said  Chatham,  with  a  real  sharp  pain 
leart.  He  felt  deeply  for  Nelson,  and  he  knew  that 
1  not  right.  He  opened  the  other  letter,  which  was 
Tessie.  This  was  written  in  great  agitation :  there 
idently  a  powerful  conflict  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
have  been  wrong,  very  wrong,  dearest  Anna,  and 
rery  right :  wrong  to  accept  one  you  did  not  love, 
▼ht  to  break  off  your  engagement  when  you  found 
)u  could  not  love  him*.  But  if  this  has  been  all  done 
nere  sudden  passion,  pique,  fancy,  vanity,  —  any- 
)ut  reason  and  right  principle,  —  it  is  all,  all  wrong, 
lot  clearly  see  the  right,  for  some  one  must  suffer, 
[elson  I  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  long  time  ;  I  am 
ss  likely  to  see  him  now,  but  I  know  what  "he  will 
.  Oh,  Anna  I  could  you  not  love  him  ?  —  him,  so 
,  yet  so  firm  ;  so  honorable  and  so  brave  ;  so  tender, 
;  heart,  so  loving  ?  You  do  not  know  him,  or  you 
lot  have  treated*  him  thus.  He  is  not  like  other  men ; 
ire  reserved  his  nature,  the  more  sensitive  ;  and,  once 
ed,  mortified,  wounded,  he  will  never,  never  be  the 
kgain.  He  may  grow  morose  and  misanthropic,  and 
am  almost  sure,  be  lost  to  his  friends  forever.  Anna, 
what  has  your  beauty  done  J  My  poor,  poor  sister  I '' 
hat  has  her  beauty  done?"  murmured  Chatham, ^as 
dered  over  Jessie's  letter.  "  Made  a  conquest  of  two 
as  different  as  can  be.  Nelson  is  all  Jessie  says,  — 
ul  of  honor,  gravity,  constancy,  reserve,  kindness, 
y,  and  particularity;  I,  his  successful  rival,  have 
honor  too,  but  am  the  soul  of  mirth,  candor,  incon- 
,  selfishness,  and  carelessness.  Lewis  Gwynne, 
is  the  soiil"  of  stiffness,  starchness,  stupidity,  vanity, 
iggishness.  Yet  she  has  brought  us  all  three  fairly  at 
3t:  no  reservation,  no  counting  costs.  And  all  for 
I  cannot  tell  myself.  Not  great  talent  nor  great 
though  she  has  enough  of  both  for  a  woman,  but 
fascination.  What  is  there  in  this  one  daughter *of 
mpting,  and  doubtless  equally  beautiful  mother  Eve, 
3  such  power  ?  and  will  it  not  still  exist  when  we  are 
d  ?  and  am  not  I  the  most  jealous  of  created  beings  ? 
e  loves  me,  —  at  least  I  think  she  does,  for  she  never 
le  any  decided  demo6strations.  And  here  am  I  fib- 
md  feeling  as  sick  as  if  I  was  at  sea,  and  giving  up 
rses,  and  offending  my  friends,*  and  getting  lackadai- 
23 
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sical,  and  making  a  fool  of  myself,  —  and  all  '  because  a 
woman's  fair/  as  the  song  says.  But '  what's  the  odds  as 
long  as  you're  happy?"  So  my  mind  is  made  up  and 
'  allons  notre  train,  vogue  la  gcUere/  as  that  prince  of  loTe- 
makers,  Moliere,  hath  it.  And  I  don't  care  what  happens. 
And  if  '  don't  care/  was  eaten  up  by  lions,  as  the  Spelling- 
book  said,  why  one  can  only  be  eaten  up  once  in  one's  life, 
and  it  does  not  matter  much  when  the  meal  is  made ;  so  love 
and  Anna  forever  1 " 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  I  AM  five  or  six  and  twenty.  Aunt  Georgiana,"  said 
Chatham,  the  following  morning,  seated  in  the  easy-chair  in 
the  library,  and  looking  rather  poorly,  "and  I  do  not  see 
why  I  m^y  not  fall  in  love  if  I  have  a  fancy  that  way,  as  well 
as  my  fathers  before  me/' 

'*  I  dare  say  you  may,  and  have  fallen  in  love  with  impu- 
nity a  hundred  times,"  said  the  Lady  Georgiana ;  *'but  I 
return  to  my  old  starting-point,  and  say  that  you  ought  to 
have  some  respect  for  young  ladies'  hearts,  as  well  as  your 
own." 

"  I  have  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  all  sorts  of  palpi- 
tations ;  I  am  too  well  aquainted  with  their  motions  not  to 
have  a  feeling  in  common  with  them  all.  But  to  be  serious, 
what  should  you  think  of  my  getting  married  ? '' 

The  Lady  Georgiana  started  ;'  but  pausing  a  moment  as'if 
to  aiTange  her  ideas,  she  said  — 

'*  It  would  depend  on  circumstances/' 

*'  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  'circum- 
stances,' "  said  Chatham. 

'*The  circumstances  that  would  make  me  think  your 
marrying  prudent,  would  be  your  making  a  sensible 
match." 

''  And  now,  be  so  good  as  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  a 
'  sensible  match.' " 

**  A  sensible  match,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  lady  of 
your  own  rank  in  life,, with  sufficient  fortune  to  make  up  fi» 
your  own  lack  of  it." 
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«ly  it  is  not  the  Lady  Georgiana  Meredith  that  is 
g/'  said  Chatham,  uplifting  his  eyebrows ;  "  that 
disinterested  lady,  whom  I  have  always  heard  de- 
)  warmly  on  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  mutual  attach- 
litability  of  disposition,  and  reciprocity  of  sentiments, 

Georgiana  blushed  slightly,  for  she  felt  that  her 
about  Chatham  had  led  her  to  forget  hex!^"  first  prin- 

that  is  understood,''  she  said. 

;n,  supposing  I  should  choose  to  marry  a  lady  who 

the  '  expressed '  part  of  the  '  good  match '  to  boast 
ill,  and  a  vast  deal  more  than  the  *  understood,'  what 
you  think?  " 

it  you  would  be  very  unwise  and  imprudent,  and 
)robably  bring  down  much  misery  on  her  suid  your- 
;h." 

lam  bit  his  lip. 

lat  if  it  is  signed,  sealed,  and  settled  ?  "  he  asked, 
it  the  sooner  it  is  unsigned,  unsealed,  and  unsettled, 
ter,"  replied  the  Lady  Georgiana,  quickly." 

women  are  alike,"  said  Chatham  ;  ''not  one  of  you 
)w  any  one  but  her  own  individual  self  to  marry  with- 
ition  and  money.  If  a  woman  falls  in  love  herself 
scamp,  or  a  beggar,  she  sees  no  obstacles ;  but  let 
5  belonging  to  her  do  the  same,  and  4aw  and  justice 
gotten  in  her  anxiety  to  prevent  the  result.  1  always 
upon  you  as  a  perfect  woman  until  now,  because  I 
t  you  unselfish." 

m  anxious  for  your  welfare,  Chatham,"  said  Lady 
ina,  calmly. 

at  is  only  to  be  assured  by  my  marrying  a  woman 
could  love,"  said  Chatham.  "  I  should  become  the 
roue  in  existence,  if  I  was  mated  with  one  I  did  not 
rJ' 

'  Georgiana  felt  there  was  truth  in  this,  and  scarcely 
how  to  reply.      Whilst  she  was    considering  the 

Chatham  anticipated  her  by  adding  — 
now  all  your  arguments,  good  and  bad ;  but  it  is 

beating  about  the  bush  when  we  each  know  the 
the   other    is  aiming  at.     I  have  loved  Annabella 

from  the  first  moment  I  saw  her ;  and  it  is  my  full 
)n,  having,  I  am  fiappy  to  say,  gained  her  consent,  to 
her." 
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This  downright  declaration  confounded  Lady  Gkorgiaoa. 
At  last  she  said  -^ 

'*  Chatham,  you  cannot  be  in  earnest  I  "- 

"  For  the  very  first  time  in  my  life,  yes,  I  am  in  ea^ 
nest." 

"  You  cannot,  of  course,  expefct  me  to  countenance  audi 
an  engagement,  — here !  under  my  roof  I  my  nephew— and 
and  —  my  ^vemess  I  " 

Lady  Georgiana  was  growing  very  red. 

"  As  to  your  /  countenance,'  "  said  Chatham,  satirically, 
"  you  must  wear  that  as  you  think  proper. '* 

**  Ungrateful  I  deceitful  I  "  murmured  Lady  Georgiaia. 

"  Not  Miss  Burton,''  interrupted  Chatham ;  "she  has 
only  within  the  last  two  days  accepted  my  proposal ;  and 
had  she  been  as  anxious  as  I  am,  she  would  have  been  on 
the  road  to  Gretna,  or  some  less  romantic  church,  at  tliis 
moment ;  but  she  spurns  all  underhand  proceedings." 

"  This  is  too  absurd,  Chatham.  You  know  that  yonr 
father  would  not  consent  to  such  a  match,  and  that  you  are 
dependent  upon  him." 

''  He  has  kindly  removed  that  obstacle." 

"  How  ?  " 

"By  yemoVing  his  allowance,  and  leaving  me  indepen-' 
dent." 

"  Have  you  quarrelled  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  9D ;  since  he  politely  declared  his  intention  of 
cutting  me  off  with  a  shilling  if  I  did  not  marry  that '  good 
match,'  Miss  Erskine.  I  asked  him,  —  with  Sheridan,  I 
think  it  was,  —  whether  ho  '  chanced  to  have  the  shilling  in 
his  pocket,'  as  I  sadly  wanted  one  ;  and  he  got  into  anm- 
ous  passion,  and  so  we  parted.  Since  this  I  have  been  living 
on  my  pay  and  my  own  resources." 

"  And  you  mean  to  marry  Miss  Burton  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  starve  with  her  ?  " 

"  I  ardently  hope  -not*;  because  I  always  t^^lk  death  by 
hunger  must  be  the  most  pain^l  of  all  deaths,  and  shooting 
Qne's  self  would  bo  bettor." 

"  I  wish  she  had  never  come  here.     At  all  events,  it  is  m- . 
possible  for  her  to  remain." 

"  Justice  and  moderation  again  I  "  said  Chatham.  "Hff 
coming  here  had  nothing  to  do  wj^h  it,  for  I  should  hi^ 
seen  her  at  Fairfield ;  and  I  trust  she  will  soon  be,  aa^T 
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,  under  no  obb'gation  to  any  one  for  the  shelter  of  a 

hatham  rose  from  his  chair  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

aunt,  without  waiting,  according  to  her  usual  good 
it,  to  think  before  she  acted,  also  walked  out  of  the 
n,  and  went  direct  to  the  schoolroom.  She  told  the  chil- 
1  that  she  wished  to~  speak  to  Miss  Burton,  and  that 
f  might  go  to  their  grandmamma.  Alone  with  Anna,  she 
J  not  8lo\^  in  beginning  the  subject  nearest  her  heart ; 

when  excited  she  was  hasty  by  nature,  dnd  it  was  only 
stem  self-control  that  she  had  learnt  to  overcome  this 
te. 

tnna  felt  that  her  hour  was  come,  and  tried  to  nerve  her- 
'  for  it.     She  trembled,  but  immediately  cased  herself  in 

pride,  which  was  generally  the  armor  of  proof  that  she 
;  on  when  any  resistance  to  her  will  was  likely  to  take 
ce.  She  sat  erect  and  haughty,  with  a  slight  glance  of 
iance  in  her  eyes ;  whilst  the  Lady  Georgiana,  naturally 
ervous  woman,  fidgeted  with  her  gold  chain,  and  looked 
"severingly  on  her  lap. 

'  Miss  Burton,''  began  the  latter,  carefully  avoiding  the 
iant  glance  that  she  felt  was  ready  to  beam  upon  her, 
ly  nephew.  Captain  Michelson,  has  given  me  to  under- 
nd  that  he  is  engaged  to  you."  Here  ohe  paused,  as  if 
jecting  a  reply  from  Anna  r  but  receiving  none,  con- 
aed,  —  "If  this  is  the  case,  you  will  excuse  my  saying 
kt  it  is  so  imprudent  a  thing,  that  it  could  not  possibly 
et  with  the  approbation  of  any  one  member  of  our  fam- 
."  Another  pause,  but  still  no  remark  from  Anna.  "  As 
s  must  have  been  carried  on  under  my  roof,  I  think  it  my 
ty  to  speak  to  you  freely  on  the  subject,  and  to  tell  you 
it  I  wholly  disapprove  of  it,  and  that  I  consider  you  to 
ve  acted  a  very  deceptive  part.'' 

"  I  can  hafe  been  guilty  of  no  deception,"  here  burst 
th  Anna,  '*  since  I  have  not  seen  Captain  Michelson  alone 
►re  than  oiAe  or  twice  since  I  have  been  with  you  :  and 
appears  thtt,  almost  immediately  after  those  two  private 
^rviews,  he  spoke  to  you  upon  the  subject."  • 

"  Of  course.  Miss  Burton,  you  are  aware  that  Captain 
ichelson  is  wholly  dependent  on  his  father,  and  that  he  is 
t  likely  to  approve  of  his  son's  marrying  at  present." 
*'  I  am  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Michelson's 
^approbation  of  anything  that  his  son  may  like,  and  know 
23* 
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him  BO  well  myself,  that  I  feci  quite  convinced  he  would 
never  consent  to  my  becoming  his  daughter-in-law." 

**  And  would  you  be  the  means  of  severing  father  and 
son  ?  " 

'*  Your  ladyship  is  not  probably  aware  that  I  have  long 
been  the  means  of  severing  father  and  son,  and  that,  without 
the  fault  either  of  Captain  Michelson  or  myself ;  if  indeed 
those  may  be  called  severed  who  were  never  united." 

*'  1  do  not  understand  you.  Miss  Burton.  I  know  that 
Mr.  Michelson  has  quarrelled  with  Chatham,  because  he  has 
refused  to  marry  Miss  Erskine,  on  your  account."  ^ 

"  I  do  not  suppose  that  Captain  Michelson  would  have 
married  Miss  Erskine,  even  had  he  never  had  the  misfortune 
to  see  me.  But  this  is  only  the  ostensible  cause  of  Mr. 
Michelson's  anger." 

Anna  was  getting  excited,  and  as  her  voice  and  color 
rose.  Lady  Georgiana  glanced  at  her,  and  met  her  indignant 
eye.  When  two  pair  of  indignant  eyes  meet,  it  is  all  over 
with  temper  and  self-restraint. 

'*  Mr.  Michelson,"  continued  Anna,  "  would  have  ma^ 
ried  me  himself,  and  therefore  was  enraged  at  the  thought 
of  his  son^s  doing  so.  He  is  a  proud,  vain,  pompous,  sol- 
fish  man,  wlio  never  cared  for  any  one  but  himself;  and  I 
wonder  how  any  person  knowing  him  could  even  name  him. 
He  jilted  my  own  aunt,  and  afterwards,  in  his  own  house, 
proposed  for  me,  or  rather,  condescended  to  give  me  to 
understand  that  he  was  going  to  do  me  the  honor  of  marry- 
ing me.  I  believe  he  soon  found  out  that  the  Burtons  have 
been  for  centuries  a  race  of  the  true  gentle  blood,  that  scorn 
alike  the  vulgar  condescension,  and  the  still  more  vulgar 
scorn,  of  the  great.  We  are  poor,  but  we  are  proud ;  and 
in  our  native  country  no  man  would  be  considered  to  de- 
grade himself  by  an  alliance  with  the  Burtons  and  Fyn- 
sentft."  • 

Lady  Georgiana  had  never  seen  Anna  in  on^of  her  mag- 
nificent moods  before,  and  she  was  astonishld.  She  felt, 
moreover,  a  little  afraid  of  the  young  lady  when  she  saw  her 
flashing  eyes  and  majestic  air,  and  heard  her  rapid  cnunda- 
tion  of  the  proud  words  she  uttered.  Still,  her  usually  mild 
ladyship  was  not  one  to  be  easily  put  down  when  once  she 
was  set  up.  She  let  Anna  have  time  to  recover  her  breath, 
and  then  said,  somewhat  hastily  for  her,  "We  are  not 
speaking  of  degradation,  Miss  Burton,  but  of  propriety; 
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iiLillier  ure  wc  talkin*^  ol  what  has  been,  but  of  what  is.  If 
you  were  to  use  your  judgment,  you  must  know  that  Cap- 
tain Michelson,  with  no  income  but  his  pay,  would  be  doing 
a  mad  thing  to  marry  any  girl  without  fortune." 

"  I  should  think,''  said  Anna,  '*  that  he  is  the  best  judge 
of  what  is  good  for  him  :  'he  is  of  age,  and  his  own  master  ; 
therefore  need  not  appeal  either  for  advice  or  assistance  to 
any  of  his  relations.  As  to  me,  I  am  not  without  fortune. 
My  father  left  my  sister  and  myself  a  provision  when  we 
marry,  because  he  did  not  choose  that  his  daugliters  should 
bo  taken  upon  charity.  I  did  not  force  myself  upon  Captain 
Michelson's  notice :  he  sought  me  out,  and  has  more  tlian 
once  wished  me  to  engage  myself  to  him  ;  but  I  have 
refused.  I  told  him  that  the  Lady  Georgiana  ^Mere^ith 
would  be  the  first  to  oppose  his  wishes  ;  and  I  was  right." 

"You  certainly  were  right;  and  I  must  further  assure 
you  that,  in  my  house,  I  cannot  allow  this  affair  to  proceed 
any  further.  At  home,  with  your  relations  and  guardians, 
you  can  of  course  act  as  you  think  proper." 

**  1  understand  you.  Lady  Georgiana.  I  knew  you  would 
dismiss  me  as  soon  as  you  found  that  Captain  Michelson 
thought  seriously  of  me.  I  am  quite  ready  to  go  at  once  ; 
to-morrow,  if  you  will.  My  slight  services  for  the  last 
two  years  have  been  sufficiently  rewarded,  and  of  course 
friendship  could  tot  exist  where  the  disparity  of  rank 
and  fortune  is  so  great." 

"  You  use  hai^h  language.  Miss  Burton  ;  but  it  does  not 
alter  my  determination.  If  you  are  resolved  to  marry  Cap- 
tain Michelson,  I  again  say  that  it  is  with  the  disapprobation 
of  his  family,  and  therefore  I  cannot  permit  him  and  you  to 
remain  together  here."  • 

"  I  have  firequently  heard  your  Ladysjiip  talk  of  the  power 
of  strong  mutual  attachment  to  make  U£e  happy,  and  of  the 
misery  of  married  life  without  it :  I  have  heard  you  instance 
yourself  and  your  sister,  Captain  Michelson's  mother,  as  ex- 
amples of  ttpth  cases  ;  and  I  have  heard  you  declare  that, 
if  no  moral  objection  existed,  you  would  never  thwart  your 
children's  inclmations,  or  force  them  into  an  unnatural  chan- 
•  neK  You  do  not  then  carry  your  philanthropy  beyond  your 
home  circle  :  you  exclude  your  nephew  and,  —  and  —  your 
governess.  If  I  were  in  any  other  position,  you  probably 
would  admit  mo  within  the  enchanted  ring ;  but  as  I  am,  I 
am  bom  to  suffer,  you  suppose,  and  must  bear  my  lot  pa- 
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tiently.  Do  you  not  think  ttat  Captain  Michelson  maybe 
made  as  miserable  as  his  mother,  if  he  many  for  rank  and 
fortune  ;  and  that  I  may  be  capable  of  as  great  happiness  as 
you  or  your  children,  if  I  marry  for  love  ?  " 

Lady  Georgiana  knew,  there  was  truth  in  all  that  Anna 
said,  but  she  evaded  her  direct  tlrfust  by  saying,  as  she  rose  ^ 
and  left  the  room,  ''  We  are  both  of  us  too  much  excited  to 
talk  calmly  over  this  matter  now.     I  will  see  you  again, 
when  you  have  considered  it  more  cooly/' 

Whilst  Anna  reflected,  in  no  very  Christian  spirit,  upon 
Lady  Georgiana's   words,  that  lady  went  to  her  mother, 
and  poured  out  all  the  grievances  from  beginning  to  end. 
.The  Countess  heard  her  without  interruption,  and  when  she 
ha(t  finished  allowed  some  little  time  to  elapse  before  she 
spoke,  in  order  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  subduing  the 
unnatural  excitement  that  had  taken  possession  of  her  mind. 
At  last  she  said,  "  My  dear  Georgiana,  I  fear  that  you  have 
been  over-hasty,  and  unlike  yourself.     Remember  that  Miss 
Burtonis  young  ;  that  she  is  beautiful,  and  of  good  birth; 
that  she  has  never  been  used  to  unkindness  or  ungentie 
treatment ;  above   all,  that  she  is  under  our  protection. 
How  can  you  send  a  lady  away  from  your  house  in  such  a 
manner  and  for  such  a  cause  ?     If  she  had  a  hundred  lovers, 
and  they  were  all  brothers  and  nephews  ^f  yours,  you  could 
not  do  it,  and  would  not,  I  am  sure,  had  you  considered  before 
you  spoke.     You  could  not 'so  dismiss  a  servant,  unless  she 
had  robbed  you  or  committed  some  great  moral  misdemeanor. 
Miss  Burton  has  done  her  duty  by  the  children ;  has  been 
kind  and  obliging  to  you ;  tender  and  affectionate  to  me, 
and  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it.     She  has  conducted  herself 
always  as*a  lady,  and  has  evidently  struggled  through  much 
that  was  distasteful  to  her,  in  order  to  please  us  and  im- 
prove the  children.     If  Chatham  has  fallen  in  love  with  her, 
it  is  not  her  fault.     I  am  quite  sure  that  he  has  done  it  of 
his  own  accord :  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  her  fault  if  she  has 
returned  his  attachment.     It  is  all   simply  very  natural. 
Both  young,  handsome,  agreeable,  light-hearted,  and  ingen- 
uous ;  neither  counting  costs  nor  looking  beyond  the  present 
moment.     The  fault  is  mine.     Like  a  vain  old  fool,  I  thought 
Chatham  had  come  and  remained  for  my  sake  ;  whereas  he 
had  a  stronger  and  more  lovely  attraction.     Unsay,  at  least, 
what  you  have  said  about  Miss  Burton's  quitting  us  at 
once,  and  we  will  think  and  talk  of  the  rest  another  time- 
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The  flame  is  fanned  by  such  hasty  opposition,  and  yoa  make 
them  both  eneipies  instead  of  friends." 

Lady  Georgiana  had  always  been  accustomed  to  listen  to 
her  mother^s  opinions  with  the  utmost  deference.  She 
rarely  contradicted  her ;  and  her  usual  custom  was,  if  she 
dift'ered  greatly  with  her,,  or  felt  irritated  at  anything  she 
said,  to  leave  her  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered.  The 
truth  was,  that  they  were  both  of  somewhat  hasty  temper, 
and  both  anxious  to  subdue  it ;  so,  rather  than  come  to  a 
dispute,  they  knew  that  a  temporary  separation  was  best ; 
after  which  one  or  the  other  was  sure  to  acknowledge  her- 
self m  the  wrong.  In  the  present  instance,  Lady  Georgiana, 
being  more  than  usually  excited,  felt  much  inclined  to  argue 
the  point  with  her  mother,  but  she  knew  that  argument 
always  injured  the  Countess  ;  so  she  obtained  the  mastery 
over  herself,  and  hastily  and  very  unceremoniously  with- 
drew to  her  own  apartment. 

It  would  have  been  curious  for  a  stranger  to  peep  into 
the  different  rooms  on  the  second  story  of  that  large  house, 
and  glance  at  their  inmates. 

Some  time  elapses  before  any  outward  change  takes 
place.  What  revolution  has  been  going  on  inwardly  can- 
not be  guessed.  The  Lady  Georgiana  is  the  first  to  give 
symptoms  of  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  She  is  seen  to  walk 
irresolutely  down  the  passage,  and  to  stop  at  the  school- 
room door.  Here  she  is  soon  met  by  Violet,  who  runs  up 
to  her,  and  asks,  "what  is  the  matter  with  Miss  Burton, 
mamma  ?     She  has  been  crying  for  a  long  time." 

"Where  is  Miss  Burton,  Violet?"  inquires  the  Lady 
Georgiana. 

'f  In  her  room,  mamma." 

Her  Ladyship  goes  to  the  room,  and  hesitating  as  she 
reaches  the  door,  colors,  and  trembles  slightly  as  she  knocks, 
and  asks  for  admission. 

"  I  will  come  shortly,"  says  Anna  from  within. 

"  May  I  not  come  in  for  a  few  moments  ?  "  asks  the  Lady 
Georgiana. 

The  door  opens ;  and  Anna,  with  red  eyes  and  clouded 
brow,  admits  ber  unwelcome  visitor,  who,  going  towards 
the  fire,  begins  to  fidget  with  an  ornament  on  the  mantel- 
piece. A  hard  struggle  is  going  on  within,  —  that  of  pride 
with  Christian  love  and  charity.  You  see  it  in  the  workings 
ot  the  sweet,  pure  countenance.    Anna  has  also  her  struggle. 
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but  it  is  of  pride  over  passion,  —  an  effort  to  keep  the  bitter 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  roused  mind  from  utterance  ia 
words.  Christian  love  and  charity,  conquer.  Would  ta 
God  they  always  did  ! 

*'  Miss  Burton,"  said  the  Lady  Georgiana,  still  playing 
with  the  ornament  on  the  mantelpiece,  "  I  am  very  sony 
that  I  should  have  hurt  your  feelings  and  offended  you.  I 
am  still  more  sorry  that  I  could  have  spoken  to  you  in  so 
thoughtless  a  manner  of  leaving  my  house.  Will  you  con- 
sider those  words  unsaid;  and  at  least  remain  with  us  as 
long  as  shall  be  convenient  and  agreeable  to  you  to  do  so? 
Perhaps,  when  we  have  all  thought  more  calmly,  and  talked 
more  quietly,  we  may  com^e  to  a  better  understanding  upon 
the  grand  subject  of  our  dispute.'' 

Oh,  the  sudden  change  in  the  face  of  Anna  !  The  clood 
meltea  ii\to  the  sunlight ;  the  dewy  tears,  hitherto  studiously 
concealed,  gleamed  upon  the  eyelashes,  and  the  face  grew 
radiant  with  grateful  feeling.  So  true  it  is  that  kind  words 
win  the  heart,  as  the  flowers  attract  the  bee,  and  make  her 
forget  her  sting. 

Anna  was  disarmed ;  she  could  not  speak.  But  Ladj 
Georgiana  saw  the  change,  and  hastily  added,  to  avoid  seem- 
ing to  expect  conciliation  or  apologies  — 

"  You  will,  I  am  sure,  forgive  what  I  said  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment.  I  am  always  sorry  when  I  allow 
sudden  feeling,  or  passion,  to  make  me  forget  that  humility 
which  our  Saviour  taught  us."  • 

'*  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  "  murmured  Anna.  "  I  see  now 
that  I  have  been  thoughtless,  and  rude,  and  unjust  towards 
you.  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry ;  but  still,  I  cannot  change 
my  intention.  I  have  promised,  and  cannot  allow  you  to 
suppose  that  I  can  ever  alter.*' 

"  We  will  not  renew  the  subject  now,"  said  the  Lady 
Georgiana  ;  ''  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again  as  usual."  She 
held  out  her  hand,  and  Anna  pressed  it  lovingly. 

'*  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful,"  said  Anna  ;  "  I  am  not  so 
at  heart.  I  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness,  and  for  all  your 
patience  with  me.  \Vherever  I  go,  I  shall  always  canr 
with  me  the  remembrance  of  the  consideration  you  have 
shown  me,  and  the  home  you  have  given  me." 

Here  Anna  burst  into  tears.  Lady  Georgiana  begged  her 
to  compose  herself,  but  brushed  a  tear  from  her  own  eye 
as  she  did  so ;  for  she  felt  a  sincqre  affection  for  the  beanti- 
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fill  but  wilfid  girl  she  saw  before  her.  She  thought  quiet 
and  reflection  would  be  the  best  remedies  for  her  agitation, 
BO  left  her  alone. 

The  evening  Was  an  awkward  one  to  all  but  the  Countess, 
who  seemed  very  composed  and  happy,  and  who  was  more 
than  usually  kind  to  Anna.  Chatham,  who  had  industri- 
Dusly  kept  to  his  room  all  the  afternoon,  looked  gloomy  and 
3ut  of  temper  ;  and  that  night,  when  they  were  all  supposed 
to  be  at  rest,  a  letter  was  brought  by  Ruth  to  Anna  from 
tiim,  written  in  no  very  kindly  .spirit.  He  urged  her  to 
tnarry  him  at  once,  and  so  to  avoid  all  the  pride  and  absurd- 
ity of  his  ridiculous,  puritanical,  and  unnatural  aunt. 

Anna  was  now  more  unsettled  in  mind  than  ever,  and  was 
almost  inclined  to  follow  Lady  Georgian^'s  wishes,  and  do 
away  with  the  engagement  altogether.  But  slie  was  too 
much  in  love  for  such  a  sacrifice,  and  would  not  have  had 
strength  of  mind  to  go  through  with  it ;  so  she  resolved  to 
see  Chatham,  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  him  before  she 
decided  upon  what  course  to  pursue.  She  was  supremely 
miserable  ;  for  not  only  did  she  feel  that  she  had  offended 
all  her  own  friends,  and  acted  ill  by  Nelsop,  but  she  was 
now  causing  Chatham  to  offend  his  friends,  and  to  do  un- 
questionably a  foolish  action. 

The  next  day,  she  had  a  long  private  interview  with 
Chatham,  understood  and  uninterrupted  by  the  family,  dur- 
ing which  she  shed  tears,  and  he  grew  angry,  because  she 
would  not  come  to  a  decision.  It  waa  interrupted  by  the 
indefatigable  doctor,  who  had  come  regularly  twice  a  day 
to  see  his  patient,  and  under  whose  surveillance  Chatham 
was  beginning  to  be  really  ill.  After  his  departure  Chat- 
ham went  to  see  his  grandmother,  who  drew  from  him, 
gently  and  judiciously,  all  his  feelings  for  Anna.  She  saw 
that  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  her,  and  did  not  reproach 
him,  or  try  to  turn  his  mind  from  it  by  useless  argument 
upon  its  folly.  She  listened,  and  having  heard  him  tp  the 
end,  she,  to  his  surprise,  simply  asked  him  to  ring  the  bell. 
When  her  maid  came,  she  bade  her  ask  Miss  Burton  to  be 
kind  enough  to  come  to  her,  Anna  appeared  immediately, 
and*  blushed  and  hesitated^  as  she  saw  Chatham. 

'*  Come  in,  my  dear,"  said  the  Countess,  looking  kindly 
at  her.  "  But  no ;  perhaps  you  will  first  tell  Georgiana, 
that  I  want  her." 

Anna  obeyed,  and  soon  returned  with  that  lady. 

"  Gome  here ! "  said  the  Countess  to  Anna,  pointing  to 
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the  low  8tool  at  her  feet,  on  which  she  had  once  before  been 
seated  ;  ''  I  have  Bomething  to  say  that  nearly  concerns  yoi 
all.  1  am  an  old  lady,  and  cannot,  in  the  course  of  oatuie, 
he  long  in  this  world  ;  it  would  not  have  surprised  me,  had 
you  and  Chatham,  reckoning  upon  my  probable  decease, 
and  the  five  hundred  a  year  that  must  come  to  him  at  that 
period,  become  secretly  engaged  to  one  another;  neither 
would  it  have  surprised  me,  had  you  wished  for  my  death. 
I  feel  assured  on  the  contrary,  that  you  would  both  rather 
keep  me  in  this  world,  and  l>e  poor  yourselves,  than  lose 
me  ;  because  J  believe  you  both  love  me/' 

"  Yes !  oh,  yes  !  yes  !  "  murmured  Chatham  and  Anna  in 
a  breath. 

"  Years  ago,  Chatham,  your  mother  was  sacrificed  to 
Mammon.  God  only  knows  the  anguish  my  great  error 
has  caused  me  :  your  father  broke  her  heart.  I  have  vowed 
before  God.  that  if  I  could  repair  that  error,  or  make  aoT 
amends  for  it  in  this  world,  I  would  do  so.  I  never  thwarted 
the  inclinations  of  my  other  child,  and  she,  thank  God,  was 
happy  in  her  married  life.  It  seems  to  me  that  now  before 
•I  die.  I  may.  in  some  sort,  repair  even  to  her  my  blindly- 
committed  sin.  If  I  can  make  you,  her  only  child,  happy,  1 
shall  die  more  at  peace  with  myself,  and  shall  believe  that 
i>he  will  accept  the  reparation.  Instead  then  of  waiting 
uutil  I  die.  for  the  small  fortime  that  must  come  to  yoo,  I 
desire  that  you  shall  receive  it  at  once,  and,  under  my 
sanction,  take  Annabe^a  Burton  for  your  wife.  Stop  I  do 
not  thank  me  yet :  I  have  more  to  say.  You  are  both 
young,  inexperienced,  and  careless  of  money ;  the  income 
you  will  have,  will  not  allow  of  any  extravagance,  and, 
unless  Mr.  Miohelson  rclent,  you  are  never  likely  to  have  it 
increased.  You  must  therefore  bear  in  mind  that  I  give  it 
you  with  the  full  expectation  that  you  wilt  live  within  it, 
and  koL^p  out  of  debt ;  if  you  are  happy,  I  am  content" 
lIoFQ  the  Countess  put  her  hand  on  Anna's  head,  who  was 
sobbing  audibly.  *•  This  child  will  require  thougatful  and 
loving  treatment,  Chatham  ;  she  and  you  are  both  nn- 
disciplined :  you  must  help  to  discipline  one  another. 
Never  allow  coldness  to  estrange  you.  If  you  commit 
faults,  which  you  surely  will,  do  not  conceal  them  from  one 
another.  Your  dispositions  are  such,  that  you  would  «oon 
be  alienated  if  the  ill-wind  of  deceit  blow  upon  you.  Be- 
member  the  homely  proverb,  '  Avoid  the  first  word.'  It  » 
the  first  word  that  leads  to  the  second  and  the  third,  as  it  is 
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3  first  step  in  everything  that  leads  to  consequences.  I 
nk  I  know  you  both  well ; .  and,  with  much  that  is  good 
d  amiable,  you  have  much  that,  indulged,  may  make  you 
amiable  and  wretched.  IIclp  one  another ;  God  will 
Ip  those  who,  in  the  married  state,  help  each  other.  May 
)  bless  you  both  !  and,  when  I  am  gone  to  my  rest,  may 
u  have  reason  to  bless  my  memory  for  helping  to  bring . 
u  together  I  " 

The  tears  stele  down  the  cheeks  of  the  aged  Countess,  as 
B  concluded  her  address  ;  and  when  Chatham  went  to 
ma's  side,  and  knelt  down  at  his  grandmother's  feet,  she 
t  her  hand  on  his  head,  and  with  patriarchal  simplicity, 
ain  prayed  to  God  to  bless  both  her  children.  Anna  was 
bbing  aloud,  and  ejaculating,  "  I  do  not  deserve  it;  it 
nnot  be  ;  1  am  not  worthy  ;  you  do  not  know  ;  "  as  she 
i  her  face  in  the  Countess's  lap.  Chatham's  heart  was  too 
ich  touched  to  allow  of  his  uttering  words  ;  but  wjien  he 
36  from  his  knees,  he  put  his  arms  round  his  grandmother's 
ck,  and,  whilst  he  kissed  her  tenderly,  let  his  grateful  but 
inly  tears  ^11  on  her  cheek. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lady  Georgiana  drew  near  to  the  sobbing 
ina,  and  stooping  over  her,  whispered  again  in  her  ear  an 
treaty  for  forgiveness  for  her  unkind  words  of  the  previous 

y- 

"  It  is  I,  it  is  I,"  still  sobbed  Anna,  "  who  must  ask  for- 
veness :   I  do  not  deserve  it ;  I  cannot  bear  this  kind- 

88." 

Who  has  not  found  kindness  harder  to  bear  than  unkind- 
88,  as  Anna  did  ?  She  could  utter  no  thanks ;  she  could 
>t  even  raise  lier  head  to  her  friend  and  benefactress  ;  she* 
uld  only  shed  tears  at  her  feet,  in  token  of  the  gratitude 
6  felt ;  and  when  they  gently  led  her  to  her  room,  and  left 
r  alone,  she  wept  as  she  had  never  wept  before.  Joy, 
rrow,  remors^,  a  sudden  consciousness  of  her  own  feel- 
gB,  and  of  the  weight  of  undeserved  benefits  cast  upon 
tr,  all  made  her  feel  that  intense  pain  in  pleasure,  which  is 
are  difficult  to  bear  than  actual  grief.  Happy  she  must 
on  have  been,  had  not  the  recollection  of  Nelson  haunted 
ir  at  every  moment.  Alas  I  so  it  ever  is  I  If  we  hav6 
^rmitted  ourselves  one  bad  action,  one  deceit,  one  glaring 
gratitude,  it  is  when  we  are  happiest  that  it  comes  be- 
reen  us  and  our  joy,  to  embitter  the  present,  and  darken 
«  paet. 
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CHAPTER  xxyn. 

"  Anna  has  behaved  very  dishonorably,  and  very  ill," 
said  Pynsent  Burton  to  his  sister  Jessie ;  "  look  at  her  con- 
duct in  whatever  light  you  will,  it  cannot  be  made  clearer 
clean/' 

''We  are  all  faulty,  Pynsent,"  said  Jessie,  "and  poor 
Anna  was  never  strong  /it  overcoming  her  inclinations, 
whatever  they  may  be ;  but  she  is  your  sister,  and  you,  tf 
her  natural  guardian,  must  act  a  brother's  part  by  her." 

' '  I  should  be  sorry  to  consider  myself  her  guardian, 
Jessie,"  said  Pynsent,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  or  to  have 
the  weight  of  her  indiscretions  upon  me  :  t  am  glad  I  am 
not  her  godfather."  • 

*'  But,  Pynsent,  you  must,  if  only  out  of  respect  to  those 
who  have  so  nobly  acted  by  her,  accept  this  invitation :  you 
must  go  to  her  wedding." 

*'  How  can  1  countenance  the  marriage  of  one  who  has 
jilted  my  dearest  friend,  and  probably  made  him  miserable, 
and  certainly  made  him  a  misanthrope,  for  life  ?  I  tell  yon, 
Jessie,  that  Nelson  will  never  recover  the  shock  he  has  re- 
ceived. He  shuns  me  as  if  I  was  some  wild  animal.  He 
lias  never  been  here  since  the  fatal  letter.  He  scarcely 
ppeaks  to  *his  own  father ;  -and,  although  two  months  have 
elapsed  since  it  took  place,  he  looks  as  ill  and  wretched  as 
he  did  the  first  night." 

'*  I  know  it ;  at  least  I  can  guess  it  all,  Pynsent,"  said 
Jessie  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  still,  we  must  do  our  duty  by 
Anna.  It  must  not  be  said  that  our  sister  was  allowed  to 
be  married  amongst  strangers,  and  none  of  her  own  family 
there  to  countenance  and  support  her.  J  knew  she  never 
loved  Nelson,  and,  believe  me,  it  is  all  for  the  best;  she 
would  have  made  him  miserable." 

**  1  know  that,  and  I  know  that  he  was  a  fool  to  think  of 
lier ;  but  I  saw  he  conceived  a  passion  for  her,  —  I  cannot 
suppose  it  was  love,  —  from  the  first  evening  that  he  savr 
her  alter  his  return.  I  wish  to  heaven  she  had  been  as  ugly 
as  sin." 

"  She  is  what  God  made  her,  Pynsent,  and  when  married, 
will,  I  hope,  be  prudent  and  happy." 
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*'  Then  Captain  Michelson  must  rule  her  with  a  rod  of 
iron/^  exclaimed  Pynsent. 

'*  Oh,  Pynsent!  you  always . mistake  Anna;  she  is  only 
to  be  led  by  kindness ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  say,  Captain 
Michelson  is  most  gentle  and  kind-hearted.  But,  the  wed- 
ding !  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  alone,  who  never  trav- 
elled in  my  life.  It  is  evident  that  the  Countess  and  her 
daughter  are  bent  on  my  being  present,  and  on  having  as 
many  of  her  family  as  possible.  You  are  most  especially 
invited  by  all  parties.  Nothing  can  exceed  the'  interest  the 
family  take  in  Anna  ;  and  the  letter  of  the  Countess  to  me, 
in  which  she  insists  on  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  my  jour- 
ney, is  most  considerate." 

.  '*  Humph  \ "  said  Pynsent,  "  I  suppose  we  can  raise  a  ten- 
pound  note  for  this  purpose." 

"  Not  so  easily,  Pynsent,  since  you  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  raise  Anna's  thousand  pounds ;  and  we  are  both  agreed 
in  resolving  that  she  shall  have  it." 

"  Assuredly  I  My  father  willed  it,  and,  thank  goodness, 
we  have  never  touched  the  money  laid  by  from  year  to  year, 
ever  since  his  death,  for  the  accumulation  of  that  sum. 
Michelson  has  behaved  very  handsomely  in  refusing  it,  but, 
email  as  it  is,  she  must  have  it,  even  though  we  starve 
for  it." 

"  We  shall  not  be  able  to  reduce  Mr.  Skinner's  debt  this 
year,"  said  Jessie :  "  the  hundred  pounds  we  have  saved  for 
him  must  go  towards  Anna's  thousand.  How  fortunate  it 
is,  that  Captain  Burford  was  Such  a  careful  man  himself, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  interested  in  us,  that  he  began  at 
once  to  lay  by  for  these  portions  !  " 

"Captain  Burford,  is  one  in  a  thousand,"  said  Pynsent. 
"  He,  too,  despite  his  joy  at  the  match  being  broken  off,  is 
very  unhappy  about  Nelson.  I  fear  they  have  quarrelled, 
and  unless  Something  occurs  to  reconcile  them,  will  part  un- 
pleasantly." 

"  Part !  "  echoed  Jessie. 

"  Yes,  I  have  just  heard  that  Nelson  is  determined  to  re- 
turn at  once  to  India." 

"  So  much  the  better  I  "  said  Jessie ;  "  as  long  as  he  is 
here  he  will  only  mope  and  be  morose,  but,  actively  •  em- 
ployed, he  may  be  better." 

"  And  you  say  this  ?  "  asked  Pynsent  in  astonishment. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Jessie,  coloring.     "  Qut  let  us  re- 
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tnrn  to  Anna.  The  Countess  says  she  trusts  as  many  of  her 
relations  as  possible  will  be  present  at  the  wedding,  parties 
larly  her  eldest  brother.  What  an  angel  that  old  lady  must 
be  !  She  acts  upon  what  I  have  so  oilen  thought,  and  says 
that  she  prefers  making  two  people  happy  during  her  life- 
time, to  letting  them  wish  for  her  death." 

*'Iwish  I  had  such  a  grandmother/'  said  Pynsented- 
emnly.  /'Do  you  think  I  could  persuade  Aunt  Betsey  to 
such  a  sacrifice?''  .  ' 

*'  You  are  so  foolish,  Pynsent.  Will  you  persuade  you^ 
self  to  sacrifice  your  otm  unkind  feelings,  and  go  witii  me 
into  Wales  ?  " 

'*  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  this  angel  of  t 
Countess  giving  up  her  other  five  hundred  a  year  to  her 
daughter  'f  and  finally,  do  you  think  the  Lady  Georgian* 
will  marry  me  ?  The  daughter  of  an  earl  ran  away  with  a 
young  doctor  the  other  day,  and  why  should  I  not  be  one  of 
fortune's  favorites  ?  " 

'*  Now,  Pynsent,  be  serious :  will  you  go  to  Anna's  wed- 
ding?" 

**  Of  course  he  will  I  "  shouted  Captain  Burford,  entering 
suddenly  ;  **  I  would  go  myself  if  it  wasn't  for  Nelson.  I 
really  do  n6t  know  what  is  the  matter  with  the  lad,  and,  by 
Neptune,  I  am  come  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  show 
you  the  '  head  and  tail  of  my  offending.'  "  » 

"  Head  and  front,"  suggested  Pynsent. 

'*  It's  all  the  same,"  growled  the  Captain;  "o/Bront 
would  be  better  still.  There  now,  let  me  sit  down  first,  and 
spread  out  my  sails  a  little." 

''Tails,  again."  suggested  Pynsent,  "coat-tails,  just aa 
the  ladies  spread  out  their  dresses." 

"  It  is  a  long  yarn,  but  I  shall  be  better  when  it  is  spun. 
When  that  confounded  little  jilt  of  an  Anna,  wrote  that 
letter.  Nelson  and  I  were  sitting  very  cosily  by  the  fire.  I 
was  making  a  conscience  to  myself  to  try  to  speak  chee^ 
fully  about  his  marriage  with  Anna,  and  from  the  wrong 
side  of  my  mouth  bawling  out  a  few  lies ;  because  you 
know  very  well,  Jessie,  that  I  always  meant  him  for  you,— 
but  that's  over,  I'm  afraid.  Nelson  was  very  meny,  and 
seemed  pleased  at  my  having  taken  this  turn.  .  The  troth 
was,  I  saw  it  was  no  good  to  keep  to  the  other  tack,  so  I 
shifted.  He  was  getting  confidential,  and  we  were  better 
friends  than  we  ha^  been  for  some  time.     Down  came  the 
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postman's  rap  loader  than  usual.  I  suppose  Nel  expected 
a  letter,  for  he  jumped  up  and  answered  the  door  himself. 
I  knew  by  the  joy  on  his  lace  that  it  was  from  Anna. 

'*  He  sat  down  and  opened  the  letter.  I  watched  him  as 
he  read  it,  feeling  angry  that  a  mere  cjiild  should  have  been 
able  to  obtain  such  power  over  a  steady,  grave  fellow.  I 
watched  him  anxiously  enough  as  he  read  on  ;  for  such  a 
change  in  a  human  countenance  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen.  First,  he  became  as  pale  as  death ;  then  he  knitted 
his  brow  and  pressed  his  teeth  and  lips  closely  together ; 
and  finally,  he  seemed  as  if  every  muscle  of  his  face  became 
contracted.  When  he  had  read  to  the  end,  he  turned  the 
letter  and  began  it  again,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  its  contents. 
But  I  could  hea,T  it  no  longer,  seeing  his  face  grow  darker 
and  darker  every  moment.  '  For  God's  sake,  what  is  the 
matter,  Nel  ?  "  said  I.  He  did  not  answer.  I  spoke  to 
him  again ;  but  he  only  shook  his  head,  covered  his  fore- 
head with  his  hand,  and  read  on.  When  ho  came  to  the 
end  of  the  letter  again,  he  groaned  slightly.  '  Nelson,  for 
God's  sake,  what  is  the  matter  ? '  said  I.  He  put  the 
letter  into  my  hand,  and  sat  watching  me  in  turn,  wWlst  I 
read  it ;  which  I  did  as  well  I  could,  for  it  was  vilely  writ- 
ten. 

"  I  suppose  Hj^e  joy  I  felt,  when  I  found  that  Anna  had 
fairly  broken  off  the  engagement,  must  hjave  been  visible  on 
my  countenance.  You  know,  my  dear,  I  could  not  pretend 
to  be  sorry  when  it  was  the  happiest  thing  that  could  have 
happened  to  me,  —  so  I  thought  at  least.  I  believe  l  made 
Hundry  ejaculaflons  as  I  proceeded,  such  as  '  Quite  right ! ' 
when  she  said  she  had  done  wrong  to  accept  him  ;  '  Little 
flirt  I '  when  she  said  her  affections  were  another's  ;  '  Pshaw  I 
nonsense  I '  when  she  spoke  of  Nelson's  feelings ;  and  '  The 
deceitful  little  baggage  I '  when  she  alluded  to  her  own. 
But  the  truth  was,  I  was  downright  overjoyed  at  the  letter, 
and  when  I  had  spelt  it  through,  I  could  not  help  shouting 
*  Hurrah,  boys  I '  or  some  such  thing,  and  getting  up  and 
going  across  to  Nelson,  and  holding  out  my  hand  to  shake 
hands  witja  him,  saying,  '  Bravo,  Nel  1  now  you  see  I  was 
right  I '  Deuse  take  it,  why  did  I  think  of  right  or  wrong 
at  such  a  tkne  ?  but  we  are  always  so  glad  to  iind  ourselves 
right.  'She  isn't  worth  a  thought,'  said  I;  'Jessie  is 
worth  a  hundred  of  her.  You'll  be  very  glad  by  and  by. 
Shake  ha^ds,  boy,  and  let  us  be  friends  again." 
24* 
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"  But  he  did  not  shake  hands.  He  looked  at  me  as  if  he 
thought  I  was  a  demon,  and  said  with  a  voice  as  hoarse  ai 
a  wolfs,  '  Father,  are  you  .a  hmte  ?  '  and,  snatching  np  the 
letter,  went  out  of  the  room.  Now  those  words,  '  Father, 
are  you  a  brute  ? '  have  haunted  me  ever  since.  I  can^t 
forgive  them.  They  are  the  first  ill  words  he  ever  said  to 
me,  God  knows  ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  them.  '  A  brute  f' 
I  who  have  thought  of  nothing  but  his  good  all  his  life,  and 
only  rejoiced  about  Anna  because  I  knew  it  was  best  for 
him.  Well,  we  have  scarcely  spoken  since  that  day,  indeed 
we  seldom  meet.  He  looks  ill  and  wretched,  and  mopee 
and  frets.  I  am  sorry  for  him,  but  cannot  get  over  those 
words.  lie  does  n't  think  about  them,  I  dare  say,  only  of 
Anna.  He  has  been  away  twice,  and  this  morning  is  gone 
again.  He  left  word  that  he  should  be  back  in  a  few  days, 
and  told  me  abruptly  at  breakfast — the  only  words  he  spoke 
—  that  he  should  return  to  India  in  about  six  weeks.  I 
made  no  reply.  I  tried,  but  '  the  brute '  stuck  in  my 
throat.  He  ought  to  apologize  for  such  a  speech.  He 
must ;  I  can  never  have  any  pleasure  with  him  again  till  he 
has  ;•  and  1  am  sure  I  have  no  pleasure  in  myself,  or  any- 
body else,  whilst  he  is  making  up  his  mind.  He  looks  so 
ill,  it  is  dreadful  to  see  him.  I  could  never  have  believed 
that  a  woman  could  have  made  such  work  with  a  sober 
fellow  like  Nelson  ;  but  women  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
mischief  that  ever  was  done  in  the  world,  from  its  founda- 
tion to  the  present  time  ;  —  from  Mother  Eve  to  Daughter 
Anna  they  arc  all  alike,  and  men  are  their  dupes  and  victims. 
You  are  an  exception,  you  know,  Jessie;  I  always  look 
upon  you  as  a  pattern  to  your  sex.  And  now,  little 
counsellor,  what  are  we  to  do  with  Nelson  ?  Pynsent,  what 
is  your  opinion  ?  " 

'*  That  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  Nelson 
could  have  been  such  a  fool,  growled  Pynsent.  "  He  must 
get  over  it  soon ;  he  has  too  much  good  sense  to  allow 
a  disappointment  of  this  kind  to  prey  upon  his  mind." 

'*  I  am  afraid/'  said  Jessie,  "  that  he  has  too  much  feel- 
ing to  allow  him  to  forget  it." 

''  But  the  question  is,  what  are  we  to  do  to  set  him  and 
me  to  rights  again  ?  "  asked  the  Captain.  "  I  shall  leave  it 
to  you,  Jessie,  and  I  will  abide  by  whatever  you  adviae. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  such  a  dutiful  boy  could  ever 
have  called  his  father  a  brute  ?  " 
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"  But  my  dear  Captain  Burford/'  said  Jessie,  gently,  "  you 
must  think  of  the  provocation.  Nelson  has  been  already 
injured  past  endurance,  and  then-you,  by  seeming  to  rejoice 
in  his  pain,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  distress. 

"  Fiddlestick's  end,  my  dear  I  He  must  have  known  that 
I  was  not  itrjoicing  in  his  pain,  but  merely  in  his  having 
gbt  rid  of  a  matrimonial  engagement  that  I  did  not  con- 
sider suitable  for  him.  I  know  he  thought  me  a  brute  when 
he  said  so." 

"  It  was  only  the  excitement  of  the  moment,"  said  Jes- 
sie ;  *'  and  think  what  he  must  have  felt,  to  be  so  aroused." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear  ;  I  leave  it  all  to  you.  You  must 
see  what  can  be  done  to  bring  us  together  ;  but  remember, 
I  make  no  concessions.  There  is  one  comfort,  when  ono 
thinks  that  'twill  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence. 
And  now  Pynsent,  my  boy,  you  must  abiolutely  go  to 
Anna's  wedding ;  your  father's  daughter  shall  not  be  mar- 
ried without  the  countenance  of  her  relations." 

"  But  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  amongst  all  those 
grand  people.  I  assure  you,  Captain,  I  should  feel  very  ill 
at  my  ease." 

*'  Not  more  so  than  I,"  suggested  Jessie.  "  The  very 
words  '  Counters  '  and  '  Lady  Gcorgiana '  make  me  tremble  ; 
I  am  sure  I  shall  not  know  how  to  behave.  You  must  go, 
if  only  to  support  me." 

"  Cnclo  Timothy  will  support  you,"  said  Pynsent  ;  "  but 
I  could  no  more  witness  Anna's  marriage  with  Captain 
Michelsofi,  after  her  conduct  to  Nelson,  than  I  could — yours 
with  old  Skinner." 

"  You  do  not  mean  seriously  to  declare  that  you  will  not 
accompany  me  into  Wales  ?  "  said  Jessie,  in  alarm. 

"  I  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you,  Jessie,"  re- 
plied Pynsent ;  "  and  if  you  are  really  afraid  to  travel  alone, 
I  will  go  to  the  town  that  Anna  designates  '  our  post  town,' 
with  you ;  but  you  must  then  excuse  my  going  further. 
Remember  my  patients." 

*'  That  would  be  adding  insult  to  injury,"  said  Jessie, 
looking  vexed.  ''  I  always  knew  you  were  obstinate  and 
determined,  but  I  never  thought  you  absolutely  cruel  and 
unkind  before." 

*'  There  is  the  misfortune  of  boys  being  left  young  with 
nobody  to  control  them,"  said  Captain  Burford.  "  Pynsent 
baa  had  too  much  of  his  own  way  all  his  life,  and  now  he  is 
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as  pig-headed  as  I  am,  v^ho  was  lefl  just  similarly  circtim- 
stanced/' 

'*  You  may  pull  me  to  pieces,  or  make  mince  of  meb^ 
tween  you,''  said  Pynsent,  "  but  all  the  abuse  you  can  utter 
will  not  make  me  go  to  Anna's  wedding.  I  love  her,  and 
would  do  all  in  my  power  to  serve  her,  but  I  will  not  com- 
promise with  conscience  :  I  do  not  approve  of  her  conduct, 
and  I  will  not  countenance  it." 

'*  I  hope  you  will  never  have  children,  Pynsent,"  said 
Jessie  ;  ''you  would  make  a  severe  father." 

*'  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  that,  my  dear,  for 
I  never  mean  to  marry.  You  and  I  will  live  together  as  old 
bachelor  and  old  maid,  without  interlopers." 

Pynsent  remained  firm  in  his  resolution.  Jessie  exhausted 
all  her  stock  of  ill-temper  and  teasing  upon  him  in  vain. 
Aunt  Betsey  was  vituperative.  Uncle  James  argumentative, 
Captain  Burford  authoiitative,  but  Pynsent  continued  obsti- 
nate. Jessie  therefore,  with  much  inward  perturbation, 
'  started  alone. 

As  she  had  never  been  more  than  twenty  miles  from  home 
in  her  life  before,  the  journey  was  a  nervous  matter,  and  the 
preparations  for  the  visit  to  the  grand  place  had  been  ner- 
vously made.  She  was  met  on  the  road  by  her  Uncle  Tim- 
othy, who  came  laden  with  presents  for.  the  bride  elect.  He 
was  most  anxious  to  learn  the  particulars  of  Anna's  change 
of  bridegrooms,  having  heard  of  her  engagement  to  Nelson ; 
but  Jessie  smoothed  the  matter  over  as  well  as  she  could, 
and  good  simple  Uncle  Timothy  contented  himself  with  a 
shake  of  the  head,  and  an  ejaculation  that  young  people  sel- 
dom knew  their  own  minds. 

They  were  most  hospitably  received  at  Plas  Ayron,  where 
they  found  every  one  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  wed- 
ding, which  was  to  be  quiet,  but  in  all  things  suitable.  Jes- 
sie and  Anna  met  in  great  embarrassment :  neither  knew 
what  to  say.  Jessie  did  not  like  to  make  Anna  unhappj, 
therefore  concealed  her  own  feelings ;  and  Anna  felt  so 
much  like  a  culprit  when  she  was  alone  with  her,  that  she 
scarcely  dared  to  show  any  feeling  at  all.  By  mutual  con- 
sent they  avoided  speaking  of  Nelson,  although  Jessie  at 
least  thought  of  no  one  else.  Anna  lelt  and  knew  the  rea- 
son of  her  brother  Pynsent's  absence,  and  was  more  hurt  by 
it  than  she  cared  to  acknowledge,  though  she  was  aware 
that  she  deserved  it.    The  Countess  told  Jessie  that  she  did 
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not  think  her  sister  was  in  such  good  spirits  as,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  she  might  have  been.  Jessie  excused 
her  by  saying  that  excitable  people  often  became  depressed 
under  great  happiness.  She  felt  as  if  she  was  acting  or 
countenancing  a  falsehood  by  not  avowing  the  true  cause  of 
Anna's  depression.  The  Countess  also  said  that  she  had 
made  it  a  matter  of  favor  \jrith  Anna  to  be  married  at  Plas 
Ayron,  because  she  wished  to  be  an  eyewitness  of  her  hap- 
piness and  that  of  her  nephew.  Both  the  Countess  and- 
Lady  Georgiana  were  charmed  with  the  simplicity  and  good 
sense  of  Jessie,  and  the  old-fashioned  politeness  and  gentle- 
manlike bearing  of  Uncle  Timothy.  The  latter  was  visiting 
tady  Georgiana's  sick  people  the  very  day  after  his  arrival, 
and  making  great  friends  with  Violet  and  Rose,  to  whoso 
especial  care  he  was  consigned.  The  wedding  was  to  take 
place  on  the  third  day. 

Captain  Michclson  and  a  brother  officer.  Colonel  Campion, 
arrived  the  evening  previous  to  the  event.  A  select  party 
of  neighbors  were  invited  to  the  breakfast,  and  all  was  con- 
ducted according  to  the  strictest  notions  of  propriety  and 
etiquette.  It  must  not  be  forgotten '  that  the  Countess  had 
written  to  Mr.  Michelson,  informing  him  of  all  that  she  in- 
tended to  do,  and,  in  a  civil  way,  soliciting  his  countenance. 
As  may  be-  imagined,  Mr.  Michelson'a  reply  to  her  letter 
was  harsh  and  unkind,  —  but  most  smoothly  worded.  He 
said  that  as  Chatham  was  marrying  contrary  to  his  wishes, 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  countenance  his  union.  He 
wished  him  well,  and  hoped  he  would  be  happy,  but,  as  an 
undutiful  son,  he  feared  no  blessing  could  rest  upon  him. 
The  Countess  tore  his  letter  indignantly  to  pieces,  and  there- 
upon comforted  her  conscience  by  thinking  that  such  a 
father  could  not  be  included  in  the  Fifth  Commandment. 

A  word  of  the  wedding  we  must  say,  because  everybody 
likes  to  hear  of  weddings.  It  was  a  beautiful  April  day, 
and  the  sun  shone,  and  soft  breezes  blew  on  it,  despite 
the  misdemeanors  of  the  bride.  The  greatest  beauty-sceptic 
in  the  world  could  not  have  denied  the  extreme  loveliness 
of  Anna  in  the  white  veil  and  orange  wreath.  She  was  at- 
tired in  every  way  befitting  the  grand-daughter  of  a  Coun- 
*tes8.  But  who  Qould  have  thought  of  the  attire  when  gazing 
on  the  face  and  form  beneath  ?  Everybody  said  that  Anna 
was  bom  to  be  a  queen,  so  regally  she  looked.  Jessie  had 
a  wee  bridesmaid  on  each  side,  the  little  Violet  and  Rose, 
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and    Uncle  Timothy  gave  the    bride  away,   and 
pleased  and  cheerful.  ^ 

The  rustic  church  in  the  park,  with  its  ivy-covered  arches, 
was  just  the  place  for  such  a  wedding.  The  Lady  Georgi- 
ana's  school  children  were  in  attendance,  strewing  flowers, 
according  to  the  most  approved  custom,  and  there  were 
triumphal  arches  at  every  hundred  yards.  An  old  friend  of 
the  Countess's,  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  performed  the 
•ceremony,  and  declared  afterwards  that  he  had  never  mar- 
ried so  handsome  a  couple.  Anna  behaved  with  the  utmost 
self-possession.  She  looked  flashed,  but  shed  no  tears. 
Jessie,  on  the  contrary,  wept. copiously,  as  did  the  little 
bridesmaids ;  wherefore,  they  scarcely  knew ;  but  .1  imagine 
because  there  is  something  so  sacred  and  solemn  in  the  • 
marriage  ceremony,  and  so  grave  in  the  union  of  two  human 
beings  ''till  death  them  do  part,"  that  it  affects  even  the 
young  and  thoughtless. 

That  Chatham  and  Anna  were  supremely  happy,  no  one 
could  doubt ;  still,  when  they  visited  the  aged  Countess  in 
her  boudoir,  and  received  her  affectionate  embrace  and 
blessing  as  man  and  wife,  their  feelings  overcame  them. 
But  it  was  not  until  Anna  found  herself  alone  with  Jessie, 
during  the  interval  allowed  for  the  change  of  attire,  that  she 
entirely  gave  way.  Then,  clasped  in  the  arms  of  that 
mother-sister,  she  sobbed  convulsively.  Why?  Becanse 
she  was  about  to  part  with  her  for  years,  and  perhaps  fo^ 
ever ;  and  because  she  knew  that  she  had  come  between  her 
and  her  happiness. 

''Jessie,  dearest  Jessie,''  she  sobbed,  "  gan  you  forgive 
me  ?  Now,  before  I  go  away,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  know  1 
have  been  sellish,  wicked,  ungrateful ;  that  I  have  destroyed 
your  happiness,  and  ruined  that  of  Nelson.  Without  me 
you  would  both  have  been  happy.  If  you  can,  tell  him  that 
I  am  conscious  how  ill  I  have  acted  :  not  in  breaking  off  the  * 
engagement,  —  that  was  right,  —  but  in  forming  it.  Tell 
Pyusent  that  I  feel  that  he  was  just  in  refusing  to  come ;  but 
oh,  not  kind,  not  brotherly.  You  are  the  only  one  true  and 
good,  forgiving  and  angelic,  amongst  us.  May  God  bless 
you,  Jessie,  darling,  darling  sister  I  If  I  had  been  always 
with  you,  1  might  have  been  good.  It  is  the  consciousness" 
of  so  many  undeserved  benefits  that  makes  me  wretched. 
Had  you  all  been  unkind,  had  I  been  justly  punished  for  my 
deceit,  I  could  have  borne  it ;  but  to  be  happy  beyond  my 
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most  sanguine  wishes  makes*  my  heart  ready  to  burst. 
Pray  for  me,  Jessie,  and  write  —  write.  I  will  try  to  be 
worthier  of  you  than  I  haye  been." 

Jessie  held  her  sister  to  her  heart,  and  wept  with  her. 
She --could  only  murmur,  "I  —  I  have  nothing  to  forgive; 
God  bless  you,  Anna  I ''  and  offer  up  silent  prayers  that  she 
might  be  led  to  find  that  peace  and  strength  of  mind  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  alone  can  bestow. 

No  one  was  surprised  at  the  traces  of  tears  and  agitated 
manner  of  Anna  when  she  made  her  appearance  below,  in 
her  travelling  dress.  Everybody  knew  that  she  was  about 
to  part  from  a  dear  sister  and  kind  friends,  and  would  have 
wondered  if  she  had  not  wept. 

Just  before  the  carriage  came  round  that  was  to  con- 
vey *' the  happy  couple"  on  a  short  tour  through  North 
Wales,  previously  to  their  final  settlement  in  or  near  bar- 
racks, —  if,  indeed,  you  can  call  such  a  settlement  final,  — 
Chatham  put  a  sealed  packet  into  Jessie's  hand,  saying, 
that  it  was  a  little  joint  remembrance  from  him  and  Anna, 
and  that  she  must  not  open  it  until  they  were  gone.  They 
departed  amongst  the  cheers  of  the  ser\^ants,  and  the 
blessings  and  good  wishes  of  the  family  and  guests.  Jessie 
was  obliged  to  retire  for  a  few  moments,  to  dry  her  eyes, 
and  conquer  her  rebellious  feelings.  She  opened  the  packet, 
and  therein  found  the  £1000  in  banknotes,  that  she  had 
brought  with  her  as  Anna's  dower,  accompanied  by  letters 
from  Chatham  and  Anna,  begging  that  it  might  be  employed 
towards  paying  off  the  remaining  part  of  the  mortgage  upon 
Fairfield.  Chatham  said  that  he  had  burnt  all  the  law 
papers  connected  with  the  money,  and  that  no  arguments 
or  entreaties  should  make  him  receive  it  again.  Jessie 
could  not  but  feel  grateful  and  glad  at  this  act  of  munifi- 
cence, because  it  not  only  showed  the  affectionate  nature 
of  her  brother-in-law,  but  also  enabled  her  nearly  to  accom- 
plish what  she  had  had  been  so  long  struggling  to  per- 
form. 

Uncle  Timothy  left  the  following  morning,  but  Jessie  re- 
mained a  week  at  Plus  Ayron,  induced  thereto  by  the 
entreaties  of  her  new  friends,  who  had  taken  a  great  fancy 
to  her.  It  was  rumored  amongst  them,  that  Colonel 
Campion,  who  also  stayed  behind,  was  more  than  half  in 
love  with  the  unsophisticated  Jessie,  he  having  been  heard 
to  say,  that  he  had  never  met  with  so  much  simplicity  and 
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good  sense  combined  in  any  woman  before.  He  also  greatly 
admired  her  clear,  truthful  eyes,  and  repeated  what  haid 
.  been  said  of  her  belore,  that  no  man  could  possibly  tell  a  lie 
in  her  presence.  When  the  Lady  Georgiana  hinted  to  her 
Colonel  Campion's  admiration,  and  the  barely  possible  re- 
sult, Jessie  got  into  a  great  fright,  and  in  her  usual  straight- 
forward manner  assured  Lady  Georgiana  that  she  nerer 
meant  to  marry,  and  should  be  greatly  distressed  if  she 
thought  any  one  would  ask  her.  She  also  managed— 
neither  she  nor  the  Colonel  knew  how  —  to  make  him  fully 
understand  something  of  the  kind ;  for  if  he  had  conceived 
any  serious  intentions,  he  abandoned  them  ;  still  affirmiDg 
that  she  was  the  most  charming  specimen  of  frankness  and 
simplicity  he  had  ever  beheld,  and  withal  the  most  naturally 
ladylike  person,  although  devoid  of  the  accom'^lishments  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  admire. 

The  Countess  said  of  her,  "  If  there  were  a  few  more  such 
girls  in  the  world,  to  become  wives  and  mothers,  what  a 
\  different  world  it  would  become !  " 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

Seated  at  her  bureau,  with  a  very  unromantic-looking 
ledger  before  her,  Jessie  found  herself,  a  few  weeks  after 
her  return  from  the  wedding,  forgetting  her  accounts,  and 
soliloquizing  somothiiig  after  this  fashion. 

"  I  must  do  sometliing,  —  but  what 't  They  must  not 
part  in  anger,  and  Captain  Burford  is  evidently  growing 
more  aggrieved  every  day.  If  Nelson  would  come  here! 
But  never  to  have  seen  him  since  the  letter,  is  worse  than 
lilly  painful  interviews.  It  used  to  be  just  the  same  when 
he  was  a  boy.  He  jilways  moped,  or  as  they  called  it, 
sulked,  until  I  reasoned  with  him  gently;  and  then  he 
would  soon  see  the  right,  and  overcome  his  temper.  Can  I 
not  recall  a  thousand  such  instances,  ever  since  our  earliest 
childhood  ?  —  quarrels,  above  all,  with  Pynsent,  when 
neither  would  oWn  himself  wrong,  until  I  interfered,  and 
brought  both  to  their  senses  ;  and  then  they  came  to  me  to 
settle  differences,  and  consult  upon  plans.     And  now,  to  be 
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oided,  and  perhaps  dreaded  I  But  is  he  not  as  dear,  or 
arer  to  me  than  ever  ?  Do  I  not  know  that  his  heart  is 
e  firmest  and  truest  in  the  world  ?  and  shall  I  let  it  break 
thout  an  effort  to  save  ?  Shall  pride,  or  false  shame,  or 
icied  delicacy,  prevent  my  seeing  whether  the  old  influ- 
ce  is  quite  gone  ?  What  if  he  knows  that  I  love  him  ? 
love  his  father ;  I  love  Pynsent ;  I  love  others ;  they 
low  it ;  I  do  not  mind  their  knowing  it ;  why  should  I  fear 
3  knowing  it :  I  who  have  been  called  his  little  wife,  —  his 
jter  —  alternately,  for  ^years  and  years  ?  We  can  never 
more  to  one  another  now,  than  we  are,  and  have  been.  * 
ay  I  not  still  be  the  true  friend,  the  tender  sister?  But 
aat  would  he  think  ?  What  matters  it,  if  my  own  con- 
ieBce  is  clear  f  I  am  sure  that  we  ought  to  do  all  the 
)od  we  can  in  this  world  ;  and  there  caimot  be  a  greater 
)od  than  to  reconcile  a  father  and  son,  —  but  I  —  can  I  do 
is  ?  With  God's  help,  I  can ;  at  least,  I  can  try.  He 
list  not  go  away  from  amongst  us  without,  at  least,  having 
udly  feelings  towards  us.  Scarcely  more  than  a  twelve- 
Dnth  ago  he  returned  so  happy  :  and  now  to  go  back  to 
dia  so  miserable  I  And  they  t^lk  of  war  in  India.  Per^ 
,ps  he  may  never  see  us  again.  His  father  I  he  would 
ver  forgive  himsejf.  At  least  I  will  try.  May  I  have 
urage  given  me  for  the  attempt,  and  words  put  into  my 
art  to  speak  !  " 

And  so  Jessie  rose  from  her  bureau,  closed  her  ledger,  and 
ut  it  in.  Then  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  her 
art  beating  and  her  hands  trembling  as  she  did  §o.  This 
complished,  she  went  to  Aunt  Betsey,  and  begged  her  to 
tain  Captain  Burford  when  ho  came  in  from  his  walk  witl^ 
acle  James,  until  she  came  home  from  the  town,  whither 
e  was  going.  Finally,  she  called  her  dog,  Sandy,  the  ter- 
»r  Nelson  had  given  her,  and  they  set  out  together. 
In  due  course  of  time  they  reached  Captain  Burford's 
use,  the  street-door  of  which  being  open,  Jessie  went  in 
thout  ringing.  She  stood  some  time  in  the  hall,  endeav- 
ing  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  to  arrange  the  long 
eeches  she  had  been  composing  on  the  road ;  but  they 
emed  all  io  have  vanished  from  her  mind.  Her  little  ter- 
5r  grew  very  impatient,  and  began  to  bark,  and  tug  at  tho 
irt  of  her  dress,  and  to  make  so  much  noise  that  he  cvi- 
mtly  caused  some  one  to  open  the  library  door  and  look 
It.  This  was  Nelson,  who,  perceiving  Jessie,  appeared 
25 
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astonished,  and  seemed,  for  a  moment,  uncertain  as  to  tbe 
propriety  of  retiring  again.  They  advanced  to  meet  each 
other,  however,  shook  hands,  and  went  into  the  library. 
Neither  of  them  spoke,  but  fortunately  the  delight  of  Sandy 
at  seeing  Nelson,  rendered  words  unnecessary.  He  firi 
began  a  series  of  leaps  that  demanded  attention,  and  finally 
a  succession  of  barks ;  and  then  an  attack  upon  Nelson's 
boot,  that  used  to  be  a  favorite  amusement,  and  was  now  a 
vci-y  fortunate  accomplishment.  At  last  he  ceased  his  gyra- 
tions, and  retired  to  Jessie's  side,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
studying  the  painful  alteration  of  Nelson's  face.  She  could 
scarcely  have  believed  that  a  few  months  without  actual  dis- 
ease, could  have  so  changed  his  countenance.  It  was  not 
pallor,  or  emaciation,  but  its  dark,  morbid,  forbidding  er- 
pression.  Jessie  felt  a  sudden  fear  of  Nelson.  The  stern 
brow,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  resolution  to  suppress 
mortified  feeling  ;  and  the  rigid  mouth  where  pride  and  re- 
serve blended,  appeared  at  once  to  repel  all  human  love  and 
pympathy.  She  tried  once  or  twice  to  speak,  but  could  not, 
and  it  was  well  for  her  that  Nelson  occupied  himself  with 
the  dog.  At  last  the  silence  became  so  awkward  that  Jessie 
eaid  the  very  thing  6he  ought  not  to  have  said,  and  which 
she  felt  to  be  a  deceit,  which  was  —     , 

*'  Where  is  your  father  ?  " 

*'  I  do  not  know,"  was  the  reply. 

The  voice  was  as  much  changed  as  the  face. 

There  was  another  pause,  which  Nelson  broke. 

''  Will  you  not  sit  down  and  rest,  Jessie  ?  " 

The  little  word  '  Jessie '  brought  a  sudden  flush  to  her 
jcheek,  and  almost  a  tear  to  her  eye. 

"  Thank  you.  What  warm  \^ather  it  is  for  May  1 "  she 
said,  by  way  of  saying  something. 

"  Very,"  said  Nelson,  "it  is  quite  summer." 

What  a  blessed  scapegoat  that  weather  is !  With  a 
weight  of  love,  anguish,  anxiety,  counsel,  and  strong,  tc- 
heraent  speech,  lying  on  the  heart,  and  ready  for  the  lips, 
two  friends,  whose  very  life,  perhaps,  depends  on  the  words 
spoken,  begin  to  talk  of  the  weather. 

"  I  think  wo  shall  have  thunder,"  said  Jessie^  hatiIlghe^ 
self  for  her  folly. 

"  There  does  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  of  electricity  in  the 
air,"  replied  Nelson. 

Another  pause,  and  Jessie  stooped  to  stroke  and  qoi®^ 
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andy  ;  who,  not  liking  the  unusual  silence,  was  beginning  to 
dget  with  the  skirt  of  her  dress  again. 

"  You  return  to  India  next  week  J'  "  suggested  Jessie  with 
trembling  voice. 

"  I  sail  next  week/'  said  Nelson,  with  a  slight  emphasis 
n  the  word  'sail.'  He  had  rather  a  habit  of  quietly  cor- 
seting errors  in  speaking,  and  his  doing  so  now  gave  Jessie 
ouragc.     She  smiled. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  your  father  will  do  when  you  are 
;one,''  she  said. 

"  Very  well,  doubtless,''  replied  Nelson,  gravely  ;  and  an 
dditional  shade  fell  on  his  face. 

Another  pause.  Was  this  Nelson  ?  Jessie  asked  herself. 
Assuredly  not  the  Nelson  she  had  known,  therefore  she 
:ould  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  ;  still,  she  must  not  give 
lim  up,  for  his  father's  sake. 

"Nelson  I  "  she  ejaculated  softly,  glancing  into  his  face. 

'*  Well,  Jessie  !  "  he  replied,  avoiding  a  second  encounter 
>f  the  truthful  eye. 

"You  will  not  go  away  from  us  with  unkind  and  un- 
riendly  feelings  towards  us  ?  "  said  Jessie,  forcing  out  the 
lentence  as  if  each  word  was  a  leaden  ball ;  but  being  much 
•elieved  when  they  were  discharged. 

Nelson  was  silent. 

' '  You  have  been  much  aggrieved,  Nelson  :  but  it  should 
lot  quite  break  up  the  friendship  of  a  life,  or  —  or  —  stifle 
;he  love  of  a  son." 

Jessie  felt  that  she  had  fairly  started,  and  trembled  all 
)ver.  She  waited  to  see  whether  her  words  would  produce 
my  effect,  but  there  was  none  visibly. 

' '  Nelson,  you  will  not  go  away  in  anger  ?  " 

"  Not  with  you,"  said  Nelson  ;  "  you  could  never  cause 
inger." 

"  But  with  others  ?  " 

"  They  are  different."  ^ 

' '  For  so  many  years,  —  perhaps  forever  ?  T^ink,  Nelson, 
A.  time  will  surely  come  when  you  would  give  all  you  pos- 
sess in  the  world  never  to  have  said  such  words.  It  must 
be  bad  to  part  from  those  who  are  nothing  to  us  in  anger,  — 
but  from  those  who  love  us  —  " 

"  Love  us  !  "  echoed  Nelson,  with  an  emphasis  so  bitter 
that  it  made  Jessie  start;  "who  loves  us?  Those  who 
rejoice  when  we  are  most  wretched,  or  those  who  make  us 
wretched?" 
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"  Both,  —  all.  You  cannot  know  how  well,  because  you 
will  not." 

*'  I  judge  by  actions.  I  have  been  deceived,  laughed  at, 
and  insulted,  by  those  who  professed  to  love  me  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve in  the  word  no  more." 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  say  what  -I  have  at  heart,  and 
forgive  me  if  I  wound  you  ?  and  will  you  believe  that  all  I 
say  is  with  a  good  motive,  and  for  your  happiness  and  that 
of  others  ? '' 

''  Jessie,  you  alone  of  all  the  world  may  say  what  yoa 
like  to  me,  and  feel  assured  that  your  motives  will  never  be 
misunderstood  by  me  :  but  if  you  think  to  reconcile  me  to 
life,  my. friends,  or  myself,  you  deceive  yourself." 

"  God  forbid.  Nelson  I "  said  Jessie,  the  tears  starting 
into  her  eyes,  *'  But  to  this  love,  in  which  you  do  not  be- 
lieve, circumstances  have  blinded  your  eyes.  I  must  begin 
at  the  beginning,  and  show  you  how  you  have  deceived 
yourself.  I  must  wound  you,  or  rather  probe  the  wound,  I 
hope  the  better  to  heal  it.  Anna  loved  you,  still  loves  you, 
—  as  —  as  her  own  brother." 

"Take  care,  Jessie  I"  interrupted  Nelson  ;  "remember, 
you  wake  a  fiend." 

"  I  know,  —  I  feel,"  said  Jessie,  frightened  by  his  mamier, 
"  but  we  cannot  command  our  affections  in  another  sense." 

Poor  Jessie!  as  she  proceeded,  her  own  cheeks  grev 
crimson,  and  her  voice  faltered  painfully. 

"  Anna  was  young  and  heedless,  —  she  thought  it  well  to 
marry ;  and  she  loved  you,  —  yes,  but  not  as  she  should 
have  loved  you  to  become  your  wife.  She  found  this  out 
when  too  lato,  and  in  the  impetuosity  of  her  feelings,  wrote 
you  that  letter.  I  do  not  exculpate  her,  —  she  was  wrong, 
very  wrong  :  but  she  knew  that  she  was  wrong,  and  con- 
fessed and  suffered  for  it." 

"  Suffered  I  "  exclaimed  Nelson,  bitterly ;  "  Anna  suffer  I 
She  never  thought  of  any  one  but  herself,  and  her  own  mo- 
mentary gratification.     Coquette  I  jilt !  " 

"  Yet  she  has  suffered,  and  for  your  sake  I  "  said  Jessie, 
gently- 

"  1  want  no  one  to  suffer  for  me,"  said  Nebon,  proudly. 
"  Let  her  be  as  happy  as  she  may  with  him  she  has  chosen; 
but  I  should  feel  insulted  by  her  thinking  of  me." 

"Yet  she  begged  me  to  entreat  your  forgiveness;  ^^ 
assure  you  how  conscious  she  is  of  her  ill-conduct,  and  ^ 
say  she  feels  that  she  is  not  worthy  of  your" 
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"  I  wonder  you  use  that  hackneyed  phrase  on  such- an  oc- 
casion. Who  thinks  of  the  relative  worth  of  the  parties  in 
such  a  case  ?  But  she  is  right,  Jessie.  A  heartless  jilt  is 
worthy  of  no  man  of  honor  and  principle." 

'*  Oh,  Nelson  1  think  of  the  thoughtless  child  you  used  to 
play  with,  — the  pride  you  used  to  be  amused  with  at  nine 
years  old,  when  you  little  thought  of  these  evil  days,  —  the 
merry  hours  we  had  with  her,  when  she  made  her  early  con- 
quests, —  and  do  not  be  too  hard  upon  her  at  nineteen,  whom 
you  helped  to  spoil  at  nine.'' 

*'It  is  my  own  folly  that  I  despise  the  most.  To  love 
such  a  heedless,  vain,  deceitful  girl ;  to  have  been  taken  by 
beauty  and  the  fascination  of  manner,  and  all  the  outward 
charms  that  my  judgment  has  always  taught  me  to  consider 
secondary  :  above  all,  to  have  loved  her  so  blindly,  when  I 
felt  that  she  did  not  care  for  me  as  I  did  for  her ;  T,  who 
had  watched  her  greater  love  for  another.     Oh,  fool  1  " 

"But  every  one  must  love  her,  Nelson  ;  she  was  bora  for 
it :  and  do  we  not,  instinctively,  love  all  that  is  beautitul  ? 
The  brightest,  fairest  flowers,  the  most  glorious  sunsets,  the 
most  brilliant  moonlights  ?  '' 

"  No,  I  think  not.  I  love  the  violet  for  its  perfume,  —  I 
have  always  loved  best  the  most  quiet  and  unpretending 
things,  until  now." 

Here  a  quick  new  *  pang  shot  through  Nelson's  heart. 
He  remembered  that  he  had  once  loved  Jessie  ;  that  boyish, 
but  true,  holy  feeling  that  had  been  so  much  the  best.  He 
glanced  at  her  as  she  stood,  agitated  and  pale,  before  him, 
and  thought  of  what  had  been.  Jessie  felt  the  look,  and 
with  a  quick  perception  of  the  truth,  changed  the  immedi- 
ate subject  of  conversation. 

*"  Your  father  is  unhappy  about  you,  Nelson,"  she  said, 
more  abruptly  than  she  intended.  • 

"Has  he  been  complaining?"  asked  Nelson,  with  the 
brow  again  knitting  that  had  been  less  overcast  during  the 
last  few  minutes. 

"You  know  he  always  tells  me  everything,"  said  Jessie, 
simply. 

"  Then  you  know  that  he  rejoices  at  my  pain,  and  is  angry 
at  my  feeling  aggrieved.  He  is  unnatural,  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve he  cares  for  me." 

"  You  must  make  allowances  for  his  temper  and  irame  of 
mind:  you  always  did  before." 

26*  V 
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"He  was  never  heartless  and  cruel  before." 

"  He  did  not  think  Anna  suited  to  you  ;  and  he  felt  a  mo- 
mentary pleasure  at  your  being  free  from  her.  But  ho 
heartily  repents  having  let  you  perceive  it :  indeed,  indeed 
he  does." 

'*  He  is  morose  and  sullen  with  me,  —  scarcely  speaks  to 
me,  —  and  yet  you  say  he  repents  I  " 

''Do  you  repent,  Nelson?  It  is  not  for  the  fathejjto 
make  excuses  to  the  son." 

"  Repent  of  what?  —  of  loving  too  blindly  and  too  well? 
Yes,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  though  the  love  is  still 
there,  and  will  never  be  rooted  out." 

Jessie  smothered  a  sigh  as  she  said  — 

"But  your  words?  was  there  nothing  to  repent  of  in 
them,  —  your  own  father  ?  " 

"  What  words  ?  we  have  scarcely  spoken  since." 

"  The  one  involuntary  exclamation,  which  seems  to  have 
had^uch  an  effect  upon  him." 

"  I  remember  none,  —  I  made  none.  What  do  you 
mean  ? " 

"  Just  as  your  father  had  read  the  letter,  and  thought- 
lessly shouted  *  Hurrah,  boys  I '  which  you  know  is  only  a 
way  he  has  —  " 

*'  1  assure  you,  Jessie,  that  I  remember  nothing  after  that 
moment,  except  that  I  went  to  my  room  and  suffered  more 
intolerable  agonies  than  I  ever  endured  before.  What  does 
my  father  say  ?  " 

"  That  you  refused  his  offered  hand." 

"  Of  course  I  did  ;  was  1  to  congratulate  myself  on  being 
made  wretched  ?     What  more  ?  " 

"  And  that  you  said,  '  Are  you  a  brute,  father  ?  ^  looked 
at  him  as  if  you  thought  him  worse  than  a  brute,  left  him^ 
and  have  scarcely  spoken  to  him  since." 

**  Could  I  have  said  such  a  thing  ?  I  assure  you,  Jessie, 
it  must  have  escaped  in  the  agony  of  the  moment,  as  I  am 
quite  unconscious  of  having  spoken  at  all ;  though  I  remem- 
ber feeling  much  hurt,  and  thinking  my  father  worse  than 
cruel." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Jessie,  relieved  of.  a  weight  of  un- 
certainty, ''  but  your  father,  — he  heard  you  say  the  words, 
and  does  not  know  but  that  you  meant  them." 

"And  so  I  undoubtedly  did,  little  thinking  that  I  h^ 
given  utterance  to  my  feelings ;  and  I  still  say  that  he  ww 
nnkind  and  unnatural." 
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"  But  he  ^id  not  intend  to  be  bo,  Nelson  ;  he  says  he  did 
not,  and  you  must  not  leave  him  under  the  impression  that 
lie  did ;  nor  must  you  leave  h*im  with  the  notion  in  his  mind 
that  he  has  an  unnatural  son ;  it  would  make  him  wretched 
for  life.'' 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  do  so  ;  but  I  am  in  no  mood  to  con- 
ciliate, or  enter  upon  long  explanations." 

"  May  I  not  say  something  for  you?  I  have  done  so 
before  successfully ;  for  your  father  always  listens  to 
reason." 

'* To  your  reason,  Jessie ;  who  would  not?  because  you 
have  always  justice  and  charity  on  your  side.  You  may 
say  what  you  like  ;  I  know  you  will  neither  say  too  much 
nor  too  little." 

"It  is  only  needful  to  speak  the  truth  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  instances,"  said  Jessie  ;  "  truth  is  always  best  in  the 
end." 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  everybody  does  not  speak  it  as  boldly, 
yet  as  gently,  as  you  do  I  "  said  Nelson,  the  deep  shadow 
again  falling  on  his  face :  "  how  could  two  sisters  be  so 
different?" 

"  Anna  would  not  tell  a  lie,"  said  Jessie,  quickly. 

"  But  she  will  act  one,"  said  Nelson.  **  However,  Jessie, 
you  have  taken  some  trouble,  and  I  know  put  yourself  into 
an  unpleasant  strait  to  do  me  a  service,  simply  because  you 
thought  it  right.  I  will  say  one  thing  to  you :  I  am  more 
to  blame  than  Anna  in  this  matter  ;  I  knew  that  she  did  not 
love  me ;  I  knew  that  a  reserved,  unattractive  fellow,  such 
as  I  am,  was  unfit  for  a  sparkling,  accomplished,  lovely 
creature,  like  Anna ;  just  as  much  so  as  her  giddiness,  co- 
quetry, and  love  of  admiration  were  unsuited  to  me  ;  yet  I 
was  selfish  fool  enough  to  take  advantage  of  her  evidently 
temporary  rupture  with  another  and  more  attractive  lover, 
to  press  my  suit.  I  saw  she  accepted  me  because  she 
wanted  to  be  free  from  teaching ;  I  knew  that  you  perceived 
that  she  did  not  care  ^  straw  for  me ;  I  was  aware  of  it  all, 
but  I  resolutely  blinded  my  eyes,  and  closed  up  my  ears,  to 
prevent  myself  from  seeing  and  hearing  more  ;  and  to  try 
to  shut  out  what  I  had  already  seen  and  heard.  1  did  so  ; 
how.  Heaven  knows.  I  was  happy,  —  madly  happy  ;  and 
now  the  blind  is  taken  from  the  eyes,  and  the  wool  from  tho 
ears,  and  I  am  wretched.  Her  image  haunts  me  day  and 
night,  and  will  till  I  die.  I  pray  that  I  may  get  into  battle 
08  soon  as  I  am  in  India,  to  put  ab  end  to  the  torture." 
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"  Oh,  Nelson  I  is  this  you  J  "  said  Jessie,  greatly  shocked. 

"  You  would  not  have  believed  it,  but  so  it  is :  1  suppose 
we  who  have  not  strong  passions  generally,  are  the  most 
torn  by  them,  when  they  do  take  possession  of  us.  My 
whole  mind  has  had  a  revolution,  and  will  never  recover  its 
equilibrium." 

*'  Do  not  say  so,"  said  Jessie  ;  "  we  are  taught  whereto 
find  a  cure  in  all  diseases  of  the  mind,  even  more  surely  than 
in  bodily  ones.  Do  not  forget  Him  who  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out  those  who  come  to  Him.  Disappointments  are  sent  us . 
for  our  good,  to  strengthen,  not  to  weaken,  the  heart  and 
understanding." 

''Jessie,  reason  and  the  Bible  make  me  agree  with  you, 
but  my  own  will  turns  me  aside.  I  am  not,  I  fear,  so  reli- 
gious as  I  was  when  I  went  into  the  army ;  my  faith  has 
been  shaken,  I  scarcely  know  how  ;  and  tho  Bible  that  my 
father  gave  me  has  not  been  read  as  it  ought  to  have  been." 

"1  have  read  in  biographies  of  great  and  good  men,  Nel- 
son, that  the  most  pious  and  learned  have  all  passed  through 
the  same  doubts  and  diflSculties.  When  we  forget  to  pray, 
and  to  put  our  trust  wholly  in  the  Divine  arm  for  guidance, 
it  is  all  over  with  us." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  Jessie.  The  temptations  of  the 
world  draw  us  away  from  better  things,  and  infidelity  creeps 
into  the  heart;  not  that  I  am  an  unbeliever  —  God  forbid! 
—  only  my  faith  has  lost  its  vitality." 

"  Pray  !  "  said  Jessie,  tears  starting  into  her  eyes  in  spite 
of  her  efforts  to  restrain  them  ;  ''  Gjod's  Holy  Spirit  alone 
can  wash  out  the  stains  that  we  contract  as  we  go  through 
life." 

"  If  I  could  wash  the  last  six  or  eight  months  out  of  my 
life,  there  might  Jje  hope,  but  I  have  none  how,"  said  Nel- 
son, with  such  a  gravity  and  decision  of  manner  as  made  Jes- 
sie shudder.  But  one  thing  I  will  do,  or  rather  you  will  do 
for  mo,  reconcile  me  to  my  father." 

"  Ho  is  at  Fairfield  now,"  said  Jessie. 

"  I  think  I  would  rather,  if  you  would  undertake  it,  Jes- 
sie, that  you  should  first  explain  matters  to  him:.  If  we  en- 
ter upon  the  subject,  he  will  at  once  get  warm,  and  we  shall 
quarrel ;  whereas,  if  we  meet  and  shake  hands  as  usual,  and 
say  nothing,  all  will  blow  over.  Will  you  allow  me  to  walk 
with  you  ?  " 

Jessie  looked  her  permission ;  and  it  was  such  a  pleased 
expression  that  lit  up  her  face  that  it  made  Nelson  sigh. 
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[t  was  six  or  seven  years  Bince  they  last  walked  alone 
m  the  town  to  Fairfield.  Then,  almost  boy  and  girl,  they 
i  been  arm-in-arm,,  gravely  talking  of  Nelson's  future 
ins,  and  of  many  things  beyond  their  years ;  now,  man 
d  woman,  they  walked  side  by  side,  but  scarcely  spoke. 
As  they  got  into  the  orchard,  and  drew  near  the  pigeon- 
use,  some  of  the  pigeons,  perceiving  Jessie,  flew  towards 
r,  and,  as  usual,  perched  upon  her  shoulders,  and  hovered 
out  her  head.  The  old  sight  recalled  old  times,  and  Nel- 
[1  smiled,  and  said  it  was  refreshing  to  come  to  Fairfield, 
d  see  everything  so  happy,  and  so  much  at  home.  The 
i  smile  encouraged  Jessie,  and  she  suddenly  felt  the  weight 
;e  from  her  heart,  that  had  been  pressing  it  down  during 
eir  walk. 

'*  I  will  go  on  first,"  she  said,  *'  and  if  you  will  come  in 
e  minutes,  I  am  sure  all  will  be  right." 
She  did  so,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  orchard  met  Captain 
irford  and  Uncle  James,  who  were  coming  to  look  after 
r.  She  soon  gave  the  latter  a  commission  to  go  and  see 
invalid  cow,  and  then  lost  no  time  in  telling  the  Captain 
nply,  and  in  her  own  straightforward  manner,  wh^t  Nelson 
d  said. 

"  Hang  me,  if  I  didn't  think  so !  "  shouted  the  Captain. 
Where  is  the  boy  ?  Good  by,  Jessie  ;  God  bless.you,  lit- 
i  peace-maker !  1  must  go  and  make  up  with  him  directly. 
B  does  n't  know  that  he  called  me  a  brute,  and  did  n't  mean 
if  he  did.  All's  right,  then  :  I  was  sure  of  it  in  my  own 
art,  but  that  cursed  pride  of  mine  did  the  business.  Good 
%  my  dear.  There  he  is,  by  Jove  I  Nelson,  my  dear  boy  I 
d  you  come  on  purpose  ?  to  be  sure  you  did.  There :  let 
t  shake  hands  and  be  father  and  son  once  more.  I  am 
rry  I  was  so  thoughtless  when  you  were  unhappy  ;  I  know 
)u  did  n't  mean  what  you  said  :  it  was  all  my  fault,  and  I 
as  a  proud,  selfish  old  fool,  thinking  of  nothing  but  my 
vn  wishes,  and  of — of— Jessie  a  little  perhaps.  But  it 
all  over  now.  God  bless  you,  Ncl  I  I  hope  we  shall  all 
re  to  be  happy  yet.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  hurt  your  feel- 
gs,  —  confound  the  feelings  I  If  we  had  no  feelings,  what 
eady-sailing  crafts  we  should  be  I  " 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  Nelson,  as  soon  as  he  had  time 
)  put  in  a  word,  "  it  is  I  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself, 
rr  allowing  my  feelings  to  get  the  better  of  my  duty  and 
>ve  to  you.     I  beg  your  pardon  with  all  my  heart,  and 
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hope  nothing  may  ever  again  cause  a  coldness  between 
us." 

As  Nelson  pressed  his  father's  hand^nd  bent  over  it,  tears 
came  into  the  eyes  of  the  old  man ;  to  conceal  which  he  gave 
his  son  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  concluded  with  his 
favorite  saying,  "'twill  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years 
hence." 

"Where's  Jessie?  whore's  the  little  peace-maker  ?"  he 
asked,  after  a  short  pause.     "Flown,  1  declare  I     Come, 
Nel,  let  us  follow  her,  and  have  one  more  happy  rubber  a't.- 
dear  old  Fairfield,  before  you  go  to  that  confounded  Indiiu  — 
There  never  was  anybody  like  Jessie,  and  never  will  b(r 
that's  a  certain  fact.     She  is  as  perfect  as  any  one  can  * 
in  an  imperfect  world." 

'The  father  and  son  walked  arm-in-arm  into  the  hou8e,-an*^  -^ 
they    had  one  more  happy  evening    at  Fairfield.     Unci  — *<^ 
James  was  there,  and  Pynsent;  and  Captain  Burford  s     ^ 
managed  matters  as  that  he  and  Pynsent  should  be  par^^* 
ners,  and  Uncle  James  and  Aunt  Betsey  their  opponont^^- 
Now,  he  was  by  no  means  a  good  manoeuvrer,  and  Nel80^^_-^ 
and  Jessie,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  party,  saw  through'h*-  ^ 
ruse  at  once.     Nelson  was  distressed  for  a  moment;  bi^  ^ 
Jessie,  with  that  tact  which  was  in  her  delicacy,  soon  pc^-  * 
him  at  his  ease.     Seated  as  usual  at  her  little  work-tablc:=^i 
making  and  mending,  she  conversed  with  cheerfulness  aiK  «-* 
good  sense.     Nelson  sat  near  her,  and,  for  the  first  tin*  ^ 
since  he  left  England,  they  had  a  tete-a-tete  evening.    H^, 
was  led  gradually  to  forget  his  griefs,  and  to  talk  with  tol^x"- 
able  energy  on  such  topics  as  Jessie  btgan.     She  had  re^^ 
a  great  deal ;  and  when  she  actually  gave  herself  up  to  cti' 
tertain  another,  could  do  so  as  well,  or  better,  than  many 
more  learned  and  accomplished  women.     Her  natural  dig"' 
nity  gave  one  charm  more  to  her  simplicity  of  character  5 
and  Nelson  found  himself  wondering  where  she  could  ha*'*^ 
gathered  so  much  information,  and  the  power  of  expressing 
it  so  well.     Neither  by  word  nor  action  did  she  allow  bim  to 
suppose  that  he  was  more  to  her  than  the  friend  of  ^^^ 
childhood  ;  and  as  he  was  not  a  conceited  man,  he  was  happy 
in  believing  that  she,  at  least,  was  no  suflerer  by  his  la-to 
conduct.     lie  knew  well  that  his  father  had  always  be*-*^^ 
talking  to  her  of  him,  and  openly  expressing  his  wishes  co^' 
cerning  both  ;  therefore  he  had  feared  that  she  might  h*^'^ 
given  weight  to  such  words. 


\ 
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rhe  evening  came  to  a  close,  as  such  evenings  always  do ; 
1  one  or  two  more  similar  ones  had  also  a  like  end. 
Ison  and  Jessie  had  fallen  into  a  rather  deep  religious  argu- 
;nt,  in  which  not  only  her  speech,  but  her  heartfelt  prayers 
TO  involved,  and  Nelson  was  the  better  for  botli.  Al- 
)ugh  quite  ^s  grave  and  cheerless  as  ever,  and  his  thoughts 
Ite  as  much  wrapped  up  in  his  disappointment,  he  gave 

•  to  Jessie,  and  was  glad  to  be  near  her,  and  to  talk  to 
'.  The  last  evening,  he  again  poured  out  some  of  his 
ter  feelings  against  Anna,  and  again  hoped  that  he  should 
u  be  so  engaged  as  to  have  an  end  put  to  a  life  that  had 
t  all  its  charm.  He  chanced  to  look  at  Jessie  as  ho 
ke,  and  never  afterwards  forgot  the  expression  of  intense 
n  that  settled  on  her  countenance.  He  felt  ashamed  of 
iself  for  having  been  unmanly  enough  to  pour  forth 
pds  that  could  have  caused  such  an  expression,  and  would 
e  gladly  recalled  whatever  could  give  a  shadow  of  dis- 
ss to  one  so  good  and  gentle.  Had  ho  ventured  again  to 
fc  into  her  eyes,  when  they  parted  that  night,  ho  might 
e  been  still  more  forcibly  struck.  The  hard  struggle  to 
train  the  burst  of  grief  that  was  waiting  to  accompany 

tears  that  fell  from  her  eyes  worked  unmistakably  in 
face,  and  moved  her  features  with  a  strange  agitation. 

*  Nelson  dared  not  look  at  her.  He  knew  that  he  had 
u  false  at  heart  to  one  true  as  the  loadstone,  and  that, 
itever  their  respective  positions,  ho  had  scarcely  been 
eistent,  even  in  his  friendship.  He  could  only  press  her 
d  firmly  between  both  of  his,  and  say,  "  God  bless  you, 
Bie  I  take  care  of  my  father.''  Had  he  seen  her  five 
iTites  afterwards,  giving  way  to  her  last  weakness,  in  an 
►nj^of  tears  and  prayers  in  her  own  room,  alone  and  on 

kaiees,  he  might  perhaps  have  known  what  a  treasure  he 
!>  cast  away  from  him,  and  have  been  grateful  at  least  for 
pure  a  love. 

^nd  thus  Nelson  departed  for  the  second  time  for  India, 
ing  with  him  all  his  bitter  feelings  and  heavy  disappoint- 
tits,  and  leaving  behind  him  hearts  that  beat  kindly  and 
Ldly  for  him,  without  selfishness  or  mistrust. 


BosBUcnr  and  fascikatiok. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Nearly  two  years  passed  over  quiet  Fairfield,  nnmaAed 
by  any  very  wonderful  event.     All  novelties  came  to  it  in 
letters.     She  heard  at  various  times  the  histories  of  all  dear 
to  her,  of  whose  happiness  and  well-doing  she  thought  much 
more  than  of  her  own.     Charles  had  gone  to  Italy  to  study, 
assisted  thereto  by  his  uncles,  and  bearing  with  him  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  men  of  talent,  which  were  given  him 
by  patients  and  friends  of  Mr  Timothy  Barnard.     Charles's 
communications  from  Italy  were  of  high  interest,  and  read, 
as  may  be  supposed,  with  great  pleasure  by  the  little  party 
at  home.     His  soul  was  in  his  art,  and  he  Was  truly  labo^ 
ing  on  to  perfection,  and  finding  encouragement  and  happi- 
ness.    He  once  met  Mr.  Michelson  in  a  gallery  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  studying,  and  once  in  the  studio  of  a  friend. 
Mr.  Michelson  had  glanced  over  his  shoulder  in  the  gallery 
at  his  painting,  evidently  without  recognizing  him,  and  had 
requested  to  be  introduced  to  the  promising  yoiing  artist  in 
the  studio  ;  but  upon  hearing  his  name,  had  without  further 
rejnark  bowed  slightly,  frowned  considerably,  and  shortly 
after  left  the  room.     But  Charles  hoped  to  do  well  without 
patronage,  and  was  not  sorry  to  be  free  from  all  obligation 
to  Mr.  Michelson. 

Then  there  arrived  at  Fairfield  a  rather  brief  letter  from 
Louisa  Colville,  giving  the  intelligence  of  her  intended  mar- 
riage with  a  Colonel  Marsden,  a  friend  of  her  father's,  whom 
she  described  as  brave  and  kind,  and  likely,  her  parents 
told  her,  to  make  an  excellent  husband. 

Pyneent's  cynical  remark  on  this  news,  was  — 

''  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  all  pretty  young  ladies  many  for 
the  sake  of  marrying,  or  for  rank,  or  money  f  Miss  Colrille 
was  a  pretty  young  lady,  with  soft  blue  eyes,  and  of  course 
she  is  doing  the  same.  School-misses,  and  all  •misses,  are 
alike  ?  " 

''And  why  should  not  Louisa  marry?"  asked  Jessie, 
feeling  herself  rather  annoyed  at  her  marrying  a  man  who 
was,  from  her  own  account,  old  enough  to  be  her  father. 

"  I  am  sure  I  can  have  no  objection,"  said  Pynscnt. 
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'  Anna  is  married  ;•  and  I  dare  say,  as  Miss  Colville  is  the 
Idest,  it  is  high  time  for  her  to  marry.  She  would  have 
►een  quite  passe  in  a  year  or  two.  Is  that  the  approved 
9X}Td,  Jessie  ?     I  am  getting  up  my  French." 

Jessie  fancied  she  perceived  a  vein  of  bitterness  under 
'ynsent's  raillery.  If  he  had  ever  liked  any  one  girl  better 
han  another,  she  was  sure  it  was  Louisa  Colville  ;  and,  in 
ipite  of  hiis  determined  mockery  of  all  ladies  below  the  sensi- 
)le  age  of  fArty,  she  knew  that  he  admired  her. 

But  in  due  course  of  time  her  marriage  was  announced ;  and 
f  Pynsent  had  ever  thought  seriously  of  her,  he  was  obliged 
;o  forget  her  now,  and  stick  more  closely  than  ever  to  drugs 
ind  pill-boxes. 

The  letters  from  Nelson  to  his  father  were  few,  but  affec- 
tionate. Brief  and  hurried,  they  usually  spoke  of  active 
udd  imperative  military  duties,  frequent  engagements  with 
the  natives,  as  precursors  of  a  decided  war,  and  hopes  that 
ictual  fighting  was  at  hand.  He  always  desired  every  kind 
remembrance  to  Jessie,  little  thinking  of  the  anguish  his 
letters,  and  their  breathings  after  warfare,  caused  her.  We 
must  not  forget  to  say  that  he  was  then  gazetted  captain. 

Anna's  communications  were  the  most  satisfactory  and 
Bunusing.  Descriptions  of  .military  men,  military  balls, 
oiilitary  admiration,  and  military  fascination,  ran  through 
them.  She  was  evidently  the  idol  of  Chatham,  and  of  all 
his  friends.  More  spoilt  than  ever,  Jessie  trembled  for  her. 
She  entered  with  all  her  heart  into  the  pleasures  of  the  life 
into  which  she  was  cast,  and  Chatham  seemed  to  rejoice  in 
her  success  in  society,  as  fervently  as  a  mother,  when  she 
introduces  her  eldest* daughter.  His  scraps  of  notes  were 
eloquent  of  the  praises  of  his  wife,  and  of  the  sensation  sh^ 
^xcited  wherever  she  went.  Ho  declared  he  was  growing 
jealous ;  but  Jessie  perceived,  with  thankfulness,  that  he 
was  not  jealous ;  she  saw,  however,  with  anxiety,  that 
although  their  income  was  now  very  good,  they  must  bo 
already  living  beyond  it.  The  presents  they  made  to  each 
other  ;  those  frequently  sent  to  Jessie,  against,  her  earnest 
desire ;  Anna's  dress ;  Chatham's  stud ;  the  constant  balls 
and  parties,  —  all  combined  to  rouse  her  fears,  and  to  make 
her  caution  them  both.  They  always  took  her  cautions  with 
the  most  perfect  good-humor,  but  laughed  at  them,  calling 
her  their  good,  sensible,  prudent  little  housekeeper. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  delight  that  Jessie  heard  of  the 
26 

^      I 
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birth  of  a  eon.  If  anything  could  make  both  parents 
thoughtful  and  steady,  it  would  bo  this  event.  For  a  long 
time  their  letters  were  filled  with  accounts  of  this  child, 
who  seemed  to  engross  every  thought  and  desire  of  their 
hearts.  By  degrees,  pleasure  and  diversion  divided  their 
attention  with  him,  and  it  was  again  evident  to  Jessie  that 
they  were  amusing  themselves  at  the  expense  of  prudence. 

\V'hen  they  had  been  married  about  two  years,  came 
the  astounding  intelligence  that  Chatham's  regiment  waa 
ordered  at  once  to  India,  and  was  to  sail  almost  immedi- 
ately. Anna's  letter  was  so  hasty  and  incoherent,  and  so 
full  of  the  war  in  India,  that  little  was  to  be  gathered  from 
it  of  their  immediate  plans,  and  Jessie  was  for  some  time  in 
great  anxiety  about  them,  as  tliey  did  not  write  very  regu- 
larly. 

One  afternoon,  as  she  was  sitting  alone  with  Pynsent, 
talking  of  them,  and  undergoing  a  lecture  from  him  for  what 
he  called  her  needless  fears,  a  message  was  brought  to  her 
that  she  was  wanted  at  the  gate.  To  her  surprise  she  saw 
a  chaise  and  pair,  and  pausing  with  a  nervous  dread  of 
strangers,  meditated  a  retreat.  The  door  opened,  however, 
and  a  lady  descended,  so  she  had  no  escape. 

'*  Don't  be  frightened,  Jessie,  there  is  nothing  the  matter," 
in  well-known,  well-loved  tones,  and  in  another  moment  she 
was  clasped  in  Anna's  arms. 

Before  she  had  time  to  speak,  Anna  ran  back  to  the  ca^ 
riago,  and  received  something  from  within.  This  "  some- 
thing "  she  brought  to  Jessie,  and  held  up  with  a  tearful 
look  of  love  and  pride.  It  was  her  baby.  Jessie  took  the 
child,  and  was  soon  smothering  it  With  kisses.  The  nurse 
ToUowed,  and  there  was  great  commotion  in  the  little  court, 
inasmuch  as  the  baby  began  to  cry,  and  all  were  at  oace 
engaged  in  pacifying  it.  Pynsent  might  have  been  seen 
peeping  through  the  window-blind,  and  wondering  what  it 
was  all  about.  Anna  did  apparently  catch  sight  of  him,  for, 
forgetful  of  old  scores,  she  exclaimed,  '*  Ah,  Pynsent"  and 
ran  into  the.  hall  where  he  was. 

*'  I  know  you  have  forgiven  me,"  she  said,  extending  tro 
hands,  and  a  most  beautiful,  beseeching  face  to  her  brother. 

He  was  not  hard-hearted  enough  to  resist  it,  but  with  an 
exclamation  of  surprise,  '*  Anna,  can  it  be  you  ?  "  clasped 
the  oflcryd  hands,  and  kissed,  warmly,  the  flushed  checks- 
Instantly  Anna  was  in  the  passage  again,  and  snatching  her 
baby  from  Jessie's  anns,  presented  lum  to  Pyupent. 
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'  He  is  to  be  your  godson,  Pynsent.     His  name  is  Chat- 
3  Pynsent  Michelson,  and  you  are  to  be  very  fond  of 

.8    Pynsent  took  the    baby  rather    awkwardly,   Anna 

rhed  and  cried  together. 

There  is  Aunty  T  and  Uncle  James  I  together  I  alone ! 

"  must  marry  after  all  I ''  she  exclaimed,  as  two  passers- 

lajrkened  the  window. 

le  was  in  the  court  again,  her  arms  round  both  alter- 

\y ;  and  then  she  dragged  them  into  the  hall,  to  her 

i^.     She  insisted  on  Uncle  James's  holding,  and  Aunt 

ley's  kissing  him,  a  ceremony  they  performed  even  moi:e 

^^rardly  than  Pynsent  had  done. 

Come  in,  Dinah  !  and  Will  I "  she  cried,  as  she  saw  the 

servants  peeping  in  at  the  door.  *'  Come  and  see  my 
/"  ; "  and  shaking  hands  with  both,  she  again  took  the 
xib table  Chatham  Pynsent  in  her  arms,  and  presented 
in  form.     The  smart  nurse  looked  rather  alarmed,  as  she 

her  be-laced  charge  dandled  by  old  Will,  whose  large, 
le  were  evidently  better  used  to  nursing  than  those  of 

one  else  present ;  a  fact  proved  by  the  instantaneous 
p^ing  and  laughing  of  the  infant. 

was  pleasant  to  see  the  graceful,  elegantly-dressed 
^,  surrounded  by  that  family  group  in  the  old-fashioned 

showing  off  her  beautiful  baby.  The  young  mother 
ot  everything"  else  in  her  pride  and  happiness.  She 
ci  answer  no  questions,  make  no  inquiries,  until  every 
tad  received  and  welcomed  her  baby ;  then  taking  him 
m  in  her  own  arms,  and  bursting  into  tears,  she  looked 
essie,  and  said,  as  well  as  her  sobs  would  let  her — 
1  have  brought  him  to  you,  Jessie.  I  am  going  to  India 
I  my  husband,  and  the  doctors  say  the  climate  would 
the  baby.     You  must  take  him,  or  he  must  go  with  us 

die.     I  could  not  not  give  him  to  any  one  else,  and  I 
t;  go  with  Chatham." 
be  looked,  hesitatingly,  round  upon  the  assembled  friends 

relations,  who  were  taken  somewhat  aback  by  this  un- 
acted intelligence.     All  but  Jessie  and  old  Will  hated 
Ics,  and  they  instantaneously  felt  what  an  encumbrance 
would  be  at  Fairfield.     However,  Jessie  put  her  arms 
t^d    Anna    and    her  child,   kissed    both  tenderly, .  and 

We  will  settle  this  by  and  by.     Baby  and  you  are  both 
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too  tired  to  discuss  anything  now,  so  come  and  take  off 
your  bonnet,  and  make  yourself  comfortable." 

*'  My  dear  Anna,"  began  Aunt  Betsey,  when  they  weie 
all  seated  together  after  a  late  tea,  "  are  you  sure  that  jon 
can  bear  the  climate  of  India  yourself  ?  or  is  it  right  for » 
young  woman  to  be  going  out, at  such  a  time  ?" 

-I  am  quite  decided  upon  that  head,  Aunty.  Nothing 
should  keep  me  in  England  whilst  Chatham  is  in  India.  He 
has  wasted  a  wagon-load  of  arguments  upon  me  already, 
and  we  have  quite  quarrelled  about  it,  but  he  has  failed  of 
convincing  me.  I  am  resolved  to  go  with  him,  even  if  I 
must  take  baby  with  me." 

••Headstrong  as  ever,  Anna!"  said  Pynsent,  looking 
with  some  degree  of  wonder  at  his  beautiful  sister ;  so  self 
possessed  —  so  much  a  woman  of  the  world  already— so 
conscious  of  her  own  power,  —  she  seemed  to  know  that  no 
one  could  deny  her  anything. 

••  Perhaps  more  so,"  she  replied,  '*  because  I  have  not  mj 
cross  brother  to  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  myself,  and  to 
thwart  me.  Chatham  is  so  kind,  he  spoils  me.  Oh !  joa 
should  know  how  amiable  he  is !  But  what  am  I  to  do  with 
my  baby  .*  I  have  only  a  few  days  to  stay,  and  we  must 
settle  about  him.  Chatham  objected  to  my  bringing  him 
hoi^  because,  he  said,  he  knew  you  would  none  of  you  like 
it,  and  it  would  be  an  imposition.  Then  he  wanted  to  write 
first,  but  I  could  not  be  happy  until  I  had  settled  the  matter, 
so  I  came  straight,  without  any  delay." 

••It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  remain  in  a  honse 
whore  there  was  a  l*aby,"  said  Aunt  Betsey;  "it  would 
quite  disarrange  all  my  habits  and  plans,  and  destroy  every 
domestic  coml'ort." 

••  Such  a  baby  I  "  exclaimed  Anna,  indignantly.  "Your 
own  grand-nephew  !  how  cruel !  I  thought  you  would  have 
welcomed  a  child  of  mine  with  delight." 

Aunt  Hbtsey  did  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  a  "grand- 
nephew/*  as  Anna  called  it:  it  sounded  in  her  ears  likes 
grandson. 

••  My  dear !  "  said  she  statelily,  "  when  one  has  not  for 
years  lH>en  accustomed  to  infants,  it  is  impossible  to  recon- 
cile one*s  self  to  the  discomfort  of  them.  I  repeat,  that  I 
could  not  remain  in  the  same  house  with  one." 

Pynsent  inwardly  applauded  her  taste,  but  wondered 
which  would  be  the  worst  evil.  Aunt  Betsey  or  the  baby. 
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"But  aunty/'  said  Jessie,  "I  would  take  care  that  you 
were  not  annoyed  by  the  poor  child.  He  seems  a  very 
good,  quiet  baby,  and  such  a  darling/' 

"  I  never  saw  a  good,  quiet  baby  yet,  Jessie,"  said  Aunt 
Betsey,  '*  and  I  am  sure,  to  judge  from  the  noise  I  have  al- 
ready heard,  Anna's  is  not  an  exception.  Why  my  head 
aches  from  it  already. 

'*  I  suppose,  then,  I  must  take  my  baby  with  me,  and  let 
him  run  the  chance  of  dying,''  said  Anna,  her  face  growing 
very  red.  "  I  thought  you  would  all  have  taken  him  to 
your  hearts  for  my  sake,  instead  of  rejecting  him  in  this 
way." 

"  My  dear,  people  should  consider  before  they  try  to 
palm  off  their  babies  on  others.  I  suppose  there  must  be 
such  things,  but  they  are  disagreeable  necessities,  and  par- 
ents should  keep  them  out  of  sight.  Children  begin  to  be 
endurable  at  five  or  six  years  old,  not  before." 

"  But  you  were  fond  of  us,  aunty,"  said  Jessie,  "  and 
always  spoilt  us.     You  doted  on  Anna  as  a  baby." 

'*  The  case  is  different.  You  had  no  parents,  and  I  was 
under  the  necessity  of  seeing  to  you :  but  pray  do  not  argue 
the  mltter.  Of  course  you  can  keep  the  child,  and  I  can 
procure  another  abode  elsewhere." 

Here  Anna  began  to  shed  tears. 

"  There  is  but  one  course  to  take,  that  I  can  see,"  said 
Uncld  James  bluffly  ;  *'  one  or  other  of  the  parties  had  better 
come  to  the  Grange.  There  are  rooms  enough  for  a  dozen 
nursemaids  and  their  babbies ;  but  if  that  won't  do,  they 
are  all  at  the  service  pf  Miss  Burton." 

"  Rooms  or  nursemaids  ?  "  asked  Pynsent. 

"  Rooms,  sir,"  replied  Uncle  James,  blushing  like  a  full- 
blown rose,  and  looking  very  good-natured  and  handsome  as 
he  did  so. 

Aunt  Betsey  blushed  also,  and  murmured  the  word  "  pro- 
priety." 

Jessie  looked  at  the  pair  with  amazement ;  so  did  Anna 
through  her  tears.  Pynsent  bit  his  lip  half  through  to  keep 
from  laughing. 

"  We  could  easily  make  it  proper  enough  ;  if  Miss  Betsey 
will  take  compassion  upon  the  old  Grange,  there  need  be  no 
difficulty  about  Anna's  poor  little  baby." 

Could  it  be,  the  nieces  and  nephew  asked  themselves,  that 
Dncle  James  still  had  serious  thoughts  of  Aunt  Betsey? 
26* 
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So  unsuitable,  so  uncongenial,  so  seemingly  incongnions  i 
match?     lie  had  never  loved  anybody  else, — that  they 
knew  ;  but  that,  at  the  respective  ages  of  sixty  and  fifty,  he 
should  still  preserve  that  love  fresh  enough  to  wish  to  marry 
her,  appeared  impossible.     Yet  so  it  was.     Uncle  James 
could  liud  no  fault  in  the  woman  he  had  been  attached  to  all 
his  life.     He  still  looked  upon  her  as  the  pattern  of  pr6- 
priety,  the  pink  of  sense,  and  the  rose  of  beauty.    What 
Miss  Betsey  Burton  had  been  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
she  was  still  to  him  ;  and  to  see  her  ip  state,  knitting  in  the 
large  parlor  of  the  Grange,  instead  of  in  the  small  parlor  at 
Fairfield ;  to  have  servants  to  wait  upon  her ;  and  still  to 
preserve  her  in  her  original  condition  of  a  lady  of  family, 
would  have  made  him  a  happy  man  for  life.     That  this  had. 
been  always  in  his  thoughts,  nobody  knew  but  himself;  and 
that,  since  the  one  rebuff,  he  had  never  had  courage  to  say 
it,  nobody  knew  either.     But  this  sudden  climax  in  the  fein- 
ily  politics  seemed  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  opening  i» 
window  of  his  long-shut  heart ;  and  he  did  it  boldly.    H© 
never  could  have  ventured  to  do  it  alone  vdth  her;  bat 
there  was  safety  and  escape  in  numbers.  , 

And  Aunt  Betsey  I  alas  for  human  pride  and  human  weak- 
ness 1     She  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  Mr.  Michelson,  but 
still  had  the  old  wish  to  be  married.     She  had  never  taken 
kindly  to  old-maidism.     She  had  withered  upon  it.     She 
who  had  been  such  a  beauty  I  to  die  jingle  after  all  I  it  "woB 
beyond  the  strength  of  woman  to  endure  cheerfully ;  and 
she  never  had.     Of  late  she  had  been  civil  to  Uncle  James, 
and  had  thought  him  a  very  fine  man.     She  had  considered 
that  the  Grange  was  a  nice  old  place,  and  might  be  made  a 
country-seat  of,  and  he  a  country  gentleman,  with  a  little 
management.     It  was  not  such  a  place  as  the  Hall,  certainly  i 
but  it  was  not  so  bad.     And  then,  it  might  be  better  to  be  / 
mistress  there,  than  maiden  aunt  at  Fairfield. 

Such  thoughts  had  of  late  been  flitting  through  the  miirf 
of  Uncle  James  and  Aunt  Betsey,  and  the  present  division 
of  family  interests  tended  to  make  them  serious.  Uncle 
James,  having  once  broached  the  subject,  was  resolved  to 
go  through  with  it.  He  saw  nothing  ridiculous  in  the  affair, 
and  was  not,  indeed,  very  susceptible  of  ridicule  himself, 
lie  knew  how  to  give  a  joke  and  take  one,  and  he  did  not 
care  a  whit  whether  his  nephews  and  nieces  laughed  at  hin» 
or  not.     So  he  continued  the  conversation,  to  theinfini^ 
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of  Pynsent,  wlio  inwardly  wished  him  joy  of  Aunt 
,  if  he  got  her. 

»u  see,  ma'am,"  he  said,  addressing  Aunt  Betsey  with 
features  of  his  face  except  his  eyes,  *'  the  poor  babby 
)e  cared  for,  and  you  don't  take  to  it.  I  can't  say 
like  the  noise  of  a  babby  myself;  and  if  it  comes  to 
•ange,  1  shall  make  the  nursery  as  far  off  as  I  can. 
>ee  no  call  for  his  coming  to  the  Grange,  if  you  will 
>  me  the  honor  of  coming  yourself.  It  is  n' t  a  bad 
ce,  and  with  your  taste  you  might  improve  it  and  its 
.  What  do  you  say,  Nevy  Pynsent  ?  " 
[uite  agree  with  you.  Uncle,''  said  Pynsent,  cough- 
)lently  :  "  Aunt  Betsey  would  do  much  more  good  at 
ange  than  Anna's  baby." 

usent !  how  foolish  you  are ! "  murmured  Aunt 
,  over  her  knitting,  which  she  was  pertinaciously  pur- 
ell,  ma'am,  it  remains  for  you  to  decide,"  said  Uncle 

with  great  modesty  ;  "  I  know  I  am  not  deserving, 
der  the  circumstances  —  " 

Qust  go  and  see  a  patient,"  broke  in  Pj^sent.  "  Jes- 
II  you  come  and  give  me  that  small  bottle  of  wine  you 
ed  ?  Anna  your  baby  is  crying." 
sent  rose  and  beckoned  his  sisters,  who  rose  also, 
jvy,  Nevy  1 "  muttered  Uncle  James  imploringly,  pull- 
asent's  coat-tails.  **  Stay,  Nevy  Pynsent :  no  se9ret8 
st  us,  you  know." 

Nevy  Pynsent  knew  full  well  that  whatever  Uncle 
might  think,  Aunt  Betsey  would  not  like  a  public 
al,  but  would  require  all  the  formalities  and  etiquette 
•tship. 

vish  you  success,  uncle !  "  said  Pynsent,  tapping  him 
shoulder,  and  then,  giving  a  tug  to  Anna's  dress  and 
s  ringlets,  he  drew  them  out  of  the  room, 
r  they  were  gone,  there  was  a  most  awkward  pause. 
Jetsey  knitted  nervously,  and  felt  several  twitchings 
fingers'  ends,  but  sat  as  stately  as  a  queen,  the  black 
looking  more  imposing  and  grand  than  usual,  as  it 
mted  the  black  hair.  ' 

iss  Burton,"  at  last  suggested  Uncle  James. 
•  I  "  replied  Aunt  Betsey.  ''r^ 

)u  understand  my  mind  ?  "  pursued  Uncle  James. 
)t  precisely." 
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"  Why,  I  have  felt  and  meant  the  same,  all  my  life.  Toi 
must  know  what  I  wish,  ma'am/' 

'*  Public  communications  take  one  by  surprise,  Mr.  Ba^ 
nard." 

''Dang  my  buttons,  private  or  public  is  all  the  same  to 
me.     I  don't  care  who  knows  it  I  " 

"  Knows  what  ?  "  gently  inquired  Aunt  Betsey. 

"  Knows  all,  ma'am  :  what  you  and  I  knows, ^^ 

"  I  cannot  say  I  quite  understand  you,"  said  Auat 
Betsey. 

"  Why,  that  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  marry  you,  wbeih 
ever  you  like,  if  you  will  consent, "-blurted  out  Uncle  James, 
with  an  eflbrt  so  strong  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  out 
his  silk  handkerchief  and  wipe  his  forehead. 

There  was  no  mistake  now,  so  Aunt  Betsey  put  down  her 
knitting.  She  had  still  too  much  of  the  old  leaven  in  her  to 
make  her  devoted  swain  happy  at  once.  "  You  do  me  muck 
honor,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Barnard ;  but  you  take  one  by  sur- 
prise.    I  cannot  say  I  quite  expected  this." 

"  But  ypu  know  it  now,  ma^am,  and  must  excuse  my 
boldness.  I  would  have  said  my  say  better  if  I  could;  but 
somehow  it  slipped  from  me  unawares,  and  there's  no  recall- 
ing it  now.  'Twas  the  babby  that  did  it,  and  I  hope  I  bave 
not  offended  you." 

"  By  no  means,  sir ;  but  the  honor  yon  intend  me  requires 
consideration.  So  serious  a  subject  cannot  be  decided  at 
once.  I  had  not  imagined  that  you  still  retained  your  oli 
feelings." 

"  Never  altered,  ma'am,  upon  my  soul :  I  have  grown 
gray  upon  'em.  I  know  I've  been  a  fool,  —  ask  your  par- 
don, Miss  Burton, — but  you  never  used  to  care  a  rap  for 
me,  still  I  have  never  changed  towards  you." 

Aunt  Betsey  was  touched.  She  played  with  her  eyeglas^r 
and  the  old,  old  thought  of  Mr.  Michelson  came  to  her 
mind.  She  compared  the  conduct  of  the  fine  gentleman  aD<J 
the  bluff  farmer  involuntarily,  and  silently  acknowledged 
the  superiority  of  the  latter.  In  spite  of  all  the  ridicule  that 
might  be  attached  to  it  by  the  world,  there  was  something' 
sublime  in  a  love  that  had  lived  through  more  than  thirty 
years,  without  hope  Or  encouragement,  and  that  was  willinff 
at  sixty  to  perform  what  it  pined  for  at  five-and-twcnty. 
Aunt  Betsey  was  old-maidish,  vain,  prim,  proud,  selfish* 
spoilt  by  early  adulation,  and  imperious ;  but  in  the  n^^^ 
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and  follies,  tliere  lay  a  heart  susceptible  of  some 
warm  feeling,  which,  if  tended  and  nurtured, 
1  send  forth  its  little  flames.  She  was  not  worthy 
James ;  but  he  thought  her  as  superior  to  him  as 
3uld  be  to  man.  Uncle  James  was  content  that, 
e,  Miss  Betsey  Burton  should  go  on  at  the  Grange 

had.  seen  her  go  on  at  Fairfield  ;  if  she  improved, 
he  better. 

it  Betsey  played  with  her  eyeglass,  and  slightly 
md,  without  in  the  least  descending  from  the  dig- 
3r  original  deportment,  she  rose,. and  making  a  kind 
ice,  extended  tiivee  fingers  of  her  still  very  white 
Tncle  James,  which  that  excellent  man  seized  be- 
th  of  his,  and  devoutly  kissed.  As  a  gentleman  of 
hool,  he  performed  the  other  part  of  the  ceremony 
lal  fashionably.  He  fell  down  on  one  knee,  with 
;  of  adoration  Miss  Betsey  was  particularly  pleased, 
vas  k  falling  off  when  it  came  to  the  "  getting  up  '^ 
he  act.  When  Aunt  Betsey  murmured,  "Pray 
Barnard,''  and  wonld  have  assisted  her  knight  so 
J  found  that,  physically  as  well  as  morally,  "  it  is 
fall  than  to  rise  again."  Resting  his  hand  on  his 
aee,  he  slowly  drew  up  the  extended  foot,  and  with 
fcy  effort,  and  a  long-drawn  breath,  he  at  last  man- 
et  clear  of  the  matting. 

ha  I  ha  I ''  he  exploded,  when  he  was  fairly  on  his 
;  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  but,  after  all,  there's  no 
eat  as  an  old  fool.  First  time  and  last,  isn't  it  ? '' 
tetsey  frowned,  and  Uncle  James  looked  alarmed. 

I  hope,  Miss  Burton,  that  my  offer  is  or  will  be 
?  "  he  said,  with  becoming  gravity,  • 

[  must  somewhat  more  maturely  consider  the^  sub- 
"e  I  give  my  final  answer.  This  much  I  may  ven- 
ly,  my  feelings  have  undergone  a  change  towards 
that  of  a  favorable  nature." 

Tames,  in  ecstasies,  seized  the  yielding  hand,  and 
ve  been  on  his  knees  again,  but  for  a  sudden  twinge 
t,  which  forewarned  him  of  gout. 

I  call  in  Nevy  Pynsent  and  our  nieces  ?  "  be 

nind  is  too  much  fluttered  to  admit  of  that  at  pres- 
i  Aunt  Betsey.  ''  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  wijl  re- 
time, and  collect  my  scattered  ideas." 
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"  Certainly,  my  dear,  certainly,  ma'am,"  said  Unde 
James. 

Aunt  Betsey  deigned  a  smile,  and  once  more  offeriog  her 
hand,  swept  out  of  the  room. 

"  Nevy  Pynsent  I  Jessie  I  Anna  I  "  called  Uncle  James 
in  the  passage,  and  the  three  appeared  from  the  parlor,  Jes- 
sie carrying  the  baby  asleep  in  her  arms. 

"You  may  keep  the  babby.here;  make  yourself  easy, 
Anna.     You're  going  to  lose  Aunt  Betsey,  Nevy." 

"  Thank  goodness  I  "  said  Pynsent.  "  I  mean,  my  dear 
uncle,  on  your  account ;  you  will  be  the  gainer,  we  the 
losers.     I  congratulate  you." 

"  I  am  the  proudest  man  in  the  world  this  day,  my  dear 
children. '  What  1  have  been  living  for  these  thirty  yeare 
has  now  become  certain  :  I  shall  be  happy  at  last." 

"  God  grant  it,  my  best  uncle,"  said  Jessie,  kissing  the 
beaming  face  of  the  happy  man,  and  feeling  that  he  would 
be  all  the  happier  for  marrying  his  first  and  oAly  love,  even 
though  she  was  as  little  suited  to  him  as  could  be. 

"Uncle,  do  you  know  what  Dr.  Johnson  says? "asked 
Pynsent. 

"  No  :  what,  you  scamp  ?  " 

"  That  if  marriages  were  made  by  the  Lord  ChaDcellor, 
instead  of  in  heaven,  there  would  be  quite  as  many  happy 
matches.     Where  do  you  think  yours  was  made  ?  " 

"  Begun  at  Fairfield,  and  ended,  I  hope,  at  the  parish 
church,  my  boy.  The  sooner  you  follow  my  example  the 
better  :  it  is  no  good  wasting  one's  best  years  if  one  can 
help  it,  is  it,  Anna  ?  " 

"  No  indeed.  Uncle  ;  I  am  for  marrying  as  soon  as  possi-* 
ble,"  said  Anna,  stooping  to  kiss  her  baby,  "  and  I  think  it 
is- never  too  late  to  do  a  good  thing." 

''  You  minx  I  You  mean  to  insinuate  that  it  is  late  for 
me."      • 

''Oh,  never  too  late,  I  said.  Uncle.  I  wish  I  could  beat 
the  wedding.  Chatham  is  coming  to  fetch  me,  and  we  are 
to  christen  baby,  and  then  I  —  Oh,  Jessie  I  How  can  I  part 
with  him,  — how  can  I  leave  him,  even  to  you  f  " 

"A  christening  and  a  w#ddingl"  exclaimed  I^fnsent 
"  I  shall  fly  the  country  I  And  then'a  baby  !  I  will  give  it 
a  dose,  Anna,  and  settle  its  accounts.  Now  call  the  bride 
elect,  and  let  us  have  some  supper.  Uncle,  you  can't  eat,  I 
supp*ose  ?  " 
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"  Never  felt  so  hungry  in  my  life  I  "  said  Uncle  James. 

"Three  cheers  for  the  young  couple, — hip,  hip,  hip, 
hurrah  ? ''  shouted  Pynsent,  as  he  went  to  call  Aunt 
Betsey. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  parish  church,  to  baptize  chil- 
dren on  the  Sunday,  during  Divine  service.  The  Burtons 
had  always  been  strict  Church-people,  and  Jessie  inherited, 
even  more  than  the  rest  of  the  family,  that  spirit  which 
made  her  tenacious  of  giving  due  honor  to  all  she  had  learnt 
to  love  and  reverence.  It  was  therefore  her  particular  re- 
quest that  her  little  nephew  should  be  publicly  brought  into 
Christ's  Church  on  the  day  set  apart  for  His  service,  and  in 
the  presence  of  His  family.  She  argued  that  the  prayers 
of  the  congregation,  joining;  with  those  of  the  infant's  rela- 
tions, and  ascending  together  to  Heaven,  were  equally  bene- 
ficial to  all,  not  only  bringing  down  their  blessing  on  the 
babe,  but  on  those  who  join  in  Jhe  ceremony ;  Pynsent  quite 
agreed  with  his  sister ;  and  as  they  were  to  be  godfather 
and  godmother.  Uncle  Timothy  being  the  other  sponsor,  — 
for  whom  Uncle  James  acted  as  proxy  —  Chatham  and  Anna 
let  them  have  it  as  they  would. 

Accordingly,  on  a  delicious  morning  in  May  the  whole 
family  set  out  for  church,  some  in  the  car,  and  some  walk- 
ing across  the  fields.     Baby,  in  the  most  magnificent  of 
robes,  caps,  hats,  and  cloaks,  was  in  the  best  of  humors,  and 
certainly  looked  a  child  of  whom  any  mother  might  be 
proud.    He,  wfth  his  nurse.  Aunt  Betsey,  and  Uncle  James, 
went  inside  the  car  which  Chatham  drove.     Anna  had  a 
fancy  to  walk  once  more  across  those  dear  old  fields  with 
Jessie  and  Pynsent  before  she  went  away  to  that  far  foreign 
country,  where  the  beautiful  spiing  flowers  and  breezes  of 
exhilarating  May  would  exist  f^r  her  but  in  memory.     Half- 
gay,  half-sad,  she  hunted  amongst  the  furze  bushes  as  she 
went  on,  for  the  white  and  blue  violets  that  scented  their 
paths,  or  she  paused  in  the  rich  green  meadows  to  gather 
the  full  luscious  cowslips,  or  plucked  the  pale,  faint  blossom 
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of  the  cuckoo-flower,  that  seemed,  to  her,  to  be  the  type  of 
infancy.  Volatile  as  the  birds,  and  even  more  changing  in 
her  moods,  she  almost  flew  from  one  well-remembered  spot  to 
another,  pointing  out  to  her  brother  and  sister  each  field  or 
tree  or  brook  that  had  been*  their  favorite  haunts  all  their 
lives,  and  recalling  some  scene  connected  with  them.  From 
an 'outbreak  of  enjoyment  she  would  suddenly  relapse  into 
momentary  sadness,  and  the  tears  would  start  into  her  eyes 
when  she  thought  of  the  speedy  parting,  and  above  all,  of 
her  darling  child.  Jessie,  less  excited,  but  not  less  touched 
by  the  prospect  of  separation,  and  the  doubtful  lot  of  her 
beautiful  sister,  tried  to  draw  her  mind  to  think  of  the 
solemn  ceremony  they  were  so  soon  to  go  through. "  But 
Anna's  heart  was  in  the  past  and  future ;  and  whilst  the 
flowers,  the  birds,  the  brooklet,  recalled  the  happy  days  of 
her  childhood,  the  loving  words  and  looks  of  Jessie,  and  tij« 
kind,  manly  tones  of  Pynsent,  made  her  think  of  the  time 
when  she  should  be  far  from  them,  following  her  husband, 
perhaps  to  a  soldier's  grave.  Never  had  those  distant 
church  bells  sounded  so  sadly  sweet  to  the  soul  of  Anna. 
Should  she  ever  hear  them  again  ?  Should  she  ever  agaio 
tread  those  fields  to  go  to  the  house  of  God  ? 

''Jessie,"  she  said,  when  she  at  last  settled  into  a  more 
sober  walk,  leaning  on  her  brother's  arm,  "  will  you  when 
I  am  far  away,  try  to  think  as  little  as  possible  of  iriy  faults, 
and  as  much  as  you  can  of  my  good  qualities,  if  I  bare 
any?'' 

*' My  dearest  Anna,"  said  Jessie,"!  scarcely  know 
whether  you  have  bad  qualities  or  not ;  if  you  have,  love  is 
80  blind,  that  I  cannot  see  them ;  at  least,"  she  added,  with 
her  characteristic  adherence  to  truth,  "  if  I  see  t&em,  they 
soon  fade  away  from  before  me,  and  I  forget  them." 

"  And  will  you  forgive  me  all  the  trouble  and  grief  I  have 
caused  you  during  our  whole  lives?  It  seems  to  come 
before  me,  at  this  moment,  as  if,  when  I  am  parted  from 
you,  the  remembrance  of  it  would  never  leave  me.  Will 
you  forgive  me  ?  " 

*'  My  darling  Anna,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive  :  I  can  only 
love  you." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes  I  You  have  had  much  to  forgive ;  always- 
all  my  life.  And  you,  Pjmsent?  Will  you  forgive  me? 
wholly,  from  your  heart  ?  I  know  I  have  always  tried  to 
tease  and  annoy  you,  but  it  was  not  from  real  wickednetf 
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-  want  of  afifection,  only  mischief.     I  have  courage  to  say 

now,  for  the  first  time ;  the  prospect  of  parting,  makes 
le  feel  so  strange.  Will  you  forgive  all  I  have  ever  done 
\  ofiend  you  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see  I  "  said  Pynsent,  trying  to  laugh  off  Anna's 
kdncss,  "can  I  forgive  all  the  pill-boxes  filled  with  little 
•ead  pills ;  the  medicine-bottles  with  colored  water ;  the 
laters  pinned  to  my  coat-tails ;  the  anonymous  letters 
om  imaginary  patients ;  the  pert  speeches  on  my  old- 
shioned  appearance ;  the  hints  at  my  cross  temper ;  the 
'oud^looks  when  I  would  not  admire  the  little  beauty  ;  the 
y  pinches  and  tugs  at  my  hair ;  all  the  impertinences  of 
y  younger  sister?  How  can  you  have  the  conscience  to 
)k  me,  Anna?'' 

"  But  my  graver  faults,  Pynsent  ?  I  cannot  jest  to-day  ; 
•-morrow  we  shall  part." 

*'  Not  so,  Anna ;  for  I  mean  to  see  you  off.  It  is  my  turn 
» take  a  holiday  now.  Jessie  has  had  hers,  and  I  will  not 
)  cheated." 

"  My  dear  brother  ?  "  said  Anna,  putting  her  •  hand  in 
ynsent's,  "  how  very  very  kind  I  Chatham  will  feel  this, 
know.  You  cannot  tell  how  much  he  needs  a  real  friend 
I  many  ways.  He  has  such  very  acute  feelings,  that  he 
ames  himself  for  everything,  whereas  I  am  quite  as  much 
I  blame." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Anna  ?  "  said  Jessie. 

"Oh,  nothing  serious;  only  we  are  rather  in  debt/and 
lall  have  no  time  to  get  out  of  it.  I  know  it  was  very 
rong,  but  we  did  it  to  please  one  another,  and  to  make 
ir  friends  happy.  Do  not  shake  your  head,  Pynsent ;  if 
3u  will  only  advise  Chatham,  I  am  sure  he  can  manage. 
ct  him  to  sell  his  dogs  and  horses  before  we  go  away,  and 
»  arrange  so  as  to  start  fair,  and  I  promise  to  keep  clear 
^n,  and  so  will  he.  Our  great  trouble  is,  lest  it  should 
jmo  to  the  ears  of  the  Countess  ;  we  would  rather  do  any- 
ling  than  offend  or  annoy  her.  Chatham  must  manage  to 
in  down  and  see  her  before  we  leave.  I  declare  I  there  he 
,  and  I  have  been  crying  :  if  he  sees  me  with  red  eyes,  he 
ill  think  you  "have  been  lecturing  me." 

'*  The  bells  have  stopped,  baby  is  housed  at  the  Vicarage, 
unt  and  Uncle  have  gone  into  church,  and  I  have  come 
)  look  aftejr  the  lost  sheep,"  said  Chatham  advancing. 

What  'b  tlie  matter,  Anna  ?  "  he  added,  casting  rather  an 
27 
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angry  look  at  Pynsent,  whom  he  regarded  somowhat  in  the 
light  of  a  bear. 

"  I  have  been  sentimentalizing  over  these  old  fields  ni 
flowers,  that  is  all/'  said  Anna,  taking  her  hiubaiid's  arm, 
and  proceeding  in  advance  of  the  others. 

"Does  my  Anna  regret?"  said  Chatham,  always  jealous 
to  absurdity  of  Anna's  love. 

Anna  pressed  his  arm,  and  looked  at  him,  smiling  ihrongb 
her  tears.  He  was  satisfied,  and  they  quickened  their 
steps. 

The  service  had  begun,  when  they  entered  the  church, 
and  the  congregation  were  on  their  knees.  In  the  hurry  of 
their  entry  into  their  pew,  Chatham  and  Anna  had  placed 
themselves  directly  opposite  the  Michelson  seat.  When 
they  first  saw  the  red  curtains,  they  felt  uneasy,  but  when, 
within  the  red  curtains,  they  perceived  Mr,  Michelson  in 
person,  they  felt  a  shock  that  nearly  sent  them  on  tiieir 
knees  again.  The  father's  eyes  literally  met  those  of  the 
son  and  daughter-in-law,  neither  party  being  aware  that  the 
other  was  in  the  neighborhood.  lie  had  arrived  at  the  Hall 
the  night  before,  as  usual,  unexpected  by  his  servants,  and 
as  usual  had  gone  to  church.  He  was  a  man  who  always 
kept  up  the  outward  proprieties  of  life.  He  was  looking 
ill.  His  cheek»  had  lost  a  trifle  of  their  roundness  and 
color,  and  his  eyes  a  symptom  of  their  bold  brightness. 
His^  hair  was  a  shade  less  glossy,  and  in  a  certain  spot  on 
the  crown  of  his  head,  was  brushed  out  of  its  usual  course, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  beginning  of  a  small  bald  patch. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  great  man  disturbed  the 
devotions  of  the  inmates  of  the  Fairfield  pew  not  a  little, 
and  the  nurse  and  baby  actually  entered  the  church  on- 
perceived  by  them,  and  were  at  the  pew-door  before  even 
Anna  remembered  that  they  ought  to  be  expecting  them 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  lesson. 

The  sight  of  the  child,  however,  diverted  their  thoughts 
from  his  grandpapa.  He  was  asleep,  and  looked  as  lovely 
as  any  sleeping  infant  ever  looked  :  and  nothing  earthly  is 
more  lovely  than  a  sleeping  infant. 

The  font  stood  very  nearly  central  between  the  two  pews, 
BO  that  Mr.  Michelson,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  was  com- 
pelled to  hear  and  see  the  whole  baptismal  rite.  Through 
the  aperture  in  the  curtain  he  watched  all  the  proceedings, 
and  although  he  ofiered  no  prayer,  and  made  no  respond 
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those  of  the  assembled  congregation  ;  bent  not  the 
and  raised  not  the  body  from  the  seat,  still  the  h^ly 
a,  the  kneeling  forms  around  the  font,  and  the  beauti- 
30,  entered,  like  iron,  into  his  soul.  * 

was  awhile  forgotten  by  those  whose  fate,  in  spite  6f 
If,  was  entwined  in  his  own,  but  he  could  not  forget 
He  saw  even  the  tear  that  trembled  in  Anna's  eye, 
solemn  service  was  read  that  made  her  sweet  babe  a 
ian.     He  saw  that  babe  awake  from  his  sleep,  and 
[g  round  him  with  wondering  eyes,  at  last  recognize 
nile  at  his  father.     He  watched  the  kneeling  forms  of 
who  prayed  that  the  child  might  *'  be  bom  again,  and 
le  an  heir  of  salvation,''  and  heard  them  promise  in 
,me  "to  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  vain 
and  glory  of  the  world,  and  the  carnal  desires  of  the 
'     He  listened  to  the  supplications  of  the  clergyman, 
I  in  and  responded  to  by  all  the  congregation,  for  the 
il  welfare  and  present  regeneration  of  his  own  grand- 
;  and  saw  him  taken  into  the  arms  of  that  priest,  and 
i  with  the  "  sign  of  the  cross,"  in  token  that  in  after- 
5  should  not  be  *'  ashamed  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ^ 
ied."     The  name  "  Pynsent  Chatham  Burton  Michel- 
had  also  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  seemed  to  remain 
kved  upon  his  mind.     Finally,  he  heard  the  exhortation 
to  the  parents,  godfathers,  and  godmothers,  to  see 
t  the  infant  be  taught,  so  soon  as  he  should  be  able  to 
,  what  a  solemn  vow,  promise,  and  profession  he  had 
,"  remembering  always,  that  baptism  doth  represent 
us  our  profession,  which  is,  to  follow  the  Example  of 
iaviour  Christ,  and  to  be  made  like  unto  him." 
aid  he  hear  and  see  all  this  untouched  ?    God,  who 
the  heart,  alone  can  tell.    He  knew  that  the  child  and 
airents  belonged  to  him,  and  that  he  had  renounced  them 
He  felt,  when  he  looKed  at  them,  that  he  was  a  lonely 
without  one  teal  blessing  to  make  life  happy.    He  was 
3iou8  of  a  something  beautiful,  holy,  and  soothing  in 
:neeling  forms  of  the  young  father  and  mother,  and  lov- 
relativcs ;   the  innocent,  helpless  infant ;    the  simple, 
enly  service.    When  it  was  M  over,  and  the  congrega- 
still  remained  on  their  knees  to  offer  one  short,  silent 
er,  each  in  his  own  words,  for  the  good  of  the  young 
Drtal,  just  admitted  into  Christ's  church,  he  bent  his 
i  in  Ids  hand.    Perhaps  he,  too,  prayed. 
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roor  Anna  was  quite  overcome  when  she  returned  to  tlie 
seat.  The  low  sob  might  have  been  heard,  as  she  thought 
of/her  speedy  separation  from  the  babe  whose  spiritual  state 
sHe  seemed  never  to  have  considered  until  that  day.  Mr. 
Michclson,  who  was  standing  according  to  his  custom  whilst 
the  Litany,  was  read,  was  attracted  by  the  sound  to  look 
into  the  pew  through  the  red  curtain,  and  again  saw^Chat- 
ham  and  Anna,  kneeling  side  by  side,  the  manly  arm  thrown 
for  a  moment  round  the  waist  of  the  agitated  wife,  as  if  to 
assure  her  of  comfort  and  support.  Mr.  Michelson  eat 
down,  and  from  that  moment  kept  his  eyes  turned  to  his 
Prayer-book. 

When  the  service  was  concluded,  he  hastily  left  the 
church,  evidently  to  avoid  being  brought  into  contact  with 
those  cojifnectcd  with  him.  As  he  walked  on  through  the 
churchyard,  ho  did  not  return  quite  as  majestically  as  usoal 
the  bows  and  courteseys  that  awaited  him,  but  with  downcast 
eyes  trod  the  path  that  led  to  the  ITall.  The  nurse  and  his 
little  grandchild  were  coming  to  meet  the  parents  ;  and  the 
child  was  crowing  and  making  various  infantine  noises. 
The  nurse  had  seen  the  gentleman  in  the  grand  pew  with 
the  red  curtains,  looking,  with  apparent  interest,  at  the 
christening  through  the  aperture  afore  mentioned.  She  did 
not  know  who  he  was,  but  had  no  doubt  that  he  must  be  a 
friend  of  her  master  and  mistress.  She  courtesied  and 
smiled  blandly,  and  seeing  him  about  to  pass  her  with 
averted  eyes,  held  the  baby  up  to  be  looked  at,  as  much  as 
to  say,  ''How  can  you  pass  such  a  beautiful  child  unno- 
ticed 'I  "  The  unconscious  infant  crowed,  and  half  stretched 
out  his  litle  hands.  Mr.  Michelson  was  quite  taken  by  sur- 
prise. He  felt  impelled  to  pause  a  moment  and  look  at  his 
grandson.  The  full  dark  eyes  of  Anna  flashed  upon  him  in 
the  babe.  Perhaps  there  was  a  hidden  spring  of  tenderness 
somewhere  in  his  heart,  for  he  always  felt  an  inclination  for 
children.  He  could  not  resist  the  outstretched  arms.  He 
patted  the  cheek  of  the  lovely  boy,  and  was  going  on,  when 
the  little  hand  caught,  unconsciously,  hold  of  his  finger. 
This  was  irresistible.  He  hemmed  and  fidgeted,  and  gently 
disengaged  his  finger,  and  again  patted  the  dear,  soft  cheek. 
A  momentary  tenderness  stole  into  his  bold  blue  eye.  His 
hand  crept  into  his  pocket,  and  drew  out  a  sovereign,  which 
he  gave  the  nurse.  ''  Do  not  name  this  on  any  account;  do 
not  say  that  I  have  seen  the  child,"  he  said,  and  passed  on. 
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Of  course,  the  nurse,  as  soon  as  she  met  her  mistress, 
gave  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  meeting,  and  Anna  told 
it  to  Cl]atham,  and  they  were  both  so  moved  by  it,  that  they 
resolved  t(f  write  a  farewell  letter  to  their  father.  But 
Uncle  James  heard,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that  he 
had  again  taken  his  departure  ;  which  appeared  so  decided 
a  hiat  that  he  meant  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  them,  that 
they  deferred  the  letter  to  some  more  convenient  season. 

They  were  obliged  to  leave  Fairfield  themselves  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Hasty  arrangements  were  made  concerning 
the  baby.  Poor  Jessie  received  him,  reluctantly,  it  must 
be  confessed,  he  was  such  a  charge  and  responsibility. 
Chatham  was  to  order  his  agents  in  town  to  pay  her  fifty 
pounds  a  year  for  his  maintenance,  and  that  of  a  nurse. 

The  parting  was  dreadful.  This  was,  perhaps,  Anna's 
first  real  sorrow,  and  she  gave  way  to  the  excess  of  her  ma- 
ternal feelings  unrestrainedly.  It  was  more  than  her  friends 
could  bear  to  see  her  -all  that  morning  with  her  child  ;  now 
giving  him  into  the  arras  of  Jessie,  and  conjuring  her  to  be 
a  mother  to  him  ;  now  casting  her  own  arms  round  both, 
and  pressing  hot  kisses  and  hotter  tears  upon  their  lips  alter- 
nately ;  then  turning  to  Chatham,  and  assuring  him  that  she 
would  follow  him  to  the  world *s  end,  but  that  a  mother's 
feelings  were  so  strong,  —  so  strong  I  Again,  on  her 
knees  before  his  little  cradle  when  he  slept,  her  arras  cast 
over  it,  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  cherub  face,  her  heart  beating 
quick,  qtiick,  with  her  eflbrts  to  restrain  the  sobs  that  she 
knew  might  wake  him.  And  then  the  babe's  unconscious- 
ness ;  that  soft,  regular  breathing,  —  those  laughing  lips,  — 
the  tight  little  hand  clasped  round  the  finger  on  which  was 
her  wedding  ring  I  She  felt  that  her  heart  must  break. 
And  Chatham  stood  over  the  mother  and  child,  scarcely  less 
affected.  lie  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand  to  hide  the 
full,  large  tears  that  were  swelling  in  them,  and  leaning  on 
the  head  of  the  cradle  sobbed  with  his  wife.  Their  first- 
bom  !  Was  th;s  the  anguish  of  parting  with  a  child  ? 
What  must  be  that  of  losing  one  ?  Not  greater,  they  felt 
•  assured ;  they  thought  they  could  not  sufler  more,  and  live. 
Gently,  Anna  untied  the  little  cap-string,  — softly,  tenderly, 
she  uplifted  the  silky  hair,  —  breathlessly  she  cut  off  two 
glossy,  tiny  tresses.  .She  kissed  the  hair ;  she  kissed  the 
Uttle  hand ;  she  breathed  kisses  and  prayers  over  the  sweet 
amiliDg  face  ;  and  knowing  that  her  sobs  must  either  have 
27* 
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vent  or  break  her  heart,  she  rose,  and  in  her  husband's  anoB 
poured  out,  as  it  were,  her  very  soul  in  tears.  God  knows 
that  a  mother's  love  is  stronger  than  all  other  love  1 

Poor  Anna  !  She  had  looked  forward  with  sortie  pleaenre, 
and  the  utmost  curiosity  and  excitement,  to  going  to  India. 
It  had  been  one  of  the  indujcements  to  her  engaging  hewelf 
to  Nelson  ;  but  now  the  actual  event  was  about  to  take 
place,  how  changed  everything  seemed.  She  had  not  real- 
ized the  fact  Xhat  all  the  admiration,  all  the  gayety,  all  the 
splendor  that  either  the  East  or  West  can  give  us,  cannot 
compensate  for  the  one  great  agony  of  parting  for  years 
from  those  dearest  to  us. .  She  did  not  know  that  it  is  better 
to  live  in  quiet  and  comparative  poverty  with  those  who  love 
us,  than  to  dwell  in  luxury  with  those  who  merely  admire 
us,  or  court  us  for  some  extraneous  good.  She  now  felt  the 
love  of  a  mother  at  her  heart.  What  was  the  flattery  of 
the  world  to  this  ?  She  felt  the  true,  tender,  deep  afTectioa 
of  a  sister  working  within  her,  never  so  true,  so  tender,  or  so 
deep  before.  What  was  a  life  of  pleasure  without  this? 
What  if  sorrow  or  sickness,  or  death  should  go  with  her,  or 
find  her  in  a  foreign  land  I  What  if  her  husband  should  be 
killed  in  battle  I  It  would  be  all  over  then  with  the  allure- 
ments of  pleasure,  and  she  would  be  far  away  from  home, 
friends,  and  all  that  loved  her.  When  she  clasped  Jessie 
in  her  arms  for  the  last  time,  and  saw  her  turn  away  with 
her  hands  covering  her  eyes,  and  her  frame  convulsed  with 
sobs,  she  knew  that  no  new  ties  could  ever  wind  around 
her  heart  and  draw  it  as  those  old  ones  did.  What  was 
India,  what  was  the  whole  world,  at  that  moment  ?  Sister, 
almost  mother,  —  they  might  never  meet  again. 

Pynscnt  helped  his  brother-in-law  to  arrange  his  affairs, 
and  between  them  they  succeeded  in  placing  them  tolerably 
straight.  The  sale  of  carriages,  hunters,  and  dogs,  enabled 
them  to  pay  off  most  of  the  debts ;  and  the  pay  just  received 
defrayed  the  rest,  and  bought  the  proper  outfit.  True,  they 
left  England  poor,  or  would  have  done  so,  had  not  Uncle 
Timothy  presented  Anna  with  a  bank-note  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  which  he  had  just  received,from  &rich  and  grateful 
patient. 

Chatham  and  Anna  both  managed  to  visit  Plas  Ayron  for 
a  couple  of  days,  and  to  take  their  last  farewell  of  the  vene^ 
able  Countess.  They  never  saw  her  again.  They  wew 
enabled  to  renew  their  thanks,  so  often  expressed  by  letter, 
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for  the  happiness  she  had  caused  them ;  and  she  had  the 
gratification  of  believing  that  she  had  really  made  them 
happy.  They  confessed  to  her  that  they  had  been  extrava- 
gant, but  assured  her  that  it  was  for  the  first  and  last  time 
in  their  lives,  and  that  they  had  never  wholly  disregarded 
her  advice- and  wishes.  She  believed  them,  and  in  her  love 
for  them,  and  theirs  for  her,  was  repaid  for  all  she  had  done. 
The  Lady  Georgiana  and  her  children  were  equally  glad  to 
see  them,  and  sorry  to  bid  them  farewell. 

Uncle  Timothy  and  Pynsent  saw  them  eihbark  for  India. 
The  parting  was  a  'Vcry  sad  one,  though  all  tried  hard  to  be 
.  courageous.     Pynsent  felt  ,for  the  first  time  how  well  he 
I  really  loved  this  spoilt,  pet  sister  ;  and  whilst  watching  the 
I  vessel  glide  smoothly  over  the  ocean  on  her  outward  course, 
he  forgot  all  her  little  vanities,  capricious  moods,  and  tanta- 
lizing ways,  and  only  remembered  that  he  had  never  loved 
her  as  he  ought.     Many  undeserved,  'and  some  deserved 
self-reproaches  assailed  him,  as  he  wished  he  had  been  a 
tenderer  brother,  and  a  more  willing  aider  of  Jessie  in  her 
efforts  to  direct  that  wayward  heart.     But  the  past  was 
past,  and  he  could  only  hope  and  pray  for  the  future. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

# 

The  next  important  event  at  Fairfield  was  the  marriage  of 
Uncle  James  and  Aunt  Betsey.  As  may  be  supposed,  it 
excited  much  mirth  in  the  neighborhood  ;  but  the  gentleman 
was  too  happy,  and  the  lady  too  proud,  to  care  for  what 
people  said  about  them.  In  their  own  family  the  case  was 
different.  Many  were  the  opmions  broached,  and  when 
Uncle  Timothy  wrote  to  Jessie  upon  the  subject,  and  poured 
out  his  disapprobation,  she  was  compelled  to  suppress  the 
letter,  and  in  her  reply  to  entreat  him  to  write  to  Uncle 
James  kindly  and  considerately. 

Aunt  Betsey  was  resolved  to  have  everything  in  proper 
style,  and  arranged  with  such  a  degree  of  state  as  befitted 
the  Burton  family.  Accordingly  a  suitable  troiASseau  was 
provided,  and  the  friends  on  both  sides,  invited  to  the  wed* 
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ding.  The  Grange  was  furnished,  by  Jessie's  directions, 
into  a  highly  respectable  family  mansion.  Uncle  James 
himself  suddenly  returned  to  his  boyhood.  It  was  delicious 
to  see  him  assist  the  dignified  and  graceful  Miss  Betsey, 
magnificent  in  silks  and  feathers  ;  to  watch  him  stoop  to  pick 
up  her  handkerchief,  play  with  her  knitting-cotton,  blush 
when  he  inadvertently  touched  her  hand,  rush  about  to  tiie 
delight  of  Fynsent,  and  finally  laugh  at  himself  when  he 
suddenly  remembered  that  he  might  be  making  a  fool  of  him- 
self. It  would  have  been  ridiculous,  had  it  not  been  the 
result  of  feelings  so  pure,  and  a  love  so  Constant  and  endur- 
ing, to  see  him  present  the  loveliest  rose,  with  a  half-burst- 
ing bud,  to  the  object  of  his  adoration. 

Upon  Jessie,  as  usual,  fell  all  the  labor,  the  arrangement 
of  the  house,  the  consultations  about  the  dresses,  and,  above 
all,  the  keeping  in  order  of  Captain  Burford  and  Pynsent. 
Every  good  joke  was  brought  to  bear  upon  poor  Uncle 
James,  ^^ho,  to  do  him  justice,  took  it  very  good-humoredly; 
but  Aunt  Betsey  resented  every  insult  with  a  calm  dignity 
that  became  her. 

Between  jests  and  gibes,  the  time  before  the  marriage 
fled  on.  Uncle  Timothy,  somewhat  mollified  by  Jessie, 
came  down  to  give  the  youthful  bride  away,  and  Jessie  was 
bridesmaid.  Uncle  Timothy  was  the  most  untractable  of 
the  party.  He  was  very  susceptible  of  ridicule,  and  could 
not  get  over  the  absurdity  of  the  match.  He  would  have 
been  better  satisfied  had  Aunt  Betsey  been  more  suitable, 
but  ho  had  frequent  occasion  to  look  through  his  favoritj 
Epistle  to  his  namesake  Timothy,  which  he  always  con- 
sidered as  particularly  addressed  to  himself,  to  find  texts 
upon  patience  and  forbearance.  To  show  that  he  wished 
her  well,  ho  made  her  a  present  of  a  handsome  gold 
watch  and  chain,  which  glittered  conspicuously  on  the  wed- 
ding morning,  over  the  sjlver  gray  satin  dress.  Aunt 
Betsey's  attire  was  highly  becoming,  being  neither  too 
juvenile  nor  too  antique  for  her  years  and  the  occasion. 
She  certainly  looked  a  splendid  woman ;  and  Uncle  James 
was  very  proud  of  her. 

It  all  went  off  well.  It  was  cheering  to  hear  the  hearty 
voice  of  Uncle  James,  as  he  pronounced  the  words  after  the 
clergyman,  as  resolutely  as  if  he  had  belsn  talking  to  his 
huntsman,  and  said  the  "  I  will "  so  loud,  that  it  resounded 
through  the  church,  and  made  Jessie  start.    Aunt  Betsey 
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was  becomingly  nervous  and  modest ;  shed  a  few  tears, 
trembled,  and  blushed ;  but,  on  the  whole,  behaved  with 
.  her  customary  dignity. 

When  all  was  over,  and  the  happy  couple  and  Uncle 
Timothy  had  started  for  London,  where  neither  bride  nor 
bridegroom  had  been  before,  Pynsent  and  Jessie  settled 
themselves  down  with  feelings  of  very  decided  contentment. 
They  considered  that  they  were  beginning  the  life  they  had 
planned  for  themselves  years  ago,  in  good  earnest,  only  a 
little  earlier  than  they  intended.  They  had  both  made  up 
their  minds  never  to  marry.  They  were  devotedly  attached 
to  one  another,  and  although  Pynsent  was  not  reconciled  to 
his  country  practice,  still,  he  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
He  had  too  generous  a  heart  to  accumulate  a  fortune  ;  for 
he  could  not  press  for  money,  and  his  principal  practice  was 
amongst  the  poor.  Day  and  night  he  labored  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  labored  willingly,  for  he  liked  it ;  but  he  could  not 
-bear  the  vulgar  ignorance  he  met  with,  and  sometimes 
longed  for  a  wider  sphere,  both  for  his  talents  and  philan- 
thropy. 

He  had,  unfortunately,  work  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad, 
for  Anna's  baby  proved  a  sickly  child  and  occasioned  both 
him  and  Jessie  great  anxiety.  Many  sleepless  and  prayer- 
ful nights  did  they  pass  with  the  poor  suflering  infant, 
whilst  his  parents  were  on  the  wide  ocean,  unconscious  of 
his  state.  But  they  nursed  and  doctored  him  through  the 
various  diseases  of  infancy  ;  and  all  the  ills  to  which  baby- 
hood is  heir  attacked  him  during  the  first  two  years  of  his 
existence  ;  and  the  worst  of  the  matter  was,  that  he  would 
endure  no  nurse  but  Jessie.  She  waxed  thin  and  pale  upon 
her  unusual  watchings  ;  for,  although  always  well  occupied, 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  regular  hours  and  regular  sleep. 
However,  in  due  course  of  time,  both  she  and  Pynsent  were 
amply  repaid  for  their  trouble,  in  seeing  their  little  nephew 
grow  up  a  fine,  strong  child,  the  delight  and  admiration  of 
everybody.  As  Jessie  had  him  all  to  herself,  she  brought 
him  up  judiciously,  and  resolutely  abstained  from  spoiling 
him.  Self-will  and  pride  he  inherited  from  both  parents, 
and  Jessie  did  her  best,  by  taking  those  ill  weeds  in  the 
bud,  to  root  them  out.  Of  course  he  loved  her  and  Pynsent 
as  if  they  were  his  parents,  and  took  to  calling  Jessie 
"mammy''  in  spite  of  all  her  exertions  to  make  him  say 
aunty  ;    and  in  vain  she  tried  to  impress  upon  him  that  he 
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had  a  mother  and  father  far  away  beyond  the  seas,  and 
that  he  must  love  them  best.  He  consented  to  call  them 
his  "far  away'*  mamma  and  papa ;  but  he  could  not,, 
naturally,  care  much  about  them.  Jessie  felt  this  to  be  the 
great  evil  of  going  to  India,  and  knew  that  Providence  hod 
ordered  well  for  her,  in  keeping  her  at  home. 

Thus  more  years  passed  on;  quietly  at  home,  uneasily 
abroad.  "  Wars  and  rumors  of  wars,''  in  India,  kept  the 
pair  in  continual  anxiety ;  and  the  birth  and  death  of  two 
babies  made  Anna's  letters  sad  to  receive  and  read.  We 
have  not  time  to  comment  on  all  the  young  mother's  misery, 
and  its  outpourings  to  her  sister ;  but  God  was  working  his 
way  to  her  soul  through  chastisement.  Chatham,  too,  was 
continually  engaged  in  active  service,  and  poor  Anna,  fol- 
lowing him  as  near  and  as  well  as  she  could,  had  found 
India  anything  but  the  paradise  she  had  expected. 

One  great  and  supreme  pleasure  had  cheered  Jessie  during 
this  period  :  she  had  had  one  or  two  good  and  friendly  letters 
from  Nelson.  Captain  Burford  thought  them  precursors  of 
future  happiness.  Jessie  saw  in  them,  and  knew  that  they 
contained  nothing  more  than,  the  words  of  a  friend  who  es- 
teemed her,  aud  professed  himself  benefited  by  her  advice. 
Nelson  appeared  to  be  carrying  out  his  resolution  of  making 
glory  his  mistress.'  Not  from  himself,  but  from  the  Indian 
journals,  they  learnt  his  exploits.  Wherever  ^danger  was 
greatest  and  battle  fiercest,  he  was  sure  to  be  found,  and 
promotion  was  rapid  accordingly.  He  obtained  his  cap- 
taincy for  his  conduct  on  a  very  dangerous  expedition  against 
the  natives,  into  the  interior  of  India,  when  he  was  the  first 
to  scale  a  fort,  and  to  lead  his  men,  but  few  in  number,  on 
to  victory.  Jessie's  greatest  delight,  when  the  news  reached 
her,  was  that  by  his  forbearance  and  gallantry  he  had  in- 
duced -the  natives  to  capitulate,  and  was  honorably  men- 
tioned for  his  lenity.  Why  Jessie  should  increase  her  al- 
ready superabundant  stock  of  avocations  by  the  study  of 
languages,  her  brother  Pynsent  was  at  a  loss  to  know ;  but 
at  every  spare  moment  she  might  have  been  seen,  ever 
since  Aunt  Betsey's  marriage,  with  the  French  and  Italian 
dictionaries  and  grammars  before  her,  which  Anna  had  left 
behind  when  she  went  to  India.  Jessie  knew  something  of 
the  Latin  grammar,  from  hearing  Pynsent  and  Charles  at 
their  lessons,  and  she  found  her  knowledge  of  considenble 
use  to  her.     The  truth  was  that  Jessie,  in  spite  of  fanniog 
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nd  housekeeping,  and  her  little  nephew,  felt  a  void  in  her 
eart,  that  made  her  sad  when  she  was  left  to  her  own 
bonghts.  She  had  heard  that  nothing  was  so  good  as 
tudy  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  itself,  and  accordingly 
he  began  in  good  earnest.  In  time,  Pynsent  took  an  inter- 
st  in  her  pui'suit,  and  having  picked  up  a  little  French  at 
chool,  and  a  good  accent  from  a  French  master,  assisted 
er,  and  improved  himself.  She  had  learnt  to  pronounce 
talian  from  Anna,  during  her  holidays,  merely  for  the  pleas- 
xe  that  the  sound  of  the  language  gave  her,  her  ear  being 
•eculiarly  alive  to  sweet  sounds ;  and  thus  was  enabled  to 
lake  a  progress  that  would  have  surprised  many.  The 
ittle  music  also  that  she  had  picked  up  during  her  very  de- 
nltory  education,  was  carefully  reproduced,  and  how  and 
ben  she  tried  the  old  piano,  and,  partly  by  ear,  partly  by 
Lote,  managed  to  accompany  herself  in  singing.  She  would 
mgh  heartily  when  she  suddenly  recollected  that  she  was 
erging  upon  thirty  years  of  age  when  she  began  her  studies ; 
evertheless  she  persevered,  and  banished  many  an  unhappy 
bought  by  so  doing. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

JsssiE  was  sitting  one  evening  at  her  work  and  studies, 
^hen  Pynsent  returned  home  bringing  a  letter  for  her.  It 
ras  from  Tiny,  and  its  contents  greatly  alarmed  both  the 
•rother  and  sister.     It  said  — 

My  dearest  Jessie  :  — 

"  My  mother  and  I  have  just  been  to  Duke  Street,  in  the 
ope  of  seeing  Mr.  Barnard,  who  is,  you  probably  know, 
ery  ill.  We  have  been  to  the  house  several  times  lately, 
lit  Mrs.  Hicks  has  always  sent  us  away,  assuring  us  that 
er  master  was  too  ill  to  see  any  one.  If  we  asked  what 
7US  the  matter  with  him,  she  always  said  that  it  was  an  at- 
ack  of  rheumatism,  which  made  him  very  irritable.  It  was 
10  use  for  us  to  beg  her  to  say  that  we  were  there,  as  she 
ronld  reply  that  he  could  not  be  disturbed  then,  but  that 
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eho  would  give  our  messages  when  he  awoke,  or  was  able  to 
listen  to  them.  This  has  occurred  ^ve  or  six  times.  At 
last  I  got  80  very,  very  anxious,  that  I  was  determined  to 
waylay  the  doctor.  1  went  therefore  early  to  Duke  Street 
alone,  for  mother  was  too  poorly  to  linger  about,  and  fo^ 
tunately  soon  saw  a  gentleman  leaving  the  house,  who  I 
thought  might  be  a  physician ,  by  his  appearance.  His  cjtf- 
riage  was  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Hicks  was  waiting  to  lee 
him  off.  I  trembled  all  over,  but  it  was  my  only  chance ;  so 
I  took  courage,  and  when  the  door  closed,  and  the  carriago 
was  driving  away,  I  called  to  the  coachman  to  stop.  I  told 
him  that  I  wanted  to  speak  particularly  to  the  gentleman, 
who  immediately  put  his  head  out,  and  begged  me  to  come 
into  the  carriage,  as  he  was  in  a  hurry.  1  did  so,  and  he 
kindly  answered  all  my  inquiries  about  your  dear  uncle. 
He  said  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  medical 
men  in  London  during  this  awful  cholera,  and  that  he  had 
not  spared  himself  night  or  day.  Although  he  had  not 
taken  the  dreadful  disease,  he  had  so  overtasked  his  strength, 
and  his  mind  had  been  so  upset  by  the  scenes  he  had  wit- 
nessed, that  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  It  seemed  a  gen- 
eral cold  and  weakness  through  his  system,  — a  kind  of  in- 
fluenza,—  but  unfortunately  it  has  settled  ip  his  head  and 
eyes,  so  that  he  is  nearly  blind.  The  doctor  told  me  that 
his  sight  was  never  very  good,  and  had  been  much  injured 
by  long  study  and  attention  to  his  profession.  You  know, 
my  dear  Jessie,  that  he  once  told  you  that  he  had  a  kind  of 
fear  of  cataract.  If  he  recovers  from  this  illness,  he  may  be 
blind  for  life.  The  doctor  did  not  say  must,  but  may,  so 
there  is  hope.  God  grant  it  may  be  hopeful  hope,  and  not 
despairing  hope,  such  as  I  feel  for  my  poor  mother  I  When 
I  had  told  the  doctor  how  good  Mr.  Barnard  had  been  to 
me,  and  that  I  knew  all  his  relations,  he  said  that  he  was  bb- 
tonislied  that  none  of  you  came  to  him  at  such  a  time. 
Mrs.  Hicks  had  written  frequently,  and  he  had  left  nates  to 
be  enclosed  in  hers,  but  still  the  good,  excellent,  best  of 
men  (so  he  called  him)  was  left  to  die  alone.  Your  uncle 
frequently  asked  whether  any  one  had  come  from  Fairfield, 
and  excuses  were  made  to  account  for  your  silence  and  ah- 
sence,  which  seemed  to  trouble  him,  although  he  was  too 
weak  to  think  or  talk  much  about  anything.  Mrs.  Hicks 
managed  the  house,  and  attended  to  him  entirely ;  and,  the 
doctor  added,  thoroughly  did  her  duty.    Now  I  feel  assured 
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tat  either  these  letters  have  never  been  sent,  or  yon  have 
>ver  received  them.  At  least;  1  think  you  would  have  been 
ith  Mr.  Barnard  by  this  time,  had  you  known  how  d&n^er- 
iisly  ill  he  has  been.  It  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  ask  to  be  al- 
>wed  to  see  him  again,  because  Mrs  Hicks  does  not  choose 
lat  we  should  do  so.  I  hope  you  will  come  to  London, 
id  if  you  have  time,  be  so  very  kind  as  to  let  me  hear  from 
oa— " 

"We  must  start  instantly,"  here  interrupted  Pynsent: 
there  has  either  been  some  infamous  deceit,  or  great  mis- 
ike." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Jessie  ;  "  there  is  not  one  jnoment  to 
)se.  You  had  better  go  over  at  once  to  Uncle  James,  ask 
unt  Betsey  to  take  cave  of  little  Chatham,  and  see  what 
ley  say  about  the  matter.  Meanwhile  I  will  pack  up  some 
lothes  ready  for  the  mail  to-morrow  morning." 

Pynsent  found  his  uncle  and  aunt,  as  he  expected,  in  tfie 
arlor, — become,  by  the  taste  and  management  of  the  latter, 

modem  drawing-room.  Aunt  Betsey  was  sitting,  as 
sual,  by  the  fire,  knitting,  dignified  as  ever,  and  very  hand- 
>mely  dressed;  Uncle  James  was  seated  by  her  side,  a 
)und  table  before  him,  on  which  was  the  newspaper  that 
e  had  been  reading.  His  spectacles  were  pushed  back 
pon  his  forehead,  and  his  hand  rested  on  the  arm  of  her 
liair.  He  was  os  portly,  and  good-humored  as  ever, 
erhaps  both  he  and  his  wife  looked  younger  than  they  did 
>me  live  years  ago,  when  wo  took  leave  of  them  on  their 
larriage  day :  certain  it  is  that  they  looked  happier.  Uncle 
ames's  blue  coat  and  yellcJW  buttons,  broad -frilled  shirt, 
ellow  waistcoat  and  kerseymere  trowsers,  were  now  of  the 
oat  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  neatness,  fitted  perfectly, 
id  were  put  on  with  a  decided  view  to  becomingness. 
he  thick  curly  hair,  but  slightly  grizzled,  was  brushed  and 
led  into  smoothness,  and  the  large  brown  hands  were  guilt- 
88  of  dirt. 

This  was  all  voluntary  homage  to  Aunt  Betsey.     She  sat 

the  parlor  of  an  evening,  because  she  preferred  it ;  Uncle 
iines,  contrary  to  former  custom,  did  so  for  the  same  rear 
>n,  and  enjoyed  it.  The  Hall  chimney-comer  was  left  for 
8  dogs.  He  had  lost  none  of  his  bluff  hospitality,  or  ready 
odliness,  only  it  was  softened  in  her  presence.  To  him 
le  was  always  the  Miss  Betsey  Burton  of  old  days.  The 
loration  and  reverence  that  he  had  felt  for  her  for  thirty  or 
2S 
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forty  long  years  before  he  married,  did  not  change  wh«i  t^  . 
had  the  happiness  of  possessing  his  treasure,  simply  b^u^^ 
she  did  not  change.  • 

Aunt  Betsey  was  as  stately,  genteel,  precise,  and  pro"^ 
in  her  married,  as  she  had  been  in  her  maiden  state.    S^ 
was  every  day  becoming  more  satisfied  with  her  hosbam^' 
as  he  became  more  gentlemanlike  under  her  influence.    Sl^ 
managed  her  house  well,  and  had  so  awed  his  hal^wiBlA*^ 
mestics  by  her  stately  gravity,  that  they  had  become  tai^^® 
animals  in  the  house,  and  crouched  before  her  as  suofc^-j 
abusing  her,  after  the  manner  of  Dinah  at  Fairfield,  behiiC» 
her  back.     The  old  Grange  was  turned  from  a  huge  fare*' 
house,  once  more  into  the  manor-house  whjch  it  originalJ-J 
was ;  and  its  master  and  mistress  into  the  country  genfi-* 
man  and  lady  of  the  old  school.     Pynsent  and  Jessie  look^^^ 
with  the  utmost  astonishment  upon  the  two  oldest  repress  ^* 
tatives  of  the  Burtons  and  Bamards. 

*'Dang  my  buttons  I"  said  Uncle  James,  "that  wom.^^ 
ought  to  be  flayed  alive  I  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  ^' 
turning  apologetically  to  his  wife,  "  but  is  n't  it  too  bad^  ^ 

*'  Too  bad,  indeed,'*  said  Mrs.  Barnard  with  a  eeve^J 
air. 

These  animadversions  were  lavished  upon  Mrs.  Hic9f  < 
when  Pynsent  had  read  Tiny's  letter. 

*'  We  must  all  set  off"  at  once,"  said  Uncle  James,  "  alL  o 
us,  —  don't  you  think  so,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly ;  I  cannot  see  the  utility  of  such  a  ] 
ing.     What  do  you  think,  Pynsent  ?  " 

*'  I  agree  with  you,  aunty.  If  you  would  take  li't?^^ 
Chatham  here,  and  let  Jessie  and  me  go*—" 

**And  leave  me  at  home,  sir, — his  own  brother  1"  ^*" 
claimed  Uncle  James.  "Well,  to  be  sure!  the  jovx^S 
people  of  this  generation  do  ,think  themselves  wiser  tto*** 
their  elders.     What  do  you  think,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Barnard,  you  are  your  own  master." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear.  When  you  did  me  "^P 
honor  to  marry  me,  I  ceased  to  be  my  own  master,  and  v^^' 
ingly  allowed  myself  to  be  governed.  Nevy  Pynsent,  y<^^ 
aunt  shall  decide." 

"Let  me  say  my  say  first,  uncle.  Jessie  must  go  ^ 
nurse  Uncle  Timothy  ;  1  should  like  to  watch  his  sympto*** 
day  and  night,  under  abler  hands,  therefore  go  also :  but  "^ 
cannot  leave  the  child  at  home.     If  Aunt  Betsey  would  t^Ji^ 
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car^of  him,  perhaps  the  farm  and  the  patients  would  tako' 
CarPof  themselves  :  and  of  coarse  you  could  do  as  you  like. 
But  aunty  is  the  chief  person  to  be  consulted,  on  account 
of  little  Chatham.'' 

"  Oh,  the  child  may  come  here,  Pynsent,  if  you  think  he 
is  at  all*  tractable.  He  is  a  sweet  child,  and  the  picture  of 
Anna.'' 

i^nsent  expected  a  world  of  opposition,  and  Aunt  Betsey 
had  yielded  at  once.  He  was  so  delighted  that  he  actually 
kissed  his  aunt,  —  which  voluntary  action  occasioned  Uncle 
James  to  give  him  a  most  hearty  slap  upon  the  back,  and  to 
call  him  a  confounded  young  puppy. 

*'  With  your  leave,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  must  go  to 
Lunnun  with  the  young  folks.  If  anything  was  to  happen 
to  brother  Timothy,  I  should  never  forgive  myself.  Bless 
my  soul  I  did  n't  he  come  all  the  way  from  Lunnun  to  see 
Jessie  when  I  asked  him,  and  did  n't  he  come  to  our  wed- 
ding, —  the  proudest  day  of  my  life  ?  and  shall  I  delay 
to  go  to  see  him  when  he  is  sick  ?  What  do  you  say,  my 
dear?" 

"  I  think  you  should  go,  Mr.  Barnard,  decidedly,  though 
it  will  be  lonely  here  without  you." 

Uncle  James  actually  kissed  his  wife's  hand,  in  token  of 
the  pleasure  he  felt  at  her  expressing  her  fears  of  being  lonely 
•without  him. 

"Ah,  Pynsent,  my  boy,  marry!  There's  a  pattern  lady 
for  you,  sir  I  1  never  knew  happiness  before,  sir.  Go 
and  seek  for  the  counterpart  of  your  beautiful  aunt,  boy, 
and  marry  I " 

"Where  shall  I  find  her,  uncle?  But  are  you  quite  de- 
cided to  go  ?  " 

"  Quite  :  to-morrow,  by  mail.  Blind  1  that  is  n't  possible, 
is  it,  Pynsent  ?  Timothy  blind  I  1  don't  believe  that,  and 
I  won't  believe  it,  anyhow." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Pynsent.  "Then,  aunty,  will  you 
come  and  fetch  Chatham.  He  is  very  entertaining  now,  and 
will,  I  think,  prevent  your  feeling  dull  during  our  absence. 
We  will  write  constantly." 

"  I  shall  make  a  point  of  writing  every  day,  my  dear," 
said  Uncle  James,  proudly,  who  had  never  written  half-a- 
dozen  letters  in  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  daily  bul- 
letins during  the  fever. 

"  To-morrow,  at  the  Inn,  then,  uncle :  we  had  better  meet 
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there.  Good  night.  Thank  you,  Aunt  Betsey,  you  are 
very  kind,"  said  Pynsent,  as  he  made  his  exit.  "There is 
more  good  in  her,  after  all,  than  I  fancied ;  perhaps  there  u 
in  most  people." 

The  following  day,  Uncle  James,  Pynsent,  and  Jessie 
started  for  London,  which  place  they  reached  safbly,  and 
duly  arrived  at  Mr.  Timothy  Barnard's  house,  in  Duke  Street. 
Mrs.  Hicks  had  never  seen  Jessie  before,  and  gave  her  a 
glance  of  anything  but  satisfaction,  when  she  found  that  she 
had  come  on  purpose  to>  nurse  her  uncle.  There  was  not 
much  leisure  for  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Hicks's  si- 
lence respecting  her  master's  illness,  and  that  notable  house- 
keeper declaring  that  she  had  written  more  than  once,  it 
seemed  useless  to  press  the  subject.  She  insisted  that  her 
letters  must  have  miscarried  in  some  marvellous  way,  and 
inwardly  wondered  how  the  new  comers  could  have  been 
informed  of  Mr.  Barnard's  illness,  as  she  had  never  written 
at  all. 

They  did  not  think  it  wise  to  disturb  the  invalid  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  especially  as  Mrs.  Hicks  assured 
them  that  he  was  sleeping  and  somewhat  better  ;  therefore 
they  rested  for  a  couple  of  hours,  on  such  sofas  and  beds  as 
were  available,  whilst  Mrs.  Uicks,  prepared  refreshment, 
and  wished  them  back  again  at  Fairfield  with  all  her  heart. 
As  early  as  appeared  to  them  discreet,  Pynsent  went  to  the 
house  of  the  physician.  Dr.  Manson,  who  attended  his  uncle, 
in  order  to  make  more  particular  inquiries  concerning  bim, 
and  to  beg  him  to  return  with  him  to  Duke  Street.  Dr. 
Manson  appeared  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  patient's  friends 
had  arrived,  and  said  that  he  thought  the  sooner  he  knew 
of  their  being  in  the  house,  the  better.  He  returned  with 
Pynsent,  at  once,  giving  him  all  the  particulars  of  his  uncle's 
indisposition.  He  had  been  ill  for  several  weeks,  and  was 
still  in  danger  of  sinking  from  weakness;  but  the  most 
alarming  feature  in  his  complaint  was  his  total  loss  of  sight. 
It  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  would  ever  recover  it,  as 
cold  had  brought  on  inflammation,  and  a  thick  film  had  gath- 
ered over  both  eyes,  which  the  celebrated  oculist  who  bad 
been  called  in,  could  not  venture  to  remove  in  his  present 
state,  and  the  evil  was  hourly  increasing. 

Dr.  Manpon  prepared  Uncle  Timothy  for  the  arrival  of 
his  relations,  and  quitted  the  apartment  as  soon  as  he  bad 
whispered  to  his  patient  that  his  friends  were  near.    The 
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room  was  very  nearly  dark,  and  so  indistinct  was  the  out- 
line of  the  bed,  that  they  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to 
make  directly  for  it,  had  not  a  low  sob  from  the  dear  rela- 
tive upon  it,  attracted  them  aright.  Jessie  advanced  first, 
and  leaning  over  the  pillow,  and  pressing  her  quivering  lips 
upon  her  undoes  face,  murmured  — 

"  We  are  here,  my  dear,  dear  uncle." 

**  Thank  God  I  "  was  the  almost  inaudible  response,  as  he 
kissed  his  niece,  and  feebly  returned  the  pressure  of  his 
brother's  tender  grasp. 

They  could  not  speak  for  some  time,  each  trying  to  over- 
come emotions  that  ought  not  to  burst  forth.  Uncle  James's 
broad  chest  was  heaving  with  suppressed  feeling.  He  had 
not  realized  the  possibility  of  his  brother's  being  really  as 
weak  as  an  infant,  and  blind. 

Uncle  Timothy  was  the  first  to  speak,  at  least  to  breathe 
words  that  Jessie  was  obliged  to  put  her  ear  to  his  lips  to 
hear. 

"You  are  very  good  —  God  is  merciful  —  you  will  stay 
now.'' 

"  We  will  not  leave  you,  dear  uncle." 

"  We  would  have  come  sooner,  but  for  that  oldy-"  be- 
gan Uncle  James.  * 

#"HushI"  whispered  Pynsent :  ''there  has  been  a  mis- 
take about  letters,  my  dear  uncle,  or  we  should  have  been 
with  you  long  ago." 

''  All  will  be  well  now,"  said  Jessie  ;  "  perhaps  you  had 
better  go  to  the  doctor,  Pynsent,  and  take  Uncle  James  with 
you  for  a  short  time." 

The  pair  quietly  left  the  room,  and  Jessie  sat  awhile  in 
silence  by  her  uncle's  bed,  holding  his  thin  hand  in  hers. 
Warm,  fervent  prayers  were  in  her  heart,  and  tears  rolling 
fast  down  her  cheeks.  Tears  too  were  in  the  film-covered 
eyes  of  her  dear  uncle,  but  he  felt  grateful  and  happy. 

Mrs.  Hicks  came  in  with  breakfast,  and  Uncle  Timothy 
gently  whispered,  "Give  it  me  yourself,  my  dear;  "  upon 
which  Jessie  took  the  tray,  saying,  with  her  usual  consider- 
ation, lo  the  housekeeper,  "  You  will  allow  me  to  wait  on 
my  uncle  to-day,  it  13  so  long  sinee  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  doing  so."  Mrs.  Hicks  assented  with  a  look  that,  it  was 
fortunate  for  her,  the  darkness  rendered  invisible,  and  left 
the  room  in  disgust. 

Jessie  was  obliged  to  feed  Uncle  Timothy,  he  was  so 
28* 
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weak ;  and  he  took  the  nourishment  at  her  hands  with  Um 
submission  of  an  infant,  thankful  that  he  had  now  some  one 
of  his  kindred  near  him  in  his  extremity.  So  it  is  always. 
Business,  pleasure,  science,  any  engrossing  pursuit  is  suffi- 
cjent  to  the  mind  in  time  of  health,  to  the  exclusion  fre- 
quently of  the  ties  of  blood  ;  but  when  sickness  comes,  and 
death  seems  to  hover  upon  the  threshold,  the  soul  pants  for 
the  presence  and  love  of  some  one  whom  God  and  nature 
have  appointed  as  a  household  ministering  spirit.  At  such 
periods  man  acknowledges  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator  in  implanting  in  the  heart  the  love  of  kindred. 

The  first  thing  that  Jessie  did  when  she  left  her  uncle's 
room,  and  was  replaced  therein  by  his  brother  and  nephew, 
was  to  write  to  Tiny.  She  was  careful  to  reserve  her  DOte 
to  be  posted  by  Pynsent,  not  feeling  quite  sure  of  Mrs. 
Hicks's  probity  in  such  matters.  In  the  course  of  the  af- 
ternoon Mrs.  Evcjeigh  and  Tiny  arrived.  They  were  both 
so  much  affected  and  excited,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
they  could  compose  themselves.  Mrs.  Eveleigh,  particu- 
larly, who  was  in  very  delicate  health,  was  so  deeply  moved 
as  to  induce  Tiny  to  take  her  for  a  time  to  another  room. 
She  retimed  alone,  to  explain. 

"  My  mother,''  she  said,*  ''is  so  weak,  that  she  cannot 
bear  the  excitement  of  strangers,  and  we  have  been  vefy 
anxious  about  Mr.  Barnard,  the  more  so  as  we  could  not 
hear  the  truth.  And  then  it  was  so  hard  to  suppose  he 
might  think  we  did  not  care  for  him.  God  knows  we  did. 
He  has  been  our  best  friend  for  years,  and  if  he  were  to  die, 
my  mother  thought  we  should  be  alone  in  the  world." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time.  Tiny  ?  "  asked 
Jessie ;  '*  you  are  not  well  yourself." 

','  We  have  our  little  school,  and  we  are  able  to  take  in 
needlework,  and  I  give  lessons  in  drawing  to  two  little  girls 
to  whom  my  drawing-master  recommended  me.     I  am  quite  , 
well." 

Jessie  looked  at  the  child-woman  with  grave  astonish- 
ment and  pity.  She  was  now  nearly  seventeen,  but  still  so 
small  and  slight,  that  she  scarcely  looked  more  than  twelve. 
There  were  the  colorless  face,  the  deep  sad  eyes,  the  mouth 
that  seemed  never  to  have  smiled,  of  the  Tiny  of  years  gone 
by  ;  but  in  addition  there  was  the  painful  look  that  an  ove^ 
worked  brain  gives  to  the  face  of  earnest  womanhood. 
There  was  the  wasted  figure  of  one  who  had  labored  too 
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young  and  too  anxiously;  but  still  there  was  the  finely- 
shaped  head  and  forehead  of  genius.  Shrinking  and  deli- 
cate as  ever,  she  was  even  shy  and  reserved  with  Jessie,  and 
it  was  with  much  effort  that  the  latter  succeeded  in  making 
her  confess  that  she  and  her  mother  were  frequently  iu  dis- 
tress. 

'*  My  dear  Tiny/'  said  Jessie,  putting  her  arm  round  the 
trembling  girl,  and  drawing  her  to  her  side  on  the  sofa, 
*'  does  Uncle  Timothy  still  continue  to  assist  you  ?  " 

**  He  would  do  so,  but  we  would  rather  he^id  not,"  said 
Tiny,  hesitating. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  now  live  on  your  own 
resources  ? '' 

"  People  said  that  Mr.  Barnard  supported  us,  and  we 
knew  we  had  no  right  to  bo  burdens  upon  his  goodness ; 
so  my  mother  told  him  tliat  we  were  now  able  to  maintain 
ourselves,  and  so  indeed  we  are.'' 

"  And  has  Uncle  Timothy  given  you  up  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  no,  he  has  frequently  sent  us  money  in  a  way  that 
we  could  not  refuse ;  still,  wo  would  prefer  his  not  doing 
so,  for  Mrs.  Hicks  finds  it  out,  and  tells  some  friends  she 
has  near  us,  who  tell  the  parents  of  some  of  our  little 
scholars,  and  so  we  lose  the  children,  or  perhaps  our  needle- 
work ;  and  those  who  would  be  our  friends  look  coldly  on 
us.     There  is  some  mystery,  which  I  do  not  understand." 

"And  so,"  said  Jessie,  "you  toil,  I  fear,  beyond  your 
strength?"  *     . 

"  Not  more  than  I  have  seen  you  do,  Jessie,  nor  half  as 
much,  every  day  of  your^  life.  Whenever  I  lose  courage  I 
think  of  you,  and  am  comforted  and  strengthened.  Be- 
sides, we  do  very  well  now.  It  is  my  own  fault  if  I  look 
pale.  I  cannot  give  up  drawing,  and  I  work  at  it  whenever 
I  have  a  spare  hour." 

"  Is  not  your  mother's  health  so  bad  as  sometimes  to  pre- 
vent her  working  ?  " 

"  Very  seldom  ;  I  tell  her  that  she  ought  to  refrain,  but 
she  is  never  idle  as  long  as  she  is  able  to  hold  a  needle  or 
hear  a  child's  lesson.  I  fear  she  suffers  much  very  often, 
but  she  never  complains.  She  is  very  good,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  me,  would,  I  think,  be  glad  to  go  to  heaven,  to  my 
father." 

Jessie  looked  with  pity  on  the  fair,  fragile  girl  beside  her, 
and  wondered,  what  was  to  become  of  her,  forgetting  for 
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the  moment,  that  the  young  and  desolate  are  always  ^ 
especial  care  of  One  who  is  powerful  to  shield.  She  felt 
herself  strengthened  and  gratified  by  the  thought  that  her 
own  weak  endeavors  to  do  her  duty,  had  been  encourage- 
ment to  one  following  in  the  path  of  difficulty  that  she  bad 
trodden.  They  could  not  be  long  alone  together,  as  Uncle 
Timothy  sent  to  say  he  wished  Sirs.  Eveleigh  and  Tiny  to 
come  to  him  for  a  short  space,  which  they  did,  and  were  80 
much  affected  by  finding  him  so  reduced,  that  when  they 
left  him  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Mrs.  Eveleigh  could  com- 
pose herself  at  all.  She  felt  that  the  life  of  the  only  true 
friend  and  benefactor  she  had  was  apparently  soon  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  she  could  only 
think  what  would  be  her  own  desolation,  and  that  of  Tiny, 
when  he  was  gone. 

Pynsent  proved  the  best  comforter. 

"  I  do  not  at  all  despair  of  my  uncle,  madam,"  he  said: 
'*  his  recovery  must  be  slow,  — his  blindness,  for  some  time 
at  least,  certain,  but  I  have  great  hope  that  he  may  be 
spared.'' 

"  God  bless  you  for  the  words,  sir  I  "  said  Mrs.  Eveleigh; 
"  we  have  sufiered  dreadful  anxiety  about  him  of  late,  and 
would  have  gladly  come  to  nurse  him,  if  we  had  been 
allowed." 

"  Of  that  we  have  no  doubt,  and  only  wish  you  had  been 
here ;  although  we  must  be  Just  enough  to  allow  that  firs. 
Hicks  has  not  neglected  him." 

'*  Hang  Mrs.  Hicks  I  "  said  Uncle  James,  coming  into 
the  room  suddenly.  "  Pynsent,  brother  Timothy  wants 
you.  Well,  my  little  Tiny,  1  suppose  I  am  still  a  privileged 
old  fellow,  and  may  give  you  a  kiss.  You  know  I  am  ma^ 
ried  now.  Don't  tell  Mrs.  Barnard,  when  you  come  to  see 
us." 

Uncle  James  took  Tiny  in  his  arms,  as  he  used  to  do  the 
Tiny  of  old,  and  would  have  seated  her  on  his  knee,  had  not 
the  slight  confusion  of  the  shy  girl  awakened  him  to  the 
consciousness  of  her  being  very  nearly,  if  not  quite  a  young 
woman. 

"  Dang  my  buttons,  if  the  child  is  n't  grown  !  "  he  ex-  * 
claimed  :  "  I  never  expected  you  to  grow,  my  dear.    But 
you   are   Tiny  still,"   he   added,  stroking  her   hair,  "and 
remember  if  you  can't  exactly  keep  my  house  now,  seeing  I 
have  got  a  —  house  —  hem  —  wife,  you  can  come  and  get 
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rosy  amongst  us.    You  were  always  a  favorite  with  Miss 
Betsey,  —  Mrs.  Barnard,  I  mean." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,''  said  Tiny. 

"  Call  me  Uncle  James,  as  you  used,  my  dear;  I  hate 
being  '  sirred.'  And  you,  ma'am  :  it  might  do  you  good  to 
come  into  the  country.  Jessie,  my  dear,  what  do  you 
think  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  it  would,  uncle,  if  Mrs.  Eveleigh  could  come. 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  her  at  Fairfield.*' 

Mrs.  Eveleigh  could  only  answer  by  tears  ;  and  Tiny  per- 
ceiving that  she  looked  fahit  and  ill,  proposed  leaving. 
They  were  pressed  to  remain  the  day,  but  declined.  Uncle 
James  rang  the  bell. 

•    ''Tell  the  coachman  to  get  my  brother's  carriage  ready  to 
take  these  ladies  home,"  he  said,  as  Mrs.  Hicks  appeared. 

**  Ladies,  indeed  I  "  muttered  Mrs.  Hicks,  as  she  went, 
unwillingly  enough,  to  do  his  bidding. 

*'  Come  whenever  you  can,"  said  Jessie  to  Tiny.  "  I 
will  go  and  see  you  also  when  I  am  able,  and  Pynsent  shall 
visit  your  mother  until  Uncle  Timothy  is  able  to  do  so 
again." 

"Thank  you,"  murmured  Tiny,  as  she  pressed  Jessie's 
hand. 

"  Another  glass  of  wine,  ma'am,  before  you  go,"  said 
Uncle  James,  resolutely  putting  the  wine  into  Mrs.  Eve- 
leigh's  hand.  *'  And  you  too.  Tiny  ;  you  must  both  of  you 
drink  brother  Timothy's  recovery." 

This  could  not  be  refused,  and  the  health  was  drunk  in 
silent  prayers. 

"  Good  by,  my  dear,"  said  Uncle  James,  fumbling  some- 
thing in  his  hand,  which  he  at  last  managed  to  squeeze  into 
Tiny's.  "From  Mrs.  Barnard,  my  dear."  It  was  a  five- 
pound  note.  Uncle  James  always  fancied  he  was  made  of 
money ;  so  did  Uncle  Timothy  ;  it  was  a  family  failing. 
"  More  in  the  bank  to  carry  us  home,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. 

Tiny  had  no  time  to  remonstrate.  She  was  in  the  car- 
riage, and  on  her  way  home,  before  she  well  knew  what  her 
good  friend  had  done. 

"  It  makes  one  melancholy  to  look  at  her,"  said  Uncle 
James.  "  God  help  'em,  poor  hearts  I  I  wonder  who  they 
are,  and  how  on  earth  brother  Timothy  picked  'em  up." 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

Some  women  seem  to  have  been  sent  into  this  world  on 
purpose  to  become  nurses  of  the  sick.  They  have  an  espe- 
cial aptitude  for  the  duty,  and  set  about  it  as  if  they  liked 
it.  Jessie  was  one  of  them.  She  was  evidently  bom  not 
only  for  the  nursing,  but  the  healing  art.  Under  her  care 
Uncle  Timothy  made  rapid  progress,  compared  with  his 
previous  tardy  steps.  Pynsent  also  must  have  his  share  of 
credit.  Patience  and  skill,  helped  on  by  affection,  do  won- 
ders. The  physician  who  attended  his  uncle  complimented 
him  highly,  and  thought  it  a  pity  his  talents  should  be 
buried  in  a  country  practice.  But  a  new  world  was  opening 
before  him,  almost  without  his  seeking  it.  Providence  was 
working  for  him  what  duty  and  affection  had  forbidden  him 
to  work  for  himself.  The  physician  insisted  on  relinquish- 
ing to  him  the  patients  he  had  hitherto  attended  for  his  uncle, 
and  he  was  thus  thrown,  at  once,  into  an  extensive  London 
practice,  —  the  very  height  of  his  ambition.  But  his  yonth ! 
he  knew  that  many  patients  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
his  uncle's  wig  and  cane  would  object  to  him  because  he  had 
neither;  and  would  look  upon  him  as  a  doubtful  doctor, 
even  though  he  was  simply  a  substitute.  Moreover,  Pynsent 
was  a  sufficiently  well-looking  young  man,  with  hair  inclin- 
ing to  be  curly  and  whiskers  very  decidely  crisp,  and  with 
a  comical  cast  of  countenance,  that,  even  at  its  gravest, 
wore  a  smile, — half  satirical,  half  humorous.  He  was  not 
handsome,  nor  would  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  him  at 
first  sight,  fair  ladies  ;  yet,  had  you  sound  good  sense  and 
discrimination,  you  might  have  felt  disposed  to  do  so  on  an 
intimate  acquaintance.  Some  of  you  will  wonder  why  we 
talk  of  his  youth,  and  may  remind  us  that  he  must  be  past 
thirty.  But  that  is  young  compared  with  Uncle  Timothy, 
and  he  looked  younger  than  he  was. 

*'  Miss  Primmerton  has  sent  for  Mr.  Barnard,  ma'am," 
said  Mrs.  nicks,  addressing  Jessie  in  a  whisper,  who  was 
standing  at  one  end  of  her  uncle's  room,  whilst  Pynsent 
was  sitting  by  his  bedside  talking  to  him.  Uncle  TmctbJ 
overheard. 
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"  Miss  Primmerton  I  "  he  said.  "  You  had  better  ask  Dr. 
[anson.     You  are  too  young.     She  is  very  particular.*' 

'*  To  come  directly,  sir,  as  one  of  the  young  ladies  is  very 
I,"  said  Mrs.  Hicks. 

"  Lend  me  your  coat  and  wig,  uncle,"  said  Pynsent. 
Mrs.  nicks,  where  are  the  coat  and  wig  ?  " 

"  In  that  drawer,  sir,''  was  the  answer. 

Pynsent  was  at  the  drawer  in  a  moment,  and  had  taken 
it  those  articles,  before  any  one  could  interfere.  Just  as 
jssie  was  exclaiming,  "Do  not  be  so  foolish,  Pynsent," 
id  Uncle  Timothy  was  laughing  his  very  first  laugh,  he 
id  put  on  the  wig,  and  was  putting  on  the  coat. 

' '  Now  come  with  me,  Jessie,  into  a  lighter  room,  and  see 
>T¥  I  look,"  he  said.  ''  Stop  a  minute.  Go  down  stairs  to 
ncle  James,  and  I  will  arrange  my  attire  before  my 
irror." 

He  left  the  room,  followed  by  Jessie,  exclaiming  at  his 
lly.  She  went  to  her  Uncle  James,  however,  who  was  in 
le  library,  and  after  having  been  there  a  short  time,  was 
[verted  at  seeing  Pynsent  enter,  transformed  according  to 
is  professed  intention.  Still  more  diverted  was  she  at  see- 
ig  Uncle  James  rise  ceremoniously,  and  with  some  confu- 
on  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  as  he  supposed,  make  a  low 
3vr.  To  sustain  the  joke,  Jessie  rose,  and,  with  a  slight 
Lclination  of  the  body,  placed  a  chair.  Pynsent  seated 
imself,  studiously  averting  his  face  from  his  uncle.  The 
antomime  continued  a  little  space,  when  Uncle  James,  look- 
1^  at  Jessie,  motioned  her  to  speak.  She  shook  her  head. 
Le  found  himself  compelled  to  begin. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  perhaps  you  wish  to  see  my 
rother.    1  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  very  ill." 

The  stranger  bowed  his  head. 

*'  Could  I  take  any  message,  sir  ?  " 

No  reply. 

"  The  dickens  is  in  it,  he  must  be  deaf  and  dumb,"  mut- 
3red  Uncle  James.     "  Jessie,  suppose  you  call  Pynsent." 

Jessie  could  no  longer  keep  her  countenance.  Uncle 
ames  looked  more  narrowly  at  the  coat  and  wig. 

*'  Impossible ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  great  alarm.  "  Brother  I 
(rother  Timothy  I  are  you  all  mad  f " 

''Deaf  and  dumb,  uncle;  that's  all,"  said  Pynsent, 
ising  from  his  chair,  and  standing  in  an  imposing  attitude 
«fore  bis  uncle. 
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'*  DaDg  my  buttons,  sir,  what's  this  I  I  declare  you  We 
frightened  me  out  of  a  year's  growth..  Why  you  look  fifty 
to  a  day." 

"  Then  I  shall  just  do  for  Miss  Primmertoni"  said  Fys- 
sent. 

**  You  could  not  be  so  absurd/'  said  Jessie,  laughing 
heartily,  as  she  remarked  the  curious  transformation  made 
in  her  brother.  He  really  did  look  years  older,  in  the  trim 
wig,  under  which  he  had,  with  some  difficulty,  pressed  bis. 
hair,  and  the  straight  brown  coat,  into  which  he  had  com- 
pressed his  body. 

*'.!  certainly  shall  go  as  I  am.  I  have  cut  off  a  quantity 
of  hair,  which  I  must  say  I  rather  regret ;  but  now  the  wig 
fits  me  admirably.  I  don't  think  either  of  the  young  ladies 
will  fall  in  love  with  me.  This  wig  may  be  worth  five  huih 
dred  a  year  to  me,  —  who  knows  ?  Where  is  the  gold- 
beaded  cane  ?  There  I  now  1  am  complete.  Good  morning 
to  you,  ma'am ; ''  and  Pynsent  made  his  exit  with  a  low 
bow,  entered  his  uncle's  carriage,  that  was  standing  at  the 
door,  and  drove  off  to  Miss  Primmerton's. 

When  he  returned.  Uncle  James  and  Jessie  both  hastened 
to  him  to  know  the  result. 

'*  Capital  I  "  said  he.  "I  introduced  myself  as  a  nephew 
of  Mr.  Barnard's ;  said  I  was  ^ittending  his  patients  for  him 
during  a  severe  illness ;  and  was  happy  to  have  the  honor 
of  waiting  on  Miss  Primmerton.  You  should  have  seen  the 
bow  I  made  when  I  composed  and  delivered  those  last 
words.  '  Nephew  ! '  said  Miss  Primmerton,  incredulouslj : 
it  was  evident  that  politeness  alone  prevented  her  suggest- 
ing the  possibility  of  my  having  made  a  mistake  in  my  own 
identity,  and  being  his  grandfather ;  '  it  is  not  possible  that 
you  can  be  Miss  Anna  Burton's  brother  ?  '  I  never  thought 
of  this  relationship,  but  bowed  my  assent,  and  muttered  some- 
thing about  considerable  difference  of  age.  However,  I 
need  not -have  feared;  she  evidently  considered  me  quite 
safe.  It  was  not  flattering  to  think  that  a  mere  wig  coold 
make  one  look  so  old,  —  a  wig,  too,  that  really  makes  Uncle 
Timothy  look  young.  I  was  half  inclined  to  abjure  it,  when 
I  saw  the  pretty  young  lady  I  was  to  do  my  best  to  cure. 
I  made  rather  more  fuss  than  was  necessary,  of  course, 
about  moving  her  from  the  quarters  in  which  her  compan- 
ions slept,  but  did  not  think  the  fever  likely  to  be  infectioii8» 
and  so  quieted  Miss  Primmerton's  fears  in  the  blaod^ 
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voice  I  could  assume.  It  was  so  ridiculous  I  I  could  think 
of  nothing  but  Anna's  stories  of  Puss,  and  the  Happy  Fam- 
ily, and  1  quite  longed  to  ask  my  pretty  patient  what  sobri- 
quet she  bore.  Miss  Primmerton  made  many  inquiries  after 
Uncle  Timothy  and  Anna,  in  both  of  whom  she  seemed 
really  interested.  She  also  asked  for  you,  Jessie;  and 
when  I  told  her  you  were  in  London,  she  expressed  her 
intention  of  *  doing  herself  the  pleasure  of  making  your  ac- 
quaintance.' I  think  of  confiding  in  Miss  Primmerton,  that 
1  may  ask  her  to  give  me  a  few '  lessons  in  polite  speak- 
ing. I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  fortune  to  a  medical  man  to 
get  up  a  few  of  those  well-turned  periods,  so  essential  to 
make  an  impression.  Imagine  the  effect  one  might  produce 
by  such  a  phrase  as,  '  Allow  me  the  honor  of  feeling  your 
pulse ; '  or,  '  Permit  liie  to  have  a  view  of  your  tongue ; ' 
*  I  trust  your  indisposition  is  beginning  to  abate ; '  '  1  have 
extreme  pleasure  in  communicating  to  you  the  delightful 
fact  that  you  are  out  of  danger.^  But  I  must  go  aiid  see' 
Uncle  Timothy,  and  then  more  patients.  I  never  was  so 
happy  in  my  life." 

**  Because  you  never  before  were  in  your  proper  element," 
said  Jessie,  as  her  brother  left  the  room.  **  Oh,  uncle  I 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  he  should  be  shut  up  in  the  country, 
when  he  does  so  long  for  an  active  London  practice,  $md  is 
really  so  well  suited  to  it  I  " 

"  Ay,*  Jessie,"  said  Uncle  James.  "  I  never  thought  so 
until  this  trip  to  London.  He  is  quite  another  chap  here  : 
80  brisk  I  in  such  capital  spirits,  and  so  much  more  agree- 
able 1  to  say  nothing  of  his  learning.  I  was  dumbfoundered 
the  other  day  when  I  heard  him  and  Dr.  Manson  disputing 
about  some  case  they  disagreed  upon.  Pyn  didn't  give  in 
a  bit,  but  stood  his  ground  like  a  hero,  and  gave  chapter 
and  verse  for  all  he  argufied  about,  until  Dr.  Manson  began 
to  waver.  Afterwards  the  Doctor  said  to  me, /That's  a 
fine,  clever,  sensible  fellow,  that  nephew  of  yours.  He 
ought  not  to  leave  town.  We  want  such  clear-headed, 
active  men  here,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  him  a 
lift.'  " 

"  And  that  firom  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  England  I  " 
said  Jessie.  **  He  shall  not  return  to  Fairfield,  if  I  can 
he^  it." 

He  did  not  return  to  Fairfield:  Circumstances  worked  a 
change  in  Fynsent's  destiny,  which,  whilst  it  was  rejoiced 
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in  by  all  for  his  sake,  was  sadly  deplored  for  that  of  Iub 
uncle."   Mr.  Barnard  did  not  die ;  but  so  long  and  painM 
was  his  illness,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  recover. 
It  left  him,  not  only  weakened  in  body  and  mind,  but  al- 
most blind.     As  all  the  principal  physicians  and  surgeons, 
in  London,  were  his  friends,  so  they  all  visited  him  as  such. 
There  was  but  one  opinion  of  his  state  when  he  became  con- 
'valescent,  and  that  was,  that  the  only  chance  of  his  recov- 
ering either  health  or  sight,  was  his  relinquishing  all  pro- 
fessional duty,  and  leaving  London  until  he  regained  them, 
lie  had   worked  too  hard,  both  bodily  and  mentally,  for 
thirty  long  years  ;  and  this  severe  illness  had  brought  about 
at  once  what  mere  labor  would  in  a  few  years  have  done 
without  it,  —  the  prostration  and  exhaustion  of  overwrought 
faculties,     lie  was  as  gentle  as  a  child,  and  appeared  to 
have  also  returned  to  his  childhood.    He  frequently  forgot 
the  events  that  happened  to  him  as  yesterday,  but  had  t 
keen  remembrance  of  everything  that  had  occurred  at  Far- 
field,  from  his  boyhood.     His  interest  in  his  profession  had 
abated,  and  he  seemed  quite  willing,  and  even  pleased,  that 
Pynsent  should  take  his  position.     When  it  was  proposed 
to  Him  to  return  with  his  brother  and  niece  to  Fairfield,  and 
to  allow  his  nephew  to  remain  in  his  place  for  a  time,  he 
pressed  Jessie's  hand,  and  said,  smiling,  that  it  was  the 
very  thing  he  wished  ;  that  he  was  good  for  notl|ing  now 
but  to  feed  her  poultry,   and  to  wander  about  the  old 
place.     He  forgot,  for   the  moment,  that  he  was  nearly 
blind. 

And  so  it  was  settled ;  but  there  was  much  to  arrange 
before  the  change  of  plans  could  take  place.  With  her 
usual  prudence,  Jessie  proposed  that  the  state  of  her  uncle's 
affairs  should  be  looked  into,  before  Pynsent  entered  upon 
what  might  possibly  be  a  permanent  engagement,  in  a 
sphere  so  new  to  him.  Little  satisfactory  intelligence  could 
be  gained  from  Uncle  Timothy,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  had 
never  saved  money.  The  world  looked  upOn  him  as  a  rich 
man,  but  his  riches  were,  literally  as  well  as  figurativelji 
laid  up  "in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  There  he  must  have 
had  a  large  store,  since  all  the  proceeds  of  his  very  conad- 
eable  profession  had  been  spent  in  charity  as  he  received 
them.  Every  year  he  had  intended  to  lay  by  a  portion  of  * 
his  income  for  his  nephews  and  nieces,  and  his  little  pratSgii 
Tiny,  but  each  year  had  brought  its  customary  den^nds  oft 
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his  parse,  and  he  never  found  that  he  had  more  than  enough 
money  to  pay  his  annual  subscriptions,  daily  charities,  and 
the  expenses  of  his  household.  The  latter,  upon  exami- 
nation, were  found  to  have  been  enormous ;  and  there  was 
little  doubt  but  that  his  apparently  faithful  old  servants 
had  been  making  their  fortunes,  whilst  he  was  spending  his. 
There  were  a  great  many  book-debts,  which,  if  paid,  would 
realize  a  considoraWc  sum  of  money ;  and  there  were  the 
house  and  furniture,  both  of  which  were  Mr.  Barnard's  pri- 
vate property  :  and  this  was  all. 

It  took  some  weeks  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
these  mattcrs,*but  it  was,  at  last,'  arrived  at.  Upcle  Tim 
othy's  health  was  too  precarious  and  too  precious  to  admit 
of  his  being  much  consulted,  and  be  was  not  a  man  of  busi- 
Bess  beyond  his  profession.  Fortunately  he  had  been  al^ 
ways  most  particular  in  his  professional  accounts,  though 
not  in  sending  them  in.  When  they  tried  gently  to  make 
him  understand  the  state  of  his  affairs,  he  begged  them  to 
do  what  was  best,  and  when  he  began  work  again,  he  would 
begin  to  put  by  for  a  rainy  day.  He  did  not  seem  to  have 
the  slightest  regard  for  money,  and  only  regretted  his  care- 
lessness because  it  prevented  his  providing  for  Tiny,  and 
continuing  his  allowance  to  Charles. 

"  Mrs.  Hicks,  too,''  he  said.  "  poor  Mrs.  Hicks  I  what  is 
to  becojae  of  her  ?  '' 

"  Brother,  you  must  be  a  baby  and  an  innocent  I "  said 
Uncle  James,  letting  escape  the  wrath  that  had  long  been 
bottled  up  ;  "  did  not  Mrs.  Hicks  leave  us  in  ignorance  of 
.your  illness,  because  she  had  good  reasons  for  wishing  to 
keep  you  all  to  herself  ?  has  she  not  made  a  fortune  by 
you  ?  Dang  my  buttons,  if  there  has  n't  been  bread  and 
meat  enough  in  your  house  in  one  year  to  keep  Fairfield, 
laborers  and  all  I  Jessie  says  so.  Where  do  you  think  it 
has  gone  ?  Oh  I  bachelors  ought  to  marry.  I- never  knew 
the  necessity  of  matrimony,  till  \  had  the  happiness  of  taking' 
my  excellent  wife  for  better  for  worse.  I  have  saved  a  for- 
tune already,  Tim,  and  as  soon  as  you  get  well,  we  will  look 
you  out  a  wife :  between  ourselves,  1  believe  Mrs.  Hicks 
had  her  eye  upon  you  1  " 

"  Brother,  brother !  "  said  Uncle  Timothy,  with  such  a 
hopeless  tone  of  voice,  that  Jessie  interfered  to  prevent 
mischief. 

In  due  time,  they  were  rid  of  Mrs.  Hicks  ;  her  tears  and 
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protestations  were  tremendous,  when  she  received  a  dvil 
but  decided  notice  from  Jessie,  who  told  her  that,  as  her 
uncle  was  going  into  the  country,  and  his  affairs  were  in  a 
very  unsettled  state,  he  would  not  need  her  services  any 
longer.  Finding  that  Jessie  was  not  to  be  bought  over  by 
assurances  of  attachment,  sho  rushed  up  to  her  master,  and 
asked  if  it  was  his  intention  to  part  with  his  faithful  8e^ 
vant,  who  had  lived  only  for  him  so  many  years. 

''My  good  Mrs.  Hicks!  "  interjected  Uncle  Timothy; 
"  perhaps  when  I  am  better  "  — 

*'  Odds  boddikins,  ma'am  I  are  you  mistress  in  my  broth- 
er's house,  or  his  niece '/ "  began  Uncle  James. 

*'  Uncle !  "  said  Pynsent,  who  was  fortunately  present 
"  Now,  Mrs.  Hicks,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  come  with 
me,  and  wo  will  just  talk  matters  over  quietly,"  turning  to 
that  offended  matron,  and  gently  but  firmly  taking  her  out 
of  the  room  into  a  dressing-room.  Closing  the  door,  he 
continued  in  a  matter-of-fact  way :  You  see,  Mrs.  Hicks, 
that,  from  various  causes,  my  uncle's  affairs  are  in  a  bad 
way.  -For  a  single  man,  we  think  he  has  lived,  to  say  the 
least,  very  extravagantly  ;  '*  but  I  suppose  he  kept  a  great 
deal  of  company :  am  I  right,  Mrs.  Hicks  ?  " 

'*  Hem  1  I  cannot  say  that  my  master  ever  gave  large 
parties,"  said  Mrs.  Hicks  evasively. 

'*  At  all  events,"  continued  Pynsent,  quietly,  "  his  house- 
keeping has  cost  him  enormous  sums,  and  it  may  tte  found 
necessary  to  make  more  minute  inquiries,  —  for  our  satis- 
faction, you  understand,  as  well  as  for  yours, — into  the 
various  ways  in  which  they  have  been  spent.  You  perceive, 
Mrs.  Hicks,  that  he  will  not  require  a  housekeeper  at  — 
fif<y  pounds  a  years,  is  it  not  ?  —  when  he  will  perhaps  not 
ha\;e  more  than  a  hundred  for  himself.     You  understand  ? " 

"  Perfectly,  sir.  I  am  sure  I  never  could  have  believed  I 
I  declare  I  am  heart-broken  I  Only  to  think  I  and  every- 
body thought  him  as  rich  as  ever  could  be.  Poor  gentle- 
man I  and  when  do  you  think  he  will  go  into  the  country, 
sir  ?  "  and  when  do  you  suppose  I  had  better  leave  ?  I  am 
at  the  commands  of  the  family,  1  am  sure ;  only,  as  a  lone 
woman,  you  see,  I  must  have  an  eye  to  myself." 

''Precisely,  Mrs.  Hicks.  As  the  French  proverb  says, 
'  We  should  have  one  eye  in  town,  -and  the  other  in  the 
country  ; '  do  you  think  you  could  manage  to  kefep  one  ey« 
in  Somersetshire,  and  the  other  in  London  ?  " 
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Mrs.  Hicks  did  not  quite  know  what  to  make  of  Pyn- 
lent.  "  Whatever  you  think  best,  I  am  sure,  sir ;  but  you 
jee,  I  am  a  lone  woman,  a  widow,  and  must  set  myself  up 
n  some  small  way :  I  should  never  have  the  heart  to  take 
inother  situation.     My  poor,  dear  master !  " 

Thereupon  Mrs  Hicks  began  to  cry. 

**  We  will  not  talk  longer  upon  this  painful  subject,  Mrs. 
Hicks,"  said  Pynsent ;  "  1  see  it  is  too  much  for  you ;  but 
jrou  will  just  look  over  your  account-book,  —  for  your  own 
gatisfaction,  —  and  let  us  have  some  idea  of  the  yearly 
bousekeeping  expenses.  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Hicks,  was  the 
person  you  sent  the  letters  to  t^io  post  by,  trustworthy  ?  It 
was  so  odd  that  so  many  miscarried.  Will  you  tell  me  who 
was  your  messenger  ?  '' 

'*  Dear  sir  I  I  can't  remember,  exactly ;  I  was  in  such  a 
fluster  alj  day  long.  Poor  master  so  ill  I  I*  often  ran  with 
'em  myself,  or  gave  'em  to  anybody  I  could  see." 

"Rather  careless,  considering  your  experience  and  years, 
Mrs.  Hicks.  Will  you  excuse  my  just  calling  my  sister  f 
Whilst  we  are  upon  business,  I  think  she  has  a  question  or 
two  to  ask.'' 

Pynsent  called  Jessie,  who  came  immediately. 

"Mrs.  Hicks  quite  understands  the -necessity  of  leaving, 
Jessie,"  said  he ;  *'  but  I  thought  you  might  wish  to  make 
those  inquiries  before  she  doejs  so,  and  there  is  nothing 
like  the  present  time." 

"  It  is  about  Miss  Eveleigh,"  said  Jessie ;  "  I  wish  to 
know  upoH  what  grounds  you  speak  disparagingly  of  her 
and  her  mother,  and  why  you  prevented  them  from  seeing 
my  uncle  ?  " 

"  '  Miss '  indeed  I  "  said  Mrs.  Hicks,  in  a  tone  of  extreme 
disdain  ;  but  suddenly  changing  her  tactics,  she  added,  "  I 
should  think  it  beneath  me,  ma'am,  to  talk  of  them  kind  of 
people.  Nobody  knows  nothing  of  'em,  and  1  am  of  opin- 
ion they  are  no  great  things." 

"  But  if  you  know  nothing  of  them,"  said  Jessie,  "  how 
can  you  form  any  opinion  of  them  ?  " 

"  Was  n't  they  supported  by  master,  ma'am,  in  a  most 
unbecoming  way  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  that  was  your  master's  affair,  Mre.  Hicks," 
said  Pynsent,  for  the  first  time  waxing  warm  ;  "  and  1  wish 
you  to  know  that  there  are  such  things  as  actions  for  slan- 
der.    I  have  been  once  or  twice  to  see  Mrs.  Eveleigh  pro- 

29* 
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feBsionallj,  and  some  few  other  of  my  uncle's  poor  patienta 
in  that  locality,  and  I  have  had  some  hints  tiiat  not  only 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Eveleigh's  names,  but  also  that  of  my  uncle, 
have  been  disrespectfully  mentioned,  and  that  in  quarters 
where  you  are  well  known.  I  have  no  doubt  that  your* 
attachment  for  my  uncle,  will  lead  you  to  contradict  all 
reports  to  his  discredit ;  and  if  you  have  no  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  I  shall  certainly  employ  legal  means  to  discover 
the  real  authors  of  the  slander.'' 

**  I  am  sure  I  knows  nothing  about  it,''  said  Mrs.  Hicks, 
"  and  never  wishes  to  see  either  of  them  females  any 
more." 

'*  Very  probably  not,"  said  Pynsent,  resuming  his  calm 
decision  ;  **  still,  you  may  see  the  friends  ypu  haveintbe 
neighborhood,  and  simply  give  them  to  understand  there  can 
be  no  foundation  for  the  vile  reports  concerning  my  uncle 
and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Eveleigh.  Also,  that  I,  as  his  nephew, 
and  representative  for  the  time  being,  will  take  sure  means 
of  putting  a  stop  to  them,  if  their  circulators  do  not.  You 
understand,  Mrs.  Hicks  ?  " 

'*  Certainly,  sir,"  was  the  reply  of  that  worthy,  who  sud- 
denly turned  very  pale. 

"  I  think  we  have  nothing  more  to  say  at  present,"  said 
Pynsent,  "  therefore  need  not  detain  you." 

Mrs.  Hicks  made  a  very  hasty  exit,  and  not  many  days 
afterwards  quitted  the  house. 

The  house  in  Duke  Street  was  let  furnished  for  a  lodging^- 
house,  by  the  year,  and  Pynsent  was  to  be  the  first  lodger. 
He  rented  his  uncle's  dining-room  and  library,  and  a  couple 
of  good  airy  bedrooms  at  the  top  of  the  house.  The  rent 
was  thus  secured  to  his  uncle,  and  would  prevent  his  feeling 
dependent  during  his  residence  at  Fairfield.  Thus  was  Pyn- 
sent suddenly  launched  upon  the  great  London  sea,  to  mike 
a  voyage  after  fame  and  fortune,  which  he  had  long  desired 
to  undertake,  but  had  never  before  ventured  upon.  He  had 
moreover  to  begin  the  voyage  on  his  own  resources,  and 
without  any  aid  either  of  money  or  recommendation,  since 
his  Uncle  Timothy  was  in  no  state  to  leave  him  anything  but 
his  own  good  name,  —  an  honorable  legacy,  and  one  that 
stood  him  in  good  stead. 

The  most  painful  thing  connected  with  this  genersd  change 
in  the  family  was  the  leaving  Tiny  behind,  deprived  of  the 
only  protector  that  she  had  in  the  world.    The  last  interview 
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.8  a  very  melancholy  one.    During  her  stay  in  London, 

ssie  had  managed  to  add  greatly  to  the  happiness,  not 

ly  of  Tiny,  whom  she  loved,  but  of  Mrs.  Evcleigh,  whom 

}  sincerely  pitied.      She  had  been  to  see  them  several 

les,  and,  without  appearing  to  notice  anything  particu- 

ly,  had   taken  good  account  of  the  straitened  circum- 

inces  in  which  they  were  placed.     She  had  had  them  with 

r  as  much  as  possible,  and  by  various  manoeuvres  had 

ne  her  best  to  aid  them.     But  Jessie's  means  were  very 

all,  and  it  was  impossible  to  draw  any  longer  on  her  Un- 

\  Timothy,  as,  during  the  settlement  of  his  affairs,  no  fresh 

penses  could  be  incurred. 

"  You  will  write  to  us  whenever  you  are  in  trouble  or 

Bculty,  my  dear  Tiny,''  said  Jessie,  the  day  before  sho 

ks  to  leave  London,  "and  whenever  you  can  get  away, 

u  will  come  to  us." 

Tiny  sat  quietly  in  a  shadowy  comer  of  the  library,  her 

ir  falling  over  a  face  as  pale  and  delicate  as  a  snowdrop. 

e  did  not  answer,  for  she  could  not ;  but  no  trace  of  emo- 

»n  was  visible  on  her  countenance  :  she  had  been  long  ac- 

stomed  to  conceal  her  feeliDgs. 

"  Come  to  the  Grange,  my  dear,  and  bring  your  mother 

th  you,"  said  Uncle  James ;  ''we  will  put  some  color  into 

ur  cheeks."  • 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "but  my  mother  could 

t  well  bear  a  long  journey,  and  I  cannot  leave  her." 

"  Promise  me.  Tiny,"  said  Jessie,  "  that  you  will  not  hes- 

kte  to  send  for  Pynsent  whenever  you  want  advice  or  help. 

fcssure  you  that  he  would  be  most  glad  to  go  to  you  at  any 

ae.     You  know  you  are  quite  one  of  us,  dear,  and  must 

erefore  treat  us  as  brothers  and  sisters." 

"I  Willi  I  Willi"  said  Tiny. 

Here  Uncle  James  suddenly  left  the  room. 

"Tiny,"  said  Jessie,  "is  there  anything  in  the  world  I 

n  do  for  you?" 

"Nothing  I   nothing  I   I  fear  —  I  think  —  my  poor,  poor 

jther  will  not  live  long ;  'and  then  —  and  then —  "    Here 

ny  burst  into  tears. 

Jessie  felt  that  the  words  were  but  too  true.  'She  rose, 

d  folded  the  poor  girl  in  her  arms.    "  And  then,  love,  you 

n  come  to  us  for  comfort,  as  well  as  to  One  who  will  never 

rsake  you." 

"  1  could  not  burden  you,  Jessie,  who  have  already  much 
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anxiety ;  but  I  will  earn  my  bread  and  my  poor  mother's  as 
long  as  she  lives.'' 

"  Tiny,  is  your  mother  very  irritable?  Forgive  my  ask- 
ing, but  there  seems  a  something  —  a  degree  of  unkindness 
—  sometimes  in  her  manner  to  you,  that  is  unaccountable." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Tiny,  hesitating,  "  it  is  scarcely  unkiudneBS. 
She  is  very  ill;    she  does  not  know  what  she  says;  and 
when  we  are  without  money,  she  sometimes  hints  that  were 
it  not  for  me  she  might  have  been  differently  circumstanced. 
But  the  next  moment  she  repents,  and  begs  me  to  forgive 
her  hastiness.     Another  thing  annoys  her :  she  cannot  bear 
to  see  me  paint.     She  says  it  is  not  only  loss  of  time,  but 
that  it » ruins  my  health ;   and,  Jessie,  to  give  up  painting 
would  be  to  give  up  half  my  life.     If  your  brother  Charles 
were  here,  he  could  understand  me,  but  no  one  else  can. 
It  is  really  more  than  meat  and  drink  to  me.     I  suppose  1 
inherit  it  from  my  father,  who  was,  you  know,  an  artist ;  but 
I  cannot  help  it.     If  you  would  ask  your  brother,  to  name 
me  to  any  jone  who  wants  a  drawing  mistress,  should  he 
have  an  opportunity,  I  might  make  money  by  my  art.    The 
little  pupils  that  I  had,  have  left  the  neighborhood,  and  I 
have  now  no  recommendation,  in  my  mother's  eyes,  to  pur- 
sue the  study.     She' says  it  half  killed  my  father,  and  will 
kill  me.    I  almost  wish  it  would :  it  would  be  a  happy  death 
to  die  painting  a  fine  picture." 

Jessie  looked  on  the  passionless  face  of  the  young  artist 
with  astonishment.  There  was  little  outward  symptom  of 
the  lire  within  :  a  bright  ray  from  the  deep  eye,  as  she  ut- 
tered the  last  sentence,  was  all  the  sign  of  enthusiasm  that 
she  betrayed. 

'*  I  wish  I  could  make  you  happy,  Tiny." 

*'I  try  to  be  contented,  and  am  thankful,"  she  replied, 
"  but  my  soul  will  soon  be  alone  again,  now  you  are  going; 
but  I  must  return  to  my  mother,  and  I  have  not  seen  your 
uncle.  Oh,  Jessie  !  Jessie  I  I  cannot  bid  him  good  by,  I 
cannot ! " 

''  Only  for  a  time,  dear ;  and  you  know  not  yet  what  tl* 
Almighty  may  have  in  store  for  you.  It  will  all  be  made 
clear  to  you  if  you  trust  in  him." 

**  I  do,  Jessie,  but  my  faith  is  young,  and  it  sometimes 
wavers.     Shall  we  go  to  your  uncle  ?  " 

This  abrupt  termination  of  the  conversation  led  Jesflde  to 
perceive  in  Tiny  a  degree  of  self-command  that  was  very  re- 
markable. 
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Poor  child  I  in  vain  was  all  her  self-command  and  resolu- 
tion when  she  went  to  bid  farewell  to  her  benefactor :  they 
were  quite  overcome.  Uncle  Timothy  also,  who  had  ac- 
quired almost  paternal  feelings  towards  the  child  who  had 
been  cast  upon  his  bounty,  was  scarcely  less  moved. 

He  was  sitting  in  an  casy-chai?;,  and  looked  very  pale  and 
feeble. '  The  room  was  partially  darkened,  and  a  large  green 
shade  veiled  his  kind  gray  eyes.  Pynsent  was  by  his  sido 
when  Jessie  and  Tiny  entered  the  room,  and  Uncle  James 
was  vainly  endeavoring  to  read  the  newspaper  by  the 
crevice  in  the  half-opened  shutter. 

*'  Tiny  is  come  to  see  you,''  whispered  Jessie,  as  she 
pushed  a  low  seat  close  to  her  uncle,  for  the  service  of  his 
young  friend. 

Tiny  was  soon  seated,  and  her  small  hand  clasped  in  the 
thin,  white  fingers  of  the  invalid.  Placed  as  they  both  were 
in  shadow,  they  looked  like  two  pale  spectres  in  an  old  pic- 
ture. Jessie  stood  behind  her  uncle's  chair,  and  Pynsent 
sat  looking  with  interest  at  Tiny,  through  the  hand  that 
shaded  his  eyes.  Tiny  could  not  speak,  but  thoughts  of  fu- 
ture sorrow  were  busy  in  her  mind.  She  felt  as  if  her  best 
friend  —  almost  her  only  friend  —  was  about  to  be  removed 
from  her  forever. 

"  If  I  do  not  come  to  you,  you  must  come  to  me.  Tiny," 
•said  Uncle  Timothy  ;  **  remember,  you  belong  to  us." 

A  low  sob  was  the  only  answer.  Jessie  feared  that  her 
uncle  might  be  excited  by  any  demonstrations  of  emotion, 
and  whispered  to  Tiny  that  perhaps  she  had  better  not  re- 
main. She  rose,  and,  bending  over  her  benefactor,  mur- 
mured, "  I  must  go ;  "  and  then,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  Thank  you,  thank  you  for  all !  "  Uncle  Timothy  put  his 
arm  round  her,  and  kissed  her  tenderly,  saying,  "  God  bless 
you,  my  love  I  " 

Tiny  hurried  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  Jessie,  and 
went  down  into  the  library.  Here  she  buried  her  face  in 
the  pillows  of  the  sofa,  and  sobbed  violently.  The  sobs 
were  followed  by  hysterics,  and  the  hysterics  were  accom- 
panied by  slight  convulsions,  that  greatly  alarmed  Jessie. 
She  called  Pynsent,  who  administered  the  usual  remedies, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  quieting  the  convulsion^  for  some 
time.  It  was  most  painful  to  see  her  wring  her  hands  and 
turn  her  eyes  upwards,  as  if  supplicating  help  ;  and  to  hisar 
her  low  sobs  or  groans,  as  if  actual  agony  were  tearing  her 
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heart.  As  soon  'as  some  degree  of  conscionsness  returned, 
Pynsent  spoke  to  her  gently  but  firmly,  and  told  her  that 
she  must  gain  the  victory  over  herself.  "  I  will  I  I  will!" 
she  said,  with  an  effort  that  brought  the  blood  to  her  pale 
checks,  and  caused  her  to  clench  her  teeth  and  hands. 
Pynsent  was  almost  frightened  at  seeing  the  effects  of  his 
words.  As  if  by  a  miracle,  the  convulsions  ceased  end* 
denly,  and  the  slight  form  and  the  pale  young  face  became 
almost  rigid. 

'*  1  am  sorry,  — forgive  me  !  "  were  the  first  words ;  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  visible  emotion  in  the  coun- 
tenance. 

'*  Speak  to  her  kindly,  —  make  her  cry,"  he  whispered  to 
Jessie. 

Jessie  put  her  arms  round  her,  kissed  her,  and  let  her  own 
warm  tears  fall  on  her  face. 

'*  Dearest  Tiny  I  dear  child  !  "  she  said,  "  Uncle  Timothy 
is  better ;  God  will  spare  him  to  us.  I  will  write  to  you, 
and  Pynsent  will  go  and  see  you  frequently,  will  yon  not, 
Pynsent  ?  " 

"  If  Tiny  will  let  me,"  said  Pynsent,  taking  the  poor 
child's  hand  and  pressing  it  affectionately.  "  Yon  and 
your  mother  must  look  upon  me  as  your  uncle,  now.  Tiny ; 
you  have  no  idea  how  respectable  and  old  I  look  in  the 
wig." 

The  real  affection  and  tenderness  of  Jessie,  and  the  evi- 
dent sympathy  and  good  will  of  Pynsent,  produced  the  de- 
sired effect.  The  attempt  at  thanks  for  the  offer,  and  smile 
at  the  jest  of  the  latter,  brought  the  burst  of  tears  that 
was  so  necessary  to  relieve  the  burdened  heart.  Tiny  wept 
long  in  her  friend's  arms,  who,  understanding  her  nature 
well,  did  not  try  to  comfort  her.  Pynsent  left  them  until 
he  thought  Tiny  must  have  recovered,  and  then  retomed 
with  a  glass  of  wine,  which  he  insisted  on  her  drinking. 

"  You  must  come  and  see  me.  Tiny,"  he  said,  "when I 
am  housekeeper,  and  report  to  Jessie,  how  I  behave  myself. 
And  now,  if  you  really  must  return  home  to-day,  perhaps 
you  had  better  let  me  escort  you.  Is  not  London  making 
me  gallant  already  ?  My  smart  new  Hansom  is  not  ready 
yet,  and  —  and  —  we  have  put  down  our  carriage;  so 
you  must  take  part  in  a  cab  for  this  once.  It  is  smarter 
than  the  Fairfield  car,  after  all." 

With  Tiny,  he  departed,  and  did  not  leave  her  until  he 
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had  placed  her  safely  under  Mrs.  Eveleigh's  pr^tectiooi  and 
recommended  that  good  lady  to  keep  ner  as  quiet  and  as 
much  at  ease  as  she  could,  for  a  day  or  two.  He  also  left 
various  nostrums  for  both,  and  promised  to  repeat  his  visit 
as  soon  as  possible. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A  FEW  months  after  Pynsent's  installation  into  all  the  honors 
and  solitariness  of  bachelorhood,  he  might  have  been  seen, 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  reposing  at  his  ease  in  his  uncle's 
arm-chair.  He  was  looking  very  thoughtful,  and,  for  him, 
sentimental.  The  greater  portion  of  his  uncle's  regular  pa- 
tients quietly  transferred  themselves  to  his  care.  He  is  a 
favorite  with  most  of  them,  and  has  already  gained  some 
reputation  for  skill  amongst  his  brethren  of  the  faculty.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  stepped  at  once  into  his  uncle's 
profession:  far  from  it,  —  he  has  to  work  his  way  like  the 
rest ;  but,  the  name  of  Barnard,  being  famous,  and  Duke 
Street  still  besieged  with  applications  for  advice,  Pyn- 
sent  naturally  becomes  more  readily  known  than  most  men 
making  a  start  in  the  London  world.  When  his  uncle  is 
8ent  for,  he  goes  as  his  deputy.  Amongst  the  poor  he  is  as 
great  a  favorite  as  his  uncle  was,  and  as  much  called  upon 
for  his  aid.     He  docs  not  refuse  it. 

He  has  just  received  good  accounts  from  Fairfield.  All 
are  getting  on  comfortably  there,  and  Uncle  Timothy  is 
gaining  health,  though  not,  as  yet,  eyesight. 

He  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  bursting  open  of  the 
door  and  the  rushing  in  of  a  tall  young  man. 

"  Charles  I " 

"  Pynsent  1 " 

"  My  dear  fellow  I  " 

"  My  dear  brojther  I  " 

Everything  was  forgotten  in  the  warm  pressure  of  the 
hand  and  hearty  greeting  that  followed.  Charles  had  re- 
turned, after  five  or  six  years  of  absence. 

Charles,  at  five-and-twenty,  is  no  longer  the  pale,  timid 
boy  we  remember  him.    Pale  to  be  sure  he  is  still,  but  firm 
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and  manly.  •  More  than  ever  does  his  countenance  bear  the 
stamp  of  toil  and  intellect.  The  hard  study  of  five  years  is 
clearly  seen  in  his  thin  cheeks  and  bright,  but  somewhat 
hollow,  eyes,  and  in  the  early  commencement  of  those 
straight  lines  of  thought  between  the  eyebrows  and  in  the 
forehead.  The  pursuit,  night  and  day,  of  the  art  he  loTes 
has  not  increased  his  statjire,  but  it  has  given  an  air  of  de- 
cision and  dignity  to  his  carriage  and  manner  that  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  must  always  give.  The  slight  lameness  is 
still  perceptible,  that  sad  legacy  of  the  fever  ;  but  scarcely 
could  any  one  who  loved  him  wish  it  away  :  it  makes  him 
seem  so  much  more  gentle.  But  his  heart  is  resolved  and 
bold  enough.  As  a  soldier  for  his  country,  so  would  he 
battle  for  the  noble  profession  he  has  chosen.  An  historical 
painter  I  Is  there  any  more  noble  ?  To  put  upon  canvas 
for  immortality  the  actions  of  the  great  and  good,  the  heroic 
deeds  of  history,  or  the  divine  conceptions  of  the  poet? 
Such  is  the  work  Charles  Burton  has  to  do,  and  he  is  doing 
it  with  all  his  might. 

'*  I  have  already  a  reputation  abroad,''  he  said,  when  an 
hour  had  been  passed  in  receiving  details  of  home  and  fam- 
ily history,  and  his  own  plans  were  brought  forward  by  his 
brother ;  '*  and  I  will  soon  earn  one  at  home.  I  have  paint- 
ings now  with  me  that  must,  without  injustice,  demand  a 
place  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  I  am  returned  in  time  for 
this  year's  competition.  You  shall  not  see  them,  Pynsent, 
until  they  stand  in  the  place  where  they  ought  to  stand.  I 
was  offered  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  in  Italy  for  my  pic- 
ture, but  I  could  not  sacrifice  the  hope  of  an  English  reputa- 
tion for  base  gold.". 

*'My  dear  follow,  you  will  find  that  metal  very  useful  by 
and  by,"  said  Pynsent.  "  You  will  have  to  support  yourself 
now  by  your  profession,  and  must  try  to  look  upon  things 
in  a  business  point  of  view." 

**  I  have  patrons  amongst  the  most  noble  of  our  coun- 
trymen whom  I  met  in  Italy,  and  who  have  promised  to 
stand  by  me  whilst  I  pursue  the  branch  of  art  I  have 
chosen." 

'*  Don't  trust  to  patrons,  my  dear  fellow  :  they  will  turn 
their  backs  upon  you  at  the  first  jeer  or  frown  of  a  Royal 
Academician.  We  must  stand  by  ourselves  in  this  world, 
as  we  are  sure  to  fall  by  ourselves.  Success  makes  the 
man.  Few  patrons  will  stick  to  you  unless  you  sue* 
ceed."  •  '^ 
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"Well,"  said  Charles  modestly,  "I  hope  I  have  self- 
reliance  enough  to  go  my  way  without  their  aid,  and  rather 
:han  turn  aside  from  the  one  great  object  of  my  life,  I  will 
jtarvo." 

"  It  would  not  take  much  to  starve  you,  to  judge  by  your 
present  condition.  But  we  can  have  bread  and  cheese  to- 
rether  for  the  present,  and  there  is  a  capital  room  vacant  at 
he  top  of  the  house  for  a  studio,  the  identical  one  you  had 
jcfore  you  went  abroad,  and  with  a  small  bedroom  next- 
ioor  ;  but  I  think  you  had  better  run  down  into  the  country 
Defore  you  set  to  work  again." 

"  Not  until  after  the  Royal  Academy  opens,  and  I  know 
:he  fate  of  my  pictures.  We  do  not  work  fourteen  hours  a 
lay,  study  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame  like  a  doctor, 
ive  amongst  the  masterpieces  of  Italian  and  Dutch  art  for 
ive  or  six  years,  and  read  like  a  student  at  college,  to  return 
liorae  and  revel  in  the  country.  Painting  has  been,  and  is, 
ife  to  me.  And  Tiny,  — where,  and  how  is  she  ?  Does  she 
show  all  the  love  of  art  she  used  to  show  ?  '\ 

Pynsent  was  not  given  to  blushing,  yet  ho  actually 
blushed  at  this  sudden  mention  of  a  name  that  had  of  late 
Sxed  itself  in  his  mind,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  keep  it  out. 

"  She  is  much  as  she  was,"  he  said,  "  only  seventeen  or 
sigh  teen  instead  of  twelve." 

"  Do  you  know  I  have  been  longing  to  see  her  for  various 
reasons :  ib  the  first  place,  for  her  own  sake,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond for  painting's  sake.  She  must  have  the  very  face  for  a 
picture  I  am  about  to  paint." 

"  You  may  see  her  whenever  you  like,  doubtless ;  but, 
with  a  dying  mother,  and  poverty  pressing  hard,  she  is  not 
in  a  likely  condition  to  sit  for  a  picture." 

Charles's  kind  heart  soon  forgot  his  painting  in  sympathy 
writh  the  child  he  loved.  He  questioned  his  brother  con- 
cerning her,  but  was  answered  with  so  much  taciturnity  that 
be  resolved  to  judge  for  himself  as  soon  as  possible. 

And,  whilst  the  night  wears  away  happily  in  Duke  Street, 
what  is  the  said  Tiny  about  ?  Let  us  proceed  to  Peckham 
and  sec. 

She  has  just  shaken  up  the  pillows  of  poor  Mrs.  Eveleigh's 
arm-chair,  and  made  her  as  comfortable  as  she  can  for  the 
evening  hours.  She  has  swept  up  the  hearth  and  trimmed 
the  little  fire,  and,  by  drawing  the  curtains  of  the  small  win- 
dow, has  made  the  portrait-covered  parlor  look  tolerably 
80 
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cheerful  and  warm.  She  has  pat  a  round  table  by  Mrs. 
Eveleigh's  side,  and  placed  thereon  some  jelly  and  a  few 
books,  procured  for  Uiem  by  the  kindness  of  Pynsent,  ia 
addition  to  the  workbox  and  work  already  disposed  upon  it 
She  has  seated  herself,  and  is  preparing  to  sew  a  long  seam 
of  a  shirt,  whilst  Mrs.  Eveleigh  languidly  takes  up  the  gtis- 
sets  of  the  same,  and  begins,  as  Hood  says,  "  to  sew  them 
on  in  a  dreattn." 

**  Mother,"  says  Tiny  anxiously,  "  pray  do  not  work  to- 
night. I  can  finish  this  shirt,  and  we  have  money  enoogfa 
to  go  on  with  for  more  than  a  week.  Little  Maggy  broagfht 
me  four  sliillings  yesterday,  and  Mrs.  Spenser  owes  us  four 
more." 

*'  My  dear  child,  we  must  depend  on  ourselves  now  that 
Mr.  Barnard  is  gone." 

This  had  been  the  constant  nervous  reply  of  the  poor  in- 
valid ever  since  Uncle  Timothy*s  removal  from  London,  al- 
though Jessie  had  already  sent  them  sufficient  money  to  pay 
their  rent,  which  her  uncle  said  must  be  due,  and  which  he, 
good  man,  fancied  was  paid  out  of  his  purse,  whereas  it  was 
taken  from  Jessie's  savings. 

"But  to-night,  mother  —  only  to-night.  You  know  it  i» 
my  birthday,  and  I  am  eighteen.  Give  yourself  a  boUdaj 
for  my  sake,  and  I  will  read  to  you." 

*'  Eighteen  I  eighteen  1 "  echoed  Mrs.  Eveleigh,  dropping 
the  work  from  her  fingers.  ''  It  is  time  now,  whilst  I  have 
strength.  My  dear,  I  will  not  work  to-night.  You  are 
eighteen  !  Do  you  love  me,  Tiny  ?  Will  you  always  loYe 
me  ?     Will  you  never  leave  me  whilst  I  live  ?  " 

"  Love  you,  mother  I — leave  you  I  What  strange  qoes* 
tions.     Of  course  I  love  you,  and  shall  never  leave  you." 

As  Tiny  said  this  she  rose,  and  putting  her  arms  round 
Mrs.  Eveleigh's  neck,  kissed  her  affectionately.  The  poor 
woman  wept,  and  said  — 

"  My  child,  have  I  acted  by  you  as  a  mother,  as  you  hM 
always  done  by  me  as  a  daughter  t    God  bless  you  for  it  I " 

"  You  have  been  a  tender  mother  to  me  always,"  said 
Tiny;  *'  I  wish  I  had  a  more  loving  nature,  that  I  could 
have  returned  your  tenderness  better." 

**  Will  you  always  call  me  mother  as  long  as  I  am  in  this 
world,  and  sometimes  think  of  me  as  your  mother  when  I 
am  in  another?  "  , 

"  How  can  I  do  otherwise  t  "  said  Tiny,  suddenly  feeling 
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a  return  of  certain  suspicions  that  had  occasionally  haunted 
her  through  life. 

'*  Because  you  are  not  my  daughter;  not  my  own,  own 
child." 

"  Not  your  daughter  I ''  exclaimed  Tiny  ;  "  then  who  am 
I  ?  what  am  IT' 

These  questions,  now  uttered  for  the  first  time,  she  had ' 
often  longed  to  propose. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Eveleigh  ;  "  but  go 
first  of  all  to  that  drawer,  in  the  bureau  of  which  I  have  al- 
ways kept  the  key,  and  bring  me  all  that  it  contains." 

Tiny  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  returned  with  her  arms  filled 
with  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and  an  old  pocket-book  in 
her  hands.  The  latter  she  laid  upon  the  table,  the  rest  at 
Mrs.  Eveleigh' s  feet.  Before  she  had  completed  her  opera- 
tions Mrs.  Eveleigh  had  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  she 
was  compelled  to  restrain  her  impatient  anxiety  until  she 
had  administered  jelly,  and  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
cough  had  subsided. 

''There,  at  my  feet,"  said  Mrs.  Eveleigh;  "your  hand 
in  mine,  your  head  against  my  knees,  that  I  may  still  fancy 
you  my  own  dear  child." 

Tiny  seated  herself,  with  beating  heart,  and  listened  to 
the  sad  history  of  her  birth,  and  the  painful  circumstances 
connected  with  it. 

When  Mrs.  Eveleigh  told  her  all  that  she  had  herself  been 
told  of  her  mother's  beauty  of  person  and  gentle  manners. 
Tiny  wept ;  and  when  she  described  her  misery  and  death, 
she  covered  her  face  with  both  hands,  leant  her  head  upon 
her  knees,  and  sobbed  aloud.  Mrs.  Eveleigh  did  not  believe 
the  pale,  calm  girl  to  be  capable  of  such  emotion.  When 
the  clothes,  solo  telics  of  that  unhappy  mother,  were  given 
into  her  keeping,  she  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to  look  upon 
them,  so  fearful  was  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  within. 
Finally  the  old  pocket-book  was  opened,  and  her  mother's 
rings,  purse,  and  the  fragment  of  a  letter,  with  its  signature, 
"  Sophia,"  drawn  forth. 

"  Give  me  your  left  hand,  poor  child,"  said  Mr«.  Eveleigh, 
with  a  hoarse  voice  :  "  this  cameo  was  on  the  wedding-fin- 

fer,  and  I  will  put  it  upon  yours;  God  grant  that  it  may 
elp  to  find  your  friends.  This  wedding-ring  was  round 
her  neck,  which  makes  me  think  she  was  married  to  your 
£Ekther  ;  let  me  fasten  it  around  your  neck." 
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Feebly,  the  weak,  sad  sufferer  uplifted  the  long  hair  of 
the  unfortunate  girl,  to  hang  around  her  neck  the  ring, 
which  hope  transiormed  into  a  sign  of  union.  Convulsively 
was  it  grasped  by  her,  and  pressed  to  her  lips.  Then  came 
the  fair  Italian  characters  of  the  writing  on  the  piece  of 
paper,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  and  torn 
aguin  by  her  mother,  and  which  proved  that  mother  to  have 
been  a  person  of  education.  All  this  Tiny  endured  with 
bursting  heart,  but  without  uttering  a  word. 

When  it  was  over,  Mrs.  Eveleigh  sank  back  in  her  chair 
exhausted.  There  was  a  long  silence,  unbroken  except  by 
Tiny's  continued  low  sobbings.  At  last,  with  the  fretful 
seliishness  of  illness,  Mrs.  Eveleigh  said  — 

*•  Ah.  I  feared  it  would  be  so  !  You  do  not  love  me.  I 
am  very  faint ;  it  has  been  too  much  for  me.  Tiny." 

Tiny  rose  quickly.  *'  Mother,  my  dear  mother,  forgive 
me.  It  was  so  strange,  so  wonderful !  Two  mothers,  yet 
no  mother  I     No  one,  no  one  belonging  to  me  ! 

Tiny  fell  into  Mrs.  Eveleigh's  arms,  and  buried  her  head 
in  her  bosom.  She  was  immediately  pressed  to  a  fond  but 
feeble  heart. 

*'  God  bless  you,  my  love  I  You  called  me  mother. 
God  bless  you  !  " 

Mrs.  Eveleigh  fainted. 

Tiny  was  compelled  to  rouse  herself,  and  to  forget  the 
lost  mother,  in  the  anxiety  she  felt  for  the  one  she  was 
about  to  lose. 

The  exertion  and  excitement  of  the  late  conversation  had 
quite  overcome  Mrs.  Eveleigh^s  remaining  strength,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  she  came  to  herself.  When  she  did, 
it  was  only  to  feel  obliged  to  lie  down  on  a  bed,  from  which 
she  was  to  rise  no  more.  Tiny  had  enough  matter  for 
thought  and  labor  in  her  state ;  and  her  own  sad  history 
was  only  recalled  in  those  hours  of  watching,  when  the 
poor  sufi'erer  slept,  or  seemed  to  sleep. 

The  following  day  P^Tisent  and  Charles  came.  Pynsent 
showed  his  brother  into  the  little  parlor,  whilst  he  tapped 
at  the  door  of  the  common  sitting-room,  where  Tiny  was, 
surrounded  by  five  little  pupils.  It  was  just  twelve  o'clock, 
and  she  despatched  them  at  once.  Pynsent  went  into  the 
room,  and  heard  Tiny's  unsatisfactory  account  of  the  in- 
valid. He  was  much  struck  with  the  increased  paleness  of 
her  own  face,  and  the  painful  expression  of  her  features. 

"  You  are  not  well  ?  "  he  said,  anxiously. 
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''  Quite  well,  but  I  have  been  obliged  to  sit  up  the  greater 
)art  of  the  night,  as  our  little  servant  had  gone  home  when 
ny  mother's  attack  came  on." 

A  slight  flush  overspread  the  face  as  the  word  "  Mother^* 
NSLQ  spoken.  Pynsent  felt  that  ho  could  have  found  it  in 
lis  heart  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  Perhaps  there  was 
nore  than  usual  interest  in  his  kind,  open  eyes,  for  Tiny 
juickly  said  — 

'*  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  go  up-stairs.  I  will 
•un  first  and' prepare  my  mother,''  returning  speedily  with 
:he  request  that  Pynsent  would  go  to  Mrs.  Eveleigh. 

*'  There  is  some  one  waiting  for  you  in  the  parlor,"  said 
E^nsent,  as  he  went  up-stairs. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  him  and  Charles  that  Tiny 
should  not  be  told  who  it  was  that  awaited  her.  She  had 
lot  time  to  inquire,  and  was  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  a 
stranger.  At  last  she  summoned  courage  to  enter  the  little 
parlor.  She  saw  a  tall,  thin,  gentlemanlike-looking  man 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  door,  earnestly  examining  a 
painting  which  stood  half  finished  on  the  easel,  by  the  win- 
dow. It  was  the  head  of  an  old  man,  who  was  in  the  habit 
Df  coming  frequently  to  ask  alms  of  Tiny,  and  who,  in  return 
for  such  trifles  as  she  could  bestow,  had  patiently  sat  to  her 
for  his  picture.  The  shape  of  the  head  and  features  were 
singularly  fine,  bold,  and  prominent:  the  gray  hair  was 
wild  and  picturesque  :  the  dress  a  motley  of  various  kinds 
and  colors.  But  the  remarkable  portion  of  the  face  was  the 
Byes,  in  which  a  bright  intellect  mingled  with  a  strange  and 
painful  insanity.  The  original  of  the  picture  had  been  in 
lis  youth  a  player,  and  a  poet.  Unbefriended  and  unknown, 
he  had  made  no  progress  in  life.  Harmless,  but  incurable, 
sensible  on  some  points,  but  mad  on  others,  he  had  been  dis- 
missed in  middle  ago  from  an  asylum,  and  had  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  wandering  from  place  to  place,  a  beggar 
for  his  daily  bread.  Not  altogether  unhappy,  inasmuch  as 
he  frequently  met  with  friends  and  benefactors,  who,  like 
Tiny,  took  an  interest,  first  in  the  singular  appearance  of 
the  old  man,  and  finally  in  himself.  '  The  portrait  was  won- 
derfully clever  for  a  girl  of  eighteen  ;  bold  and  expressive. 
The  dark  countenance  and  darker  background  were  relieved 
by  the  white  hair,  and  the  bright  fragment  of  a  red  scarf 
that  was  twisted  about  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

Charles  turned  round  as  Tiny  entered, 
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"  It  is  capital,  admirable  I  I  could  not  have  believed  it!" 
he  exclaimed  enthasiastically,  as  he  seized  Tiny's  hand,  and 
pressed  it  devoutly  to  his  lips,  in  acknowledgment  of  a 
talent  that  ei^cited  his  profound  admiration. 

Tiny  was  so  astonished,  that  she  scarcely  dared  to  look  at 
this  most  extraordinary  visitor. 

''  Tiny,  you  are  a  genius  I  '*  again  exclaimed  Charl^: 
**  forgive  me  if  I  have  frightened  you." 

Tiny  looked  up,  and  recognized  her  old  friend.  Extreme 
shyness  and  great  happiness  combined,  prevented  her  speak- 
ing, but  her  hand  remained  in  that  of  Charles.  She 
preserved  her  composure  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  burst 
into  tears.  The  sudden  meeting  was  too  much  for  her,  after 
all  she  had  undergone.  • 

Charles  now  looked  at  her  for  the  fii-st  time.  The  child 
he  had  thought  so  much  of,*  whose  wonderful  countenance 
had  haunted  him  all  his  life,  and  had  been  reproduced  in  so 
many  of  his  best  paintings,  stood  before  him,  a  pale  and 
most  lovely  girl.  In  spite  of  the  plain,  dark  dress  that  she 
wore,  the  black  stuff  apron,  the  unembroidered  collar,  it  was 
impossible  to  see  any  one  more  lovely  in  that  peculiar  kind 
of  spiritual  beauty  that  he  the  most  admired. 

*•  Forgive  my  abruptness,  dear  Tiny,"  he  said  again,  "bat 
that  painting  is  so  clever,  that  I  could  not  help  expressing 
my  surprise.  But  I  ought  to  have  remembered  that  you 
were  in  trouble.     How  is  your  mother?  " 

"Worse,  I  fear,"  said  Tiny,  commanding  her  feelings; 
•'  she  was  very  ill  last  night."  And  then  the  thought  Uiat 
she  stood  before  her  best-beloved  friend,  Charles  Burton,— 
already  worse  than  an  orphan,  —  rushed  into  her  mind,  and 
she  was  so  entirely  overcome,  that  she  turned  to  leave  the 
room,  sa>nng,  *' I  will  return  directly;  will  you  excuse 
me?" 

'*  No  I  "  said  Charles,  following  her,  and  gently  but  firmly 
detaining  her ;  **  you  require  consolation  and  friendship  more 
than  solitude  ;  we  have  been  great  friends  for  many  years, 
and  have,  I  hope,  much  in  common  between  us.  We  love 
the  same  art,  and,  if  I  tnay  judge  from  this,  the  same  poet; 
wc  have  the  same  dear  friends,  and  are  at  home  in  the  same 
scenes ;  therefore  we  have  much  to  talk  of." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  up  a  volume  of  Shakspeare,  which 
lay  half-open  on  the  easel,  where  it  had  lain  for  many  days, 
like  the  picture,  untouched. 
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"Ton  thought  that  old  man's  head  would  make  a  fine 
Ling  Lear,  and  you  were  right,"  he  said,  wishing  to  tnm 
he  current  of  her  thoughts,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing : 
he  Shakspeare  was  open  at  the  ttagedy  of  King  Lear. 

Tiny's  eyes  brightened,  and  a  rare  gleam  of  pleasure  shot 
rom  them.  Her  ideal  was  understood  and  appreciated  by 
lim  for  whose  sole  approval  she  cared.  She  had  labored  on, 
lalf.in  darkness,  half  in  light ;  partly  from  a  devoted  love 
'f  the  .art,  partly  in  the  fond  hope  that  Charles  Burton  might 
ee  und  admire  her  work.  She  was  repaid  for  the  last  six 
'ears  of  sorrow,  toil,  and  that  utter  solitude  of  mind  worse 
han  all.  She.  was  understood,  —  she  was  not  unworthy  of 
ler  friend. 

"  We  will  study  these  together,  Tiny,''  said  Charles,  point- 
Dg  first  to  the  picture,  then  to  the  tragedy;  '*it  will  bo 
lard  if  we  do  not  make  something  of  them  between  us.  I 
night  give  you  some  hints  on  the  actual  laborious  part  of 
tainting,  and  you  might  help  me  in  the  ideal." 

"  I !  "  exclaimed  Tiny  with  an  incredulous  smile. 

Here  Pynsent  entered. 

"  I  must  speak  a  moment  with  you.  Miss  Eveleigh,"  he 
aid. 

He  generally  called  her  Miss  Eveleigh,  unless  some  sud- 
ien  feejing  prompted  the  more  friendly  term. 

"  Pynsent !  "  said  Charles,  "  how  long  has  the  Tiny  you 
Lsed  to  play  with  been  elevated  into  a  Miss  ?  am  I  to  be- 
ome  polite  also  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  if  you  please,  do  not  I  "  said  Tiny  with  an  ap- 
pealing voice. 

"  Never  fear,  Tiny,  I  am  too  old-fashioned." 

Tiny  followed  Pynsent  out  of  the  room  into  the  little 
choolroom. 

"  I  shall  send  a  respectable  nurse  to  help  you,"  he  said  ; 
"■you  must  not  have  all  this  care  alone.  The  child  you  have 
s  servant  is  not  old  enough  to  be  of  use.  I  will  try  to  see 
our  mother  again  this  evening,  but.  the  nurse  shall  be  sent 
t  once." 

Tiny  felt  what  Pynsent  had  not  the  courage  to  say,  that 
Irs.  Eveleigh's  death  was  shortly  to  be  expected. 

"  Tell  me  the  worst,"  said  Tiny  calmly,  "  I  can  bear  it." 

"  I  fear  she  cannot  be  with  you  many  weeks,"  said  Pya- 
3nt. 

"Weeks!  thank  God  I    I  dreaded  days  or  even  houra." 
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It  was  like  a  reprieve.  She  was  not  to  lose  her  only  suib 
stay  quite  so  soon  ;  she  was  not  to  be  alone  in  the  world 
perhaps  for  weeks  instead  of  days. 

Mrs  Eveleigh's  bell  ran^. 

"  Wish  your  brother  good  by  for  me,  if  you  please;  and 
thank  you  very,  very  much,"  said  Tiny,  as  she  gave  her 
hand  to  Pynsent,  and  ran  up-stairs. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  kind  nurse  arrived,  who  not 
only  divided  the  watching  with  Tiny,  but  was  a  great  com- 
fort to  her.  Pynsent  came,  according  to  promise,  in  'the 
evening,  and  continued  his  visits  daily,  afterwards,  and 
sometimes  twice  a  day,  when  he  could  spare  time.  Charles 
also  frequently  accompanied  him,  and  saw  Tiny  during  his 
brother's  brief  visits  to  the  invalid. 

It  was  astonishing  how  Mrs.  Eveleigh  lingered  ;  as  if  the 
lamp  of  life  were  replenished,  drop  by  drop,  by  some  invisi- 
ble hand,  it  would  not  go  out :  perhaps  the  quiet,  patient, 
waiting  spirit  tarried  to  the  very  last  for  Tiny's  sake.  Hav- 
ing disburdened  itself  of  its  one  secret,  it  was  calm  as  the 
soul  of  a  sleeping  infant ;  all  that  Tiny  did  or  said  was  r^ 
ceived  with  glances  of  the  ineffable  affection  of  a  mother ; 
and  no  daughter  could  more  tenderly  perform  every  duty, 
than  Tiny  performed  hers. 

**  I  leave  you  to  the  Saviour  in  whom  I  trust,  and  to 
whom  I  go,"  were  amongst  the  last  words  that  the  dying 
woman  said  to  her  adopted  child. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

All  was  over  I  Tiny,  Pynsent,  Charles,  and  the  nwrf 
had  followed  poor  Mrs.  Eveleigh  to  her  last  resting-place, 
and  had  heard  the  solemn  words,  "  dust  to  dust,"  and  the 
heavy  earth  echo  over  her  coflSn.  All  was  over  I  Not  only 
the  patient,  loving  woman  departed  to  another  country,  and 
**  all  was  over''  for  her  in  this  world ;  but,  to  all  appear 
ance,  with  her  had  vanished  Tiny's  every  hope  of  happiness, 
and  all  seemed  over  for  her  as  well.  She  was  alone  in  the 
little  parlor,  —  how  truly  alone  I  —  the  brothers  had  returned 
home,  thinking  it  best  not  to  intrude  upon  her  grief  at  socb 
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,  time,  and  the  nurse  had  been  dismiBscd,  not  without  a 
iromise  however,  on  her  part,  to  return.  Of  all  Tiny's  sad 
ife,  this  moment  was  the  saddest.  She  had  never  known, 
ntil  then,  what  her  gentle  companion  had  been  to  her ; 
ow  loving  and  tender,  how  considerate,  how  motherly  I 
n  the  last  terra  lay  the  secret  of  all  her  inconsistencies  :  to 
ave  been,  and  to  have  felt  maternally,  and  yet  not  to  have 
•een  a  mother  !  Poor  Tiny  1  two  vague  shadows  haunted 
er  ;  those  of  her  supposed  and  real  mother,  —  the  former, 

meek,  patient  shadow,  working  in  that  arm-chair,  or  dying 
•n  the  bed  up-stairs,  looking  ever  to  her  for"  support  and 
omfort,  and,  she  humbly  hoped,  finding  what  she  sought ; 
he  other,  a  misty,  but  beautiful  form,  clothed  in  that  large, 
ndian  shawl,  and  with  an  antique  ring  on  hex  finger,  and 
he  wedding-ring  close  to  her  heart,  —  what  was  she  ?  who 
7as  she  ? 

Again  Tiny  brought  forth  the  clothes  she  had  worn,  and 
pread  them  out  before  her.  They  were  all  of  goo4  material, 
nd  lady-liko  in  form  and  color.  When  she  had  examined 
,nd  re-examined  every  article,  she  sat  down  by  the  table  on 
7hich  they  were  spread,  and  wept.  As  she  leant  her  elbow 
•n  the  table,  she  pushed  down  an  open  letter  which  was  on 
b ;  she  took  the  letter  in  her  hands,  and  read  it  again  and 
gain :  kind,  tender,  affectionate,  religious  words  covered 
he  paper  :  they  were  written  by  Jessie  ;  just  such  words 
.8  we  might  have  expected  her  to  write  on  such  an  occa- 
ion.  The  letter  concluded  with  a  hearty  and  earnest  in- 
'itation  to  Fairfield ;  an  entreaty  that  the  solitary  girl 
bould  come  "  home,  "  —  so  it  was  expressed  —  as  soon  as 
he  melancholy  ceremony  of  the  interment  was  over. 

"Home!  home  I  "  echoed  Tiny  involuntarily,  "there  is 
10  home  for  me  but  this  lonely  house,  and  this  I  must  give 
ID  to  another  in  September ;  till  then  it  must  be  paid  for, 
ind  till  then  I  have  a  shelter,  and  can  earn  a  subsistence. 
•Jo  I  no  I  sweet,  pure  Jessie  ;  I  cannot  go  to  Fairfield  with 
his  secret  on  my  conscience ;  I  could  not  make  my  home 
nth  those  who  do  not  think  me  what  I  am.  I  was,  at  least, 
espectable,  as  the  child  of  the  poor  artist  and  his  wife ;  I 
m  now,  —  God  alone  knows  what  I  am,  who  I  am.  ♦  Was 
here  ever  any  human  being  so  desolate  ?  Not  a  relative 
1  the  world ;  no  claim  on  anything  but  charity.  I  will 
nrite  and  refuse  at  once." 

The  writing  materials  were  brought,  and  the  letter  was 
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written,  blotted  with  the  writer^s  tears.  Distinctly  and 
decidedly  did  she  refuse  to  go  to  Fairfield,  and  become 
another  burden  on  one  already  so  much  burdened  as  was 
Jessie  I  She  said  she  could  support  herself  for  six  months 
where  she  was,  after  which  period,  she  might  find  a  situa- 
tion in  a  private  family ;  or  else,  if  not  sufficiently  accom- 
plished for  that,  obtain  employment  as  a  needlewoman  in 
some  respectable  establishment.  She  did  not  say  that  dur- 
ing the  next  six  months  she  would  paint  day  and  night,  in 
the  hope  of  eventually  living  by  her  art,  —  although  this 
plan  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  others.  Gratefully  she 
worded  her  letter,  but  as  decidedly  as  if  she  were  a  woman 
of  forty,  instead  of  a  young  girl  making  her  first  voluntary 
decision.  There  was  niuch  of  passionate  energy  working 
,^in  that  small  weak  frame,  and  circumstances  were  calling  ft 
forth. 

She  folded  her  letter,  and  took  it  herself  to  the  post. 
Her  little-  servant  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  left  her  in 
charge  of  the  house.  When  she  returned,  she  found  Pjm- 
sent  awaiting  her :  he  had  simply  driven  Charles  home, 
visited  some  patients,  and  come  back  to  comfort  and  advise 
the  desolate  girl.  She  had  not  expected  visitors,  therefore 
had  left  the  room  strewed  with  her  poor  mother's  clothes. 
P^Tisent  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  this,  as  he  was  sitting, 
lost  in  thought,  by  the  fire.  He  started  when  she  entered, 
and,  as  if  completing  what  he  had  been  saying  to  himself, 
exclaimed  — 

"  Yes,  Tiny,  you  must  go  at  once  to  Fairfield." 

He  looked  at  her,  and  never  before  had  been  so  forcibly 
struck  by  her  extreme  paleness,  and  peculiar  beauty  as  now, 
when  they  were  contrasted  with  the  plain  mourning  dress 
she  wore. 

"  I  have  just  written  to  your  sister  to  say  that  I  cannot 
go,"  she  said,  as  she  seated  herself  opposite  Pynsent. 

*'  Cannot  go  I  why,  you  cannot  remain  here,  in  London, 
without  a  protector,"  said  Pynsent.  "My  uncle  is  your 
guardian,  and  Jessie  your  true  friend,  therefore  Ubibem  yon 
must  go  at  once."  ' 

**  1  have  refused,  thank  you,"  said  Tiny,  tefjrs  filling ber 
eyes.  '*  I^hall  begin  my  little  school  again  to-morow,  and 
finish  the  work  we  have  still  in  the  house.  I  feJr  the  rent 
must  be  paid  till  September,  so  I  will  give  notice  on  qua^tc^ 
day,*  which  will  soon  be  here.    You  see  I  have  a  house  md 
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home  for  many  months,  and  I  think  I  can  live,  and  earn 
money  enough  to  pay  the  rent  in  that  time." 

"You  cannot  live  here  alone;  impossible  I  How  can  a 
young  girl  like  you  live  unprotected  in  such  a  neighborhood 
as  this  t " 

"  I  have  some  idea  that  the  nurse  you  sent,  Mrs.  Good, 
will  take  one  of  the  rooms,  and  she  'will  be  a  protection  for 
me.  Besides,  I  should  see  no  one  Uut  my  little  pupils  and 
their  parents." 

This  was  said  with  hesitation,  because  Tiny  meant  Pyn- 
eent  to  understand  that  she  knew  his  visits  must  be  discon- 
tinued ;  and  he  did  understand  it.  Once  more  he  felt  ready 
to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  but  again  habitual  prudence  pre- 
vailed. That  he  loved  her,  and  looked  forward  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  marrying  her  at  some  indefinite  period,  there  is 
little  doubt.  Now  his  object  was  to  get  her  safe  at  Fair- 
field. 

"  And  why  are  you  resolved  not  to  go  to  Fairfield  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  I  shall  write  to  Jessie,  to  both  my  uncles,  and  to 
Captain  Bnrford,  and  get  them  all  to  back  rae." 

"It  would  not  do,"  replied  Tiny  with  a  sad  smile  ;  "I 
have  been  a  burden  too  long,  and  must  now  begin  to  *8up- 
port  myself  Were  I  to  go  first  to  happy  Fairfield,  it  would 
be  worse  for  me  afterwards." 

Pynsent  acknowledged  the  truth  of  what  she  said. 

"  I  dare  not  stay  longer  now,"  he  said,  "  but  I  must  try 
you  again  to-morrow  on  the  same  subject.  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment at  six,  and  it  is  now  five." 

"  One  moment  I  "  said  Tiny,  with  tears  streaming  down 
her  cheeks. 

She  went  to  a  bookshelf,  and  took  down  a  well-bound 
book,  together  with  a  small,  rather  choice  chimney  orna- 
ment that  had  been  placed  upon  it. 

"  My  poor  mother  desired  me  to  ask  you  to  keep  these  in 
remembrance  of  her.     It  is  a  sad  return  —  " 

Tiny  could  say  no  more :  the  thought  of  her  departed 
friend  overcame  her. 

Pynsent  hastily  took  the  oflTerings,  pressed  Tiny's  hands, 
and  hurried  to  his  carriage  to  hide  his  own  feelings. 

"  May  God  bless  you !  "  were  Tiny's  murmured  words,  as 
she  heard  him  drive  away. 

He  went  at  once  to  Charles,  and  begged  him  to  get  into 
the  first  omnibus,  go  to  Peckham,  and  see  whether  he  could 
make  anything  of  Tiny. 
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"  Use  all  your  influence  to  get  her  home,"  he  said.  "  At 
any  risk  she  must  not  be  leil  alone ;  with  her  youth  and 
beauty  it  would  be  destruction,  and  we  cannot  claim  to  be 
her  lawful  protectors."  * 

It  was  between  seven  and  eight  when  Charles  reached 
Tiny.  He  found  her  at  work,  still  surrounded  by  her  un- 
known mother's  clothes,  which  she  had  folded  up  and 
placed  near  her.  She  knew  that  to  carry  out  her  plan  she 
must  labor,  and  the  neglected  workbox  had  been  brought 
forth.  True,  she  could  not  do  much  for  tears  ;  still,  she  was 
forcing  her  swimming  eyes  and  trembling  fingers  to  niark 
and  draw  forth  the  minute  threads  of  the  cloth,  to  make  the 
straight  line  for  the  fine  stitching  which  she  must  nejf.  ac- 
complish. 

Something  more  than  a  start  of  surprise  greeted  Charles 
when  ho  entered  the  room.  The  hands  trembled  more  even 
than  they  had  done  over  the  work,  and  the  eye»  Bhot  a  won- 
derful gleam  of  pleasure  through  their  tears. 

'*  Working,  Tiny,  already  1  .this  must  not  be  I "  said 
Charles,  taking  the  wristband  and  needle  from  her  hands, 
and  seating  himself  beside  her,  —  so  diflferent  from  Pyn- 
sent,  who  always  placed  himself  at  a  distance.  "You 
must  give  up  this  wearing  occupation,  and  go  to  Fair- 
field." 

"  I  cannot  go  to  Fairfield,"  she  said,  dropping  her  hands 
languidly  on  her  knees,  and  hanging  her  head  to  hide  the 
tears.        , 

"Why  have  you  such  a  dislike  to  Fairfield?"  asked 
Charles,  heedlessly. 

"  Dislike  I     Oh,  unkind  word  I  "  said  Tiny. 

"  1  did  not  mean  it,  dear  Tiny,  but  I  partly  understand 
you :  you  will  not  go  home,  and  you  must  not,  shall  not,  re- 
main here.  Tiny,  there  is  one  alternative.  If  I  could  at 
such  a  time,  —  if  I  dared  to  hope  that  you  would  content,  — 
I  would  ask  you  to  share  and  aid  the  fortunes  of  one  who 
has  nothing,  like  yourself,  but  his  good  right  arm  to  make 
his  way  with.  We  have  everything  in  common  ;  we  love 
the  same  glorious  art,  —  we  have  the  same  ambition,  hopes, 
thoughts,  purposes,  —  shall  we  have,  have  we,  the  same 
love)'" 

Poor  Tiny  I  Lower  and  lower  drooped  the  head,  faster 
and  faster  flowed  the  tears. 

"  Only  one  word,  one  look,  to  say  that  the  childish  b&o- 
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lion  yoa  showed  me  years  ago,  and  all  the  tender  care  and 
kindness  it  drew  wiUi  it,  is  not  quite  vanished  with  child- 
hood ? ''  said  Charles,  gently  stroking  the  hair  of  the  droop- 
ing head. 

Tiny  looked  up,  made  her  usual  effort  at  self-command, 
and  spoke  hurriedly  but  audibly.  **  What  my  feelings  were 
years  ago  they  have  been  and  still  ^re.  I  do  not  care  for 
any  one  in  this  world  as  I  care  for  you.  I  could  work  for 
you,  live  for  you,  die  for  you,  but  you  must  not  speak  to  me 
again  as  you  have  just  spoken." 

"  It  is  only  brotherly  love  then,  as  I  feared,  dear  Tiny." 

"  No,  no  J  ah,  no  I  I  wish  it  were.  To  know  that,  —  that 
you  feel  what  you  say  you  fe#,  is  too  great  happines." 

Tiny  hid  her  /"ace  in  her  hands,  but  Charles  drew  the 
hands  away,  and  looked  earnestly  into  the  face. 

"  Dear  Tiny,  we  love  one  another,"  he  said  ;  "  we  are  one 
in  heart  an^oul :  let  us  thank  God  for  it.  This  being  the 
case,  no  hoBon  power  shall  divide  us ;  we  will  share  the 
good  and  evil  of  this  life,  whatever  betide  ;  I  will  work,  and 
you  shall  help  me,  and  so,  as  husband  and  wife,  we  will  be 
happy,  and  bring  to  perfection  the  talents  given  us,  which 
first  brought  our  souls  so  close  together." 

"  It  cannot  be,  it  cannot  be,"  murmured  Tiny. 

"  I  must  know  why  it  cannot  be,"  said  Charles. 

Tiny  withdrew  her  hands  from  Charles,  and  again  covered 
her  face  with  th^m,  as  she  said  distinctly,  but  with  consid- 
erable effort  — 

"  Because  I  am  not  what  you  think  me  ;  that  id  poor  and; 
desolate  enough,  — but  I  am  poorer  and  more  desolate  still. 
Mrs.  Eveleigh  was  not  my  mother ;  your  uncle  took  me  to 
save  me  from  the  workhouse,  and  brought  mo  up  for  char- 
ity :  I  am  an  outcast  from  my  kindred,  if  I  have  any,  a 
nameless,  deserted  orphan." 

"Then,  Tiny,"  said  Charles  solemnly,  again  tenderly 
pressing  the  drooping  head  with  his  hand,  as  if  in  assurance 
^f  love  and  protection,  but  refraining  from  withdrawing  tho 
shame-concealing  hands  from  the  burning  face ;  "  then,  dear- 
est Tiny,  then,  with  God's  blessing,  we  will  give  you  kin- 
dred, and  an  honest,  honorable  name,  which  we  will  strive 
together  to  make  more  honorable  still  ;  parents  I  cannot 
give  you ;  for,  like  you  in  that  as  in  all  else,  I  am  an  or- 
phan; but  brothers  and  sistors  shall  be  yours,  and,  better 
•till,  '  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother/  who  will 
81 
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work  for  and  with  you,  and  strive  to  make  you  forget  that 
you  ever  felt,  even  for  a  moment,  alone  in  the  world." 

**  Charles !  '^  said  Tiny,  letting  fall  her  hands,  and  looking 
suddenly  into  his  face  with  an  expression  of  such  astODisb- 
ment,  love,  and  gratitude  as  it  is  well  to  see  beam  from  a 
human  countenance,  because  it  approaches  it  to  the  Divine. 

She  could  speak  nq  other  word,  and  none  was  needed. 
Charles  allowed  the  sobs  and  tears  that  followed  to  have 
way.  before  he  broke  the  silence,  and  then  he  gently  led  her 
ti>  talk  of  him  rather  than  of  herself,  leaving  it  to  time  to 
unfold  to  him  the  little  she  knew  of  herself.  But  before  he 
left  her,  he  had  heard  it  all ;  by  fragments,  it  is  true,  but 
she  could  not  be  happ}'  untii  he  knew  what  she  had  been 
told,  lie  made  no  comments,  further  thaij  to  assure  her,  by 
looks  more  than  words,  that  her  revelations  made  no  change 
in  him ;  his  resolution  had  been  taken,  and  his  plans  formed, 
when  Mrs.  Eveleigh  died,  and  he  was  not  a  character  to 
alter  them.  The  beautiful,  the  gifted,  and  the  good  were  all 
in  all  to  him,  as  to  many  other  enthusiastic  and  yoadiiiil 
hearts ;  and  prudent  thoughts  of  the  future,  and  its  possible 
weight  of  cares  and  trials,  were  rarely  in  his  mind.  Tiny 
was  of  the  same  nature,  but  had  had  more  foresight  and 
forothoup:ht  instilled  into  her  by  circumstances,  and  was 
therefore  less  certain  of  the  propriety  of  his  arguments  than 
he  was  himself,  although  quite  carried  away  by  them  whilst 
he  was  near  her.  They  had  faith  in  themselves,  in  each 
other,  and  in  the  art  they  loved ;  and  life  seemed  to  each  of 
them  only  given  to  work  out  grand  designs,  and  to  condjice 
to  the  good  and  happiness  of  mankind.  Tiny  suddenly  saw 
a  new  world,  and  a  glorious  one,  opened  before  her,  too 
large  and  splendid  to  admit  of  counting  costs,  as  in  her 
working-day,  circumscribed  one  ;  let  us  not  wonder  theil  if, 
for  a  time,  she  forgot  all  else  but  faith  in  the  enthusiast  be- 
fore her,  and  hope  in  the  future. 

**  My  picture  is  received  into  the  Academy,*'  said  Charles: 
''to-morrow  is  the  opening  day;  I  feel  that  the  labor  and 
study  1  have  bestowed  on  it  must  make  it  a  picture  of  note, 
if  there  is  justice  in  the  world ;  and  1  also  know  that  I  can 
do  still  better.  I  have  put  a  price  of  two  hundred  and,  fifty 
guineas  upon  it,  for  1  am  sure  it  is  worth  it,  even  though  it 
be  the  first  I  have  exhibited  in  my  own  country.  Abroad  I 
might  have  had  two  hundred,  and  may  still  have  that  Bnm, 
if  1  fail  of  success  in  the  Boyal  Academy,  but  I  wished  to 
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employ  my  talent  for  my  own  country.  To-morrow,  Tiny,  I 
take  you  to  the  Academy ;  I  am  unknown,  and  we  can  watch 
together  the  fate  of  the  picture,  and  our  own ;  for,  if  it  sell 
before  a  week  is  over  our  heads,  you  shall  be  mine,  and  we 
will  paint  the  next  together." 

It  was  in  vain  for  Tiny  to  shake  her  head,  and  hint  at  the 
possibility  of  disappointment,  and  the  impossibility  of  such 
haste.  Charles  was  positive  :  and  when  they  parted,  pledged 
to  one  another  for  life  or  death,  his  last  words  were  "  You 
shall  not  be  lonely  long." 

It  was  with  considerable  anxiety  that  Pynsent  awaited 
the  return  of  Charles.  He  sat  by  the  fire  with  a  deep  medi- 
cal treatise  before  him,  trying  to  fix  his  attention  upon  it, 
but  in  vain.  He  had  just  put  by  his  pencil  and  papers,  hav- 
ing quite  failed  in  his  endeavors  to  mak^  clear  notes  of  a 
case  he  had  been  attending.  He  perpetually  saw  the  words, 
^' What  can  Charles  be  about?"  both  on  the  blank  and 
printed  paper,  and  tormented  himself  by  thinking  how  im- 
proper it  was  that  he  and  Tiny  .should  be  so  long  together. 
Everything  must  have  an  end,  and  so  had  his  half  jealous, 
half  prudential  torments;  for  the  last  omnibus  brought 
Charles. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  what  has  kept  you?  "  exclaimed 
Pynsent  with  unusual  animation. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear  fellow,  and  I  will  tell  you  all,"  re- 
plied Charles,  drawing  an  arm-chair  to  the  fire. 

The  *'  all,"  when  told,  was  a  thunderbolt.  Whilst  relat- 
ing his  engagement  and  intended  marriage,  Tiny's  history, 
and,  in  short,  all  that  he  had  said  and  done  during  the  even- 
ing, Charles  was  too  much  engrossed  in  his  own  happiness 
to  look  at  his  brother.  Pynsent,  meanwhile,  experienced 
niany  conflicting  feelings.  Charles  had  eflfected  in  an  hour 
what  his  prudence  had  forbidden  him  to  do  through  long, 
long  years.     Would  he  be  the  better  or  the  worse  for  it  ? 

"  And  now,  old  fellow,  what  do  you  say  to  it  all  ?  " 

"  Say  that  you  are  a  lucky  dog  if  you  get  Tiny  and  all 
that  you  expect  besides,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  I  forgot  to  say,  that  I  feel  convinced  that  Tiny  must  be 
the  child  of  talented,  if  not  of  distinguished  parents,"  said 
Charles ;  "  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  a  marriage  concealed  ' 
from  peculiar  motives." 

**  Humph  I  "  ejaculated  Pynsent. 

**  Pynsent,  I  should  like  to  shake  you  I  "•  said  Charles. 
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"  Tou  would  scarcely  shake  sympathy  out  of  me,  I  am  bo 
sleepy  ;  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  n't  been  asleep  this  half- 
hour.  Now  let  us  both  go  to  bed,  and  dream  upon  it.  We 
«hall  be  able  to  discuss  the  matter  better  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, after  we  have  had  the  aid  of  visitations  in  dreams.  If 
you  are  hungry,  ring  for  something  to  eat ;  but  I  suppose 
lovers  don't  feel  those  vulgar  cravings.     Good  night !  " 

Pynsent  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  He  wrote  at  once 
to  Jessie,  for  the  advice  he  did  not  feel  able  to  give  himsell 
Then  he  reproached  himself  for  want  of  brotherly  feeling. 
"  I  was  jealous,  and  could  not  wish  him  joy.  I  vow,  love, 
like  money,  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  And,  in  order  to  malf 
up  for  his  omissions,  he  stalked  up  to  Charles's  attic  in  his 
dressing-gown,  and  apostrophized  him  with  — 

"  I  say,  Charlie,  you  must  let  me  wish  you  joy,  whether 
you  get  it  or  no.  Remember,  I  am  no  lover  myself,  so  don't 
undei^stand  the  rhapsodies." 

"Thank  you,  Pynsent ;  I  knew  you  did  not  feel  as  coldaa 
you  seemed  about  this  great  event  of  my  life,  but  you  threw 
a  sad  damp  upon  it." 

"  Well,  let  it  dry  now,  Charlie,  and  be  sure  that  you  have 
a  brother  who  will  do  his  best  to  make  you  happy.  Shake 
hands  once  more.    God  bless  you,  —  you — and — Tiny ! " 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

The  following  morning  Charles  went  for  Tiny,  accordiog 
to  his  promise,  and  took  her  to  the  Royal  Academy.  ItwaB 
early,  and  there  were  as  yet  few  visitors.  It  was  his  pleas- 
ure that  his  companion  should  not  be  told  which  was  his 
picture,  as  he  wished  to  discover  whether  it  would  strike 
her  fancy  or  not.  Tiny  felt  this  to  be  a  most  trying  plan ; 
but  he  willed  it  so,  and  all  her  influence  was  insufficient  to 
induce  him  to  change.  They  accordingly  walked  leisurely 
from  picture  to  picture  with  beating  hearts  :  he  fearing  lest 
his  should  not  attract  her  notice,  and  she  dreading  to  pass  it 
by  unremarked,  or  to  make  some  disparaging  observation 
^Ppn  it.  He  endeavored  to  gain  her  opinion  of  the  various 
paintings,  by  commenting  freely  upon  them  himself;  bathe 
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could  only  discover  those  she  did  not  admire,  from  her  silence. 
Her  taste  was  perfect :  and  as  they  passed  on,  Charles 
trembled  more  and  more.  It  was  not  necessary  to  point  out 
to  her  the  seemingly  living  and  breathing  animals  of  Land- 
seer,  as  they  stood  before  ner  free  and  perfect,  as  if  Nature 
herself  had  painted  them,  —  neither  the  grand  historical 
portraiture  of  Maclise,  —  nor  the  calm,  subdued  coloring  of 
Herbert,  —  nor  the  faithful,  Cuyp-like,  sunny  animals  of. 
Cooper,  united  with  the  fresh  and  ^beautiful  landscapes  of 
his  coadjutor,  Lee,  —  nor  the  Wilkie-like,  natural  Websters, 
—  nor  the  inimitable  Stanfields,  —  nor  those  of  a  hundred 
others,  whose  names  and  paintings  live  in  every  heaH;  that 
has  a  throb  to  bestow  on  the  divine  art  they  have  followed 
and  lived  for.  Tiny  knew  each  of  these  by  intuition,  and  it 
was  a  treat  to  Charles  to  see  her  deep,  sad  eyes  lighten 
with  pleasure,  and  to  hear  her  quiet  expressions  of  admira- 
tion as  she  stood  before  them.  So  great  was  her  love  for 
her  art,  that  she  forgot  Charles's  picture  for  the  moment, 
w^hen  commenting  with  the  artist's  taste  and  knowledge 
upon  the  salient  points  in  those  of  his  fcUow-Iaborers.  It 
was  when  she  came  to  some  striking  piece,  the  peculiar 
style  or  coloring  of  which  she  did  not  know,  executed  by 
some  artist  as  yet  only  ascending  the  ladder  of  fame,  that 
she  paused  anxiously,  and  tried  to  read  in  the  eyes  of  her 
friend  whether  it  were  the  picture  or  not.  They  came  to 
the  inner  room  at  last.  "  I  must  have  passed  it  by  unno- 
ticed," she  sjiid  to  herself,  as  her  heart  seemed  to,  fail  her. 
But  Charles's  eyes,  were  still  bright. 

"  This  is  it  I  I  am  sure  this  is  it  I  "  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  suddenly  stopped  before  a  pleasant,  green,  fresh  land- 
scape, with  cattle  and  figures.  Charles  could  almost  have 
echoed  her  words,  for  it  was  such  a  scene  as  he  had  often 
sketched  himself,  near  his  uncle's  house  in  Somersetshire. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  that  is  not  it ;  but  I  could  almost  fancy 
I  grouped  those  cows." 

More  and  more  minutely  does  she  now  examine  every 
picture,  and  more  anxiously  does  she  glance  into  Charles's 
toce. 

*'  That  is  a  beautiful  group,"  she  says,  as  she  stops  be- 
fore a  picture  of  a  cottage,  with  children  at  play  in  tlie  fore- 
^ound,  and  half  fancies  it  is  what  Charles  would  paint : 
but  there  is  no  assenting  smile  in  his  face.  "  Ah  I  that  is 
true  nature  itself  I  ".  she  says.  "  Is  it  a  Cooper  f  No,  it 
8l» 
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is  new  to  me.'*  Again  she  guesses,  but  apparently  wrong, 
as-they  pause  before  a  clever  sketch  of  cattle.  She  some- 
how fancies  that  Charles's  picture  must  be  a  Somersetshire 
sketch,  and  half  expects  to  see  Fairfield  itself,  or  the  river 
and  meadows  he  loved  so  well. 

"  Suppose  it  should  be  this  ?  "  her  heart  suggests  as  they 
face  a  large  frame,  before  which  a  considerable  groap  is 
assembled. 

They  are  obliged  to  pause  awhile,  before  they  can  ob- 
tain a  sight  of  the  picture,  and  Tiny  seats  herself  for  a  few 
moments  on  one  of  the  benches  opposite,  and  listens  to  the 
comments  of  the  spectators. 

"  That  is  a  very  fine  picture,*'  exclaims  one  elderly  gen- 
tleman with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur;  "  I  scarcely  know  the 
hand,  but  it  is  very  clever." 

"  Ah,''  says  a  young  man' by  his  side,  **  I  don't  know;  a 
pretty  child,  certainly,"  —  here  he  turns  over  the  leaves  of 
his  catalogue,  —  **  but  riot  otherwise  remarkable  ;  it  has 
not  even  the  artist's  name.  It  is  signed  '  Alpha : '  some 
beginner,  probably." 

'*  What  is  this  'f  "  whispers  a  lady  to  a  friend  who  holds  a 
catalogue.  '*  It  must  be  something  remarkable,  there  are 
so  many  people  round  it." 

*'  It  is  called,  '  Sedgemoor  after  the  Fight,'  and  the  motto 
is,  '  All  for.  glorj','  "  is  the  reply.  **  I  always  admire  those 
dark  pictures  with  the  moon  just  rising  in  the  distance." 

**  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  that  prostrate,  dying  peas- 
ant ;  or  the  Puritan,  who  is  reading  to  him,  and  is  himself 
wounded,"  says  a  gentleman,  who  has  been  attentively  con- 
sidering the  picture,  for  some  time  without  speaking. 

**  Except  the  child,"  rejoins  a  friend;  "she  must  be  a 
portrait.  Was  there  ever  anything  truer,  and  yet  more 
spiritual,  than  the  face  and  attitude  r  " 

**  Rather  affected,  I  think,"  drawls  a  dandy,  looking 
through  his  eye-glass.  *'  Who  ever  saw  a  child  kneeling 
by  the  side  of  a  peasant,  and  *hat  peasant  with  a  scythe 
near  him,  killed  in  battle  ?  " 

'*  But  it  is  '  After  the  Fight,'  and  the  child  and  dog  have 
come  to  seek  for  the  dead.  The  plaii\  is  covered  with  slajn. 
There  are  soldiers,  peasants,  Puritans,  and  horses  eveiy- 
where.     It  is  Sedgemoor-field  ;  and  very  clever  too." 

*'  Upon  my  soul,  that  is  a  promising  picture,"  exclaims  a 
voice  that  makes  Tiny  start.    She  looks  at  the  speaker. 
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"  Mr.  Mi6hel8on/'  whispers  Charles ;  "  do  not  let  him 
recognize  us.''  >. 

**  That  child  I  "  continues  Mr.  Michelson,  —  for  he  it  is, 
"  I  have  seen  the  original ;  "  wto  can  it  be,  and  where  have 
I  seen  the  face  ?  *' 

"  Do  you  not  think  the  moonlight  too  strong  upon  the 
child,  and  the  men  too  much  in  shadow  ?  "  suggested  one 
of  three  gentlemen  who  accompanied  Mr.  Michelson,  and 
who  all  appeared  either  artists  or  connoisseurs. 

"That  is  a  fine  idea,"  remarked  another  of  the  two. 
"The  dog  is  protecting  both  father  and  child, — one  paw 
on  her,  the  other  on  him,  whilst  his  eye  is  on  the  raven  hov- 
ering near." 

*'  There  is  a  little  imitation  of  Landseer  in  the  dog,"  says 
another. 

"  Dog!  "  interrupts  Mr.  Michelson,  "  look  at  the  child  : 
I  never  saw  anything  so  beautiful  in  my  life  as  her  face. 
And  then  the  portrait  I     I  must  know  who  the  artist  is  I  " 

Mr.  Michelson  moved  away  towards  another  quartette  of 
critics  who  were  standing  near. 

"  That  painter's  fortune  is  made  I "  muttered  one  of 
the  gentlemen  he  left ;  "  Michelson  does  n't  praise  for 
nothing." 

"  Now  we  can  get  a  sight  of  the  picture,"  whispered 
Tiny,  half  withdrawing  the  thick  black  veil  that  covered  her 
face. 

Charles  walked  towards  the  painting,  and  as  Tiny  leant 
on  him,  she  thought  she  felt  his  arm  tremble. 

The  subject  of  the  picture  was,  as  the  bystanders  have 
already  said,  a  battle-field  by  moonlight.  The  prominent 
characters  were  a  dying  peasant  with  a  Puritan  divine  read- 
ing the  Bible  to  him,  and  a  child  kneeling  by  his  side,  clasp- 
his  hand  in  hers,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven.  A  largo 
sheep-dog  seemed  to  be  watching  both  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  keeping  at  bay  some  ravens  hovering  above. 
The  peasant  had  fallen  fighting  for  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Monmoi^th,  and  the  distant  field,  —  or  Sedgemoor,  —  was 
covefred  with  the  slain.  The  picture  was  remarkable  for  its 
strong  light  and  shade^  and  for  an  evident,  and,  at  that  time, 
original  attempt  to  throw  ofl*5ome  of  the  mqre  tricks  or  con- 
ventionalities of  art.  It  was,  apparently,  the  work  of  a 
young  artist  of  considerable  genius  and  over-much  boldness ; 
but  the  merits  far  exceeded  the  defects.    The  broad,  unin- 
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tereBting  moor  was  rendered  poetic  by  the  faint  gleams  of 
moonlight  that  fell  across  it,  and  by  the  power  of  the  artist 
in  giving  distance/ and  yet  melting  that  distance  into  the 
dark  evening  sky.  The  expression  of  the  child's  face  as 
she  held  her  dead  father's  hand  to  her  breast,  and  seemed  to 
be  entreating  Heaven  to  restore  him  to  life,  was  tonchingly 
beautiful.  The  moonlight  on  the  long  hair,  pale  unearthly 
face,  and  clasped  hands,  brought  out  the  figure  as  if  it  was 
actually  kneeling  before  you;  whilst  the  shadow  of  the  dog 
threw  the  form  of  the  peasant  and  Puritan  into  gloom,  and 
gave  a  night-effect  to  the  whole  foreground,  relieved  by  the 
gleams  of  moonlight  on  the  child. 

You  and  I,  reader,  have  seen  that  child  before,  and  bo 
have  Charles  and  Tiny,  though  the  latter  does  not  recognize 
her.  She  stands  before  her  own  portrait,  gazing  on  it  as  if 
in  a  dream  of  wonder,  doubt,  and  hopeful  admiration.  She 
has  so  often,  in  their  childish  days,  heard  Charles  talk  of 
the  fatal  Sedgemoor  fight,  and  the  interest  the  moor,  which 
he  had  often  visited,  had  for  him,  that  she  almost  fancies  the 
painting  is  at  last  reached.  How  frequently  and  energet- 
ically had  he  endeavored  to  describe  to  her  the  dreadful 
massacre  of  the  Somersetshire  peasantry,  as  they  fought 
with  their  scythes,  or  other  laboring  utensils,  for  their  "  King 
Monmouth,"  as  they  chose  to  call  him,  and  fought  to  the 
death,  whilst  he,  their  leader,  had  fled  for  life.  How  often 
had  he  praised  his  Puritan  heroes,  preaching  and  fighting 
for  the  religion  they  perished  to  preserve,  and  declared  that 
a  poem  or  a  picture  should  immortalize  the  moral  and  spip 
itual  courage  of  men  who,  however  blindly  misled,  had 
died  for  a  supposed  king,  and  the  preservation  of  a  tme 
faith.  And  here  were  the  painting  and  poem  united.  *  The 
sturdy  peasant  with  his  bloody  scythe  by  his  side,  and  the 
stem  Puritan  breathing  his  last,  apparently,  in  reading  the 
Holy  Book  he  had  striven  to  keep  open  for  the  people,  to 
one  of  the  unlettered  multitude,  who  passed  away  from 
earth  in  listening.  Both  true  to  the  last ;  and  here,  in  the 
kneeling  child,  was  the  poem.  Filial  affection  had  brought 
her  over  the  bloody  field,  led  by  the  instinct  of  the  faithful 
shepherd's  dog,  to  her  peasant  father's  corpse,  —  one  of  the 
thouvsands  of  orphans  made  that  day,  by  mistaken  zeal  and 
misplaced  ambition.  Sad  but  true  poetry  of  life !  This  was 
a  picture  that  Tiny  would  have  wished  him  she  loved  to 
have  painted.     Was  it  his  ? 
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She  looked  into  his  face.  His  ejee  were  hent  earnestly 
on  her.  They  had  been  watching  every  varying  expression 
of  her  countenance,  and  seemed,  from  the  gleams  of  pleas- 
ure that  lighted  them,  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they  had 
seen. 

"  Yours ! "  said  Tiny,  under  her  breath. 

"  What  of  it  ?  "  asked  Charles, 

"Beautiful,  very  beautiful  I  "  was  the  reply,  vhilst  the 
black  veil  was  hastily  drawn  down  to  concded  the  tears  that 
gathered  in  the  eyes  of  the  speaker. 

"Mine!  and  you  have  been  the  invisible  agent,''  said 
Charles,  pressing  the  arm  he  held  within  his.  '*  That  was 
your  portrait  some  ten  years  ago,  sketched  then,  but 
worked  into  every  imaginable  form  all  these  years :  I  am 
satisfied." 

Macaulay  describes  the  scene  thus.* 

He  drew  her  gently  through  the  crowded  rooms.  They 
did  not  pause  to  examine  any  other  pictures ;  even  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  Exhibition  was  passed  by  unnoticed. 
They  scarcely  spoke  again,  until  they  arrived  at  the  quiet 
cottage  at  Feckham. 

The  following  day,  Charles  had  the  satisfaction  of  learn- 
ing that  his  picture  had  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Michelson, 
for  the  price  affixed,  ^£250.  lie  had,  moreover,  the  pleasure 
of  finding  during  the  ensuing  week,  the  cards  of  several 
celebrated  painters  on  his  table,  as  well  as  those  of  some  of 
the  liberal  patrons  of  the  art.  His  fame  had  begun,  and  he 
had  now  to  labor  to  complete  it. 

Various  characteristic  letters  arrived  from  home,  comment* 
ing  on  the  hasty  marriage  he  had  declared  it  his  positive 
intention  of  making;  Uncle  James's  contained  a  full  ap- 
proval, and  a  hint  that  if,  at  any  time,  he  wanted  a  hundred 
pounds  to  help  to  keep  house,  he  might  apply  to  him  as 
banker.  "  Marry  whilst  you  are  young,  my  boy,  and  don't 
waste  your  valuable  days  in  old-bachelorhood,"  it  said  ;  "  I 
am  only  now  beginning  to  live,  at  sixty-five,  and  had  I  been 
able  to  obtsdn  the  hand  of  your  admirable  aunt,  in  early  Gfe, 

« «•  Monmouth's  Foot,  thoaffh  deserted,  made  a  gallant  stand.  The  lifetSoards 
sftacked  them  on  the  right,  the  Blues  on  ttie  left :  the  Somersetshire  clowns,  with 
their  s^jrthes  and  the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets,  Ikoed  the  Royal  Horse  like  old 
•oidien.  .  .  .  The  Dissenting  preachers  who  had  taken  arms  against  Foperv,  and 
aone  or«bom  had  probably  fought  in  the  great  CItII  War,  prayed  and  preuclied  in 
fed  ocMiti  and  huge  Jaok-boots,  vrith  swords  by  their  sides.  .  .  .  Sedgemoor  flgfai 
was  the  Uwt,  deserving  the  name  of  battle,  that  has  been  fought  on  Engflsb 

froillld."^  MAOAULAT. 
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I  should  have  lived  at  least  thirty-five  years."  Aunt  Bet- 
sey, on  the  contrary,  was  highly  wroth  at  the  idea  of  a 
Burton's  intermarrying  with  a  poor  artist's  orphan,  not 
remembering  that  her  nephew  was  nothing  but  a  poor  artist 
himself.  From  Jessie  there  were  two  letters,  one  dictated 
by  Uncle  Timothy,  and  the  other  wholly  her  own.  The 
former,  contained  all  that  the  dictator  knew  of  Tiny's  birth, 
and  an  eatreaty  that  Charles  would  do  nothing  hastily ;  also 
a  warm  blessing  on  the  pair,  if  they  really  decided  upon 
roughing  it  together  in  the  -world.  The  latter,  as  was 
Jessie's  custom,  contained  sound  and  prudent  advice.  In 
the  first  place,  she  begged  Charles  to  wait  until  he  conld 
see  his  way  clear,  and  to  endeavor  to  induce  Tiny  to  go  to 
Fairfield,  and  stay  there  for  some  months.  Much  more  she 
wrote,  which  those  who  know  her  character,  will  imagine, 
but  which  was  quite  thrown  away  upon  Charles. 

"  Uncle  James  is  a  true,  g^eat-hearted  man  I "  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  gave  his  letter  to  Pynsent, "  but,  thank  God! 
I  shall  not  want  his  help." 

"  Humph ! "  was  Pynsent's  first  word  as  he  read. 
"  How  can  any  old  dotard  be  so  blind  I  Your  admirable 
aunt  I  Well,  Cupid  is  hoodwinked,  doubtless.  First-rate 
advice !  To  drag  a  young  girl  into  poverty.  Some  people 
are  children  all  their  lives,  and  such  were  the  last  generation 
of  Barnards.     I  hope  the  present  may  turn  out  wiser." 

"True  to  yourself.  Aunt  Betsey  I  "  said  Charles,  throw- 
ing down  the  half-sheet  of  delicate  satin  note-paper  that 
enshrined  that  lady's  aristocratic  sentiments.  "  How  conld 
that  noble,  unselfish  Uncle  James  ever  have  fallen  in  love 
with  you?  " 

*'  Most  admirable  aunt  I"  exclaimed  Pynsent,  taking  np 
the  letter,  '*  every  one  has  his  monomania,  and  you  have  al- 
ways had  yours.  I  esteem  you  for  your  consistency.  The 
only  inconsistent  thing  you  ever  did  was  marrying  a  ple- 
beian ;  but  there  the  fear  of  old-maidism  overcame  you." 

"  Uncle  Timothy  wishes  it,  I  am  sure  !  "  ejacalated 
Charles,  as  he  read  letter  the  third:  "one  can  sec  it 
through  all." 

"  Poor  Uncle  Timothy  I  "  was  the  rejoinder  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  question  ;  "he  wishes  what  he  thinks  every 
one  else  wishes.  He  never  knew  what  worldly  prudence 
was,  and  so  at  nearly  seventy  he  is  poor,  and  almost  blind.'' 

"But  he  is  happy,"  said  Charles,  "  nevertheless." 
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''Yes,  thank  Ood;  happj  in  a  clear  conscience,  the  hope 
of  a  better  world,  and  the  love  of  all  who  know  him.'* 

"  And  who  would  desire  a  more  glorious  old  age  ?  "  asked 
Charles  triumphantly. 

"  But  Uncle  Timothy  never  married,"  was  the  quiet  re- 
ply. 

"Jessie  is  certainly  a  perfect  character,"  again  com- 
mented Charles,  as  he  read  the  last  letter ;  "  but  I  some- 
times think  her  prudence  makes  her  cold  and  calculating.  I 
suppose,  after  all,  a  woman  may  be  too  good  to  be  agree- 
able." 

"  That  from  you,  Charles  ?  "  said  Pynsent,  repjoachfully. 

"  Forgive  me  ;  but  Jessie  was  never  in  love,  and  how  can 
she  judge  of  my  feelings  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  Jessie  has  been  more  in  love,  and  more  warmly 
and  sincerely  constant,  than  you  are  ever  likely  to  be ;  but 
she  is  unselfish,  and  you  are  —  " 

"  Not  selfish  I  —  oh  I  do  not  say  that.  I  simply  wish  to 
rescue  Tiny  at  once  from  misery,  and  I  know  my  own 
powers  of  gaining  a  livelihood." 

"  So  be  it,  Charles.  You  know  the  trite  old  maximtf 
about '  knowing  one's  self,'  so  I  will  not  moralize ;  but  as 
to  Jessie,  she  has  learnt  them  all  by  heart,  and  I  am  thank- 
ful for  such  a  sister." 

.  "  And  I  for  such  a  brother  and  sister,"  said  Charles,  ex- 
tending his  hand  to  Pynsent,  and  grasping  his  as  soon  as  it 
was  offered.  "So  you  must  come  down  to  Peckham  to- 
morrow, and  give  the  unprotected  and  orphan  girl  a  brother 
and  sister  likewise  by  giving  her  to  me." 

Why  did  Pynsent  suddenly  withdraw  his  hand  and  put  it 
before  his  eyes?  No  bystander,  not  even  Charles,  could 
have  told  ;  for  in  a  few  seconds  he  removed  it,  and,  with  a 
clear  glance  and  frank  tone,  replied  — 

"  To-morrow  is  very  soon,  but  I  am  ready  if  you  are  ;  and, 
if  it  is  to  be  such  a  hasty  affair,  it  may  as  well  be  done  at 
once.  I  say,  old  fellow,  you  and  Tiny  must  stay  here  until 
you  can  find  a  proper  house  of  your  own  :  there  is  room  for 
us  all ;  but  I  must  be  off  to  a  patient.  You  will  ruin  my 
profession  if  you  go  on  talking  of  love  and  matrimony." 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  following  morning,  there  was  seen 
within  one  of  the  Peckham  churches  a  simple  bridal  party. 
Charles  and  Tiny  stood  before  the  altar,  both  ready  to  make, 
and  intending  to  keep  faithfully,  the  solemn  vows  they  made. 
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Tiny  looked  even  paler  than  usual,  but  serene  and  happy. 
She  Jiad  no  occasion  for  tears,  for  she  had  no  friend  to  leav« 
behind,  and  all  to  gain.  The  plain  morning  dress  and  bon- 
net that  had  for  the  day  replaced  the  mourning,  were  white, 
and  that  was  all  that  was  bridal  about  it.  Pynsent  had  pro- 
vided her  with  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  afl 
if  he  thought  that  nothing  with  color  could  become  one  so 
pale  and  delicate.  There  were  two  little  girls  in  white,  her 
pupils,  who  acted  the  parts  of  bridesmaids,  and  the  f^ 
nurse  who  was  with  Mrs.  Eveleigh  when  she  died.  As  Pyn- 
sent gave  Tiny's  hand  to  Charles,  and  heard  each  utter 
words  that  bound  them  to  one  another  for  life,  ho  trembled 
slightly,  and  a  little  chill  fell  on  his  warm,  manly  heart ;  but 
it  vanished  when  he  kissed  Tiny  tenderly,  and  whispered 
that  she  was  now  his  sister. 

When  he  shook  his  brother  by  the  hand  there  was  no  sel- 
fish regret  in  his  hoart.  He  rejoiced  at  the  look  of  happi- 
ness and  pride  that  beamed  upon  him,  and,  following  him 
and  his  young  wife  out  of  the  phurch,  blessed  them,  and 
wished  them  a  long  life  of  peace. 

There  was  a  quiet  little  repast  waiting  for  them  at  the 
cottage  when  they  reached  it,  presided  over  by  the  mother 
of  one  of  Tiny's  pupils,  and  the  old  couple  next  door  came 
to  partake  of  it.  Moreover,  Tiny's  friend,  the  mad  beggar, 
was  at  the  door  in  his  very  best  motley,  and  they  all  de- 
clared he  should  be  admitted  to  the  feast. 

It  was  not  a  very  cheerful  wedding  party ;  neither  was  it 
a  sad  one.  Tiny  was  thinking  of  poor  Mrs.  £veleigh,  who 
had  so  lately  sat  a  sufieror  in  that  picture-gamish^  room, 
and  wondering  whether  she  were  with  them  in  the  spirit ; 
and  Pynsent  was  looking  forwards  to  the  uncertain  future, 
and  fearing  lest' his  brother's  golden  schemes  should  be  dis- 
appointed, and  the  delicate  bride  reduced  to  worse  trials 
than  she  might  have  had  to  bear  alone.  Charles  was  all 
hope  and  happiness.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in 
hand,  and  talents  enough  to  win  at  least  double  that  eiam  by 
next  year,  what  had  he  to  fear  ?  He  and  Tiny  would  gn  for 
a  fortnight  to  the  sea,  and  then  return  arid  set  to  work  in , 
earnest. 

A  neat  cab  was  at  the  door  to  convey  the  young  couple 
to  London  Bridge,  whence  they  were  to  travel  by  South- 
eastern Railway  to  Folkestone,  and  thence  to  some  quiet 
cottage  by  the  sea,  where  they  mig^t  have  love  and  natiird 
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ftU  to  themselves.  Tiny's  small  portion  oC  luggage  was 
eoon  packed  into  the  vehicle,  but  the  various  painting  appa- 
ratus of  bride  and  bridegroom  were  less  easily  stowed  jjway. 
Even  during  the  honeymoon  their  beloved  art  was  i;iot  to  be 
neglected.  All  was  ready  at  last,  and  the  little  party  were 
to  separate.  Once  more  P3msent  kissed  his  sister-in-law, 
and  shook  hands  with  his  brother.  The  little  maidens,  in 
their  white  frocks,  with  tearful  eyes  hung  round  the  neck  of 
their  dear  instructress,  and  the  two  matrons  bade  her  "  God 
speed."  The  mad  beggar  plucked  some  of  the  few  dusty 
flowers  in  the  little  garden-bed,  and  strewed  them,  some- 
what theatrically,  on  the  path  to  the  carriage. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Whbn  Pynsent  returned  home,  he  was  informed  by  his 
servant  that  various  requests  had  been  made  for  his  attend- 
ance on  various  patients.  Amongst  others,  there  had  been 
a  servant  from  an  hotel  in  Jermyn  Street,  desiring  the  im- 
mediate attendance  of  Mr.  Barnard.  Now  when  Mr.  Bar- 
nard was  sent  for,  it  was  usually  by  some  old  friend  or  pa- 
tient who  had  not  been  informed  of  the  change  in  Duke 
Street ;  and  Pynsent  generally  wrote,  or  sent  a  message, 
enlightening  the  said  friend  or  patient  thereupon,  and  giving 
him  a  chance  of  calling  in  another  surgeon  if  he  liked  to  do  so. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  messenger  had  been  very  urgent, 
Baying  that  a  lady  was  extremely  ill,  and  wished  to  see  Mr. 
Barnard  without  a  moment's  delay.  Pynsent  thought  it 
might  be  better  to  go  at  once,  and  as  the  patient  was  a  lady, 
and  possibly  a  young  one,  he  went  up-stairs,  and  deliber- 
ately put  on  his  uncle's  wig.  Everybody  has  been  guilty  of 
Bome  wilful  deception  during  his  life :  this  was  Pynsent's. 
He  had  found  the  wig  answer  so  well  in  one  or  two  previous 
instances,  that  he  invariably  tried  it  upon  new  ladies.  It 
certainly  made  him  look  ten  years  older. 

Having  arranged  the  wig  to  his  satisfaction,  he  proceeded, 
seemingly  a  sober  gentleman  of  fifty,  to  the  lady  at  the 
hotel  in  Jermyn  Street.  The  man  who  had  been  sent  for 
82 
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him  did  not  appear  to  know  the  name  of  the  patient,  and 
simply  left,  the  address ;  and  Pynsent  inquired  at  the 
door: — 

**  You  have  a  lady  who  is  ill  here,  I  believe.    I  am  the 
surgeon  who  has  been  sent  for." 

'*  Duke  Street,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  waiter. 

"  Yes/' 

"  Widow  ladies,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  This  way,  sir.     Your  name,  sir  ?  " 

"  Burton."    The  man  was  out  of  hearing. 

"  Mr.  B ,  the  doctor,  ma'am,"  he  said,  openings 

door  on  the  first  floor,  and  ushering  Pynsent  into  a  very 
handsome  room. 

'*  Oh,  Mr.  Barnard,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  I  Do  yon 
remember  me  ?  " 

A  lady  in  a  widow's  cap  walked  across  the  room  to  meet 
the  supposed  Mr.  Barnard,  holding  out  both  hands.  She 
suddenly  stopped  as  she  came  nearer,  and  said  — 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  this  is  a  mistake." 

"I  —  ah  I  —  Mr.  Barnard  has  given  up  practice,  madam, 
and  I  have  succeeded  him,"  stammered  Pynsent,  confused. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  lady,  evidently  disappointed; 
"  where  is  he  ? ." 

"  He  is  in  Somersetshire  with  his  relations." 

"  At ?  "  began  the  lady. 

"  My  dear,"  interrupted  a  weak  voice  from  a  sofa,  "will 
you  see  if  anything  can  be  done  for  me  ?  " 

The  lady  returned  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  motioning 
to  Pynsent  to  follow  her. 

*'  My  mother  is  greatly  out  of  health,  and  wished  to  con- 
sult Mr.  Barnard.  This  is  Mr.  Barnard's  successor,  mam- 
ma ;  will  you  speak  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  should  rather  have  seen  Mr.  Barnard,  my  dear,"  was 
the  reply  in  a  peevish  tone  of  voice  ;  "but  I  dare  say  this 
gentleman  will  do." 

"Another  widow  I  "muttered  Pynsent  to  himself,  and 
he  thought  of  Sam  Weller's  father,  and  his  advice  about 
"  vidders,"  saying,  or  rather  thinking,  that  two  must  be 
"  equal  to  forty  single  women." 

The  younger  lady  placed  a  chair  near  the  sofa  of  the  inr 
valid  for  Pynsent,  and  withdretv.  *  So  great  had  been  Pyn- 
sent's   confusion  at   being  so  suddenly  addressed  as  his 
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uncle,  that  he  had  not  even  looked  at  her.  He  managed  to 
discover  that  the  lady  left  behind  was  of  middle  age,  and  of 
soft  manners ;  the  remains,  of  a  fair  beauty  without  any 
great  expression  of  countenance,  and  consequently,  no 
longer  very  attractive  in  appearance.  He  also  soon  •found 
out  that  she  was  nervous,  dyspeptic,  and  wholly  wrapped 
up  in  herself  and  her  ailments,  without  any  real  disease,  but 
imagining  that  she  had  every  bad  symptom  that  everybody 
had  ever  had. 

"  Bread  pills  and  water,  colored  and  flavored  in  every 
possible  manner,"  thought  Pynsent,  whilst  he  felt  his  pa- 
tient's pulse,  looked  at  her  tongue,  Jistened  to  her  details 
of  imaginary  ills,  and  questioned  her  as  gravely  as  if  he 
really  believed  that  she  had  all  the  diseases  she  fancied. 

.We  said  that  Pynsent's  one  deception  was  his  wig.  I 
fear  we  must  add  another,  that  he  enjoyed  and  encour- 
aged, that  of  wearing  a  grave  face  when  his  patients  wera 
resolved  to  be  in  a  dying  state,  whether  he  himself  believed 
them  to  be  so  or  not.  He  began  life  by  resolutely  trying  to 
make  a  nervous  invalid  he  attended,  and  a  rich  one,  believe 
that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him  but  nervous- 
ness, —  and  that  is  bad  enough  :  he  lost  his  patient  and  his 
fees,  both  having  gone  to  a  doctor  who  was  willing  to  let 
him*have  his  own  way. 

"It  is  a  melancholy  weakness,''  thought  Pynsent,  as 
the  lady  bewailed  her  condition,  "but  we  must  humor 
it." 

"  You  think  I  may  live  some  few  months  ?  "  asked  she. 

"Decidedly,  madam;  thjere  is  no  immediate  danger  in 
your  case,  and  I  hope,  with  time  and  care,  we  may  succeed 
in  relieving  you." 

V  India  was  my  destruction,"  said  the  patient. 

Pynsent  opened  his  -ears ;  ,but  the  remembrance  of 
India  apparently  was  too  much  for  the  invalid,  who  began 
to  cry. 

The  other  widow's  cap  popped  into  the  room.  "Pynsent 
suspected  that  it  had  been  listening  through  the  door  com- 
mnnicating  with  the  next  apartment. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  talking  too  much,  mamma  :  " 

"  Might  I  trouble  you  for  a  pen  and  ink  ?  "  began  Pyn- 
eent,  "  or,  no :  I  will  just  call  at  the  chemist's  and  order  the 
prescriptions  to  be  sent." 

He  looked  at  the  younger  lady  suddenly,  and  found  a 
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most  wicked  pair  of  blue  eyes  fixed,  with  a  mischie^otis  ez« 
pressioQ,  on  his  wig.  He  always  fancied  everybody  looked 
at  the  wig  when  he  had  it  on,  just  as  he  knew  a  third  penoa 
must  think  him  a  humbug  when  he  humored  a  nervous  pa- 
tient, lie  had  no  doubt  the  very  pretty  young  widow  bad 
found  him  out  both  ways.  He  was  con^sed,  and  rose  to 
depart.  ^ 

''  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ? ''  asked  the  manmia. 

"  I  will  call  in  the  course  of  the  week." 

"Oh!  to-morrow,  at  the  latest;  I  may, be  dead  in  the 
course  of  a  week." 

"  Very  well,  madana,  to-morrow,"  said  Pynsent,  bowing. 

He  was  impelled  to  look  again  at  the  pretty  widow. 
There  was  a  ludicrous  smile  about  the  mouth,  but  the  eyes 
still  sought  his  wig. 

Pynsent  absolutely  blushed,  as  he  bowed  once  more,  mut- 
tered **  Good  morning,"  and  took  his  departure,  without 
leaving  his  card,  or  inquiring  the  name  of  his  patient. 

''There  is  certainly  a  likeness  to  somebody,"  said  Pyn- 
sent, as  he  walked  down  Jermyn  Street  and  into  St.  James'i 
Street,  and  thence  to  Piccadilly,  to  his  chemist's. 

In  spite,  the  face  of  that  pretty  widow  haunted  him.  She 
was  somewhere  about  thirty  years  old,  he  fancied ;  at  all 
events  she  was  quite  young.  He  could  not  help  wishing 
that  he  had  looked  again :  he  was  determined  to  do  so  on 
the  morrow. 

*  The  morrow  came,  and  Pynsent  went  to  the  two  widowi, 
still  with  his  uncle's  wig.  He  found  them,  as  before,  to- 
gether. He  made  his  bow,  and.  the  younger  lady  soon  after 
withdrew. 

The  mamma  went  through  all  her  symptoms,  varying 
them  somewhat  from  the  previous  day,  and  saying  that  fihe 
thought  the  medicine  had  done  her  good. 

"  The  fact  is,  I  do  not  like  to  alarm  my  daughter  by  say- 
ing how  dangerously  ill  I  really  am,"  she  said,  "but  I  feel 
it  to  be*impossible  for  me  to  last  long:  she  will  not  see  it, 
poor  thing,  but  really  is  quite  in  spirits  sometimes,  and  that 
is  too  much  for  me.  I  had  a  remarkably  good  constitntion 
once  ;  but  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  an  Indian  climate  wonld 
ruin  the  best  in  the  world.  I  should  not  have  been  there  so 
long,  but  my  daughter  married,  and  my  husband  got  a  lo- 
crative  appointment,,  and  so  we  were  all  sacrificed.  Thil 
fearful  war  has  made  us  both  widows." 

Here  the  younger  lady  appeared. 
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*'  I  tell  mamma  she  will  get  quite  strong  atid  well  if  she 
an  go  into  the  country/'  she  began,  seating  herself  opposite 
ynsent  and  taking  up  some  work. 

"Ah,  my  dear/'  sighed  her  mother,  "you  little  know 
rhat  1  suflfer,  or  you  would  not  be  so  hopeful.*' 

"  But  I  know  of  a  most  charming  place,  that  would  cure 
ny  one,  if  we  could  only  get  you  there.  You  know  Somer- 
etstiire  ?  "  addressing  Pynsent. 

Pynscnt  looked  at  her,  and  again  met  the  miscbievoufi^yes. 

"  Yes,  very  well,''  he  replied. 

*'  And  Mr.  Barnard  is  there  I  How  I  should  like  to  see 
im  again  I  I  once  met  him  in  Somersetshire.  Do  you 
now  anything  of  his  family?  " 

"Would  you  just  be  kind  enough  to  feel  my  pulse  f 
iterrupted  the  mother  ;  I  think  I  must  have  -an  increase  of 
3ver.'' 

Pynsent  did  so,  and  said  it  was  rather  quick,  but  there 
ras  nothing  alarming  in  it.  Again  he  met  those  wicked 
lue  eyes,  and  saw  the  mouth  curled  into  a  smile.  He  bent 
tFcr  the  invalid,  to  hide  his  own  amusement,  and  whilst  he 
[id  so,  the  owner  of  the  wicked  blue  eyes  presented  a  dose 
\f  soothing  medicine  to  her  mamma  :  in  so  doing  she  man- 
,ged,  either  inadvertently  or  by  some  malice,  to  stretch 
across  Pynsent' s  head,  and  fairly  to  push  off  his  wig,  which 
iell  into  his  lap. 

"  Ten  thousand  pardons  I  "  she  exclaimed,  stooping  to 
>ick  up  the  wig,  and  resolutely  fixing  the  eyes  on  her  poor 
(onfused  victim. 

' '  Louisa  I  I  am  ashamed  of  you ! "  exclaimed  the  mother ; 
'  you  certainly  never  will  bo  anything  but  a  child.  Yon  do 
lot  care  for  any  one's  feelings." 

"Do  not  be  quite  shocked,  my  dear  mother,  but  now 
dlow  me  to  introduce  you  to  an  old  friend  in  a  natural  state. 
MLr.  Pynsent  Burton  of  Fairfield,  brother  of  my  very  dear 
riends,  Jessie  and  Anna;  nephew  of  two  most  excellent 
incles,  and  member  of  the  best  family  in  the  whole  world. 
Forgive  me,  but  I  do  not  think  the  wig  improved  you,  and 
four  hair  is  nearly  as  thick  as  ever,  and  you  are  neither  bald 
lor  gray." 

The  pretty  widow  had  spoken  hastily,  without  looking  at 
Pynsent,  holding  the  wig  in  her  hand.    When  Pynsent  rose, 
n  astonishment,   and    their  eyes  fairly  met,   sh^  added, 
irankly  holding  out  her  hand —   . 
82» 
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"  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  quite*  forgotten  the  J 
iscbool-girl  whom  you  used  to  despise  and  torment  t 
altered  I  must  be  I     But  I  almost  knew  you  yesterdaj 
was  quite  sure  of  you  to-day." 

"Is  it  possible  ?  "  exclaimed  Pynsent,  suddenly  ar 
as  from  -a  dream.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  I 
thought  —  I  little  expected — "and  he  grasped  the 
fered  hand  so  warmly  by  way  of  completing  his  seni 
that  the  color  rose  brightly  in  the  cheek  of  the  3 
widow. 

"And  now  you  must  shake  hands  with  mamma, 
knows  you  quite  well/'  she  said,  approaching  the  in 
who,  in  the  excitement  of  the  little  scene,  had  actually 
unaided,  from  the  sofa,  and  was  ready  to  give  Pyns 
friendly  greeting.    . 

Pynsent  had  spoken  the  truth :  h6  was  very  glad  t 
Louisa  Colville  agaia ;  or,  as  we  must  now  call  her, 
Egerton.  When  he  looked  at  her  once  more,  he  was  1 
ished  that  he  had  jiot  recognized  her.  She  was  qui 
pretty  as  when  he  saw  her  at  Fairfield :  more  woman 
fuller  form,  older,  in  short,  but  the  same.  There  wer 
same  soft  blue  eyes  that  kindled  into  such  fun  and  wi 
ness  at  times  :*  the  same  serene  mouth,  that  became  s 
quent  of  mirth  when  anything  moved  the  spirit  ol 
within,  and  the  same  clear  expression  of  countenance, 
complexion  and  hair  were  darker,  and  the  widow's  ca] 
a  disguise  in  itself,  and  these  were  the  principal  cha 
She  did  not  look  as  if  grief  for  a  departed  husband  had 
much  subdued  her  spirits.  Pynsent  felt'  rather  glad 
sorry  to  see  those  widow's  weeds ;  he  did  not  stop 
quire  why  I  for  he  knew  that  he  had  no  personal  inter 
the /natter:  still,  he  looked  at  them  approvingly. 

"  Allow  me  to  restore  you  your  property,''  said  L< 
gently  jiushing  the  wig  across  the  table,  "  and  to  beg 
pardon  for  my  rudeness  ;  but  it  was  too  irresistible, 
pose  you  think  you  are  too  captivating  in  ^our  own  j 
head  of  hair  ?  " 

"  Louisa !  "  said  Mrs.  Colville,  reproachfully. 

"  I  am  only  beginning  what  I  used  to  long  to  do  w 
was  afraid,  mamma,  —  to  pay  Mr.  Pynsent  Burton  o: 
innumerable  insults.  Do  you  remember  how  you  m 
annoy  AiUia  and  me  ?  " 

"I  only  did  you  justice,"  said  Pynsent;  "but  j 
when  did  you  see  her  last  ?  " 
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"  I  have  not  seen  her  for  some  years,  and  she  has  quite 
ceased  to  correspond  with  me." 

A  long  and  interesting  conversation  followed.  From  Mrs. 
Colville,  Pynsent  learnt  that  General  Colville  and  Colonel 
Egerton  had  both  fallen  in  the  war  still  carrying  on  in  India, 
and  in  which  Nelson  Burfotd  and  Chatham  Michelson  were 
engaged.  She  spoke  of  Nelson  as  having  acquired  a  con- 
siderable reputation  for  bravery,  and  of  his  promotion  on 
the  field  of  battle,  as  a  mark  of  great  honor.  His  courage 
and  prudence  were  so  remarkable,  that  his  men  would  fol- 
low him  blindly  into  any  danger  or  difficulty,  arid  the  na- 
tives both  feared  and  respected  him. 

"  I  met  him  once,"  said  Louisa,  **  and  inquired  after  you 
all  at  Fairfield.  He  answered  very  calmly,  until  I  said 
something  about  Anna.  You  know  the  firm  expression  of 
mouth  he  always  has,  that  I  used  to  declare  was  like  one  of 
the  lions  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  when  he  was  meditating 
a  spring.  Well,  his  teeth  must  have  regularly  stuck  into 
one  another  when  I  asked  for  Anna.  He  could  not  separate 
them.  I  had  to  wait  an  age  for  an  answer,  and  then  he  said 
he  had  not  heard  of  Mrs.  Michelson  for  some  time.  I  pitied 
him  when  I  saw  how  pale  he  turned,  and  felt  convinced  that 
he  must  have  been  attached  to  Anna,  which  I  rather  sus- 
pected at  Fairfield.  Major  Burford  is  a  man  I  should  not 
hke  to  offend  :  I  am  sure  he  would  never  forgive." 

"He  would  never  forget,"  said  Pynsent ;  '*  he  is  of  too 
noble  a  nature  not  to  forgive.  And  what  do  they  say  of 
Michelson  ?  " 

"  I  hear  that  he  and  Anna  are  universal  favorites;  but  I 
fear  they  are  extravagant.  He  is  as  gallant  an  officer  as 
possible  when  on  duty,  but  careless  in  his  general  habits. 
In  short,  he  is  what  he  always  was,  and  Anna  is  as  fascinat- 
ing as  ever,  and  the  idol  of  everybody." 

*'  We  hear,"  said  Pynsent,  "  that  she  is  trying  to  make 
up  her  mind  to  return  to  England  with  her  little  girl,  who  is 
another  of  the  doomed  victims  of  that  horrible  India.  She 
does  not  like  to  leave  her  husband,  and  cannot  resolve  to 
send  the  child  home :  she  seems  wrapped  up  in  her." 

^'  I  saw  her  once,"  rejoined  Louisa,  '*  after  the  death  of 
one  of  her  children.  I  shall  neve^  forget  her  :  just  as  excit- 
able as  she  used  to  be  in  joy,  she  was  in  grief,  and  you 
would  have  imagined  that  the  whole  world  had  been  sud- 
denly torn  from  her.     Poor  Anna  I  " 
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''  You  are  not  like  your  sailor  brother,  Mr.  Burton/'  sod 
Mrs.  Colville  ;  *'  he  is  so  very  handsome." 

"  A  doubtful  compliment,  mamma/'  said  Louisa. 

"  Peter  and  Anna  were  the  beauties  of  the  family/'  said 
Pynsent,  smiling; 

''I  greatly  admire  dark  men/'  said  Mrs.  .Colville;  "but 
I  do  not  quite  like  your  regular  brunettes,  they  want  soft- 
ness. Oh  dear  me  I  this  conversation  is  too  much  for  me,  1 
fear." 

"  That  reminds  me  that  I  have  a  dozen  patients  to  see," 
said  Pynsent,  starting  up  and  looking  at  his  watch.  "  It  is 
so  pleasant  to  talk  over  old  times,  that  I  have  forgotten  my 
duty." 

"  And  this  ?  "  said  Louisa,  touching  the  wig. 

"  I  suppose  I  have  forgotten  that  also,"  replied  Pynsent; 
**  will  you  give  it  lodging  for  the  present  ?  " 

'*  Till  you  go  to  visit  some  other  lady  patients  ?  I  will 
put  it  up  in  lavender.     I  know  from  whom  you  stole  it." 

"  And  I  am  to  go  on  with  the  mixture,  and  take  every- 
thing that  is  strengthening?  "  asked  Mrs.  Colville. 

Pynsent  looked  compassionately  at  Louisa,  as  he  said, 
'*  Yes  ;  "  but  there  was  no  sign  of  discontent  or  satire  in 
her  face.  She  had  resumed  the  placid  demeanor  of  years 
gone  by. 

*'  You  have  forgiven  me  ?  "  she  said,  almost  shyly,  as 
they  shook  hands. 

Pynsent's  hearty,  friendly  look  and  shake  of  the  hand 
were  the  answer,  as  he  hastened  away. 

That,  evening  Pynsent  took  himself  to  task,  as  was  his 
wont. 

"Pish  I  pshaw  I  folly  I  nonsense  I  If  anybody  else  had 
been  such  a  fool,  I^  should  have  voted  hiin  to  a  lunatic 
asylum." 

But  Pynsent  is  obliged  to  visit  his  patient  daily  ;  nay,  so 
conveniently  near  is  Duke  Street,  that  he  is  sometimes  seat 
for  twice  a  day.  The  ladies  remove  into  a  lodging  to  con- 
tinue near  liim,  and  Mrs.  Colville  allows  herself  to  be  a  trifle 
better.  He  sees  the  pretty  school-girl,  transformed  into  the 
almost  prettier  woman,  and  he  sees  her  under  fresh  auspices. 
As  the  cheerful  nurse  and  companion  of  a  nervous,  exigeanU 
mother,  her  qualities  of  heart  and  her  disposition  are  brought 
out.  True,  she  must  have  her  jest,  either  half  smothered, 
or  sparkb'ng  out  openly,  upon  everything  that  touches  her 
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strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  even  though  that  mother  be  • 
the  subject  of  it ;  but  she  is  always  ready  to  amuse  or  at- 
tend to  the  imaginary  miseries  of  the  invalid,  forgetfijl  of 
her  own  amusement. 

Thus  for  about  a  month  Pynseni  and  Louisa  are  constantly 
thrown  together ;  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  Mrs. 
Colville.  At  this  epoch  Charles  and  Tiny  have  returned  to 
take  up  their  abode,  until  September,  in  the  little  cottage  at 
Peckham,  resolutely  refusing  Pynscnt's  hospitality  as  regards 
board  and  lodging,  but  taking  possession  of  the  old  studio 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  for  painting.  Pynsent  is  happy  to 
find  that  he  can  meet  Tiny  and  treat  her  in  a  most  brotherly 
way.  He  is  proud  of  her,  too,  in  spite  of  the  uncertainty 
that  hangs  over  her  ;  and  when  he  takes  her  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Egerton,  and  sees  the  two  together,  he  laughs  in  his  sleeve, 
and  says,  "  What  a  fool  I  have  been !  the  first  and  last  time, 
however/' 

"  Mamma  is  mad  about  Fairfield  to-day,"  said  Louisa  to 
Pynsent.  "  She  has  suddenly  taken  it  into  her  head  that 
Fairfield  would  cure  her,  and  that  Jessie  would  make  up  for 
the  deficiencies  in  her  daughter.  Do  you  think  Jessie  would 
take  compassion  on  us  ?  "- 

"You  shall  judge  for  yourself,"  said  Pynsfent,  giving  a 
letter  to  Louisa,  who  read  it,  and  said  — 

"  Oh,  how  very  kind  I  Welcome  to  such  poor  board  and 
lodging  as  Fairfield  can  afford !  Dear,  happy,  quiet  Fair- 
field I  And  you  will  all  come  down,  will  you  not  r  "  turning 
to  Pynsent,  Charles,  and  Tiny.  "  Do  you  remember  that 
one  happy  Christmas,  Tiny  ?  i  never  knew  real  happiness 
before,  and  scarcely  since." 

**  Nor  I,  until  now,"  said  Tiny,  timidly. 

Before  another  week  was  passed,  Pynsent,  Charles,  and 
Tiny  saw  Mrs.  Colville  and  her  daughter  off  per  railway  for 
Fairfield,  and  Mrs.  Colville's  last  words  were,  "I  do  not 
know  what  I  shall  do  without  you,  Mr.  Burton  :  you  have 
really  done  me  good." 

"  Fairfield  is  next  best,  mamma,"  said  Louisa,  as  she 
waved  her  hand  to  her  friends. 

"She  is  very,  very  nice,  is  she  not,  Pynsent f"  asked 
Tiny. 

"  Very :  all  ladies  are,"  was  the  reply. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

We  must  allow  some  six  or  eight  months  to  pass  slowly 
by,  daring  which  time  much  may  have  happened  of  moment 
that  we  have  not  time  to   chronicle,  and  much  that  will 
evolve  in  the  sequel.     The  scene  is  the  large  airy  room  in 
the  upper  story  of  Pynsent's  house  in  Duke  Street,  which 
has  been  devoted  to  Charles  as  a  studio ;  the  actors  are 
the  yQung  artist  and  his  wife.     The  room  has  an  excellent 
light  for  painting,  and  Pynsent  has  caused  it  to  be  made  in 
every  possible  way  commodious  and  agreeable.    It  is  hung 
round  with  sketches  of  every  description.     Here  is  a  little^ 
bit  of  English,  there  of  Italian  scenery ;  in  one  comer  the 
head  of  a  peasant  girl,  in  another,  the  figure  of  a  Swis^ , 
hunter  ;  on  this  side  a  group  of  English  fishwomen,  on  tha', 
a  storm  at  sea  ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  studio  :  little  bit 
from  nature,  ^ough,  and,  to  the  uninitiated  eye,  coarse,  an    ^lj 
of  small  value,  but  ready  to  be  worked  into  large  paintin^^^^ 
for  immortality.     Not  the  least  conspicuous,  are  ririni —  ^jj^ 
sketches  of  Tiny  in  different  postures,  and  one  or  two  <~     -^f 
Pynsent.     There  are  several  easels  in  the  room,  on  one  r       >f 
which,  is  the  picture  that  first  attracted  Charles's  attentic=z=)ii 
at  Peckham,  that  of  the  mad  beggar,  done  by  Tiny;  ^cdd 
another,  the  interior  of  a  prison.     Colors,  boxes,  pieces  ^CDf 
rag,  canvas,  boards  for  paintings,  and  brushes,  are  sc^Bit- 
tered  upon  every  available  table,  whilst  a  copy  of  Sha^^e- 
speare  and  a  few  other  books,  prove  that  literature  is  r^ot 
forgotten.  ^ 

We  come,  at  last,  to  the  one  grand  object  of  the  stutSo. 
It  i^  a  picture  that  reaches  almost  from  floor  to  ceilii::*^^- 
Were  it  in  a  frame,  it  would  inevitably  suffer  the  fate  of  'fcie 
Vicar  of  Wakefield's  family  portraits  ;  it  would  not  get  in 
or  out  of  the  door.  The  subject  is  from  King  Lear,  anA  m 
Lear  and  Cordelia  in  prison.  The  moment  chosen,  is  tak:^Q 
from  Le£w:'s  own  words  — 

'*  When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  Til  kneel  down 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness.** 
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^he  old  king  is  apparently  rising  from  bis  kneeling  posture, 
laving  one  arm  thrown  round  Cordflia's  waist,  and  one 
and  in  hers,  as  she  attempts  to  raise  him.  His  eyes  are 
xed  with  a  loving,  helpless,  bright  insanity  upon  her  face, 
s  'she  bends  slightly  over  him,  whilst  hers  beam  with 
,  filial  devotion  upon  him.  Both  are  portraits.  The  insane 
>eggar  sat  to  Tiny  for  King  Lear,  and  Tiny  sat  to  Charles 
or  Cordelia.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture.  Husband  and  wife 
lave  exerted  every  power  of  conception  and  execution  to 
produce  it,  and  the  union  of  love  and  genius  never  con- 
eived  or  executed  anything  more  perfect.  As  in  Charles's 
ast  picture,  there  is  a  strong  light  thrown  upon  the  princi- 
>al  figures;  which  streams  trough  a  small  grating  in  the 
prison,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  painting  is  in  deep 
hadow.  Cordelia  is  represented  in  her  queenly  robes  of 
Syrian  purple,  over  which  her  long  hair  falls,  having  escaped 
rem  the  jewelled  head-gear  that  had  been  supposed  to  bind 
t  before  she  entered  the  prison.  Sotne  of  the  last  effects 
tre  now  being  given  to  those  flowing  locks,  and  Tiny 
stands,  a  second  Cordelia,  with  her  long  hair  dishevelled, 
whilst  Charles  labors  at  the  picture  and  portrait.  It  seems 
I  strange  repetition  or  *  duplicate,  so  like  is  the  living, 
)reathing  woman  to  the  pale,  lovely,  half  ethereal  Cordelia 
)f  the  picture,  bending  over  her  beloved  father,  and  en- 
leavoring  to  raise  him  from  his  too  abject  posture :  just 
mch  a  personification  of  grief,  pity,  and  love  might  Shake- 
speare himself  have  imagined,  and  just  such  a  face  of  wild 
^ndemess  and  joy  and  madness  might  he  have  given  to 
SLing  Lear. 

"  You  are  tired,  dearest  Tiny,"  says  Charles,  as  he  puts 
)ne  extra  ray  of  light  to  the  beaming  eye  of  Cordelia,  and 
idthdraws  a  pace  to  see  its  effect,  fiien  looks  at  his  wife. 
'  You  will  be  glad  at  least  when  this  weary  work  is  done, 
wiH  you  not,  my  Cordelia  ?  "  and  he  strokes  the  long  hair 
md  kisses  the  pale  cheek. 

"Tired?  glad?  Oh  no  I "  replies  Tiny;  "when  did 
[  ever  know  what  Iffe  and  enjoyment  were  before?  To 
paint  such  a  picture,  and  with  you  I  to  have  labor,  fame, 
aame,  life  itself,  one  with  you,  and  to  know  that  as  long  as 
mj  of  these  last,  we  two  live  together  !  Is  there  anything 
nore  to  wish  in  this  world  ?  " 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  Cordelia?"  said  Charles, 
Irawing  her  nearer  to  the  picture. 
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"That  she  is  beautifully  paiuted,  at  least/'  was  the 
reply.  ^ 

They  stood  hand  m  hand  for  a  few  seconds  before  the 
picture. 

"  I  can  improve  that  I ''  exclaimed  Tiny,  suddenly  moviog 
off  and  taking  up  a  brush  and  palette  ;  then,  standing  on  a 
stool  before  the  painting,  she  added  a  few  white  hairs  to 
the  head  of  King  Lear,  that  increased  the  wildness  6f  tlie 
effect. 

"  The  eyes  want  more  melancholy,"  she  said ;  '*  how  can 
we  give  it  ?  There  must  have  been  a  large  proportion  of 
melancholy  in  his  countenance." 

"  The  mouth  would  convey  melancholy  as  Well  as  t^e 
eyes,"  said  Charles.  "  Have  you  not  seen  the  slight  move- 
ment of  the  lips  that  try  to  smile  make  a  face  much  more 
sad  than  any  amount  of  expression  in  the  eyes  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  but  the  expression  of  the  eyes  is  affected  ^y  the 
mouth  :  both  must  a^ee." 

"  True.  Give  a  touch  to  that  mouth,  and  you  will  see  the 
eyes  apparently  assume  a  different  expression." 

And  so  it  proved.  The  touch  of  melancholy  thrown 
into  the  king's  face  completed  the  perfection  of  the 
whole. 

'*It  cannot  be  better.  Tiny  I"  exclaimed  Charles,  de- 
lighted. 

They  continued  to  work  together  upon  the  picture,  alte^ 
ing,  improving,  and  adding  to,  what  seemed  to  want  neither 
alterations,  improvements,  nor  additions ;  and  contiDuing 
at  intervals  the  less  interesting  portions  of  background  and 
other  accessaries. 

"  My  Cordelia  looks  pale  and  fagged,"  said  Charles.    "1 

shall  be  so  glad  when  the  Academy  opens,  and  we  shall 

fairly  have  done  our  work  ;  for,  as  long  as  one  day  remains, 

.  we  shall  go  on  with  our  '  last  touches,'  and  still,  never 

think  them  the  last." 

'*  You  have  promised  a  visit  to  Fairfield,  if  the  picture 
sells.  Think  of  the  joy  of  seeing  all  that  dear  party,  and 
taking  Jessie  your  first  hundred  pounds  towards  completing 
the  paying  off  of  that  mottgage  I  " 

"  Then  Fairfield  will  be  free,  and  we  shall  go  on  with  a 
clear  path  before  us,  having  all  helped  to  raise  the  fiunilj 
name  and  respectability  by  honest  labor  and  upright  inten- 
tion." 
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"I  rather  think  we  are  reckoning  without  being  quite 
sure  of  our  host/'  said  Tiny,  timidlj.  "  Remember  ^e  table 
oi  the  girl  and  her  eggs." 

"  Without  our  host  ?  No  I  "  exclaimed  Charles.  "  I  am 
sure  of  selling  this  picture  :  your  King  Lear  alone  is  worth 
the  money,  if  there  is  justice  in  England.''  , 

"  Haydon  far  surpassed  my  King  Lear,  and  he  was  not 
fully  appreciated  until  after  his  deatli,"  suggested  Tiny. 
'*  Tiny,  you  are  pf  a  desponding  nature.'' 
Poor  Tiny,  was  standing,  or  rather  kneeling,  on  the  top- 
most step  of  a  pair  of  steps,  painting  energetically ;  but,  in 
trath,  she  was  so  tired  that  her  second  self,  her  dear  Charles's 
beautiful  Cordelia,  began  to  appear  a  dreadful  uncertainty, 
and  she  was  thinking,  "  what  if  the  pitture  does  not  sell, 
after  all  ?  "  With  weariness  of  body,  how  the  hopes  grow 
weary  too ! 

"  1  see  how  it  is,"  said  Charles,  suddenly  mounting  the 
steps  behind  her,  and  lifting  her  off,  "you  are  half  dead 
with  fatigue.  Now,  give  me  the  brush  and  the  palette  and 
the  apron.  There !  go  and  wash  your  hands,  and  put  up 
the  hair,  and  make  yourself  a  tidy  little  Tiny,  again,  and  fit 
for  Pynsent's  sight." 

"  1  tell  you  what  it  is,  good  people,"  said  a  voice  in  the 
passage.     The  door  opened,  and  Pynsent  appeared.      "  I 
will  turn  you  out  of  this  room,  and  sentence  you  to  the  back 
attic.     Here  have  I  been  waiting  dinner  for  this  last  half^ 
hour,  whilst  you  have  been  torturing  that  mad  old  king  and 
his  beautiful,  but  half-attired,  daughter.     I  mean  that  as  a 
compliment  to  you,  mistress  Cordelia." 
Tiny  slipped  away  to  make  herself  neat. 
"You  will  kill  that  poor  child,  Charles,  if  you  let  her  - 
work  so  much,"  said  Pynsent.     "  I  tell  you  she  is  not  equal 
to  it.     It  was  a  great  mistake  to  allow  you  two  painters  to 
come  together ;  we  shall  see  you  dying,  both  of  you,  not 
'  of  a  rose,  in  aromatic  pain,'  but '  of  oils  in  consumptive 
languor.'  " 

"  We  must  go  through  with  it  now,"  said  Charles,  "  but 
Tiny  shall  work  no  more." 

In  due  time  the  great  picture  was  finished,  and  sent  to 
the  Royal  Academy.  It  commanded  at  once  a  good  and 
conspicuous  position.  Every  one  had  augured,  from  the 
last,  a  first-rate  contribution  this  year,  and  no  one  was  dis- 
appointed. 

88 
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But  Charles  and  Tiny  only  waited  to  see  it  placed,  to 
start  for  Fairfield  :  urged  by  all  their  firionds,  when  the  labor 
was  over,  they  sought  rest  and  country  air,  both  of  tliem 
looking  ill,  and  feeling  wearied  by  intense  application. 
The  concentration  of  the  whole  powers,  both  niental  and 
bodily,  for  one  twelvemonth,  on  one  subject,  is  enough  to 
wear  out  stronger  health  than  either  Charles  or  Tiny  pos- 
sessed. 

It  remained  for  Pynsent  to  watch  the  eflFect  produced  by 
his  brother's  picture.  He  was  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  tried,  in  vain,  to  appear  calm,  as  he  listened  to 
the  comments  made  on  a  painting  upon  which  that  brother's 
livelihood  depended  for  the  coming  year. 

But  Pynsent  heard  comparatively  few  disparaging  re- 
marks. *'  King  Lear  and  Cordelia  in  Prison  "  had  made  his 
brother's  reputation,  together  with  that  of  his  young  wife, 
whose  name  was  henceforth  to  bo  immortalized  with  his. 

''What  a  Lear!"  and  "What  a  Cordelia!"  were  tiie 
general  expressions.  Those  who  were  not  connoisseurs 
enough  to  recognize  the  power  of  the  painting,  had  ta«te 
enough  to  admire  the  beauty  of  Cordelia ;  and  those  who 
looked  for  the  wonderful,  were  satisfied  with  the  face  of  the 
king.  The  two  figures,  thrown  out  in  strong  relief  from  the 
dark,  massive  walls  of  the  prison  with  its  iron  bars  and 
chains,  its  cup  of  water  and  rough  pallet  and  stool,  were 
generally  considered  as  fine  as  anything  in  the  Exhibition, 
where  so  much  was  admirable. 

Pynsent  walked  through  the  rooms,  and  was  pleased  to 
find  that  he  saw  no  purely  historical  painting  that  he  con- 
sidered finer  than  his  brother's.  He  returned  to  it  again  in 
time  to  see  Mr.  Michelsou  approach  the  picture.  He  could 
not  help  feeling  an  interest  in  all  that  Mr.  Michelson 
did,  said,  or  thought,  though  he  despised  the  man.  He 
was  too  nearly  connected  with  Anna,  and  had  too  pow- 
erful an  influence  over  her  and  hers,  to  be  disregarded; 
moreover,  he  had  been  the  purchaser  of  Charles's  last 
picture.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  felt  that  his  fiat  was 
of  importance,  and  he  stood  so  as  to  watch  the  effect  the 
painting  might  have  upon  him.  He  was  alone,  and  so  was 
Pynsent,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  that  surrounded  the 
great  attraction.  At  first,  he  walked  leisurely  up  to  the 
picture,  and  with  book  in  one  hand,  and  eyeglass  in  the 
other,  appeared  to  be  about  to  examine  it  critically.    Ko 
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sooner,  however,  had  he  glanced  at  it  than  he  turned  very- 
pale  :  Pynsent  thought  ho  would  have  sunk  to  the  earth ; 
his  hands  trembled,  and  the  book  dropped  on  the  floor,  and 
the  glass  and  chain  to  their  usual  places  on  his  waistcoat. 
Some  one  near  picked  up  the  book,  and  restored  it ;  fee 
took  it  mechanically,  without  any  acknowledgment.  Every- 
one but  Pynsent  was  too  busy  with  his  own  affairs  to  notice 
Mr.  Michelson,  but  he  felt  really  thankful  when  he  saw  that 
gentleman  stagger  to  a  seat  opposite  the  picture :  when 
seated,  he  still  gazed,  apparently  upon  the  principal  figure, 
Cordelia,  as  if  transfixed.  A  gentleman  approached  him  with 
*'  Ah  I  Michelson  I  how  d  'ye  do  ?     Fine,  that,  isnH  it  ?  " 

He  seated  himself  beside  Mr.  Michelson,  who  did  not 
appear  to  notice  him. 

*'  You  are  in  a  trance,  or  entranced,"  said  the  stranger, 
giving  him  a  poke  with  his  elbow. 

"  Ah  I  yes  I  Really  I  is  that  you,  Marshall  ?  "  stammered 
Mr.  Michelson  at  last. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  painting?''    asked  Mr.  * 
Marshall. 

"  Painting  1  yes  !  Can  you  —  can  you  tell  me  who  that 
is  ?  " 

"  That  is  Cordelia.  Have  you  not  seen  the  catalogue  ? 
It  is  by  the  same  artist,  I  fancy,  who  painted  your  Sedge- 
moor." 

''  What  is  his  name  ?  who  is  she  ?  " 

"  The  name  of  both  is  Burton.  '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Burton ' 
is  the  signature  appended  to  the  motto." 

"  I  am  not  feeling  well,"  said  Mr.  Michelson,  still  looking 
at  the  picture. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  you  are  pale  as  death." 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  if  I  should  be  ill,  secure  that  picture 
for  me  at  any  price." 

"  Shall  I  help  you  out,  and  get  a  cab  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Marshall,  anxiously. 

"  Thank  you." 

Mr.  Michelson  rose  with  diflSculty,  and,  assisted  by  his 
friend,  left  the  room,  still  looking  back  at  the  picture.  Pyn- 
sent followed.  When  they  reached  the  steps  of  the  Acad- 
emy, Pynsent  hurried  for  a  cab,  and  said  to  Mr.  Marshall 
as  he  passed  him  — 

"  Allow  me  to  call  a  cab.  I  have  been  watching  your 
firiend  for  some  time,  and  saw  how  ill  he  looked." 
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When  the  cab  came,  Mr.  Michelson  could  scarcely  stand, ' 
and  Pynacnt  assisted  him  into  it.     Mr.  Marshall  looked 
alarmed. 

'*  I  am  a  surgeon  ;  I  do  not  think  you  need  be  terrified," 
said  Pynsent ;  "it  appears  mere  faintness." 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  of  accompanying  us  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Marshall. 

"  Pray  do,"  said  Mr.  Michelson. 

The  three  got  into  the  cab,  and  drove  to  Grosvenor 
Square,  Mr.  Michelson's  residence.  Pynsent  went  into  his 
house  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  lie  told  the  footman  to 
go  at  once  for  his  master's  medical  man.  Mr.  Michelson 
did  not  know  him,  so  he  felt  his  pulse,  and  said  he  thought 
it  had  been  a  sudden  spasm  at  the  heart,  but  that  he  was 
recovering.  Aside  to  the  friend,  Pynsent  declared  the 
attack  to  have  been  a  very  near  escape  from  paralysis.  By 
the  time  that  Dr.  Dysart,  Mr.  Michelson's  physician  arrived, 
the  common  applications  in  such  cases  had  taken  due  effect, 
and  Pynsent  slipped  away  without  further  delay. 

The  next  thing  that  Pynsent  heard  of  Mr.  Michelson  was, 
that  he  had  purchased  Chal-les's  picture,  and  sent  a  cheque 
to  him  for  five  hundred  pounds.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  he 
had  a  letter  from  Fairfield,  announcing,  amongst  other  mat- 
ters, the  arrival  of  Mr.  Michelson  at  the  Ilall,  and  the  re- 
port that  he  was  in  bad  health ;  also  the  pleasant  intelli- 
gence from  Jessie,  that  Charles  had  paid  oif  one  hundred 
pounds  of  the  mortgage,  and  that  she  expected,  at  Christ- 
mas, to  pay  the  remaining  fifty,  and  thus  to  free  Fairfield 
forever.  ''We  intend  having  a  jubilee,"  she  said,  "when 
it  is  fairly  paid,  and  you  are  to  come  down  for  the  occasion. 
Louisa  proposes  a  champagne  supper  and  ball ;  and  the  ab- 
surdities constantly  suggested  amongst  us  are  incredible. 
Uncle  James  declares  for  a  bonfire  ;  Captain  Burford  for  aa 
illumination  of  the  three  houses,  Fairfield,  the  Grange,  and 
his  own ;  and  an  especial  epistle  to  Nelson  to  invite  him 
over  for  the  occasion.  I  think  you  and  I,  at  least,  shall  feel 
a  weight  removed  from  our  minds,  that  has  hung  over  them 
ever  since  that  day  in  the  hayfield;  do  you.  remember  it? 
Louisa  is  more  amusing  and  charming  than  ever,  and  if  yon 
do  not  come  down  and  fall  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
her,  I  wijl  disown  you.  I  willingly  relinquish  you  as  a 
bachelor-brother  upon  this  condition,  and  must  be  contented 
with  Peter.     Mrs.  Golville  is  better,  and  becomes  a  degree 
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more  interesting ;  she  lives  on  your  daily  letters  of  advice, 
and  thinks  you  much  more  clever  than  Uncle  Timothy,  who 
has  neveithelcss  to  hear  all  her  complaints.  His  sight  is 
certainly  improving ;  he  can  now  see  his  way  about  tolera- 
bly, and  begins  to  hope  for  recovery.  Little  Pickle  is  very 
much  like  his  uncle,  godfather,  and  namesake,  and  wants  to 
sec  you  very  much.  He  takes  immensely  to  Tiny,  as  who 
does  not  ?  Tiny  quite  devotes  herself  to  Uncle  Timothy, 
and  they  suit  each  other  famously." 

Not  long  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  there  came  Indian 
news  of  great  importance,  that  occasioned  tears  of  pride  at 
once,  and  sorrow,  to  our  friends.  The  war  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  the  papers  contained  frightful  accounts  of  havoc 
amongst  our  troops,  made  by  the  expiring  efforts  of  Indian 
valor.  Major  Burford  had  been  sent  into  the  interior,  and 
his  division  had  been  surprised  by  a  large  army  of  natives. 
He  and  his  men  had  fought  so  desperately,  that  they  put 
their  enemies  to  flight,  but  just  as  thp  tide  of  victory  was 
turning  in  his  favor,  he  received  a  cut  on  his  right  arm  that 
entirely  disabled  it.  ''Fearing,''  the  journal  proceeded  to 
say,  "  that  his  disappearance  might  discourage  his  men,  and 
give  new  hopes  to  the  enemy,  he  instantly  took  up  his 
sword  with  his  left  arm,  and  waving  it  over  his*  head, 
shouted  to  his  men  *'  Victory,"  and  impelling  his  horse  on- 
wards, dashed  after  the  enemy,  followed  by  the  remainder 
of  his  battalion.  This  last  gallant  effort  won  the  day.  In  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  this  noble  officer  was  seen  to  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  as  the  officer  who  fought  near  him,  Cap- 
tain Wright,  dismounted  to  assist  him,  he  perceived,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  Major  held  his  sword  with  his  left  hand, 
and  that  he  was  fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  owing  to  ^ 
wound  that  had  nearly  severed  his  right  arm  from  his  body. 
We  hear  that  his  Christian  name  is  Nelson  :  a  fitting  repre- 
sentative of  that  illustrious  hero.  His  arm  is  amputated, 
but  he  is  doing  well.  We  have  no  doubt  that  speedy  pro- 
motion and  honor  will  follow  this  gallant  action.  The  enemy 
were  entirely  routed  by  the  soldiers,  infuriated  at  the  wound 
their  deservedly  beloved  officer  had  received,  and  there  have 
been  few  passages  in  the  story  of  Indian  warfare  more  hon- 
orable both  to  the  commander  and  his  men." 

The  next  mail  brought  a  letter  from  Nelson,  or  rather  dic- 
tated by  him,  and  signed  with  his  left  hand.  Many  a  tear 
did' that  letter  occasion  to  the  good  Captain  Burford  and 
83* 
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Jessie,  as  they  read  it  over  and  over  again,  with  pride  and 
sorrow.  It  was  so  modest,  so  genuine ;  he  only  regretted 
the  loss  of  his  arm,  because  it  prevented'  him  from  pursuing 
the  career  he  had  begun  ;  he  did  not  glory  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  to  retire  upon  full  pay  and  a  colonelcy ;  he  scarcely 
mentioned  it ;  neither  did  he  do  more  than  slightly  allude  to 
the  gratification  he  had  experienced  in  receiving  a  testimo- 
nial from  his  brother  officers,  in  the  shape  of  a  massive  ink- 
stand of  Indian  gold;  but  he  hoped  that  "he  sho^ild  be  a 
better  son  to  his  excellent  father  with  his  one  arm,  than  he 
had  been  with  two.'' 

The  *'  Gazette  "  of  the  following  month  reported  Captain 
Michelson  either  killed  or  taken  prisoner  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  natives,  but  brought  no  letters  either  from  Nelson  or 
Anna,  and  the  state  of  anxiety  experienced  by  our  party  at 
Fairfield  will  be  readily  understood  by  all  who  have  had  re* 
lations  in  India  during  times  of  war ;  that  terrible  India  I 
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We  must  retrace  the  steps  we  have  taken  with  some  bf 
our  friends,  in  order  to  pursue  our  course  for  a  time  with 
others ;  and  we  must  transport  ourselves  to  the^deck  of  a 
ves^l  just  about  to  sail  from  India  to  England.  A  boat  has 
reached  the  ship  with  the  last  news  of  the  war,  and  there  is 
a  great  commotion  amongst  the  crew  and  passengers  eager 
to  gain  the  latest  intelligence?.  No  authentic  despatches 
have  been  yet  published,  but  various  reports  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  in  a  late  engagement  have  been  spread. 

Amongst  the  passengers  eagerly  taking  leave  of  friends, 
or  seeing  to  luggage,  or  listening  to  thp  news  just  imported, 
are  Anna  Michelson  and  her  little  girl.  Surrounded  by  a 
group  of  friends,  who  have  come  to  see  them  on  board,  they 
look  melancholy  and  tearful,  as  if  leaving  India  were  a  sad 
thing  to  both. 

*'  Tell  my  husband  that  I  shall  write  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible,'' said  Anna  to  a  lady  who  was  holding  her  hand.  '*If 
I  could  only  have  waited  for  him  I  should  not  have  cared, 
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but  alone  with  this  poor  sick  child  I  Oh,  Mrs.  Merton,  it  is 
dreadful !  And  then  the  uncertainty  of  hearing  from  him  1 
and  the  war  I ''     Poor  Anna's  tears  flowed  apace. 

Just  as  she  heard  that  there  was  intelligence  of  the  war 
.there  was  an  order  to  clear  the  decks,  and  her  friends  were 
obliged  to  leave  her. 

**  You  will  find  the  captain  moat  attentive,  and  every- 
thing that  can  be  done  is  arranged  for  your  comfort.  The 
surgeon  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  will  be  everything  to 
missey,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  as  he  pressed  Anna's 
hand  and  turned  away. 

Anna  was  squeezing  through  the  crowd,  to  gain  a  last 
look  at  her  friends  as  they  descended  to  the  boat,  when  she 
heard  some  one  near  her  say  — 

"  I  hear  that  Major  Michelson's  wife  is  on  board  :  I  hope 
she  has  not  heard,  for  these  sudden  reports  are  often  un- 
founded." X 

**  *  He  and  the  whole  troop  cut  to  pieces,'  was  the  last 
news,"  said  some  one  else. 

Anna  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  turned  round  to  discover 
the  speakers,  but  fell  down  insensible  on  the  deck  before  she 
could  perceive  them. 

A  black  woman,  her  child's  nurse,  who  had  been  standing 
with  the  little  girl  at  a  distance,  ran  forward,  and,  taking 
her  in  her  arms,  bore  her  out  of  the  crowd.  A  tall  militarj'- 
looking  man,  who  was  standing  near,  attracted  by  the  cry, 
followed,  and  asked  the  woman  in  Hindostanee  whether  ho 
could  be  of  any  assistance.  She  begged  him  to  take  care  of 
the  little  girl,  whilst  she  and  an  elderly  man,  a  fellow-ser- 
vant,  carried  their  mistress  to  her  cabin  below.  The  gentle- 
man took  the  child's  hand,  and  walked  with  her  about  the 
deck  in  search  of  the  surgeon,  whom  ho  found,  and  sent  at 
once  to  Anna.  Meanwhile  the  ship  was  under  weigh,  and 
they  were  floating  over  the  Indian  Ocean. 

*'  I  cannot  walk  any  more,"  said  little  Anna,  "  I  will  go 
to  mamma,  if  you  please." 

The  tall  gentleman  looked  at  the  child,  and  immediately 
perceived  that  she  was  ill.  She  was,  as  so  many  English- 
Indian  children  are,  pale  and  sickly  ;  she  was  tall  and  thin, 
with  large  eyes  and  long  eyelashes,  that  gave  the  idea  of 
consumption  ;  she  was  more  like  her  father  than  her  mother, 
and  had  all  his  bright  restlessness  of  expression. 

"May  I  go  to  mamma?"  she  said  again.  "I  am  so 
tired." 
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"  Will  you  not  sit  down  here  a  very  little  with  me,  and 
watch  the  ship  sail  away  from  India? ''  asked  the  stranger, 
leading  her  gently  to  a  bench.  "  Shall  you  like  to  goto 
England?" 

"  J  don't  know :  I  shall  like  to  see  my  ailnt  and  my  little 
brother,  but  I  shall  not  like  to  leave  my  papa." 

"  And  will  you  tell  me  what  your  name  is  ?  " 

*'  Missey  —  they  all  call  me  Missey." 

"  But  you  have  some  other  name  besides  Missey  f" 

"  Oh  yes ;  Jittle  Annabella,  papa  calls  me,  because,  he 
says,  my  mamma  is  big  Annabella." 

"Annabella,"  repeated  the  stranger,  looking  into  the 
child's  face,  '*  that  is  a  pretty  name." 

''♦And  my  mamma  is  very  pretty,"  said  little  Anna,  a 
flush  so  bright  spreading  over  her  face,  that  the  stranger 
thought  she  had  suddenly  been  restored  to  perfect  health 
by  the  sea-breeze  ;  *'  my  mamma  is  beautiful,  everybody 
says  so.     But  I  am  so  tired,  —  I  must  go  to  my  mamma." 

*'  I  will  take  you  soon,  if  nurse  does  not  come  back  for 
you ;  but  if  you  put  up  the  little  feet,  so,  and  rest  your 
head  against  me,  so,  I  think  you  will  be  more  comfortable." 

The  stranger  procured  a  cloak  to  put  under  her  and  ar- 
ranged her  little  figure  upon  it,  making  her  use  his  knee  as 
a  pillow,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  asleep.  He  smoothed 
her  hair  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  little  shoulder  protectinglj, 
drawing  a  heavy  sigh  as  he  did  so. 

Shortly  afterwards  the'  man-servant  appeared. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  fear  missey  is  troublesome. 
Poor  dear  I  shall  I  take  her  down  to  the  cabin  ?  "  he  said. 

"Not  unless  you  particularly  wish  it,  —  not  on  my  ac- 
count," said  the  gentleman.     "  How  is  your  mistress  ?  " 

"  As  bad  as  can  be,  sir.  She  is  no  sooner  out  of  one  fit 
than  she  is  into  another  :  I  never  saw  any  one  take  on  so ; 
and,  maybe,  it  is  not  true,  after  all." 

"  You  mean  the  sudden  news' from  the  interior  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir.  They  say  my  master  and  all  his  men  have 
been  regularly  butchered." 

"Was  Major  Michelson  your  master?  and  is  that  lady 
his  wife,  and  this  his  child?"  asked  the  stranger,  with  a 
start  of  sui-prise  and  distress. 

"Too  surely,  sir,"  said  the  man;  "and  God  help  my 
poor  mistress,  for  she  doted  on  him,  though  they  did  say—" 
the  man  checked  himself. 
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The  gentleman  stfddenly  raised  his  hand  from  little  Anna, 
Emd  drew  it  across  his  eyes. 

"  Shall  I  take  the  young  lady,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  man. 

"It  seems  a  pity  to  disturb  her.  When  she  awakes  I 
mil  bring  her  down  to  you.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
positive  certainty  of  this  dreadful  event  having  happened. 
Is  there  no  one  who  will  tell  your  mistress  so  ?  '' 

*'  Oh  yes,  sir;  all  the  lady  passengers  are  trying  hard  to 
make  her  believe  it,  when  she  is  sensible ;  but  she  can  only 
repeat  the  words,  '  he  and  the  whole  troop  cut  to  pieces ! ' 
over  and  over  again,  as  if  she  had  no  tongue  for  anytliing 
else." 

"God  help  her  I ''  ejaculated  the  unknown. 

The  child  slept  on  peaceably,  unconscious  of  what  was^ 
passing  beneath  and  around  her. 

The  black  nurse  came  to  see  after  her,  and  to  thank  the 
stranger  for  his  kindness. 

"  The  ladies  think,  sir,  that  the  sight  of  missey  might  re- 
store her  mamma,"  she  said ;  *'  but  1  am  afraid  for  the  dear 
child.  She  is  too  weak  to  bear  any  exertion,  and  so  fond 
of  her  mamma,  that  I  think  it  would  be  her  death  if  she  saw 
her  as  she  is  now." 

This  passed  in  Hindostance. 

The  little  girl  must  have  hoard  it  in  her  sleep,  for  she  sud- 
denly aroused  herself,  and  in  a  pettish  but  authoritative 
voice  said  —  "" 

"  No,  it  would  not ;  I  will  go  to  my  mamma  directly. 
Take  me  to  mamma ;  "  and  herewith  she  began  to  cry. 

"  Oh  dear  I  dear  I  we  must  not  let  her  cry  for  the  world. 
Missey,  darling  I  don't  cry,  you  shall  come  to  your  mamma 
directly  ;  "  and,  taking  the  sickly,  spoilt  child  in  her  arms, 
the  black  woman  carried  her  down  to  the  cabin  that  had  been 
appropriated  to  their  especial  service. 

Here  two  or  three  lady-passengers  were  endeavoring  to 
comfort  Anna,  and  the  surgeon  was  still  using  restoratives, 
in  the  hope  of  calming  the  paroxysms  of  grief,  which,  with 
her  usual  impetuosity,  she  allowed  to  have  full  vent. 

'*  Mamma  1  my  own  mamma  I  "  cried  the  little  Anna  as 
the  nurse  brought  her  into  the  cabin,  *'  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Don't  cry  so,  my  own  mamma  I  "  and  she  jumped  from  the 
nurse's  arms  into  those  of  her  mother,  and  began  to  sob 
and  scream  almost  as  violently. 

"  You  will  kill  missey,  ma'am,"  said  the  servant,  in  a  tone 
of  extreme  alarm. 
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The  words  had  the  desired  effect.  In  a  moment  Anna 
rose  from  the  sofa  on  which  she  had  thrown  herself,  and 
subduing  the  rising  scream,  took  her  child  in  her  arras, 
and  begged  her  to  be  quiet  for  her  sake.  The  surgeon  told 
the  ladies  that  bethought  they  had  better  leave  them  to- 
gether for  a  short  time,  and,  giving  a*  few  directions  to  the 
nurse,  quitted  the  cabin  himself. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  mother  and  nurse  could  suc- 
ceed in  calming  the  excited  and  sobbing  child.  She  bad 
much  of  Anna's  impetuosity  of  nature,  and  she  was  danger- 
ously ill.  It  was  on  her  account  wholly  that  they  were  now 
leaving  India,  —  a  last  hope,  and  a  forlorn  one,  of  saving  her 
life.  The  other  children  had  died  at  her  age,  and  of  the 
same  complaint. '  The  affection  of  both  parents  was  cen- 
'tred  in  her,  and  all,  even  to  the  leaving  Major  Michelson  be- 
hind, must  be  sacrificed  to  her. 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  my  own  mamma  ?  "  was  the  cry  of 
the  child  as  she  gazed  into  her  mother's  swollen  and  pallid 
face,  so  changed  in  one  short  hour. 

"It  is  only  leaving  India  and  your  papa,  missey  dear," 
whispered,  the  nurse. 

'*  Then  let  us  go  back  again  directly.  Why  did  we  come 
away  ?  " 

At  last  they  succeeded  in  pacifying  her,  and  in  getting 
her  to  lie  down  on  the  sofa.  Anna  was  obliged  to  sit  on  a 
low  stool  at  her  side,  to  hold  her  hand,  and  to  lean  over  her; 
it  was  a  touching  picture.  The  child  soon  sobbed  herself  to 
rest ;  the  mother  still  watched,  motionless,  for  fear  of  dis- 
turbing her ;  her  head  resting  on  one  arm  on  the  head  of 
the  sofa,  her  eyes  bent  on  her  last,  only  hope.  Tears,  that 
she  could  not  move  to  wipe  away,  fell  on  the  child's  hair  in 
torrents,  and  made  it  wet,  as  with  the  rain  from  heaven, 
The  poor  black  servant  knelt  down  in  a  comer  of  the  cabin, 
and  said  her  simple  prayers. 

And  still  the  ship  sailed  over  a'  smooth  spa,  away  from 
sultry  India,  towards  Anna's  native  land  that  she  had  so 
often  longed  to  see. 

All  this  time  the  strange  gentleman  was  pacing  the  deck, 
turning,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  cabin  stairs,  in'  the  hope 
of  seeing  some  one  who  might  tell  him  of  Mrs.  Michelson 
and  her  child.  The  surgeon  satisfied  him  that  the  great 
shock  had  passed  away,  and  that  Anna  was  tolerably  calm, 
but  he  had  never,  he  said,  seen  such  passionate  grief. 
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There  was  an  expression  of  melancholy  in  the  stranger's 
face  as  he  turned  away  from  the  surgeon  and  went  to  look 
>ut  upon  the  broad  ocean.  It  was  a  grave,  calm  face,  and 
belonged  to  a  soldier-like  and  dignified  figure. 

More  than  a  week  passed  before  he  saw  his  little  friend 
Anna  again.  Both  she  and  her  mother  had  been  ill ;  sea- 
sickness added  to  the  grief  of  the  one,  and  the  weakness  of 
the  other  had  quite  prostrated  them,  and  the  bfack  nurse 
said  she  did  not  think  that  either  of  them  would  reach  Eng- 
land, if  some  change  for  the  better  did  not  take  place. 

At  last,  however,  one  clear,  sunshiny  afternoon,  the  child 
was  broTight  on  deck.  She  asked  at  once  for  the  kind  gen- 
tleman, who  came  to  her  from  a  group  of  passengers  with 
whom  he  had  been  conversing.  He  was  shocked  to  see  how 
much  worse  the  little  girl  looked.  A  kind  of  sofa-bed  had 
been  made  for  her  upon  deck,  by  her  nurse,  and  he  sat  down 
by  her  side.  Her  mother  had  tied  her  white  firock  and  hair 
with  black  ribbons>  and  she  said  confidentially  in  a  whis- 
per— 

"  Mamma  cries  all  day  long  ;  arid  she  has  cut  off  all  her 
beautiful  black  hair,  and  put  on  her  black  satin  gown,  and 
made  an  ugly  cap,  and  put  on  me  these  black  ribbons,  and 
they  won't  tell  me  why.     Will  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"  I  cannot,  dear,''  said  the  stranger,  looking  into  the 
wistful  little  face. 

'*  I  like  you,"  said  the  child,  putting  her  thin  hand  into 
his.  "  You  are  kind,  like  my  own  papa.  What  is  your 
name  ?  " 

"  You  may  call  me  what  you  like,"  was  the  reply. 
•    *'  Then  I  will  call  you  uncle,  because  of  my  own  Uncle 
Pynsent  that  mamma  talks  about." 

The  stranger  smiled  sadly. 

"  Missey  must  not  talk  much,  sir,"  said  the  servant. 

"  Then  I  must  read  to  her,  to  amuse  her." 

*'  Oh  yes  I  if  you  please,"  said  little  Anna,  eagerly.  The 
gentleman  went  down  to  his  cabin  and  began  to  turn  over 
his  store  of  books.  He  searched  in  vain  for  anything  that 
seemed  to  promise  amusement  to  a  child.  At  last  he  took  a 
large  Bible  in  his  hand  and  returned  to  the  deck. 

"Oh,  that  is  a  Bible  1  "  exclaimed  the  child,  with  an  air 
of  disappointment ;  "  that  is  a  Sunday  book." 

"  But  suppose  we  see  what  a  pleasant  book  it  is  for  every 
day.  Do  you  know  all  the  beautiful  stories  of  children  that 
there  are  in  that  book  ?  " 
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"No,  I  never  read  any  stories  in' it,"  said  the  chOd, 
brightening  up. 

"  And  did  no  one  never  read  them  to  you  ?  *' 

"  No ;  it  was  so  hot,  and  I  used  to  be  so  tired  on  a  Sun- 
day. Mamma  and  papa  used  to  read  it  out  loud  sometimes, 
but  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  They  told  me  that  it 
was  the  book  that  taught  us  to  be  good  and  to  go  to  heaven, 
where  m^  little  brothers  are  gone.  I  wonder  whether  I 
shall  go  to  heaven  and  see  them  again  ?  '' 

"  Yes,  if  you  are  like  the  good  people  the  Bible  tells  os 
of.'' 

"  But  I  don't  think  I  am  very  good." 

"  Then  you  must  pray  to  be  made  good ;  but  we  will  see 
what  the  Bible  says." 

The  stranger  opened  upon  the  story  of  Joseph,  always  so 
delightful  to  children.  He  did  not  read  it,  but  he  related  it, 
adding  vivid  descriptions  of  scenery  here  and  there,  or 
places,  such  as  his  knowledge  or  imagination  supplied,  and 
which  served  to  fix  the  little  girl's  attention.  He  had  evi- 
dently the  talent  of  a  story-teller  —  one  as  rare  as  useful. 
The  black  nurse,  as  well  as  the  child,  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
speaker;  and,  somewhat  to  his  annoyance,  he  soon  per- 
ceived a  little  group  of  sailors  standing  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, and  listemng  attentively.  His  audience  was  satis- 
factory, inasmuch  as  they  seemed  quite  awake  to  the  story. 
Little  Anna  was  breathless  until  Joseph  was  out  of  prison, 
at  which  part  of  the  history  her  friend  told  her  that  he 
feared  she  would  be  tired  if  she  listened  too  long  at  a  time, 
and  that  they  would  finish  it  the  following  day. 

Day  after  day  the  little  reading  party  met  on  the  deck, 
and  each  day  the  child  seemed  more  and  more  interested  in 
what  she  heard.  The  gentleman  did  not  confine  himself  to 
the  stories  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  managed  to  make  the 
parables  and  historical  portion  of  the  New  pleasant  and  in- 
telligible by  illustration  and  explanation.  The  life  and  suf- 
ferings of  our  blessed  Saviour  took  a  strong  hold  on  Annans 
mind,  and,  with  a  beautiful  faith,  she  readily  appropriated 
the  fact  that  he  had  died  for  her. 

''  Now,  mamma,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  go  to  heaven,  and 
see  my  little  brothers  again,"  she  said  one  day,  "  because 
Jesus  Christ  died  to  take  me  there." 

Her  mother  was  frightened.  She  thought  her  child  was 
surely  going  to  die,  and  almost  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to 
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the  readings.  But  little  Anna's  will  was  too  absolute  for 
this.  She  went  through,  with  tearful  eyes  and  animated 
gestures,  the  account  she  had  heard  of  our  Saviour's  suflfer- 
mgs  on  the  cross  ;  and  ended  by  saying  that  He  had  invited 
little  children  to  come  to  Him,  and  she  was  going.  She 
should  not  bo  afraid  to  go  to  Christ,  because  he  was  so. 
gentle  and  kind. 

Anna  folded  her  in  her  arms  and  wept .  over  her,  and 
entreated  her  not  to  say  such  things,  or  she  would  kill  her ; 
and  then  the  child  wept,  and  asked  her  mother  t6  come  and 
see  the  good  uncle  that  she  had  found. 

That  evening,  when  the  burning  sun  was  set,  and  the  air 
becoming  cool,  Anna  stole,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  deck 
with  her  child  and  the  nurse.  She  stood  and  watched  the 
waves  as  they  rose  around  the  ship,  and  fell  back  again  into 
the  immensity  of  ocean.  Wild  and  melancholy  thoughts 
flowed  in  with  them.  They  were  interrupted  by  Uttle 
Anna's  exclamation  of — 

"There  ho  is,  mamma!  Will  you  send  for  him?-  Oh, 
do  send  for  him  I  " 

"  As  you  like,  my  love,"  was  her  reply,  almost  heed- 
lessly. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  the  child  ;  and  she  crept  a^ay  followed 
by  her  nurse,  for,  alas  I  she  had  not  the  spring  and  elasticity 
of  childhood  to  enable  her  to  bound  towards  her  friend. 

He  had  seen  them  standing  together  at  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and,  as  if  fearful  of  intruding  upon  the  widow,  was 
about  to  dfescend  the  cabin  stairs. 

"Will  you  come  and  see  mamma?"  said  little  Anna, 
taking  his  hand. 

"  Will  you  give  her  my  card  first  of  all,  and  then  say  I 
will  come  if  she  wishes  ?  "  said  the  gentleman,  putting  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  and  drawing  out  a  card. 

Little  Anna  gave  it  to  the  nurse,  saying  — 

"  You  go  ;  I  will  stay  with  my  uncle." 

In  a  short  time  the  nurse  returned,  with  a  request  that 
the  gentleman  would  go  to  her  mistress.  He  turned  very 
pale,  but  giving  his  hand  to  little  Anna,  he  walked  towards 
her  mother. 

They  found  her  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  vessel, 

with  her  face  seaward.     Was  it  the  Anna  Burton  of  olden 

time  ?     So  pale  —  so  harassed  —  her  dark  hair  gone  —  a 

widow's  cap  making  her  look  still  paler,  —  and  her  figure 

84 
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bent  by  grief  I    The  stranger  gazed  on  her  as  he  approachei 
"  Can  it  be  f  "  he  murmured. 

"  Mamma  I  here  he  is/'  said  little  Anna,  pulling  her  dress. 

She  held  out  her  hand,  whilst  her  head  sank  down.  The 
gentleman  took  it.  Why  does  he  take  it  in  his  left  hand  f 
Alas !  why  ? 

.Ten  years'  sorrow  and  warfare  have  changed  them  both, 
Nelson  and  Anna.  It  is  a  sad  meeting:  sympathy  and 
duty  on  the  one  side,  repentance  and  grief  on  the  other. 

The  one  is  returning  home  laden  with  honors  and  re- 
spected by  all  men,  but  bereft  of  a  right  arm  and  with  shat- 
tered health;  the  other  is  returning  with  a  dying  child, 
leaving,  she  believes,  a  dead  husband  behind  her,  and  with 
a  mind  and  body  borne  down  by  affliction  :  and  thus  thej 
meet  after  all  that  had  passed  years  ago  I  How  many  each 
meetings  are  there  not  in  the  course  of  this  life  t 

It  is  now  for  Nelson  to  support  and  comfort  the  broken- 
hearted woman  who  nearly  broke  his  strong  heart  in  those 
early  days.  There  is  no  reproach  or  anger  now  in  his  voice 
or  look.  He  has  faced  death  in  many  ways  lately,  —  eye  to 
eye  in  battle,  and  tooth  to  tooth  on  the  sick  bed ;  and  he 
has  conquered  the  enemy  for  the'  present,  and  with  him  all 
old  animosities.  He  sees  in  Anna  the  Mend  of  his  youth, 
and  the  widow  of  his  friend. 

"  God  will  help  you,  Anna,"  he  says  gently,  his  manly 
voice  choked  by  an  emotion  that  has  nothing  selfish  in 
it. 

She  turned  her  large  black  eyes  full  upon  him,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

He  led  her  gently  to  the  stairs,  asking  if  he  might  come 
to  her  in  her  cabin. 

.  "  By  and  by,"  she  answered  ;  and  leaving  him  and  little 
Anna  on  deck,  she  went  to  her  cabin  followed  by  the  nurse. 

In  a  short  time  he  took  little  Anna  down,  and  told  her  to 
go  in  and  ask  whether  he  might  see  her  mamma.  He  was 
admitted.  He  seated  himself  opposite  Anna,  who  was  on  a 
sofa ;  and  the  child,  with  her  usual  sickly,  "I  am  so  tired, 
mamma  I "  lay  down  by  her  mother's  side,  and  soon  fell 
asleep.  The  interview  was  awkward  at  first,  but  Nelson^s  • 
self-possession  soon  made  it  pleasant. 

"  I  am  ordered  home,"  he  said,  "  both  because  I  am  use- 
less in  the  army  now,"  —  glancing  at  the  empty  sleeve  of 
his  coat  buttoned  up  to  his  waistcoat,  —  "  and  because  the 
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amputation  of  my  arm  left  me  so  ill  and  weak,  that  a  change 
was  absolutely  necessary.  So  I  have  looked  my  last  on 
India,  and  on  my  profession."     This  was  said  with  a  sigh. 

"  Oh  !  they  will  all  be  so  glad  to  see  you.  You  have,  at 
least,  lost  nothing  of  the  love  they  j^lways  bore  you,"  said 
Anna. 

"  I  do  not. know ;  I  am  so  altered."  * 

Anna  could  have  said,  "  You  look  better  and  handsomer 
than  ever,"  but  she  refrained.  She  had  a  great  fear  of  Nel- 
son, and  the  old  sin  against  him  was  uppermost  in  her  mind. 
She  longed  to  say  something  of  her  husband,  but  this  con- 
sciousness prevented  her.     Nelson  anticipated  her. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  gravely,  '*  you'are  wrong  to  give  full 
belief  to  any  unaccredited  reports.  We  have  all  been  killed, 
over  and  over  again,  by  sudden  reports.  I  was  once  said 
to  have  been  cut  down  in  an  engagement  with  the  Natives, 
when  I  had  actually  made  them  surrender  ito  a  man.  In  my  • 
last  battle,  where  I  lost  the  most  valuable  partn)f  myself,  I 
was  reported  dead.  You  must,  at  least,  think  imprison- 
ment or  captivity  quite  as  probable  as  death ;  and  now  there 
is  sure  to  be  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  at  least  tempo- 
rary cessation  of  hostilities." 

"Oh  I  if  I  could  think  sol"  said  Anna,  clasping  her 
hands,  and  allowing  one  c^f  the  old  gleams  of  animation  to 
shoot  from  her  eyes. 

Nelson  saw  it  and  withstood  it. 

"  We  will  hope  it,  at  least.  When  did  you  see  him 
last?" 

"  He  was  with  me  till  within  the  last  three  weeks,  arrang- 
ing everything  for  our  departure.  Then  his  regiment  was 
ordered  to  go  to  the  interior  to  help  the  —  th  Bengal  Light 
Cavalary,  and  we  were  separated  at  almost  an  hour's 
notice." 

"  And  you  were  obliged  to  sail  so  soon  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  left  me  with  the  understanding  that  I  was  on 
no  account  to  change  our  plans.  He  said  the  life  of  our 
child  depended  upon  her  going  at  once  to  England,  and 
everything  else  must  give  way  to  that.  His  return  was  un- 
certain, but  it  was  rather  expected  his  regiment  would  be 
ordered  home  shortly  after  this  expedition." 

"  You  go  direct  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  written  to  announce  our  coming." 

"  I  can  imagine  the  state  of  excitement  they  are  all  in  at 
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the  prospect  of  Beeing  joq  again.  I  did  not  say  when  I 
ahonld  retnrn,  bnt  in  a  general  waj  hinted  at  the  probabilitj 
of  its  being  soon.  I  shall  find  mj  father  mach  altered,  I 
fear.  • 

"  Jessie  says  he  is  jast  the  same  as  ever." 

'*  Do  yon  know  Aunt  Jessie  ?  ''  here  broke  in  little  Anna, 
roused  from  her  usually  slight  si  amber  by  a  sadden  noise  on 
deck. 

•*  Yes.  dear,  I  have  known  her  all  my  life,"  replied  Nelson, 
with  a  pleasanter  smile  than  we  have  seen  on  his  face  since 
he  has  been  on  board. 

"  And  do  you  love  her  as  mamma  does  ?  " 

'•  Everybody  loves  your  Aunt  Je^ie,  little  Anna,  and  I 
hope  you  will  grow  up  as  good  as  she  is." 

The  bigger  Anna  could  not  help  glancing  at  Nelson's  face 
with  some  deg^^ee  of  cariosity  as  he  said  this,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  remarised  in  it  but  a  look  of  sincerity  that 
Jessie  would  have  liked  to  see,  because  it  told  that  he  spoke 
from  his  heart. 

^*  I  fear  it  is  getting  late,  and  that  I  am  detaining  yon,'' 
said  Nelson,  rising.  "  Remember,  Anna,  we  are  very  old 
friends,  and  that  I  am  sufficiently  aged  and  sobered  to  be 
considered  your  and  little  Anna's  protector.  You  must  look 
upon  me  as  such  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  and 
let  me  save  you  all  trouble  and  harass." 

Anna  thanked  him,  and.  although  she  felt  the  strangeness 
of  their  mutual  positions,  considering  the  past,  she  did  not 
hesitate  frankly  to  accept  his  offer ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  manly  tone  and  bearing  which,  whilst  it  awed 
hef ,  convinced  her  that  she  might  trust  in  him  as  in  her 
brother. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Poor  Anna  had  great  need  of  protection  and  kindness 
during  the  remainder  of  that  weary  and  melancholy  vojagd 
and  well  was  it  for  her  that  she  had  Nelson  to  help  and 
comfort  her.     Little  Anna  grew  weaker  and  weaker  eveiy 
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day,  and  the  "  I  am  so  tired  !  "  was  repeated  so  often  that 
it  became  a  painful  reminder  of  the  precarious  state  of  her 
health.  She  did  not  suffer  any  pain,  but  seemed  to  be  liter- 
ally wasting  away.  She  was  a  perfect  shadow,  and  was 
the  object  of  pity,  son-ow,  and  affection  of  all  the  ship's 
crew  and  passengers.  No  one  but  Anna  had  a  hope  of  her 
recovery:  few  thought  she  would  live  to  reach  England. 
Fortunately  they  had  a  favorable  passage,  and  consequently 
the  sick  child  was  not  much  disturbed  by  adverse  winds  or 
storms.  As  the  ship  glided  gently  over  the  bosom  of  the 
deep,  so  her  young  spirit  seemed  to  be  quietly  gliding  away 
to  eternity.  As  she  grew  weaker,  she  became  less  restless, 
and  was  quite  happy  to  be  laid  upon  the  sofa  in  the  cabin, 
or  upon  a  temporary  bed  on  deck,  when  strong  enough, 
provided  she  had  her  mamma  or  Nelson  by  her  side.  The 
Bible  stories  and  the  kind  narrator's  patience  were  inex- 
haustible. She  took  more  and  more  pleasure  in  listening  to 
them,  and  would  generally  fall  asleep  with  her  hand  clasped 
in  her  mother's  whilst  Nelson  spoke  or  read.  He  was  so 
earnest  himself  in  what  he  did,  and  related  so  simply  and 
clearly,  that  Anna  became  also  a  gratified  and  benefited  lis- 
tener, and  wondered,  as  she  looked  at  the  shattered  soldier, 
what  power  had  converted  him  into  so  gentle  and  humble  a 
Christian. 

One  day  she  took  courage  to  ask  him  what  had  made  him 
so  well  acquainted  with  his  Bible.  He  opened  its  first  leaf 
and  showed  it  to  her.  "  Nelson  Burford,  from  his  loving 
father,"  was  written  there,  and  underneath'^he  words, 
"  Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith." 

**  Anna,"  said  Nelson,  solemnly,  "I  owe  to  my  father, 
whom  I  grievously  offended,  and  to  your  sister,  all  my  relig- 
ious impressions.  When  I  returned  to  India  last,  it  was 
with  no  very  kindly  feelings.  I  seemed  to  owe  a  grudge  to 
all  the  world,  and  my  only  wish  was  to  die  in  battle.  For- 
give me  for  speaking  plainly  :  it  is  best  for  us  both  that  you 
should  understand  me.  I  had  a  demon  within  me.  This 
mood  lasted  a  long  time,  and  I  did  not  care  to  struggle 
against  it :  I  was  morose  to  my  friends,  —  a  fiend  to  myself. 
One  day  I  was  ill,  and,  wonderful  for  me,  confined  to  my 
bed.  It  was  a  Sunday.  I  always  preserved  too  great  a 
regard  for  the  day,  and  too  vivid  a  recollection  of  early 
habits,  to  read  profane  literature  on  that  day,  therefore  took 
up  the  Bible,  a  book,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  had  not  for 
84* 
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some  time  read  much  of.     I  thought  I  would  open  it  by 
chance,  and  see  what  chapter  or  verse  would  best  suit  my 
mood.     I  opened  the  title-page,  and  read  my  father's  fav- 
orite text,  '  Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.'     I  paused  upon 
it,  and  suddenly  the  remembrance  of  the  day  when  he  gave 
me  the  Bible,  flashed  upon  me,  —  the  day  of  my  first  start 
for  India,  some  thirteen  years  before.     I  saw  his  kind  face 
and  tearful  eyes  :  I  recalled  every  word  that  he  then  uttered. 
'  Read  it,  boy,  and  never  be  ashamed  of  it.     I  have  weath- 
ered many  a  storm,  and  been  on  strange  waters,  but  have 
always  found  that  book  my  surest  compass.'     Those  were 
his  exact  words.     Suddenly  the  whole  scene  was  before 
me.     Pynsent  and  Jessie  had  come  to  see  the  last  of  me. 
There  was  my  father's  rough,  kind  face,  Pynsent's  friendly 
eyes,  and  Jessie's  sweet  smile  and  sisterly  words.     Brother 
and  sister  they  had  always  been  to  me,  and  he  a  father  to  all 
of  us.     From  that  one  day  of  sickness,  I  date  my  return  to 
my  own  natural  self,  and,  I  hope,  my  restoration  to  some- 
tlung  like  right  reason.     I  have  never  ceased  to  think  of 
those  three  friends  as  they  then  appeared  to  me.     The  in- 
termediate years  have  seemed  to  vanish,  and  I  feel  that  I, 
a  maimed  and  gray-haired  man,  shall  meet  my  father  in  hale 
middle  age,  and  those  friends  of  my  childhood  still  the  boy 
and  girl  1  left  them." 

Anna  looked  with  astonishment  upon  the  man  she  had 
always .  thought  so  unsentimental.  There  was  a  pleasant 
dreaminess  in  his  countenance  that  made  her  fancy  he  was 
even  then  calling  up  those  eariy  scenes.  She  wondered 
whether  there  were  any  affection  still  left  for  herself,  or 
whether  she,  too,  had  returned  in  his  imagination  to  the 
pert  child  of  ten,  whom  he  used  to  spoil  and  lecture  by 
turns. 

'*And  the   Bible?"   asked   little  Anna,  who  had  been 
listening  to  the  contrersation  with  closed  eyes,^  as  she  often 
.  did.     '*  Did  you  love  the  pretty  stories  as  1  love  them  now, 
and  learn  to  tell  them  so  nicely  ?  " 

"Yes,  little  Anna;  I  learnt  by  degrees  .to  love  and 
reverence  what  God  has  mercifully  taught  you  to  love  so 
young  ?  " 

"  And  how  did  Aunt  Jessie  help  you  to  be  good  ?  " 

"  By  being  good  herself,  and  so  setting  a  good  example 
to  every  one  else." 

"  And  will  you  marry  Aunt  Jessie,  uncle  ?  It  would  be 
so  nice  I  " 
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Nelson  actually  blushed,  but  there,  was  no  hesitation  in 
his  answer. 

"  Your  Aunt  Jessie  is  too  good  for  me,  little  Anna.  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  die  an  old,  lonely  bachelor." 

"  I  should  just  like  to  see  Aunt  Jessie  before  I  go  to 
heaven,  mamma.  Do  you  think  I  shall  f  The  ship  is  so 
slow,  —  so  slow  ! '' 

"  My  own  darling,  do  not  talk  sol ''  cried  Anna,  bursting 
into  tears,  and  taking  her  child  in  her  arms. 

"  The  ship  is  so  slow  —  so  slow  !  "  Oh,  how  often  were 
these  words  repeated  daring  that  sad  and  dreary  voyage  I 
How  often  did  the  melancholy  mother  pray  for  some  sudden 
wind  to  waft  the  vessel  more  swiftly  on  its  course.  It  was 
dreadful  to  watch  the  poor  child  becoming  weaker  almost 
daily,  and  to  see  nothing  but  vast  ocean  stretching  far,  far 
away  into  the  still  vaster  sky.  No  trace  of  land  anywhere  : 
no  hope  of  it  for  fifteen,  twenty,  long,  long  days  and 
nights. 

''When  shall  we  get  to  England,  uncle?"  the  wistful 
child  would  ask.  If  I  go  to  heaven  before  the  ship  gets 
there,  what  will  they  do  with  me  ?  Don't  let  them  put  me 
into  the  sea  :  lot  them  take  me  to  Fairfield.  I  don't  think  I 
could  get  to  heaven  out  of  the  deep,  deep  sea."' 

"  Oh,  my  God,  if  thou  wilt  graciously  permit  us  to  reach 
home  first !  "  became  also  the  one  prayer  of  the  mother. 
"  I  should  die,  I  am  sure  I  should  die,  if  my  child  were  to 
be  committed  to  those  roaring  waves.  Oh  I  I  am  punished 
enough  for  all  my  folly,  in  the  death  of  all  who  are  dearest 
to  me  :  add  not  this  to  my  cup,  oh,  gracious  Lord  I  " 

From  the  cabin  to  the  deck,  frqm  the  deck  to  the  cabin, 
all  day  and  night  long,  roamed  Anna,  like  one  bewildered, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  seeing  land.  Truly  she  found  no  rest 
for  the  soles  of  her  feet.  Both  crew  and  passengers  won- 
dered and  pitied ;  but  such  were  Anna's  manners  and 
appearance,  that  no  one  dared  to  express  to  her  their  feel- 
ings for  her.  Haughty  and  impetuous  still,  with  flashing 
eyes  and  prouder  step  than  of  old,  her  grief  seemed  to  awe 
rather  than  command  instant  sympathy.  Nelson  alone 
could  soothe  and  comfort.  She  turned  to  him  for  support, 
as  to  a  father  or  a  husband. 

And  he,  too,  was  always  uttering  the  same  prayer,  but  in 
calmer  words.  '*  Mercifully  grant  that  she  die  not  upon  the 
pathless  waters,"  were  the  words  of  his  heart  almost  all  day 
long. 
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The  poor  black  nurse  could  do  little  but  cry,  and  her  tears 
and  ejaculations  said  the  same  thing—  "  Not  here,  0  Lord, 
not  here ! '' 

The  kind  surgeon  could  give  little  hope  of  the  child's 
lasting  long.  '*  She  was  too  weak,"  he  said,  *'  too  far  gone 
when  she  set  out  for  England.  She  might  go  off  in  a  mo- 
ment in  her  sleep." 

Anna  had  counted  the  hours  of  those  last  ten  days.  Two 
hundred  and  forty  hours  !  Almost  every  hour  that  passed 
was  struck  off  like  a  schoolboy's  holiday-calendar. 

'*  Can  you  see  the  land  yet,  mamma  ?  "  would  be  again 
and  again  the  child's  anxious  question,  until  Nelson  en- 
treated her  to  ask  him  instead  of  her  mother,  because  it  gave 
her  such  pain. 

Never  did  shipwrecked  mariners  look  for  land  more 
ardently  than  did, those  four  watchers. 

Then  came  the.  first  adverse  wind :  within  five  days'  sail 
of  England,  and  as  good  as  a  day  lost  by  contrary  winds. 
Although  the  captain  declared  that  he  had  never  before  had 
80  prosperous  a  voyage,  and  although,  on  her  passage  to 
India,  Anna  herself  had  been  becalmed  for  two  or  three 
days,  she  thought  that  God  had  forsaken  her,  and  was  deaf* 
to  her  prayers,  on  account  of  that  one  short  delay. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Nelson  said,  "  Anna,  we  are  all  in  the 
power  of  One,  who  '  holdeth  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,'  and  can,  if  He  will,  engulf  us  all  at  one  sudden 
blast." 

"  Better,  far  better,  to  die  so,  than  for  her  to  die  here, 
and  leave  me  without  her,"  was  Anna's  reply. 

Nelson  wondered  how  the  one  sorrow  could,  apparently, 
swallow  up  the  other.  She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
loss  of  her  husband,  in  the  approaching  departure  of  that 
beloved  child. 

"  My  brother  Chatham  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you,  mammy 
dear,"  said  little  Anna,  with  that  desire  to  comfort,  that 
even  children  of  keen  affections  possess;  *'if  I  am  gone  to 
heaven,  he  will  be  at  Fairfield." 

"  He  does  not  know  me,  —  he  will  not  love  me  ;  what  is  all 
the  world  to  you,  my  own  darling  ?  " 

'*  You  love  me  very  much,  mamma,  and  I  love  you  dearly, 
dearly,  but  God  loves  us  best  of  all." 

Anna  could  only  cover  her  child's  face  with  tears,  and 
turn  away  to  moan  and  weep.     They  used  to  carry  httle 
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Anna  upon  deck,  when  the  surgeon  thought  her  strong 
enough  to  bear  it ;  and  when  there,  she  would  ask,  faintly 
to  be  turned  towards  Fairfield-;  she. would  then  fix  her  large, 
unearthly  eyes  upon  the  point  indicated  to  her,  and  would 
scarcely  remove  them  until  she  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
cabin. 

"Uncle  Pynsent  will  see  us  first,"  she  said  to  Nelson; 
**  will  he  come  to  meet  us  ?  "    ' 

"  rhave  no  doubt  he  will,  if  he  can,  my  love." 

"  Will  you  ask  him  to  let  me  go  to  Fairfield  ?  I  mean,  if 
I  do  not  go  to  heaven  first,  — you  know  what  I  mean." 

'*  \  will  do  what  you  wish,  little  Anna,  but  we  must  not 
talk  to  mamma  of  these  things :  you  know  God  will  do  what 
is  best  for  you."  • 

"  Yes.  Do  you  remember  how  Christ  raised  the  widow's 
son,  and  that  rich  man's  little  girl  ?  Perhaps  he  will  make 
me  well ;  but  I  should  as  soon  go  to  my  little  brothers,  if 
mamma  would  let  me,  and  if  1  could  only  see  Fairfield 
first." 

It  was  strange  how  the  idea  of  Fairfield  and  her  Aunt 
Jessie  haunted  the  child. 

Anna,  too,  was  always  talking  of  Jessie.  How  is  it,  that 
when  deep  sorrow  falls  upon  us,  we  always  "turn  to  the 
gentle  and  true-hearted  for  comfort  and  support,  however 
much  we  may  have  neglected  them  in  joy  ?  Not  that  Anna 
had  ever,  by  thought,  word,  or  deed,  neglected  Jessie ;  she 
loved  her  always,  but  she- knew  she  had  Jbeen  guilty  of  a 
grievous  wrong  towards  her  ;  her  only  desire  was  to  repair 
it. 

"  If  I  had  but  Jessie  with  me,"  she  would  say  to  Nelson, 
"  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  so  very,  very -wretched." 

"  Jessie  is  always  a  consoler,  Nelson  said,  with  that 
smile  which  he  only  wore  when  her  name  was  mentioned  ; 
**  but  there  is  One,  Anna,  who  will  do  more  for  us  than  any 
earthly  friend." 

•'  I  try.  Nelson,  I  try  ;  but  I  have  been  so  wilful,  so  fool- 
ish all  my  life,  that  I  cannot  go  to  Him  as  Jessie  would ; 
He  is  punishing  me  now  for  a  thousand  errors  that  only  He' 
and  my  own  heart  are  conscious  of.  If  you  only  knew  how 
I  have  irritated  and  vexed  the  kindest  and  best  of  husbands 
by  mere  vanity,  you  would  despise  me  :  yes,  I  am  punished 
deservedly." 

"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  He  chasteneth,  Anna ;  God  is 
only  bringing  you  to  Him  by  that  surest  path,  affliction." 
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Anna  had  said  rightly,  that  she  had  frequently  vexed  and 
annoyed  her  husband,  almost  beyond  endurance.  Her 
beauty  and  various  charms  had  drawn  around  her  a  crowd 
of  admirers  and  worshippers  in  India,  and  such  was  her 
innate  love  of  admiration,  that  she  had  not  been  ^ble  to 
resist  them  as  she  should.  -Flattered  and  caressed,  she  had 
too  often  forgotten  her  husband  in  the  society  of  others ; 
and,  although  never  unmindful  of  propriety  and  mere  out- 
ward decorum,  had' allowed  her  mind  to  rejoice  in  her  many 
conquests.  Chatham '  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  love 
her,  and  her  folly  had  pained  him  severely.  When  he  seri- 
ously represented  her  conduct  to  her,  she  would  laugh,  put 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  in  her  old  coaxing  way',  kiss 
him  into  good-humor  and  forgiveness.  Still,  he  felt  her 
neglect,  andicould  scarcely  believe  in  her  real  aflfection  for 
him.  It  was  not  until  they  parted,  that  they  were  fully 
|iware  how  dear  they  were  to  each  other  ;  and  it  was  then 
that  Anna,  with  the  really  generous  openness  of  her  char- 
acter, entreated  forgiveness  for  all  her  levity,  assured  him 
that  there  was  no  one  in  the  wide  world  that  she  loved  as 
she  did  him,  and  confessed  to  him  that  vanity  was  her  one 
besetting  sin,  and  had  been  ever  the  great  stumbling-block 
in  her  path  of  duty. 

But  this  last,  tardy  confession  was  but  a  small  consolation 
to  her,  when  she  reflected  that  the  generous,  brave,  and  un- 
selfish lover  and  husband  was  now  no  more ;  and  that  she 
had  been  but  an  ungrateful  and, vain  wife,  at  least  in  return 
for  all  his  devotion  and  constancy.  Where  should  she  find 
another  Chatham  ?  —  one  who  had  married  her  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  friends,  —  in  spite  of  her  many  known 
faults,  —  in  spite  of  her  position  and  circumstances  ?  Oh  I 
remorse  of  conscience,  and  agony  for  his  loss,  were  suffi- 
cient punishments  for  her  ill-conduct  to  Nelson,  she  thought, 
without  the  addition  of  the  sufferings  of  her  child,  and  the 
hourly  prospect  of  her  death. 

Through  all  these  conflicting  feelings,  —  misery  without 
consolation,  —  remorse  without  the  chance  of  proving  her 
repentance,  —  thoughts  of  the  past  without  hope  of  the 
future,  —  such  grief  as  mothers  alone  can  know  for  the 
treasure  about  to  be  removed,  —  and  a  fear  of  the  anger  of 
the  Almighty  upon  one  who  had  been  brought  up  in  His 
ways,  and  who  felt  she  had  strayed  so  far  from  them, — 
Anna's  voyage  at  last  drew  to  a  close. 

It  was  a  fine  September   afteraooni  verging  upon  the 
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evening,  when  our  friends  were,  as  usual,  upon  deck  strain- 
ing their  eyes  towards  the  point  where  England  was  sure  to 
be.  The  child  seemed  to  have  slightly  amended,  and  her 
mother  began  to  express  hopes  that,  if  she  could  but  ret^ch 
Fairfield  alive,  she  might  be  spared  to  her.  Nelson  dared 
not  to  encourage  such  hopes,  but  strove  to  turn  her  mind 
towards  the  necessity  of  resignation  to  the  dispensations 
of  a  higher  Power. 

"  How  beautiful  the  sun  is,  mamma  I ''  said  little  Anna, 
as  she  gazed  upon  the  sky ;  "it  looks  as  if  it  was  walking 
down  into  the  sea.  What  are  they  doing  at  Fairfield 
now  ? '' 

*'  Probably  gathering  in  the  harvest,  my  love." 

Nelson  and  Anna  were  side  by  side,  and  the  remembrance 
of  old  harvest-homes  at  Fairfield  suddenly  shot  through 
them  both,  and  therewith  a  vision  of  Jessie,  the  presiding 
spirit.  Nelson  seemed  to  long  to  pierce  through  that  glori- 
ous red  heaven,  to  the  Fairfield  beyond  it,  as  did  the  child,' 
who  expressed  his  thought. 

"  If  I  were  in  the  sun,  I  would  not  go  down  into  the  sea, 
but  I  would  stop  at  Fairfield.  Ah^l  what  is  that,  mamma  ? 
I  see  something  coming  between  the  sun  and  the  sea,  —  far, 
far  away.     Is  that  Fairfield  ?  " 

'*  Land  I  land  I  "  shouted  a  joyful  voice  from  some  other 
point  of  the  ship. 

"  I  have  seen  Fairfield,''  said  little  Anna,  whilst  a  sudden 
glew  overspread  her.  face  ;  but  the  excitement  was  too  much 
for  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  be  taken  down  to  the  cabin. 

All  that  night,  whilst  the  gallant  ship  was  making  rapid 
progress  athwart  the  dark  waters  towards  that  '*Land  of 
Promise,"  the  well-beloved  England,  the  child  was,  to  all 
appearance,  passing  away.  She  did  not  speak,  but  lay,  as 
in  a  soft  sleep,  scarcely  breathing.  Oh  I  who  shall  tell  the 
prayers  of  that  agonized  mother?  Should  her  child  die 
within  sight  of  land  —  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  her  broth- 
er's home  I 

No  ;  those  prayers  were  heard.  Even  whilst  she  knelt  by 
her'child's  couch,  and  seemed  to  await  her  last  breath.  Nel- 
son, who  had  been  pacing,  half  the  weary  night  through, 
upon  deck,  came  to  tell  her  that  they  were  sailing  on  the 
Thames,  and  would  soon  be  in  the  docks. 

"  Thank  God  I  "  was  all  she  said,  as  she  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears. 
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The  child  was  aroused,   and  understood  that  all  was 
right. 

"  Don't  cry,  mamma,  we  are  come  to  Fairfield,''  she  mur-  - 
mured. 

They  wrapped  her  in  shawls  and  cloaks,  and  carried  her    — rs 

upon  deck.     Way  was  instantly  made  for  this  precious  bur- 

den,  that  crew  and  passengers  had  so  long  contemplated..^B 
with  pity,  and  Nelson  was  amongst  the  first  to  touch  land,^^^  , 
followed  closely  by  Anna  and  the  nurse  bearing  the  child. 

He  looked  round  in  search  of  Pynsent.  Whose  was  thc^^ae 
anxious  face  that  suddenly  met  his  from  amongst  the  crowd  l,  f 
A  lady  standing  by  a  gentleman.  

*'  There  she  is !  "  said  the  gentleman  ;  but  the  lady  sti^C^ll 
looked  at  Nelson. 

"  Nelson  1" 

"  Jessie !  "  ^ere  soon  the  exclamations  of  the  pair,  su^^  c- 
ceeded  by  "Here  you  are,  Anna  I"  "Pynsent  I  1  am  n  ^^n 
thankful  I  "  from  the  brother  and  sister. 

Jessicand  Anna  were  once  more  in  each  other's  aims,  hmm —  at 
only  for  a  moment. 

"Take  her,  Jessie,  she  is  dying  1"  were  Anna's  fir 
words,  as  she  took,  little  Anna  from  the  nurse  and  laid  I 
slight  form  in  Jessie's  arms.     "  It  is  Aunt  Jessie,  darling 
she  added  to  the  child. 

"  Oh,  my  aunt  I "  said  the  little  one,  as  she  made  an  effiB^^rt 
to  put  her  arms  round  her  neck;  "then  we  are  come  to 

Fairfield." 

She  scarcely  opened  her  eyes,  but  was  in  a  dreamy  st  ~ate 
of  half-unconsciousness. 

Pynsent  had*  a  carriage  waiting  as  near  as  possible,  i nto 

which  he  put  Anna,  Jessie,  and  the  nurse  and  child,  and  or 
dered  them  at  once  to  Duke  Street.  Jessie  and  Nelson  -  ^ad 
not  even  shaken  hands ;  all  thought  was  for  the  child. 

Little  Anna  was  soon  laid  in  the  comfortable  bed  preptmamred 
for  her  and  her  mother.     It  was  in  vain  for  Jessie  to  ent^K^at 
her  sister  to  take  off  her  travelling-dress,  and  make  her-^setf 
comfortable :  as  long  as  the  little  girl  was  talking  inco  Mier- 
ently  of  being  at  Fairfield,  she  could  not  be  prevailed  m^Jfon 
to  quit  her  bedside. 

"Is  this  Aunt  Jessie?"  asked  the  child,  as  Jessie  1^21/ 
over  her  to  arrange  her  pillows:  "may  I  see  the  pigecww/ 
where  is  my  brother  ?  " 

"Tou  must  try  to  sleep  first,  darling/'  whispered  Awxt  < 
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Jessie,  kissing  the  wasted  cheek ;  "  you  cannot  see  anything 
until  you  have  slept." 

''Will  you  stay  here,  and  mamma,  and  uncle?  Uncle 
Nelson,  I  mean?" 

"  We  will  all  be  with  you,  my  love,  only  try  to  sleep." 

"  I  will  —  kiss  me  first ;  and  mamma  —  kiss  me  first,  and  I 
will  say  Uncle  Nelson's  prayer.  '  0  Lord,  take  care  of  thy 
little  child,  and  make  me  fit  for  heaven,  for  Christ's  sake.' 
Now  will  you  say  '  Our  Father '  ?  " 

Little  Anna  put  her  hands  together,  and  as  Jessie  knelt 
down,  and  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  her  lips  moved. 

"  Good  night,  mammy  dear.  Good  night.  Aunt  Jessie." 
And  in  a  few  minutes  the  poor  exhausted  child  was  asleep. 

As  usual,  a  nurse  1  Wliy  was  there  always  sickness 
where  Jessie  was  ?  Seated  by  the  slumbering  child  whilst 
her  sister  went  to  lie  down  on  the  sofa  in  the  next  room, 
Jessie  had  time  to  think  over  the  last  few  bewildering 
hours.  Anna  had  returned,  a  widow,  and  with  a  d3ring 
child,  accompanied  by  Nelson,  and  evidently  guarded  ten- 
derly by  him  ;  Nelson  bereft  of  his  right  arm,  and  looking 
as  if  he  had  suffered  much.  What  did  it  all  .mean  ?  or  was  it 
a  dream  ?  Anna,  too  !  So  changed  I  Such  a  wreck  of  her 
former  self  I  She  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  her  beautiful 
sister ;  such  sad  tales  had  that  miserable  voyage,  and  the 
loss  of  her  hair,  told  on  her  personal  appearance.  About 
midnight,  Jessie  was  aroused  from  her  painful  meditations 
by  the  wandering  words  of  little  Anna.  She  seemed  to  be 
either  dreaming,  or  pursuing  the  train  of  thought  begun  in 
a  dream. 

"  What  pretty  flowers  1  let  me  see  the  harvest-home, 
mamma.  Aunt  Jessie,  may  I  feed  the  pigeons  I  Where 
are  all  the  rest  ?  I  want  to  see  little  brother,  and  Uncle 
Pynsent." 

Jessie,  perceiving  that  she  was  awake,  rang  the  bell  for 
her  brother,  and  went  still  nearer  to  her.  She  put  out  her 
hand, 

"  Fairfield  is  very  pretty ;  it  must  be  like  heaven  ?  " 

Here  Pynsent  came. 

"  Here  is  Uncle  Pynsent,  my  love,"  said  Jessie. 

The  child  smiled.  Pynsent  felt  her  pulse,  and  looked 
steadfastly  into  her  eyes. 

"  You  had  better  call  Anna,"  he  said  ;  "  she  is  sinking. 
I  will  get  her  something  to  take,  but  this  cannot  last." 
85 
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"  Where  is  Uncle  Nelson  ?  "  asked  the  sufferer. 

"  I  will  bring  him,"  replied  Pynsent,  gently. 

He  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where  Anna  was  asleep 
on  the  sofa." 

"  Anna,"  he  said,  gently  awaking  her,  "  I  am  afraid  your 
little  one  is  worse.  She  has  just  awoke,  and  perhaps  yoa 
had  better  go  to  her.  It  seems  a  great  mercy  that  she 
should  be  permitted  to  come  here,  does  it  not,  my  dear 
sister  ?  " 

*'  I  know  —  I  know  what  you  mean  I  "  shrieked  Anna; 
"  she  is  dying —  she  cannot  be  saved  I  " 

''Hush,  Anna!  All  depends  on  her  being  kept  quiet, 
and  having  no  excitement." 

Anna  threw  herself  for  a  moment  on  her  brother's  neck. 

"Oh,  Pynsent,  pity  me  I  I  am  so  wretched, —  w 
wretched  I     Lonely,  lonely,  heart-broken  I  " 

Pynsent  embraced  her  tenderly. 

''.My  own  Anna,   my  dear  sister,"   he    said   lovingly, ' 
"  remember  you  have  brothers  and  a  sister,  and  a  beautiftil 
child  still  left  you.     For  all  our  sakes  try  to  compose  jonr- 
self." 

"Mamma,  my  own  mammal"  was  heard  through  the 
folding-doors. 

Little  Anna  had  heard  her  mother  weep.  Anna  went  to 
her,  and  Pynsent  went  down  stairs,  whence  he  returned 
with  a  soothing-draught,  and  accompanied  by  Nelson. 

Jessie  had  been  giving  little  Anna  food,  and  was  seated 
on  the  bed,  supporting  her  in  her  arms. 

Anna  was  kneeling  on  the  other  side. 

"  Uncle,  said  the  child  to  Nelson,  "  I  have  got  Aunt 
Jessie,  and  I  shall  go  to  heaven  from  Fairfield.  Will  you 
tell  me  about  the  little  children  and  Jesus  Christ  ?  " 

Nelson  went  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  opposite  Jessie ;  and 
bending  over  the  child,  said  slowly,  "  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

"  Mamma,  may  I  go  to  Jesus  Christ?  "  said  little  Amu 
to  her  mother,  whose  hand  she  held,  and  who  in  reply  could 
only  bury  her  face  in  the  bedclothes  to  check  her  sobs. 

Nelson'went  on  gently  whispering  to  the  child  of  the  love 
of  Christ  for  His  children,  his  tender  lambs  ;  and  she,  with 
a  quiet  smile,  leant  back  on  Jessie's  shoulder,  and  feU 
asleep.  Was  it  sleep  or  death  ?  They  could  not  tell.  Kel- 
son helped  to  support  her ;  and  thus,  between  Jessie  and 
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him,  Anna's  child  went  away  from  this  world,  and  was 
borne  by  angels  to  Him  who  "  gathereth  the  lambs  in  His 
arms." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Mb.  Michelson  has  returned  once  more  to  the  Hall.  He 
is  again  pacing  the  large  dining-room,  and  looks  morose  and 
unhappy.  A  report  has  reached  him  that  his  son  is  dead, 
and  that  his  widow  has  arrived  at  Fairfield,  accompanying 
the  remains  of  her  little  child,  his  grandchild.  The  Indian 
mail  containing  the  official  account  of  the  battle  that  Anna 
and  Nelson  had  heard  named  so  unfortunately,  is  not  due  for 
a  week,  and  he  must  remain  in  a  state  of  suspense  during 
that  period.  Suspense  it  may  scarcely  be  called,  as  the  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  his  son,  as  received  by  him,  wad 
positive :  still,  he  awaits  the  mail  with  a  kind  of  anxious 
.  di*ead.  \ 

Did  Mr.  Michelson  care  for  his  son?  It  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer.  He  certainly  cared  little  for  him  when 
living ;  but  now  that  he  is  dead  he  would  give  much  to  re- 
call him  to  life.  Age,  as  it  will  do,  in  spite  of  our  best  ef- 
forts, is  creeping  on  Mr.  Michelson.  There  are  wrinkles 
around  his  eyes  and  mouth ;  his  hair  is  gray,  his  gait  less 
erect.  Since  that  sudden  attack  in  the  Royal  Academy,  he 
has  a  less  assured  step  ;  and  as  he  walks  impatiently  up  and 
down  the  room,  a  nervous  halt  is  perceptible.  Worse  than 
all  this,  he  is  alone  in  the  world.  Ah !  there  is  the  secret  of 
his  uneasiness.  Selfishness  is  at  the  root.  He  knows  that 
the  friends  who  have  flattered  him,  the  arts  that  he  has  pat- 
ronized, the  paintings  and  statues  he  has  collected,  the  prop- 
erty he  is  master  of,  wUl  stand  him  in  small  stead  when  the 
paralysis,  that  is  haunting  him  like  a  spectre,  shall  come 
upon  him,  and  perhaps  chain  him  to  one  spot,  a  helpless  be- 
ing for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  feels  a  pain  and  ten- 
sion in  one  sinew  of  his  right  side,  that  makes  him  stamp  on 
the  floor  with  impotent  anger  as  he  moves  to  and  fro.  He 
knows  that  he  parted  from  his  only  son  in  wrath,  —  that  he 
never  did  his  duty  by  him,  —  that  he  was  jealous  of  him,  and 
giad  of  any  excuse  to  renounce  him ;  and  now  that  it  is  too 
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« 
late,  he  wishes  that  he  had  treated  him  more  kindly,  so  as  toe: 
have  the  remembrance,  at  least,  of  having  seen  him  last  it3 
peace. 

When  death  has  separated  two  people  forever,  it  is  a  mia^ 
erable  reflection  to  the  survivor  that  their  last  words  wer^^ 
littered  in  anger,  and  that  those  words  can  neither  be  aton^^^ 
for  nor  recalled.     Mr.  Michelson  begins  to  think  of  the  e:^ 
cellence  of  the  Christian  precept,  'i  Love  all  men  as  bretiH 
ren,"  and  to  feel  that  if  it  were  acted  upon  in  this  life,  the^M 
would  not  be  so  many  heavy  burdens  of  remorse  to  wei^g 
down  the  soul  in  her  passage  to  the  next.     He  sudden 
glances  up,  and  sees  that  he  is  facing  the  picture  of  a  ^^ 
pale  lady :   it  is  the  portrait  of  his  wife.     The  melancho^ 
faca  looks  reproachfully  at  him,  and  seems  to  say,  "  Y   ^^ 
have  killed  me,  and  ruined  my  child."     He  cannot  bear  fh-^m 
mute  rebuke,  so  he  walks  into  the  hall  impatiently,  s^^ia 
thence  into  the  drawing-room.     There  have  been  liung^     i 
conspicuous    positions,   the    pictures    he    last    purchas^c 
"  Sedgemoor  after  the  Fight/'  and  "Lear  and  Cordelisa.^ 
The  first  object  he  sees  is  the  pale  and  sweet  Cordelia  b^  'wid 
ing  over  the  kneeling  father.     Oh  that  face,  which  haii.:Mit( 
him  in  his  dreams  I     H«  turns  from  it,  and  sees  the  yov^JU^ 
child  on  the  battle-field,  kneeling  by  her  dead  parent.      JE?- 
erywhere  filial  tenderness  I     How  did  he  ever  strive  to  f3^m 
the  affection  of  fits  child,  so  as  to  demand  a  return  of  love 
for  love  ?    Whose  love  had  hi  ever  won  ?    Yes,  there  '^ras 
one  who  had  loved  him  :  where  was  she  ?     Again  he  txirag 
with  an  air  of  terror  to  the  Cordelia.     It  seems  that  the 
second  look  is  even  more  trying  than  the  first,  for  he  pate 
his  hand  on  his  forehead,  and  hurries  out  of  the  room.     Eis 
house  has  become  haunted ;  he  has  not  been  here  a  week, 
and  he  cannot  remain. 

He  walks  into  the  shrubbery,  and  there  falls  on  his  ear  the 
heavy  toll  of  the  death-bell  from  the  little  church :  it  has 
been  sounding  sadly  all  the  morning,  at  regular  intervals  of 
a  minute,  but  he  has  been  hitherto  so  wrapt  in  his  own  re- 
flections that  he  has  not  heard  it.     At  the  end  of  the  path 
in  which  he  is  now  walking  there  is  a  small  iron  gate  be* 
tween  the  shrubbery  and  churchyard.     He  pursues  his  way 
towards  it,  thoughtlessly,  the  heavy  knell  sounding  forth 
again  as  he  reaches  it.      He  pauses,  and   looks  into  the 
churchyard.     The  venerable  church  seems  to  reproach  him 
for  time  misspent ;  the  toll  of  the  bell  sinks  into  his  heart 
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le  lead :  yet  the  scene  is  cheerful.  The  bright  autumn 
n  is  drawing  the  few  remaining  dcwdrops  from  the  quiet 
•avcs,  and  glancing  through  the  thick  yew-trees ;  beyond, 
e  wood  is  turning  red  and  yellow  in  its  change  from  youth 

age,  and  the  sun  is  sporting  on  its  mellow  face.  There 
e  human  objects  of  interest,  also,  in  the  graveyard  :  young 
lildren,  seated  upon  the  wall,  and  lounging  on  the  gate, 
oking  towards  the  road  without,  as  if  in  expectation  of 
imething;  the  sexton,  with  a  grave  face,  spade  in  hand; 
e  clerk,  suddenly  emerging  from  the  porch,  reconnoitring, 
id  again  disappearing  within  the  church.  Mr.  Michelson  s 
ance  follows  the  sexton,  as  he  walks  towards  the  wecping- 
illow  that  falls  over  the  tomb  of  many  generations  of  Bur- 
>ns.  He  sees  that  the  iron  railings  and  the  vault  are  both 
Dened,  and  ho  remembers  that  the  remains  of  his  little 
randchild  have  been  brought  to  Fairfield,  and  are,  probably, 
)out  to  be  interred.  Suddenly  there  is  a  movement  amongst 
le  children ;  the  clerk  appears  and  disappears,  and  imme- 
iately  the  clergyman,  in  his  white  surplice,  walks  towards 
le  churchyard-gate.  Mr.  Michelson  feels*  impelled  to  re- 
ain,  he  knows  not  why.  He  buries  himself  amongst  the 
irubs,  close  to  the  open  vault,  where  he  can  see  without 
3ing  seen,  and,  unknown  to  all,  attends  his  grandchild's 
meral.  He  almost  fancies  that  it  must  be  his  son's,  his 
3art  beats  so  convulsively,  and  his  knees  tremble  so  much, 
he  sound  of  many  wheels,  slow  and  heavy,  is  heard  com- 
g  up  the  road.  He  cannot  see  the  carriages,  but  in  a  few 
inutes  he  sees,  above  the  churchyard-wall,  six  nodding 
hite  plumes,  surmounting  the  black  top  of  a  hearse.  Soon 
le  hearse  disappears,  and  a  mourning-coach  replaces  it, 
len  two  carriages ;  the  rest  does  not  come  near  enough  to 
J  visible  to  him. 

"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,''  strikes  upon  his  ear, 
I  the  priest  turns  and  walks  slowly  up  the  path  to  the 
llage  church.  Is  it  a  funeral  or  a  bridal  that  follows  him  ? 
Lx  young  girls,  dressed  in  white,  with  white  silk  hoods 
id  scarfs,  bearing  some  silken  and  glistening  thing 
jtween  them,  move  up  the  path.  Surely,  the  grandsire's 
3art  whispers,  death  never  looked  like  that  I  There  can 
3  no  black  coffin  under  so  white  a  pall  I  Look  again,  and 
ou  will  see.  A  tall  lady,  in  the  deepest  of  weeds,  leaning 
a  a  gentleman,  who  can  scarcely  support  her  :  that  heart 
hispers  again,  the  mother  and  her  brother.  Another  lady 
S5» 
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and  a  little  boy.  Oh,  the  tell-tale  heart :  it  recognizes  foi^ 
the  first  time  a  grandson  in  the  child  who  walks  with  a  timiS 
step,  by  the  side  of  his  aunt ;  the  next  sombre  pair  it  doe^ 
not  know,  —  the  artist  and  his  young  wife ;  then  those  twca 
brothers,  whose  presence  is  a  mute  reprpach,  — men  of  hbm 
own  age,  who  have  followed  their  granduiece,  his  grandH 
child,  to  her  early  grave,  whilst  he  is  hiding,  like  a  culpritfl 
and  watching.  Uncle  Timothy  leans  on  his  brother,  an*  . 
both  grieve,  more  for  the  living  mother,  than  for  her  child  i^fi 
heaven.  Captain  Burford  leans  on  the  arm  of  hia  son,  who^r- 
he  has  been  allowed  to  welcome  back  from  that  Indian  w^^h 
fare,  in  love  and  hongr ;  whilst  his  only  child,  fallen  in  tk^ 
same  strife,  knew  that  his  parent  would  shed  no  tears  ov  — 
his  fate.  Even  the  tears  of  the  black  nurse,  and  the  gra\^= 
sorrowful  air  of  her  follow-servant,  reprove  the  worlc^H 
man,  who  was  never  known  to  weep  for  dead  or  livinz^ 
The  very  servants  and  laborers  that  close  the  sad  processiczz: 
wear  decent  mourning  clothes,  and  melancholy  fant  -■ 
whilst  he,  the  father  and  grandfather,  does  not  min^^ig 
amongst  the  mo\irners,  who  are  about  to  commit  a  Mich^w 
son  to  the  tomb  of  the  Burtons. 

The  little  coffin,  its  bearers,  and  attendant  mourners,      sa 
now  in  the  church,  where  the  priest  is  reading  the  solc^m 
and  beautiful  burial-service.     Mr.  Michelson  is  still  roc^  tec 
amongst  those  evergreens,  as  if  he  could  not  move  from     ti« 
spot ;  once  or  twice  he  msikes  an  effort  to  leave,  but  s  c:>2&6 
power,  stronger  than  himself,  restrains  him.     Oh!  whs^t  a 
world  of  thoughts  rush  through  his  mind  during  the  ftliort 
space  that  elapses  before  the  funeral  train  again  issues  'Grom 
tne  church  I     The  conscience  of  the  strong  man  is  awakened, 
and,  like  Adam  in  Paradise,  he  knows  not  where  to  flee  to 
hide  from  the  anger  that  he  knows  he  has  deserved. 

Again  the  six  white  figures  appear,  bearing  the  gleaiii% 
pall ;  again  the  dark  procession  is  formed  behind.  As  they 
approach  the  grave,  the  strong  heart  beats  more  and  more; 
the  words  of  the  man  of  God  thrill  through  it.  "  In  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death :  of  whom  may  we  seek  for  « 
succor  but  of  Thee,  0  Lord,  who  for  our  sins  art  justly  dis- 
pleased ? '' 

"  Oh !  the  smothered  sob  that  bursts  from  the  mother,  as 
she  leans  over  the  vault  as  her  child  is  lowered  into  it » 
deeper  and  deeper,  audible  aiid  more  audible,  as  the  &ili0jS 
eigrth  echoes  upon  the  coffin.     Parted  now,  forever  in  tbi^ 
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world  I     Mr.  Michelson  cannot  bear  it ;  he  covers  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  they  are  moistened  —  with  tears  f 

Every  word  of  the  concluding  portion  of  the  service  sinks 
into  that  awakened  heart  with  power.  The  hope  of  resur- 
rection, —  the  joy  of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord,  —  the 
prayers  for  the  conversion  of  the  living, — the  belief  in 
Christ  the  Saviour,  and  the  concluding  blessing,  —  all  make 
an  impression  that  has  never  before  been  made.  He  finds 
himself  repeating  the  words  of  the  priest,  and  joining  aloud 
in  the  last  "  Amen,''  when  a  shriek,  suppressed  till  now, 
breaks  on  his  ear,  and  he  sees  Anna  fall,  insensible,  into  thQ 
arms  of  her  brother.  There  is  an  immediate  movement 
amongst  the  mourners,  who  surround  the  stricken  mother. 
Pynsent's  face  is  ashy  pale,  as  he  motions  them  awa3%  and 
whispers  to  his  uncle.  Mr.  Michelson  tjiinks  there  must  bo 
•something  worse  than  a  mere  fainting  fit,  as  the  clergyman 
and  clerk  look  equally  alarmed,  and  all  appear  to  be  for  the 
moment  stunned,  by  the  occurrence.  White  hankerchiefs, 
already  saturated  with  tears,  are  presented  to  Pynsent,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  Mr.  Michelson  sees  one  covered  with 
blood,  and  hears  the  words,  '*  It  would  be  death  to  take 
her  home."  v 

It  is  the  impulse  of  the  moment;  for  once  a  heaven- 
inspired  one,  where  delay  or  thought  might  be  ruin  ;  —  Mr. 
Michelson  is  in  the  midst  of  the  terrified  group.  , 

"  Follow  me,  follow  me  I  Come  to  my  house  ;  bring  her 
to  the  Hall,"  he  exclaims,  in  a  manner  so  authoritative  that 
not  even  Pynsent  resists. 

Impelled  by  the  movement  and  action,  they  all  follow 
Mr.  Michelson  instinctively,  as  he  assists  Pynsent  in  sup- 
porting Anna,  and  leads  the  way  through  the  shrubbery. 
Mr.  Michelson  looks  upon  the  face  of  her  whom  he  had  last 
seen  in  all  the  brightness  of  youth  and  beauty,  in  the  very 
house  to  which  he  is  now  bearing  her.  This  is  her  second 
visit  to  her  husband's  natural  home.  Pale,  bleeding,  life- 
less, in  the  weeds  of  widowhood,  he  beholds  her  now. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  asks  of  Pynsent  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"She  has  burst  a  bloodvessel.     She  would  attend  her* 
childjs  funeral,  and  this  is  the  consequence  of  the  violent 
outburst  of  long-controlled  agony." 

They  reach  the  door ;  Mr.  Michelson  rings  violently. 

"  Send  the  housekeeper  to  my  room,  and  show  the  rest  to 
the  drawing-room,"  he  says,  as  a  servant  appears. 
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"  Up  stairs,  at  once,  I  suppose  f  "  he  asks  of  Pjnsent. 

"  Thank  you,  it  will  be  best." 

They  carry  their  lifeless  burden  up  the  broad  staircase  to 
the  corridor. 

"  My  room  is  the  only  one  ready,"  says  Mr.  Michelson. 

They  take  her  to  a  magnificent. apartment,  and  lay  her 
on  the  bed.  Uncle  Timothy,  slightly  aided  by  Tiny  and 
Jessie,  enters  after  them.     The  housekeeper  appears. 

**  See  that  everything  is  done,  instantly,  for  the  relief  o^ 
this  lady,"  says  Mr.  Michelson.     "  Miss  Burton,  you  wilL 
consider  this  house  entirely  at  the  service  of  your  sister  and> 
her  friends,"  he  adds,  addressing  Jessie,  whom  he  recog- 
nizes now  that  her  veil  is  withdrawn. 

Tears  gush  from  Jessie's  eyes ;  she  cannot  speak,  but  shd 
holds  out  her  hand  in  token  of  gratitude.     Mr.  Michelson 
takes  it,  and  for  ther^first  time  there  is  sympathy  between . 
those  two  most  adverse  natures,  thanks  to  the  power  of  hu- 
man kindness. 

Mr.  Michelson  is  about  to.  leave  the  room,  and  glances 
once  more  at  the  bed.  Whom  does  he  see  holding  a  hand- 
kerchief to  the  lips  of  Anna?  The  original  of  his  Cordelia? 
The  fair,  sad  face  that  has  haunted  him  day  and  night? 
Tiny's  bonnet  is  thrown  off,  and,  as  she  leans  over  Anna; 
her  attitude  and  expression  are  those  of  the  picture.  Mr. 
Michelson  staggers  out  of  the  room,  and  a  sudden  giddiness 
comes  over  him ;  he  holds  by  the  banisters,  and  happily  re- 
covers himself. 

Half-Vjray  up  the  stairs  stands,  in  uncertainty,  a  child ;  he 
sees  Mr.  Michelson,  and  with  a  bold,  straightforward  air 
advances  towards  him.  Grandfather  and  grandchild  face 
each  other  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

"  How  is  my  mamma  ?  and  where  is  Aunt  Jessie  ?  '*  asks 
the  boy,  quickly. 

"  Come  here,  and  I  will  tell  you,"  replies  Mr.  Michelson, 
opening  the  door  of  a  dressing-room.  Pale  and  exhausted, 
he  sits  down  to  recover  himself. 

"  You  said  you  would  tell  me  how  my  mamma  is ;  uid 
where  my  Aunt  Jessie  is,"  repeated  the  child,  standing  in 
the  doorway. 

'*  Your  mamma  is  very  ill,  and  your  aunt  is  with  her." 

"  Will  it  make  aunty  sick  to  see  mamma  bleeding  so?" 
asked  the  child,  turning  pale. 

"  No,  certainly  not.  Come  here,  sir  ;  what  is  your 
name  ?  " 
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*'  I  shan't  tell  you,  —  I  donHIike  you." 

"  Why  do  you  not  like  me  ?  " 

"  Because  you  don't  like  my  papa  and  mamma,  and  turned 
them  out  of  your  house." 

**  Who  told  you  that  ?  "  Mr.  Michelson's  pale  face  grew 
crimson. 

*'  Dinah  said  so,  and  old  Will :  and  they  said,  I  ought  to 
have  Michelson  Hall,  some  day,  if  I  had  my  rights."  The 
handsome  black  eyes  of  the  boy  seemed  to  flash  through  tho 
old  man. 

"Did  any  one  else,  —  did  your  uncles  or  aunts  tell  you 
the  same?" 

"No;  but  I  heard  Aunt  Betsey  tell  Uncle  James  once, 
that  it  was  a  shame  you  did  nothing  for  me.  But  I  don't 
want  any  one  to  do  for  me.  Aunt  Jessie  is  my  real  mamma 
and  papa  both ;  Captain  Burford  says  so,  —  only  now  my 
other  mamma  is  come  from  India,  and  I  love  her  too." 

"  How  did  you  know  me  ?     When  did  ^ou  see  me  ?  " 

"I  never  saw  you  before,  but  I  heard  them  call  you  Mr. 
Michelson  just  now,  and  you  are  my  grandfather." 

"  And  you  cannot  like  your  grandfather?  "  Mr.  Michel- 
son's  voice  trembled ;  the  boy  perceived  it,  and  grew  less 
bold. 

"  I  donH  know,  — I  don't  like  any  one  who  hates  my  papa 
and  manmia,  and  Aunt  Jessie." 

"  But  supposing  1  did  not  hate  them  ?  "  i 

"  Will  you  promise  not  to  hurt  my  mamma  and  Aunt  Jes- 
sie, or  turn  them  out  of  your  house  ?  " 

"  Yes  J  they  are  going  to  stay  here  until  your  mamma  is 
better." 

"  But  my  poor  papa,  that  they  say  is  dead  away  oflf  in 
India,  —  you  hate  him.  Do  you  know  Aunt  Jessie  says  that 
the  Bible  tells  us  not  to  hate  any  one,  not  even  our  ene- 
mies ?  " 

"  But  you  hate  me." 

"  No,  I  don't  hate  you ;  but  I  don't  like  you.  If  you 
will  try  to  love  my  papa,  I  will  try  to  love  you.  I  should 
like  to  go  and  fight  those  Indians,  and  kill  them,  for  killing 
my  papa.     Will  you  love  my  papa  ?  " 

"  Would  to  God  I  had  loved  him  when  he  was  able  to 
return  my  love  I  " 

Mr.  Michelson  groaned  aloud,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands. 
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The  boy  left  his  post  in  the  doorway,  and  went  towards 
him.  He  looked  at  him  for  a  few  moments,  then  gently 
touching  his  hands,  said  — 

'*  Don^t  cry,  please  don't.  If  you  are  sorry.  Aunt  JesBia 
says  —  really  sorry  —  God  will  forgive  you.  And  1  will 
love  you,  bec'iause  you. don't  hate  my  papa  and  mamma  any 
longer.  And  perhaps  my  papa  may  come  back.  Colonel 
Burford  says  that  it  is  not  certain  that  the  Indians  killed 
himi  I  heard  him  say  so.  Do  you  know.  Colonel  Burford 
has  only  one  arm  ?  And  he  has  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  but- 
toned up,  just  like  the  picture  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  it  looks 
80  funny  I " 

This  trar)6ition,  fron;  his  son's  death  to  Colonel  Burford's 
one  arm,  made  Mr.  Michelson  smile.  He  looked  at  the  boy: 
he  was  very  like  Chatham ;  the  same  fine,  open  face,  and  at^ 
tractive  manner.    . 

"  Then  you  will  try  not  to  hate  your  grandfather  ?  " 

Mr.  Michelson  put  out  his  hand.     The  boy  still  hesitated. 

"  You  did  not  say  you  would  love  my  papa  and  mamma. 
You  only  said  you  wished  you  had  loved  them." 

"I  will  try,  I  will  try." 

"  Then  I  will  try  to  love  you." 

The  child  put  his  hand  into  his  grandfather's,  who  drew 
him  towards  him,  put  his  other  hand  on  his  head,  and  shejl 
genuine  tears. 

"  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  my  name  is,"  said  the  child, 
with  a  sudden  start;  "it  is  Pynsent  Chatham  Michelson; 
but  they  call  me  Chatham,  because  it  was  my  papa's  name." 

"  Will  you  come  and  live  with  me  ?  " 

"  No,  I  cannot  go  away  from  Aunt  Jessie ;  but  I  will 
come  and  see  you,  if  she  will  let  me." 

The  door  of  the  room  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a  derraDt 
appeared. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  to  prepare  luncheon  ;  and  James  wants  to 
know  what  horse  he  is  to  ride." 

'*  Of  course  you  will  prepare  lunchegn,  and  let  James  ride 
the  fastest  horse." 

Mr.  Michelson  was  recalled  to  his  position  as  master  of 
the  house,  and,  taking  little  Chatham  by  the  hand,  went 
downstairs.  He  saw  the  different  carriages  waiting  at  the 
door.  All  the  house  was  in  confusion.  Servants  were  bnat- 
ling  about,  and  the  groom  was  just  starting  for  meficine. 
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Captain  Burford  and  Uncle  James  were  impatiently  pacing 
the  hall,  waiting  for  intelligence.  Nelson  and  Charles  were 
in  the  drawing-room.  Captain  Burford  touched  Uncle 
James,  as  he  saw  Mr.  Michel  son  coming  downstairs,  lead- 
ing Chatham.     '*  Wonders  will  never  cease,"  he  muttered. 

"  This  is  very  good  of  you,  Michelson,''  said  Captain  Bur- 
ford, as  he  shook  Mr.  Michelson's  hand  with  all  his  heart. 
"  Confound  it  I  if  it  had  only  been  under  more  happy  cir- 
cumstances, this  is  just  as  it  should  be.  That  poor  girl^was 
half  dead  before  she  started  ;  but,  hang  it  I  she  has  the  old 
spirit  in  her  still,  and  she  would  follow  her  child,  say  what 
we  would.  Of  course  this  brought  the  other  women,  who 
are  ^11  better  out  of  the  way  at  such  a  time.'' 

"  We  were  waiting  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Michelson,''  said 
Uncle  James,  in  a  trembling  voice,  '*  before  we  took  our 
leave.'' 

**  Do  not  think  of  going  until  we  hear  she  is  better,"  said 
Mr.  Michel  son. 

"  My  wife  will  be  uneasy,"  said  Uncle  James. 

"Oh  1  Aunt  Betsey  will  survive  it,"  growled  the  Cap- 
tain ;  "  besides,  she  has  Mrs.  Colville  and  Mrs.  Egerton 
with  her.  I  told  old  Will  to,  go  and  tell  them  what  had 
happened." 

Mr.  Michelson  rang  the  bell. 

"  Put  up  the  horses  for  the  present,"  he  said  to  the  ser- 
vant ;  and  the  carriages  drove  off. 

Pynseut  appeared  from  upstairs,  looking  very  pale. 

*'  Is  the  man  gone  ?  "  he  asked.  "  We  can  do  nothing 
until  the  remedies  come." 

He  came  downstairs,  and  fonnd  himself  opposite  Mr. 
Michelson.  Each  had  a  decided  natural  antipathy  for  the 
othe^;  neither  knew  what  to  say. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  began  Pynsent  in  measured 
terms,  "for  your  kindness.  I  scarcely  know  when  my 
sister  may  be  able  to  be  removed  with  safety  :  she  is  very 
dangerously  ill.     Still,  we  cannot  trespass  —  " 

"  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  not  name  the  subject,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Michelson,  majestically.  "I  have  to  thank  you,  also, 
for  a  favor  done  me  when  I  was  taken  ill  in  the  Royal  Acade- 
my :  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  return  it  in  kind." 

"  There  I  there  I  "  broke  in  Captain  Burford.  "  Let  by- 
gones be  bygones ;  shake  hands  and  be  friends." 

The  worthy  Captain's  well-meant  interference  only  in- 
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creased  the  stiffness,  and  he  walked  into  the  drawing  room, 
muttering  **  Pshaw  I ''  and  consoling  himself  with  his  favor? 
ite  aphorism,  '"'Twill  be  ail  the  same  a  hundred  years 
hence/  I  suppose." 

Nelson  and  Charles  appeared.  _ 

"  How  is  Anna  ?  —  how  is  she  ?  "  they  asked  simultane^ 
ously. 

*'  She  is  very  ill.  She  is  recovering  consciousness,  bufe 
the  li^eeding  continues :  we  are  afraid  it  will  prove  from  th^ 
lungs." 

"  1  beg,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Michelson,  "  that  you  will  consid* 
er  this  house  as  the  home  of — of — my  —  my  son's  wife,'* 
making  an  effort  to  speak  calmly,  *'  As  such,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  her  remaining." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Pynsent,  frankly ;  ''now  I  can 
gladly  offer  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  and  accept  willingly  of  al^  your  hospitality."  ' 

He  waited  for  Mr.  Michelson  to  make  the  advance,  but 
still  the  right  hands  did  not  join. 

"Won't  you  shake  hands  with  my  Uncle  Pynsent?" 
said  little  Chatham  ;  "  then  I  wqn't  love  you  any  more;" 
and  immediately  walked  over  to  his  uncle. 

Every  one  smiled  involuntarily  at  the  air  of  pride  and  im- 
portance assumed  by  the  boy ;  still,  it  had  its  effect.  Mr. 
Michelson  held  out  his  hand,  and  the  heads  of  the  adverse 
houses  of  Michelson  and  Burton,  were,  to  all  appearance, 
reconciled. 

Pynsent  returned  at  once  to  Anna.  The  rest,  full  of  anxi- 
ety, went  into  the  drawing-room.  Conversation  flagged: 
in  spite  of  the  attempt  at  cordiality,  the  ice  was  not 
thawed. 

At  last,  Mr.  Michelson  and  Charles  got  into  a  genuine 
discussion  on  painting.  They  were  not  unfeeling,  but 
people  must  talk  of  something  when  even  life  is  at  stake ; 
and  Mr.  Michelson' s  feelings  not  being  so  deeply  interested 
in  Anna  as  to  preclude  his  thinking  of  other  matters,  he 
introduced  the  subject  most  agreeable  to  himself  and  dear- 
est to  Charies.  They  had  gone  through  much  of  the  Art 
gossip  of  the  year,  before  Mr.  Michelson  ventured  to  intro- 
duce the  point  he  had  been  aiming  at  from  the  first. 

"  It  was  strange  that  I  should  have  purchased  your  pic- 
tures without  knowing  that  the  artist  was  a  near  neighbor 
until  afterwards,"  he  began. 

Charles  bowed. 
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"  I  confess  I  was  first  taken  by  the  female  figures  in  each 
picture.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  by  rivals  and  ama- 
teurs that  your  Cordelia  is  the  finest  impersonation  of 
Shatkespeare's  idea  ever  painted." 

"It  is  a  portrait/'  said  Charles,  coloring  with  pleasure, 
"  and  owes  whatever  merit  it  may  have  to  the  original/' 

"  May  I  ask  who  the  original  was  ?  ''  asked  Mr.  Michel- 
son. 

"She  is  my  wife,"  said  Charles,  proudly,  "  and  herself 
painted  the  head  of  King  Lear." 

"  She  must  be  a  wonderful  creature,"  said  Mr.  Michelson, 
feeling  that  here  he  could  probe  no  further.  "  And  the 
child:"  pointing  to  the  picture  of  the  Battle  ;  " I  seem  to 
recognize  her.     Is  that  also  a  portrait  ?  " 

"  You  may  remember  a  little  girl  you  once  saw  at  Fair- 
field, and  afterwards  picked  up  on  the  ice  in  the  moor,  many 
years  ago.  •  It  was  taken  at  that  period,  and  your  memory 
probably  recalled  the  face." 

"  And  the  child  and  woman,  — -'are  they  identical  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  used  to  delight  in  sketching  Tiny  when  a  child, 
and  reproduced  my  early  ideal  in  my  first  exhibited  pic- 
ture." 

"  There  is  some  one  I  have  seen  so  like  that  picture." 

"  My  lister  always  says  that  Tiny  is  like  a  lady  who 
once  Hved  with  you.  I  think  her  name  was  Ruther- 
ford." 

"Ah!  yes  I  perhaps  so."  Again  that  fearful  pang  at 
Mr.  Michelson' s  heart,  and  the  accompanying  threat  of 
paralysis. 

Charles  saw  his  countenance  change. 

"I  fear  you  are  not  well,"  he  said,  kindly;  "allow 
me  to  assist  you." 

Mr."  Michelson  rose  with  diflSculty,  but  the  spasm  passed 
away.  The  interruption  changed  the  conversation,  and 
Mr.  Michelson  proposed  luncheon,  to  which  they  all  ad- 
journed, more  by  way  of  something  to  do  than  of  satisfying 
appetites,  which  were  anything  but  craving. 
86 
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CHAPTEE  XLH. 

It  is  now  time  to  take  a  look  at  Anna.  The  climax  of 
her  fate  seems  to  have  arrived,  and  a  very  slender  thread 
holds  the  frail  fabric  of  her  life  together ;  she  has  recovered 
consciousness,  but  is  too  weak  to  speak  ;  her  face  is  so 
pale,  and  her  features  are  so  suddenly  contracted,  that  yoq 
would  not  know  her.  If  she  opens  her  eyes,  it  is  to  glance 
round  her  in^Juiringly,  as  if  to  ask  where  she  is,  and  what 
has  happened.  Jessie  tells  her  gently  that  she  must  be 
quiet,  and  that  she  is  with  friends,  and  she  closes  again  her 
large  black  eyes.  Uncle  Timothy  sits  motionless  by  her 
side,  his  hand  on  her  pulse,  and  his  face  expressive  of  deep 
anxiety  and  alarm.  Pynsent  prepares  and  administers  the 
remedies  he  and  his  uncle  have  screed  upon  ;  and  poor  Tiny 
sits  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  to  be  useful  when  she  can,  and 
to  pray  that  her  dear  sister  may  be  spared.  The  bleeding 
has  stopped  for  awhile,  and  a  dead  stillness  is  in  the  room. 
The  beautiful  Anna,  —  the  admired,  the  flattered,  the  vain, 
the  proud,  —  is  indeed  brought  low.  A  few  short  weeks 
'  ago  she  was  praying  that  her  own  dear  child  might  be  given 
to  her  from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  weeping  for  her  hus- 
band ;  now  they  are  praying  and  weeping  for  her.  What 
will  be  the  result  of  this  effusion  of  her  life's  blood,  God 
only  knows  ;  but  there  is  nothing  so  dreadful  to  witness,  in 
all  the  dreadful  diseases  to  which  human  nature  is  subject, 
as  this  slow  flowing  and  ebbing  forth,  so  to  say,  of  life  itself. 
Jessie  has  seen  much  of  illness,  in  every  form,  but  this  ap- 
pears to  her  the  worst  of  all  that  she  has  ever  witnessed. 
Great  as  is  her  self-command,  she  can  scarcely  prevent  the 
tears  and  sobs  from  bursting  forth. 

But  we  will  not  linger.  Before  night  the  bleeding  had 
ceased,  —  at  least  the  alarming  part  of  it,  —  and  it  only  re- 
mained to  discover  whence  it  proceeded,  and  what  was  the 
amount  of  danger.  The  pulse  was  becoming  rather  more 
regular,  and  the  face  less  death-like :  there  was  no  longer 
cause  for  immediate  alarm :  she  was  not  dying.  This  was 
all  that  either  uncle  or  nephew  could  venture  to  say  to  the 
anxious  friends. 
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It  was  neceissary  to  come  to  some  decision  as  to  who 
should  remain  at  the  Hall,  and  who  should  leave.  Pynsent 
resolved  upon  sitting  up  the  whole  night  to  watch  the  83'mp- 
toms.  He  was  to  have  returned  to  London  the  following 
day,  but  he  could  not  desert  hia  sister  in  her  hour  of  trouble. 
Anna  found  the  rough,  sarcastic  brother,  whom  she  had 
rather  feared  than  loved,  the  tenderest  of  friends  when  she 
was  in  real  distress.  It  is  at  such  a  time  that  we  always 
know  our  true  friends,  and  find  out  the  soft  parts  of  their 
natures.  Uncle  Timothy  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave 
.  Anna ;  he  went  himself  to  Mr.  Michelson,  and,  apologizing 
for  the  trouble  he  should  g^ve,  said  — 

"  My  nephew  will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  go  to  his  own  du- 
ties in  London  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  if  no  violent 
return  of  the  complaint  take  place  to-night.  I  shall  then 
wish,  if  you  have  no  objection,  to  be  with  Anna  entirely,  as 
she  will  require  the  most  constant  care  and  watching.  I 
feel  how  much  we  are  intruding,  but  if  we  can  save  her  —  " 

"  Yes,  save  her,  for  God's  sake  I ''  said  Mr.  Michelson, 
looking  with  some  feeling  at  the  old  man,  half  blind,  who 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  all  his  own  comforts  for  his  niece  : 
"  this  house  is  at  your  service  ;  I  may  go  away  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  it  will  be  wholly  free.'' 

Behind  Uncle  Timothy  stood  Tiny,  who  had  led  him  down 
the  strange  staircase  to  Mr.  Michelson.  His  sight  was  bet- 
ter, but  he  was  still  fearfnl  of  places  that  he  did-  not  know 
well.  It  was  singular  that,  do  what  he  would  to  prevent 
it,  a  sensation  of  suffering  came  over  Mr.  Michelson  as  he 
saw  Tiny,  —  a  desire  to  speak  to  her,  but  a  want  of  power 
to  find  words  to  address  her.  He  bent  to  her  politely,  as 
to  a  stranger,  and  she  returned  the  inclination. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Jessie  before  we  leave,"  said  Cap- 
tain Burford  to  Uncle  Timothy  ;  "  of  course  she  will  be  Ijead 
nurse,  she  always  is,  God  bless  her  I     And  you.  Tiny  ?  " 

"  Pjmsent  and  Jessie  think  I  had  better  go  home,"  said 
^iny  timidly.  "  Jessie  says  the  housekeeper  is  so  kind 
that  she  shall  want  no  help  ;  and  we  are  so  many  —  " 

"  I  hope  you  will  stay  if  you  wish  it,"  said  Mr.  Michel- 
son, looking  at  Tiny,  and  suddenly  meeting  her  eyes.'    Oh  I 
the  pang  at  his  heart ! 
•  "  May  I  come  again,  then  ?  "  asked  Tiny,  eagerly. 

"As  you  like  —  when  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Michelson, 
taming  away. 
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They  thought  he  was  annoyed  by  the  fuss  and  bustle,  and 
Charles  gently  took  Tiny  aside,  and  said  she  had  better  re- 
turn now. 

She  led  Uncle  Timothy  upstairs  again,  and  after  opening 
the  door  for  them,  Mr.  Michelson  went  iijto  the  hall,  and 
watched  her  as  she  ascended  the  staircase,  guiding  the 
steps  of  her  kind  guardian  and  protector. 

Jessie  came  down  immediately. 

"Jessie,  my  dear.  Nelson  says  that  he  has  not  seen  you 
once  since  you  all  came  back  together  to  Fairfield.  *' 
•    *'  No,  Captain  Burford,  Nelson  has  not  been  to  Fairfield." 

'•  He  did  not  like  to  come  at  such  a  time,  my  dear.  Ahl 
Jessie,  he  is  all  that  a  father  could  wish." 

Jessie  blushed,  knowing  the  good  Captain's  weak  point, 
even  at  such  a  time. 

'*  Did  you  want  me  ?  ''  she  asked. 

Here  Nelson  came  into  the  room  with  little  Chatham,  who 
had  been  entertaining  him  with  various  family  histories. 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  Jessie,  with  the  old,  old  smile,  that 
she  had  not  seen  for  so  many  years. 

*'  How  is  Anna  f  "  he  asked. 

"  Very  ill,  but  Pynsent  hopes,  better.  It  is  dreadful.  It 
seems  as  if  there  were  to  be  no  end  to  her  troubles. '' 

"  Jessie,  you  must  not  be  too  anxious.  You  must  not 
injure  your  own  health  by  over-watching  and  nursing. 
What  should  we  all  do,  if  you  were  ill  ?  *' 

This  was  said  very  naturally,  and  literally  meant  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  words  might  convey ;  still,  there  was 
the  manner  and  voice  of  years  ago,  that  spoke  more  directly 
to  Jessie's  heart,  than  any  words  could  have  done.  She 
knew  that  Nelson  was  no  hypocrite,  though  rarely  betrayed 
into  any  display  of  feeling  ;  and  she  was  at  once  convinced 
that  some  change  in  himself  had  restored  them  to  their  old 
footing.  She  had  thought  so  in  London,  during  the  few  and 
brief  conversations  they  had  on  matters  not  directly  con- 
cerning themselves  :  and  she  had  also  seen  that  Anna  was 
no  longer  what  she  had  once  been  to  him.  A  feeling  of 
happiness  shot  through  the  overpowering  anguish  she  was 
suffering  on  her  sister's  account,  —  happiness  at  believing 
that  the  friend  of  her  childhood  had  recovered  his  old  friend- 
ship for  her,  -^  nothing  more  :  she  had  given  up  all  other 
hopes  long  ago.  She  looked  at  him  with  those  truthful  eyes 
that  he  knew  so  well,   and  received  another  kind,  old- 
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fashioned  smile  in  return.  They  understood  one  another ; 
all  was  as  it  used  to  be. 

Captain  Burford  was  watching  them,  and  he  suddenly 
began  to  rub  his  hands  with  an  alacrity  that  startled  every- 
body. Jessie  turned  to  say  a  few  words  to  Uncle  James, 
and  was  going  upstairs,  when  little  Chatham  came  forward 
with  — 

"  Well,  aunty,  may  I  stay  with  you  ?  " 

'*  No,  dear ;  you  must  go  home  with  Aunt  Tiny,  and  take 
care  of  the  farm.'' 

He  knew  it  was  useless  to  resist,  so  he  crept  round  to 
Mr.  Michelson,  who  at  once  took  his  hand,  and  said,  with 
more  natural  feeling  than  he  had  yet  displayed,  "  This  little 
fellow  must  be  my  companion  and  my  property,  noWf  if  you 
"will  allow  him.'' 

There  was  an  emphasis  on  the  "  now "  that  everybody 
understood.  It  was  as  much  as  lo  say,  '  Now  that  his  son 
was  gone,  and  he  could  not  make  reparation  where  it* was 
due.' 

*'  You  are  not  angry,  aunty  ?  Oh,  I  will  go  home 
directly,"  cried  the  child,  throwing  his  arms  round  Jessie, 
whose  tears  were  flowing  fast. 

"  No,  no,  dear.     Stay,  and  be  good  to  this  gentleman." 

She  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  his  grand- 
father. 

"  I  thank  God,  sir,  that  you  see  the  right.  May  he  be  a 
blessing  to  you,  and  gain  and  deserve  your  love !  " 

She  stooped  to  kiss  the  child,  and  as  she  smiled  through 
her  tears,  such  a  radiance  was  in  her  eyes,  as  had  never 
shone  there  before. 

"  Yen  are  a  wonderful  young  woman,"  said  Mr.  Michel- 
son,  involuntarily,  as  Jessie  hurried  away. 

"  You  are  right  I  you  are  right,"  exclaimed  Captain  Bur- 
ford,  seizing  his  hand,  and  shaking  it  ecstatically.  "  Broth- 
ers, sister,  and  uncles  have  had  reason  to  bless  the  light  of 
her  sweet  face  for  many  years,  and  now  a  new  generation 
has  to  do  the  same.     Don't  you  love  your  aunt,  Chatham  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  :  b^st  of  all !  "  cried  the  boy. 

"  And  God  knows,  so  do  I,"  said  the  good  Captain. 

If  any  film  still  covered  Nelson's  eyes,  it  fell  off  now,  and 
never  gathered  again. 

The  carriages  came  round,  and  Mr.  Michelson  watched 
Captain  Burford  and  Nelson  drive  off  in  one,  and  saw  Uncle 
86» 
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James,  Charles,  and  Tiny  into  the  other.  Tiny  had  always 
felt  kindly  disposed  to  Mr.  Michelson,  since  her  childhood. 
He  had  been  good  to  her  once,  and  she  had  never  forgotten 
it.  She  put  out  her  hand  timidly,  and  the  proud  man  took 
it,  and  looked  into  her  eyes,  —  not  the  bold,  unpleasant 
look,  that  Jessie  and  Anna  had  always  disliked,  but  one  of 
anxious  curiosity.  But  again  the  pang  shot  through  his 
heart,  and  he  turned  hastily  away. 

He  was  thankful  to  be  alone  ;  thankful  that  all  the  unusual 
excitement  was  over.  He  shut  himself  into  his  library,  for- 
getful of  little  Chatham,  and  of  all  external  things.  A  tide 
of  remorse  swept  over  him.  The  very  sight  of  that  family 
love,  which  he  had  just  witnessed,  added  to  his  pain.  He 
bad  no  one  to  love  or  care  for  him.  On  the  contrary, 
a  simple  country  girl,  who  had  all  her  life  forgotten  self 
in  her  desire  to  do  her  duty  to  others,  was  blessed  with 
the  love  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  her.  He  began  to 
.wish  *that  the  impulse  of  nature  had  not  been  so  strong 
within  him  at  the  funeral,  as  to  have  induced  him  to  ask 
them  all  to  his  house.  He  could  not  but  continue  to  hate 
people  who  \<rere  a  perpetual  reproach  to  him,  —  who  had 
loved  his  son,  — brought  up  his  grandson,  —  lived  respect- 
ably .on  the  tithe  of  a  fortune  that  he  had  sqandered  on 
trifles ;  and,  finall;^,  gladly  accepted  such  advances  as  he 
bad  made  towards  a  reconciliation.  And  through  every 
reflection,  every  thought,  came  that  beautiful  young  wife,  — 
the  artist-genius,  whom  under  other  circumstances  he  would 
have  courted  and  flattered,  but  at  whom  he  now  dared 
scarcely  look,  she  was  so  like  one  whom  he  had  wronged. 

His  reflections  were  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door. 
His  hasty  interjection,  sank  into  a  growling  "  Who's 
there?'' 

"  It's  me,  grandpapa.  May  I  come  in  ?  I  don't  like 
being  alone  in  this  great  house." 

Mr.  Michelson  admitted  his  little  grandson  with  as  much 
readiness  as  he  could  assume. 

"  If  I  may  have  a  book,"  said  the  child,  looking  round  the 
well-filled  library,  "  I  won't  talk,  and  then  I  shan't  trouble 
you ;  but  it  was  so  lonely  in  that  big  room  in  the 
dark,  with  those  pictures  looking  at  me ;  I  thought  they 
were  making  faces,  and  I  got  frightened." 

''  No,"  said  Mr.  Michelson,  rousing  himself;  "you  must 
talk  to  me.  There  is  a  little  stool ;  bring  it  to  the  fire,* and 
tell  me  all  about  your  life  at  Fairfield." 
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The  boy  was  soon  deep  in  the  histories  of  great  uncles  and 
aunts,  horses,  cows,  pigeons,  and  poultry.  Insensibly  his 
grandfather  forgot  himself  in  this  new  interest,  and  found 
himself  really  listening  to  the  descriptions  of  country  life 
and  manners  at  Fairfield.  By  degrees  his  mood  softened, 
and  he  felt,  he  knew  not  how,  a  better  man. 

Soon  the  housekeeper  came  with  a  message  from  Miss 
Burton,  to  say  that,  if  Mr  Michelson  had  no  objection, 
Master  Chatham  had  better  have  his  supper  and  go  to 
bed. 

"  Bring  it  here,  then,"  said  Mr.  Michelson. 

"  May  I  sleep  with  you,  grandpapa?  I  don't  like  to  be 
quite  alone  in  this  big  house." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  a  coward  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  soldier's  son  I  "  said  the  boy,  drawing  himself 
up,  "  and  I  could  fight  any  one  in  the  daytime.;  but  I  never 
wa$  anywhere  but  at  Fairfield  before." 

"  Have  the  dressing-room  made  ready,  next  to  the  east 
room  prepared  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Michelson,  as  the  hoiise- 
keeper  was  leaving  the  room. 

It  was  something  for  a  man  who  had  not  eaten  with  an 
appetite  for  months,  to  watch  the  boy  eat  his  supper  of 
bread-and-milk.  When  it  was  concluded,  he  got  down,  and 
very  solemnly  thanked  God  for  his  meal.  Then  ho  asked  if 
he  might  go  to  his  aunt ;  and  when  told  that  she  must  not  be 
taken  from  his  mamma,  he  si^id,  "then  may  I  say  my 
prayers  to  you  ?  I  sometimes  say  them  to  Uncle  Timothy, 
when  aunty  is  very,  very  busy." 

Mr.  Michelson  neither  said  yes  nor  no,  but  as  he  saw 
Chatham  pause  for  an  answer,  he  made  a  slight  movement, 
which  was  taken  for  consent,  and  the  boy  knelt  down  at  his 
grandfather's  knees.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  this. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  repeat  his  morning  and  evening 
prayers  to  his  aunt,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  right  to  do  so  ; 
therefore  he  proposed  to  make  his  grandfather  the  hearer 
on  the  present  occasion.  But  the  action  was  not  without 
its  effect  on  Mr.  Michelson.  As  he  looked  down  on  the 
curly  head  of  the  boy,  he  remembered  a  time  when  he  had 
suddenly  entered  that  same  room  years  ago,  and  seen  his 
son  kneeling  at  his  mother's  feet,  —  he  remembered  how  his 
pale,  patient  wife  had  started  when  he  thus  surprised  her, 
and' had  flushed  with  sudden  color  when  he,  by  some,  to 
him,  unnatural  impulse,  had  kissed  her,  and  put  his  hand  on 
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j3  child's  head.  Why  did  all  these  long-ban ishei 
ries  crowd  upon  him  at  this  time  ?  He  could  n 
ml  thev  came  uncalled,  and  would  not  be  dismissed. 

When  Chatham  had  ended  his  simple  prayers,  his 
father  pac  his  arm  round  him  and  kissed  him.  Tl 
lo*?ked  pleased,  and  said.  *'  You  love  me  now,  gran 
I  shall  tell  old  Will,  and  Dinah,  and  Aunt  Betsey,  tli 
are  very  gXKhi  and  kind. 

The  housekeeper  came  to  take  Master  Chatham  t 
and  Mr.  Michelson  sat  long  that  night  pondering  o\ 
events  of  the  day. 

Meanwhile  the  night  passed  wearily  and  anxiously 
watchers  upstairs.     Uncle  Timothy  was  prevailed  u 
go  to  bed.  and  PVnsent  and  Jessie  were  left  alone  witl 
exhausted  sister.     The  housekeeper  had  been  most 
tive.  and  had  offered  to  sit  up  or  do  anything  in  her 
to  relieve  Jessie,  who  however  declined   further  se 
with  many  thanks.     It  was  a  long  time  since  PynBC 
Jessie  had  met.  and  now  their  meeting  was   must 
Death  and  sickness  had  brought  them  together,  a 
had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  talk  over  the  mr 
events  and  alfairs.  too  minute  for  a  letter,  that  eaci 
communicate  to  the  other. 

Anna  had  looked  weak  and  ill  that  morning,  ^ 
f>>llowed  her  child  to  the  grave ;  but  what  was  k: 
ness  then  to  what  it  is  now  ?     It  is  not   neccssa 
her  to  be  quiet :  her  strength  is  so  prostrated  tha^ 
not  move.     She  lies  with  one  arm  outside  the  be 
hand  looks  as  white  as  the  sheet  on  which  it  rec 
her  fiice  15  pcri'/v'uv  Cv:'h:'rit''>s.     ::hc  s^evins.  eithe 
or  doze.,  as  her  eyes  ane  closed  ;  but  she  doei 
speak.     She  is.  evidently  too  weak  to  nsake  anj 
tally  or  bodily*     They  administer  either  iio| 
medicine  ev«ry  quarter  of  an  hour, 
consciously.     Pynseat  has  taken  hJs 
hand,  where  his  uncle  mX 
quently.     His  sk3l 
pulse :  birt  l^^naeit 
faint  throb  iijttsi  | 

Thus  wa&eij 
faiiit  light  *^fm  \ 
she  pause  >  by 
peated  quest 
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can  only  reply  by  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  bead ;  then 
Jessie  sits  down  in  the  large  arm-chair,  and  prays  silently. 

At  last  the  first  faint  rays  of  the  autumn  sun  pierce  the 
window-curtains,  and  with  them  creeps  in  the  housekeeper, 
followed  shortly  after  by  Uncle  Timothy.  About  the  same 
moment  the  faint  distant  sound  of  a  bell  is  heard.  Slight  as 
it  is,  they  fear  lest  it  should  startle  Anna.  She  uncloses 
her  eyes,  but  quickly  falls  back  again  into  unconsciousness. 

"  She  is  better,''  whispers  Uncle  Timothy.  "  The  pulse 
is  a  shade  stronger." 

"Now,  ma'am,"  says  the  housekeeper  to  Jessie,  "you 
must  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two." 

"  Yes,"  says  Pyusent,  "you  will  want  all  your  strength, 
and  you  must  not  exhaust  it  at  the  beginning." 

Jessie  yielded,  and,  as  she  was  leaving  the  room,  was  met 
by  Mr.  Michelson's  valet,  with  his  master's  inquiries  for 
Mrs.  Michelson.  She  said  she  hoped  she  was  a  little  bet- 
ter. The  housekeeper  conducted  her  to  a  bedroom,  and  she 
lay  down.  Exhausted  by  a  week  of  harass  and  wretched- 
ness, she  soon  slept,  but  awoke  in  a  few  hours,  to  rekim 
again  to  her  post,  refreshed,  and  prepared  for  another  day 
and  night  of  watching. 

Three  or  four  such  days  and  nights  gradually  gave  Anna 
some  degree  of  strength,  and  enabled  her  doctors  to  say 
that  there  was  no  present  danger  of  any  return  of  the  bleed- 
ing from  the  lungs ;  for  they  had  by  this  time  too  surely 
discovered  from  whence  it  came.  The  fear  was  now  that 
this  dangerous  attack,  preceded  as  it  had  been  by  months 
of  excitement  and  fatigue,  might  terminate  in  consumption. 
She  still  continued  too  weak  to  talk,  but  recognized  and 
sm'iled  upon  those  about  her,  as  if  she  was  conscious  of  her 
situation.  It  was  sad  to  witness  the  gradual  return  of  mem- 
ory, with  some  small  portion  of  physical  power.  It  was 
visible  in  the  melancholy  expression  of  her  eyes,  and  the 
qviiet  tears  that  constantly  flowed  down  her  cheeks,  and  that 
no  one  tried  to  repress. 

"  So  best,"  whispers  Uncle  Timothy  ;  "it  is  natural,  and 
whatever  is  true  to  nature,  is  right." 

The  first  words  she  spokQ  were  to  Jessie.  They  were 
alone  for  a  few  minutes  together,  and  their  hands  tenderly 
clasped. 

"  Am  I  dying,  Jessie  ?  "  she  gasped.     "  Tell  me  truly." 

"  Thank  God,  dearest,  you  are  better ;  but  very  ill,"  was 
the  reply. 
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*'  Pray  for  my  soul,"  she  said,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

And  thus  days  wore  on,  with  very  slight  and  slow  ame 
ment.     At  the  end  of  a  week,  however,  she  was  decide^ 
ptronger,  and  able  to  be  moved  from*one  bed  to  anoth 
whilst  her  bed  was  made.     When  this  fatiguing  operat 
was  performed,  and  she  was  lying  apparently  quiet 
comfortable,  she  said  to  Pynsent,  who  was  by  her  side. 

"  Pynsent,  I  have  not  deserved  so  much  from  you." 

"  Nonsense,  Anna,  dear  :  are  we  not  brother  and  sistei ? '' 

"  nave  you  forgiven  me  —  for  —  what  I  did  to  Nelson   ^^  " 

'*  Long  ago  ;  so  do  not  let  us  think  of  it  again.     All  ^w^as, 
doubtless,  for  the  best." 

"  And  my  many  sins  against   you  ?    Oh,  you  are-       so 
kind!" 

"  Anna,  I  love  you  with  a  brother's  love ;  do  not  eiz^ite 
yourself  by  these  fears. " 

"  Then,  Pynsent,  you  must  prove  your  love  ,by  going 
back  to  London.  I  heard  Uncle  Timothy  urge  it :  I  knoTvit 
is  right.  You  will  lose  your  profession.  I  cannot  talt- 
Promise  me." 

Pynsent  promised. 

"  Pynsent,  God  bless  you  I     Think  of  me  kindly.     Tha 
you  for  all  you  did  to  my  little  Chatham  long  ago." 

"  Now,  Anna,  dear,  you  must  not  exert  yourself:  remc 
ber,  I  am  your  doctor,  and  yoij  must  obey." 

And  for  once  Anna  did  obey  her  brother,  and  slept. 


CHAPTER  XLHI. 

The  following  day,  Pynsent,  by  the  advice  of  all  parties,    ^ 
returned  to  London.     A  profession  so  diflBcult  to  gain  and   ^ 
keep,  was  not  to  be  lost,  and  his  patients  were  constantly 
sending  for  him ;  so,  as  there  was  no  immediate  danger  in    -^ 
Anna's  case,  and  as  his  uncl»  was  with  her,  he  sacrificed     -^ 
feeling  to  imperative  duty.     He  expressed  himself  much     -^ 
obliged  to  Mr.  Michelson,  for  his  kindness  to  them  all ;  bnts^' 
he  did  not  thank  him  on  Anna's  account,  because  he  con-^ 
sidered  that  she  had  a  right  to  all  that  was  'done  for  her.^ 
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He  was  glad  to  find  him  more  friendly  in  his  demeanor, 
and  came  dowil  from  his  own  height  accordingly.  Little 
Chatham  seemed,  quite  at  home  with  his  grandfather,  who, 
during  the  past  week,  had  kept  him  coastantly  with  him. 
Fear  had  acted  as  powerfully  on  Mr.  Michelson's  mind  as  a' 
sense  of  right ;  more  so,  perhaps.  He  was  under  a  constant 
dread  of  paralysis,  or  sudden  death ;  and  he  had  an  indis- 
tinct notion  that  one  way  of  making  his  peace  with  God  was 
by  making  peace  with  those  he  had  injureci. 

•'  My  lad,  will  you  ^o  into  the  library  ?  "  he  said  to  Chat- 
ham. He  somehow  disliked  calling  him  Chatham, — it  re- 
minded him  of  his  own  son. 

"  Mr.  Burton,  I  once  heard  you  suggest  to  my  physician, 
that  you  thought  my  attack  paralysis.  I  did  not  know  you 
then,  but  I  often  have  T^ished  to  consult  you,  as  I  think,  —  I 
fear,  —  in  short,  there  may  be  a  return." 

Mr.  Michelson's  hand  trembled.  Pynsent  saw  the  fear, 
and  at  once  inquired  into  symptoms,  and  prescribed.  He 
found  the  nervous  system  much  shaken,  and,  although  he 
did  not  say  so,  agreed  with  the  patient.  Country  air; 
amusement  without  excitement ;  exercise,  and  certain  medi- 
cines, were  Pynsent's  remedies ;  which  proved  differeot 
from  those  of  the  physician  in  town. 

'*  You  will  find  my  uncle  a  most  able  adviser,  if  you  will 
condescend  to  consult  him  ;  and  anything  I  can  do  by  letter, 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do." 

Pynsent  had  a  capital  horse  from  Mr.  Michelson,  and  he 
thought  he  might  just  give  himself  time  to  take  a  peep  at 
his  friends  before  he  started. 

Seated  in  the  large,  old-fashioned  parlor,  in  great  state, 
were  Aunt  Betsey  and  Mrs.  Colville  ;  —  the  latter  reclining 
on  a  sofa  with  a  newspaper  in  her  hand ;  the  former,  as 
usual,  knitting  those  everlasting  articles  for  which  Pynsent 
could  never  find  names.  Mrs.  Colville  was  rejoiced  to  see 
her  doctor,  but,  truth  to  tell,  she  was  so  much  better,  and 
had  been  so  well  treated  by  Uncle  Timothy,  that  even  she 
acknowledged  herself  nearly  convalescent.  Aunt  Betsey 
and  she  suited  admirably,  ^nd  took  to  one  another  from  the 
first,  because  each  prided  herself  on  their  family. 

"  There  is  nothing  like  bloo'd,  in  my  opinion,"  she  would 
Bay  to  Aunt  Betsey." 

"  Nor  in  mine,  ma'am,"  would  be  the  reply.  *'  It  is  siur 
golar  that  my  nephews  and  nieces  think  nothing  of  it." 
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"  Well,  Pynsent,"  said  Aunt  Betsey,  "^this  is  a  pretty 
concatenation  of  events.  Only  imagine  my  poor  dear  Anna's 
being  taken  to  the  Hall  I  I  really  would  rather  have  followed 
her  to  her  grave/' 

"  My  dear  aunt,  it  is  most  fortunate,  as  it  is  likely  to 
give  little  Chatham  his  rights,  so  pray  do  not  trouble  about 
that.  If  we  can  only  save  Anna,  all  will  be  well,  I  hope. 
But  I  am  just  come  to  say  good  by.     Where  is  my  uncle?" 

"  He  has  just  driven  Mrs.  Egerton  over  to  Fairfield. 
She  is  gone  to  stay  a  few  days  with  Tiny,  and  to  help 
keep  house.'' 

"  Louisa  declares  that  she  will  take  care  of  the  farm," 
said  Mrs.  Colville.  "  I  hope  she  will  not  take  cold.  ^ 
really  do  not  know  what  I  should  do  if  she  were  ill." 

Pynsent  felt  Mrs.  Colvllle's  pulse,  and  declared  her  wot^" 
derfiilly  better ;  told  Aunt  Betsey  that  she  looked  as  youa^ 
as  ever,  and  was  soon  on  his  way  to  Fairfield.  , 

Here  the  first  eager  cry  from  all  was,  "  How  is  Annaf 
even  before  Louisa  had  shaken  hands  with  Pynsent.     Uncf-*^ 
James  could  not  resist  giving  Pynsent  one  of  his  old  thump*^ 
on  the  back,  and  exclaiming  — 

.  '*  Do  you  remember  the  old  games  of  chess  ?    Miss  Louis^^^, 
used  to  puzzle  you  then,  you  rascal  I     I  dare  say  she  wS^ 
puzzle  you  more  now." 

"  I  dare  say  she  will,  uncle  ;  all  ladies  are  enigmas." 

"  Not  so  much  as  gentlemen,"  said  Louisa.  I  told  yoi 
uncle  about  the  wig." 

Here  Tiny  came  in,  with  something  very  nearly  like 
color  on  her  cheeks.     She  had  been  ordering  luncheon  fc 
Pynsent. 

"  Tiny,"  said  Pynsent,  "  I  believe  Jessie  must  come  ov( 
here  next  week  for  a  day  or  two ;  will  you  have  any  obj< 
tion  to  take  her  place  with  Anna  and  Uncle  Tiniothy  durin 

her  stay  ?    You  need  not  be  afraid  of  Mr.  Michelson,  as  11 

is  really  very  considerate  in  not  interfering  with  Anna. ^* 

has  been  a  strange  chain  of  circumstances." 

"  Tiny  is  quite  brave  now  with  strangers,"  said  Louisa^^i 
"  she  entertained  a  whole  party  last  week,  who  called  ^^^ 
inquire  for  Anna.". 

"  Nelson  expects  the  Indian  news  to-day,"  said  Charier  ^» 
"  and  we  shall  probably  be  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  t*^^ 
report    concerning    Chatham.      What   must    be    said    ^^ 
Anna?" 
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"  If  it  is  true,  she  had  better  know  it  at  once,  as  she  fully 
believes  it.  If  untrue,  joy,  in  this  case,  might  be  worse 
than  sorrow ;  so  it  must  be  carefully  broken  to  her,  by 
degrees.  The  excitement  of  hearing  suddenly  that  he  still 
lives,  might  bring  on  a  relapse.  I  am  going  to  Captain 
Burford- s,  and  if  the  mail  has  arrived,  I  will  beg  Nelson  to 
ride  over  tg  the  Hall  and  see  Jessie.  Anna  has  already 
been  asking  about  it." 

Pynsent  and  Louisa  shook  hands  very  warmly  when  they 
parted,  and  as  he  rode  towards  the  town, -he,  for  awhile, 
forgot  Anna  and  the  other  family  anxieties  in  thinking  of 
the  bright  eyes  of  the  young  widow,  and  wondering  whether 
his  promise  of  remaining  a  bachelor  for  Jessie's  sake  was 
binding. 

He  found  the  Captain  and  Nelson  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
,  inent,  and  about  to  start  for  Fairfield. 

"All's  right  I  all's  well,  thank  God!"  exclaimed  the 
former,  grasping  Pynsent's  hand.  ''  It  was  a  false  alarm  ; 
*  Major  Michelson  slightly  wounded '  is  the  report,  and  his 
regiment  not  so  much  cut  up  as  was  originally  sup- 
posed." 

"  Poor  Anna  I  "  said  Pynsent ;  "  this  will  be  either  life  or 
death  to  her." 

''Life,"  said  the  Captaiq,  "depend  upon  it.  I  don't 
believe  that  joy  ever  kills,  though  sorrow  may.  I  dare  say 
there  is  a  letter  for  her  in  the  post-office  at  this  moment.^' 

They  all  walked  to  the  office  at  once,  and  found,  as  they 
expected,  a  letter  from  Major  Michelson  to  his  wife,  feebly 
directed,  but  still  in  his  handwriting.  It  is  needless  to  say 
how  thankful  they  were. 

It  was  settled  that  Nelson  should  ride  to  the  Hall  with 
the  news,  whilst  Captain  Burford  went  to  Fairfield.  They 
saw  Pynsent  off,  and  started  soon  after.  They  had  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  first. 

"  I  vow  Nelson,  yon  look  in  better  spirits  than  I  have 
seen  you  since  your  return."  *. 

"Is  there  not  reason  for  it,  my  dear  father?  Major 
Michelson  alive,  and,  we  hope,  his  wife  better,  and  likely  to 
be  better,  —  to  say  nothing  of  good  accounts  from  India." 

"  But,  Nelson,  —  excuse  me,  — but  I  really  thought  your 
coming  home  with  Anna,  and  fancying  her  a  widow,  —  npw 
don't  be  angry,  —  I  thought  the  old  feelings  would  come 
back,  and  you  would  be  thinking  of  marrying  her." 
87 
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"  My  dear  father,  how  little  you  know  me  1  how  little 
indeed  most  relations  and  friends  know  one  another !  Noth- 
ing would  ever  have  induced  me  to  marry  her,  after  what 
I  knew  of  her  feelings  and  character.  When  my  eyes  were 
once  fairly  opened,  there  was  little  fear  of  their  closing 
again." 

"  My  dear  boy,  it  makes  me  young  again  to  hear  you  say 
80.  1  was  afraid  that  you  had  never  got  over*  that  affair; 
1  have  never  been  comfortable  about  you  from  that  hour  to 
this.'' 

"  Then  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for  leaving  you 
one  moment  in  doubt,  as  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  for 
my  conduct  to  you  on  that  occasion.  I  find  that  nine  or  ten 
years  make  a  great  change  in  one's  feelings  and  notions; 
and  mine  have  undergone  a  serious  one." 

"  By  Jove  I  the  only  change  you  wanted  was  to  turn 
from  that  minx,  Anna,  to  —  " 

* '  Father,  you  may  be  assured  that  I  met  Anna  Michelson 
on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  as  I  would  have  met  a  sister,  and 
that  her  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  her  husband  caused  me  un- 
mitigated pain  for  her,  but  no  renewal  of  hope  for  myself. 
I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  say,  that  during  the  whole  voy- 
age I  was  enabled  to  act  as  a  friend  by  her,  without  feeling 
either  hope  or  desire  of  becoming  anything  more  to  her." 

*'  Hurrah  I  bravo  !  that's  what  I  call  a  man  I  Now  for 
my  dear  Jessie.  By  the  by,  Jessie  is  studying  French 
and  Italian  diligently." 

"  Again,  my  dear  father,  we  must  come  to  an  understand- 
ing upon  this  head.  I  know  what  your  good  intentions 
have  been  fdr  me,  and  I  fully  appreciate  them.  I  also  know 
that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  world  a  more  excellent  person 
than  Jessie ;  but  you  must  see  we  can  never  be  anything 
to  one  another  but  friends." 

"But  what?  Zounds,  sir,  but  you  must, — you  shall! 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  found  some  new  Anna,— 
some  fresh  piece  of  beauty  and  fascination  ?  and  be  hanged 
*lo  them  —  " 

*'  Now  you  must  not  run  ofi'in  that  way.  I  have  no  new 
piece  of  beauty  or  fascination." 

"  Then  who  in  the  world,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  marry?" 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  marry  at  all." 

"  Not  marry  I  you  an  old  bachelor  I  disabled  too  !  Why, 
you  want  a  right  arm  more  than  any  man  I  know." 
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"That is  the  very  reason  I  shall  never  get  one.  I  could 
not  for  one  moment  suppose  that,  maimed  and  middl^aged, 
any  girl  would  thick  of  me/' 

*'  The  dickens  is  in  it  if  a  hundred  girls  would  n't  think  of 
you,  if  only  to  marry  a  colonel.  But  my  Jessie  has  thought 
of  you  all»her  life,  —  little  as  you  have  deserved  it,  —  and 
would,  if  you  behaved  decently,  have  you  now,  perhaps.'* 

'*  My  dear  fcther,  after  what  passed  between  me  and 
Anna,  I  could  no  more  venture  to  ask  Jessie  to  marry  me 
than  I  could  the  queen.  A  pretty  compliment  to  a  woman, 
after  being  jilted  by  her  own  sister  I  Oh  no  I  I  honor  Jes- 
sie too  highly  to  insult  her.  Gladly  would  I  prove  to  her 
how  much  I  honor  and  love  her,  — yes,  love  her,  —  but  not 
by  offering  her  a  suitor  rejected  by  her  sister,  and  a  disa- 
bled, useless  soldier  to  boot ;  so  do  not  annoy  her  by  talk- 
ing of  such  things." 

"Hurrah!  all's  right.  I  begin  to  know  you.  Nelson. 
'  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,'  and  you  are  brave 
and  modest  too,  by  Jove  you  are  I  There,  take  the  letter, 
and  ask  to  see  Jessie.  I  shall  have  my  way  in  my  old  age, 
after  all.  You  must  make  haste,  though.  Be  sure  to  marry 
before  you  are  forty,  because  then  you  can  both  say  you  are 
thirty.  I  don't  think  Jessie  looks  a  day  more,  but  as  for 
you,  you  look  fift^  at  least." 

"  Not  very  flattering  to  a  man  you  wish  to  make  agree- 
able to  a  lady  of  thirty.     But  how  can  I  ask  for  Jessie  '(  " 

"  With  your  tongue,  I  suppose^  Isn't  she  the  best  peiv 
son  to  give  her  sister's  letter  to  ?  Women  know  more  of 
these  things  than  men." 

"  But  I  must  see  Mr.  Michelson  first:  remember,  Chat- 
ham is  his  son." 

"  Hang  Michelson  I  he  hasn't  one  grain  of  genuine  feeling 
in  his  nature.  But  perhaps  you  are  right.  There's  old 
Jess  at  the  door.  Don't  start  so  ;  'tis  the  mare.  Now  go 
your  way,  and  don't  ride  as  if  you  had  both  your  arms  to 
steer  with.     There,  good  by." 

**  I  declare  h6  is  incurable.  Every  one  has  his  monoma- 
nia, and  this  has  been  my  father's  all  his  life.  It  must  be 
annoying  to  Jessie ;  but  she  is  so  good,  she  takes  every- 
thing like  an  angel.  How  was  I  ever  so  blind  as  to  see 
anything  suitable  to  me  in  Anna,  or  to  overlook  for  a  mo- 
ment all  that  is  so  lovely  in  Jessie  t  At  this  moment  I 
t^ink  she  is  the  prettiest  of  the  two.     No  mere  beanty  of 
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feature  could  equal  the  sunshine  of  her  eyes  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  smile." 

Arrived  at  the  Hall,  Nelson  inquired  for  Mr.  Michelson. 
He  was  out  with  little  Chatham.     Miss  Burton  was  naturally     ^ 
the  next  person  to  ask  for,  aud  in  due  course  of  time  she  ^^ 
appeared.  * 

"I  bring  you  good  news,  Jessie,"  were  Nelson's  first]^^, 
words  ;  "  I  hope  Anna  will  be  well  enough  ib  bear  it." 

"Thank  God,  then,"  said  Jessie,  much  agitated,  "Chat-^^a 
ham  is  not  dead." 

"  Only  slightly  wounded.     And  I  have  a  letter  for  Anna.'  "^^ 

"Oh,  my  dear,  dear  sister  I  "  was  all  that  Jessie  couW      c 

say  as  she  sat  down,  more  overpowered  by  the  sudden  fo v 

than  she  had  been  by  her  late  sorrows.  She  bursi  ini^ — ^ 
tears,  and  they  relieved  her.  '*  I  am  so  thankful ;  I  canuc  )t 
help  it.  It  is  so  ridiculous  to  cry  for  joy  ;  but  I  am  so  ver^^P', 
very  thankful." 

'*  We  are  all  so  thankful,  Jessie.     Perhaps  it  will  Ba\^^e 
her.     It  will  put  happiness  into  all  our  hearts  onctf  more.'-^^ 

Jessie  suddenly  looked  up,  and  caught  Nelson's  ey^^Bs 
fixed  on  her  with  the  kind,  old  expression,  and  saw,  as  ii=26 
said,  joy  in  his  face.  She,  too,  had  been  possessed  with  tk=ie 
Captain's  suspicions  concerning  Nelson.  She  had  tried  ^^io 
repress  them,  as  wrong ;  but  to  see  Anna  a  widow,  aKi^d 
Nelson  her  protector  during  a  long  voyage,  to  note  his  (^1-e- 
voted  attention  to  her,  and  his  grief  for  her  child,  had  be  ^r*P 
to  recall  the  ancient  attachment,  and  to  make  visions  for  t.  ^Ke 
future.  Now  those  visions  were  swept  away,  and  yet  N  *^1- 
son  looked  supremely  happy. 

There  was  a  look  of  surprise,  or  inquiry,  or  Bomethi  'MJtg 
peculiar,  in  Jessie's  truthful  eyes,  as  she  glanced  at  Nelsc^^n, 
which  he  seemed  to  understand. 

"  And  you  too,  Jessie?  "  he  said,  as  if  in  reply  to  t^-er 
thought.  "  You  are  mistaken  ;  that  could  never  have  be^^O/ 
and  neither  she  nor  I  would  over  have  wished  it." 

Jessie  blushed  crimson,  as  if  taken  in  a  crime,  and  c^^ 
down  her  eyes.  They  were  both  silent.  Jessie  recover^ 
herself,  and  said  — 

"  I  must  go  to  Anna.  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me.  ^ 
must  consult  with  my  uncle  as  to  the  best  means  of  breakio^ 
this  to  her." 

"  One  more  word,  Jessie,  now  I  have  the  opportunity/'  ■ 
said  Nelson.     "  Shall  you  and  I  go  back  twenty  years  of  our 
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existence,  and  start  from  the  time  when  I  first  went  to  In- 
dia ?  " 

Jessie  could  not  answer,  she  was  so  taken  by  surprise. 

'*  Can  you  ioo^  upon  me  as  the  old  and  early  friend,  who 
has  actually  returned,  in  mind  at  least,  to  that  time,  in  spite 
of  this  lopped  limb  and  these  gray  hairs  ?" 

"  I  have  never  looked  upon  you  in  any  other  light,"  said 
Jessie  ;  *'  I  have  never  changed/' 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  Jessie  wished 
them  recalled.  What  construction  might  not  Nelson  put 
upon  the  "  I  have  never  changed  ?  "  so  rashly  expressed. 

But  Nelson  only  looked  happy  and  grateful. 

'*  Then  we  are  friends  for  life,  Jessie  ;  once  more  brother 
and  sister,  in  all  but  blood,''  said  Nelson. 

Again  the  bright  tears  of  joy  gleamed  in  Jessie's  eyes  as 
she  looked  frankly  at  Nelson,  and  put  out  her  hand.  Nel- 
son took  it,  and  as  he  glanced^  at  his  own  left  hand,  said 

gayly  — 

''It  is  nearest  the  heart,  although  it  has  not  yet  learnt 
the  friendly  shako  of  its  departed  brother.  God  bless  you, 
Jessie  I  But  I  am  detaining  you,  and  you  must  be  wanted. 
Give  my  Ipve  to  Anna  ;  and  if  you  venture  to  tell  her,  say  I 
rejoice  with  all  my  heart." 

Jessie  had  not  felt  for  many,  many  years  the  great  big 
throb  of  happiness  that  suddenly  beat  in  her  every  pulse. 
Chatham  living,  and  Nelson  what  he  used  to  be  to  her  I  In 
the  excess  of  her  joy  she  fflt  that  Anna  too  must  live  to  share 
and  complete  it.  She  did  not  dare  to  go  to  Anna  with  that 
face  of  delight  and  those  tears.  She  went  to  her  room  to 
compose  herself,  and  to  thank  God  for  his  mercies.  There 
she  found  little  Chatham  searching  for  a  book  he  had  left 
there. 

"*'  What  is  the  matter,  aunty?  You  have  been  crying; 
but  you  look  so  gay.  Ah  I  I  know :  my  papa  is  alive: 
Hurrah  I  my  papa  is  alive.  I  will  go  and  tell  grandpapa ;  " 
and,  without  waiting  for  a  word,  the  child  ran  oif.  Jessie 
called  to  him,  and  tried  to  stop  him  in  vain,  so  she  thought 
she  had  better  follow  him  ;  but  he  was  out-of-doors,  and  far 
down  the  drive,  before  she  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs. 

Jessie  has  truly  a  tell-tale  face.  She  thinks  it  is  calm  and 
composed  when  she  enters  Anna's  room.  Uncle  Timothy  is 
quietly  repeating  a  psalm  which  he  knows  by  heart  to 
37* 
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Anna,  but  Anna  looks  np  suddenly.     No  *  sooner  has  she 
seen  Jessicas  eyes  than  a  flush  overspreads  her  face. 

"  He  is  alive  I  ^'  she  exclaims,  "  I  see  it ; "  and  she  sud- 
denly rises  in  her  bed,  but  falls  back  again  fiom  weakness. 
She  puts  her  thin  hand  over  her  eyes,  and  all  that  Jessie         ^ 
can  discover,  as  she  leans  anxiously  over  her,  is  a  nervous        .m 
twitching  of  the  mouth  and  trembling  of  the  hand.     Jessie       ^ 
prepares    a    composing    draught,  whilst    Uncle    Timothy       ^^ 
watches  the  eflbct  of  this  sudden  emotion,  the  cause  of 
which  is  unknown  to  him,  with  gi'eat  anxiety.     At  last  a  low     ^^d 
sob  is  heard,  and  tears  steal  down  her  cheeks.     They  dare    m^   *\ 
not  speak  to  her  for  a  long  time ;  but  Jessie  becomes  so    ^cd 
alarmed  that  she  just  murmurs,  "Anna,  dear  Anna!''  nn  ■ — -v] 
she  kisses  the  forehead  and  hand  of  her  sister.  • 

"Yes,  I    can  bear  it;  only  leave   me   now,"    mnrmnnE— ».  a 
Anna. 

Jessie  draws  the  curtains  round  the  bed,  and  havinj_  j. 
whispered  the  good  news  to  Uncle  Timothy,  sits  down. 

It  seems  a  long  time  to  wait  in  such  great  uncertainty.  — *, 
but  still  the  gentle  sob  is  heard  occasionally,  and  Jessi^^  e 
prays  that  all  may  be  well.  At  last  she  hears  a  fain^  -^t 
"  Jessie  I ''  from  the  bed,  and  undraws  the  curtain.  Agairz^KiQ 
Anna  looks  at  her." 

"  Say,  —  say,  —  "  she  exclaims. 

"  It  is  true,  dearest :  he  lives,"  says  Jessie. 

"  I.  knew  it,  —  I  saw  it  in  your  face.  I  have  known  th  ^n 
day  that  the  letters  ought  to  coxBe,  from  the  first :  and  I 

have  waited,  and  cdunted  the  days  and  hon^s,  ever  sint;i       :e 
we  came  to  England.     Although  I  believed  he  was  dead,  I 

have  ventured  to  hope  a  little  since  my  illness ;  and  no^ — ^ 
there  is  something  to  live  for." 

Jessie  could  say,  "  There  is  always  something  to  live  fo        r, 
if  we  strive  to  do  our  duty,"  but  she  refrains. 

"And  now,  kiss  me,  Jessie,  and  thank  God  for  me.     Yct^^o 
will  do  it  better  than  I,  and  He  will  hear  you  better :  and       / 
will  learn  to  be  grateful,  as  I  ought."     Again  the  qui«^^ 
tears  flow  down  Anna's  pale  face,  as  she  turns  away,  axx  ^ 
hides  herself  and  her  deep  feelings  even  from  her  sister. 

Jessie  begins  to  think  of  Mr.  Michelson.  but  finds  ihst 
Uncle  Timothy  has  already  gone,  she  doubts  not,  in  search 
of  him.     Uncle  Timothy  returns  however,  and  says  that  he 
has  just  met  little  Chatham,  who  is  asking  for  Jessie  most 
anxiously.    Jessie  goes  out,  and  is  accosted  by  Chatham. 
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*'  Oh  I  aunty,  will  you  come  to  grandpapa  ?  I  am  afraid  I 
have  hurt  him.     I  did  not  like  to  tell  Uncle  Timothy." 

Jessie  followed  Chatham  to  the  library,  where  she  found 
Mr.  Michelson,  looking  very  pale,  and  apparently  in  pain. 
He  articulated  with  difficulty  — 

"  Is  —  it  —  true?     Is — my  son  —  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  alive,  thank  God,  and  only  slightly 
wounded.     But  you  are  ill  ?  " 

"  Ah  I  yes  —  my  side  —  my  head  ! '' 

Jessie  rang  the  bell,  told  the  man  to  send  the  housekeeper, 
and  then  went  upstairs  for  her  uncle.  She  rang  for  a  house- 
maid, who  had  been  very  kind  in  helping  to  wait  upoh 
Anna,  and  begged  her  to  remain  with  her  sister,  whilst  she 
went  with  her  uncle  to  Mr.  Michelson. 

They  found  him  endeavoring  to  explain  to  the  housekeeper 
that  he  had  been  a  little  giddy,  but  was  better.  lie  did  not 
choose  that  any  one  but  his  medical  man  should  suppose  it 
possible  that  he  could  be  threatened  with  loss  of  speech  and 
motion.  When  Uncle  Timothy  appeared,  he  waved  the 
housekeeper  from  him,  who  went  out,  followed  by  Jessie  and 
little  Chatham. 

The  doctor  soon  found  what  was  the  matter ;  and  although 
h&  did  not  consider  the  present  attack  alarming,  he,  like 
Pynsent,  thought  it  might  be  the  precursor  of  paralysis. 
As  Mr.  Michelson  attempted  to  move,  there  was  a  pain,  — 
a  numbness,  that  kept  him  to  his  chair.  He  looked 
alarmed. 

"  Am  I  —  can  I  be  —  paralyzed  ?  "  he  asked  with  hesita- 
tion. 

•  "No,"  said  Uncle  Timothy;   "but  there  is  something 
very  wrong  in  the  nervous  system." 

"  Ah,  yes  I  Any  shock  ?  Do  not  hint  at  paralysis  —  to 
others  —  I  should  prefer  not." 

Mr,  Barnard  rang  l;he  bell,  and  desired  the  servant  who 
came,  to  stay  with  his  master,  whilst  he  went  in  Anna's 
room,  to  prepare  some  medicine.  He  got  upstairs  with 
some  difficulty,  as  he  rarely  went  about  in  strange  places 
without  a  guide.  His  sight  though  better,  was  still  im- 
perfect. 

Jessie,  recollecting  that  it  was  a  case  of  illness,  took  the 
medicine  downstairs.  Anna  appeared  to  be  sleeping :  at  all 
events  she  was  composed  and  quiet.  Mr.  Michelson  took 
the  medicine  with  a' surprised  and  somewhat  grateful  look. 
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He  made  an  effort  at  thanks,  but  Jessie  said  she  hope4  be 
would  allow  her  to  see  to  his  medicines,  because  she  wa« 
so  used  to  it.  Circumstances  were  taking  the  proud,  hard 
heart  by  storm.  "  Those  Burtons  I  What  was  there  in 
those  Burtons  ?  They  were  always  brought  before  him 
without  any  effort  either  on  their  part  or  his  own  I  "  He 
almost  thought  these  very  words  as  he  looked  into  Jessie's 
kind  face,  and  took  the  medicine. 

Mr.  Michelson  did  not  recover  from  this  attack  as  speed- 
ily as  from  the  last.  He  was  unable  to  walk  much,  and  the 
giddiness  in  his  head  returned  at  intervals.  Little  Chatham 
was  invaluable,  and  his  grandfather  could  scarcely  allow 
him  to  be  out  of  his  sight.  He  was  nervous  alone,  and  the 
dread  of  paralysis  was  so  great,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be 
without  company.  By  degrees,  he  managed  to  have  Mr. 
Barnard  a  great  deal  with  him  ;  and  as  they  were  both  men 
of  varied  information,  they  got  on  very  well  together.  He 
was  astonished  and  amused  at  the  simplicity  of  Uncle  Timo- 
thy, and  impressed  by  the  deep  tone  of  his  religious  opin- 
ions, which  were  not  long  at  a  time  repressed.  As  to  him- 
self, although  he  had  managed  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
religion,  he  had  none  at  heart.  He  was  pained  when  he 
compared  his  own  isolation  with  the  position  of  that  bache- 
lor uncle,  who  had,  from  mere  generosity  and  goodness, 
drawn  around  him  ties  so  strong,  that  nothing  but  death  coald 
sever  them.  He  even  dreaded  the  return  of  his  only  son, 
and  scarcely  knew  whether  to  be  really  glad  that  he  was 
alive,  after  all,  because  their  meeting  must  be  so  painful  and 
unnatural,  if  they  met  at  all.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  nurse 
and  yrait  upon  him,  during  those  few  weeks  of  queruloas  in' 
disposition. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

During  those  few  weeks,  other  matters  began  to  mend. 
Anna  was  better.  It  was  still  doubtful  whether  she  might 
not  go  into  a  consumption  ;  and  quite  certain  that  if  she 
recovered,  recovery  must  be  very  slow.  But  she  now  took 
such  pains  to  get  better,  and  attended  so  precisely  to  her 
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nncle's  orders,  that  there  was  hope.  By  degrees,  all  that 
had  happened  was  revealed  to  her.  She  read  Chatham's 
letter,  in  which  he  expressed  liis  hope  that  he  might  eat  his 
Christmas  dinner  with  her  at  Fairfield.  She  heard,  with 
much*  trouble,  and  even  annoyance,  that  she  was  ill  at 
Michelson  Hall :  like  her  aunt,  she  could  not  bear  to  be  in- 
debted to  its  owneij.  Her  constant  question  was,  **  When 
shall  1  be  able  to  go  home  ?  "  She  felt  no  wish  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  man  who  had  renounced  her  husband  and  de- 
nounced her.  She  could  not  bear  that  little  Chatham  should 
be  contaminated  by  him.  She  was  too  weak  to  be  reasoned 
with,  so  they  let  her  have  her  way,  and  said  little  of  Mr. 
Michelson.  That  gentleman  began  to  walk  out,  and  Anna 
to  sit  up,  about  the  same  time.  They  were  neither  of  them 
very  patient  convalescents,  but  Unple  Timothy  and  Jessie, 
nursed  and  doctored  them  indefatigably,  and  they  were  both 
grateful ;  Anna  warmly  and  audibly  so,  Mr.  Michelson 
silently  and  wonderingly.  He  could  not  understand  the 
feeling  that  was  springing  up  in  his  heart;  but "  love  begets 
love." 

Little  Chatham  was  daily  admitted  to  see  his  mamma,  and 
daily  repeated  to  his  grandfather  in  the  evening  what  he  had 
heard  in  the  afternoon. 

*'  Mamma  says  that  now  she  is  better,  she  must  go  back 
to  Fairfield,"  he  began  one  day. 

"  To  Fairfield  ?     Why  cannot  she  stay  here  ?  " 

"She  said  she  did  not  like  living  on  your  bounty.  I  told 
her  you  loved  papa  and  her  now,  but  she  only  kissed  me, 
and  told  me  I  knew  nothing  about  it." 

"  Go  and  ask  your  aunt  if  she  would  kindly  give  me  five 
minutes'  conversation." 

Chatham  went. 

*'  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  continued  Mr.  Michelson,  in  solilo- 
quy ;  "  if  they  go  away,  I  shall  not  be  half  attended  to,  and 
this  partial  reconciliation  will  be  all  over.  When  Chatham 
comes  back,  there  will  be  the  whole  thing  to  do  again.  I 
really  like  Miss  Burton  and  Mr.  Barnard,  and  I  could  not  do 
without  the  little  fellow  now.  As  to  Miss  Annabella,  I  can . 
never  take  to  her  again  I  And  I  must  find  out  more  con- 
cerning that  wonderful  Tiny.  And  my  son  I  Now  I  know 
that  he  is  alive,  I  dread  his  return.  But  what  shall  I  do 
with  myself,  if  I  am  wholly  confined  to  my  chair  or  bed  ? 
I  must  have  some  one  to  nurse  me,  and  amongst  so  many 
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soft  hearts  they  may  spare  me  one.     I  never  before  con- 
ceived the  horrors  of  being  alone  in  the  world/'  • 

Enter  Jessie. 

"  Ah  !  Miss  Burton.  I  hope  yon  will  excose  my  troub- 
ling you,  but  my  little  grandson  tells  me  that  his  mamma  is 
thinking  of  returning  to  Fairfield." 

"  She  does  not  like  trespassing  on  y^ur  kindness,"  said 
Jessie,  blushing,  as  she  remembered  the  real  cause  of  hei 
anxiety  to  leave  the  Hall. 

*'  I  think  I  understand  her,"  said  Mr.  Michelson,  grandly ; 
**  but  after  what  has  lately  happened,  there  must  be  no  more 
of  this  kind  of  thing^amongst  us.'  I  intend  receiving  my  sod 
here  as  usual,  and  I  expect  his  wife  —  " 

Here  Mr.  Michelson  broke  off  abruptly,  and  put  his  hand 
to  his  head. 

"I  understand,"  said  Jessie,  readily;  "you  are  very 
kind,  and  I  hope  that  we  may  be  all  grateful  for  your  in- 
tentions." 

*'  Thank  you.  Where  was  I  ?  Yes,  that  is  it.  Do  you 
think  your  sister  would  see  me  ?  I  am  quite  restored,  and 
she  is  better." 

"  I  will  ask  my  uncle,  and  if  he  approves,  I  will  name  the 
subject  to  Anna." 

"  At  once,  perhaps,  so  that  I  may  see  her  to-morrow." 

"  I  will  mention  it  to  my  uncle  at  once." 

"Did  you  not  say  that  you  expected  your  sister-in-kw 
here  shortly  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  she  will  come,  in  my  place  for  a  day  or  two,  as  I 
am  obliged  to  go  home." 

"But  what  shall  we  do  without  you  ?  Do  you  know  any 
one  at  all  like  your  sister-in-law  ?  " 

"  Not  at  present.  I  used  to  fancy  her  rather  like  Miss 
Rutherford." 

"  Ah  I  but  Miss  Rutherford  had  no  relations  in  England. 
Who  was  your  sister-in-law  ?  " 

"  A  ward  of  my  uncle's." 

"  Did  you  know  her  relations  ?  " 

"  No.  I  believe  she  is  an  orphan  ;  but  we  seldom  talk  of 
her  friends  to  any  one." 

This  was  so  unmistakable,  that  Mr.  Michelson  could  posh 
it  no  further. 

"Then  you  will  kindly  ask,  about  your  sister?"  h« 
added. 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  at  once." 
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No  sooner  did  Jessie  appear  in  Anna's  room,  than  Anna 
exclaimed  — 

'*  Jessie,  how  red  you  look  I  I  am,  sure  the  great  Sultan 
must  have  been  complimenting  you.  Does  he  want  you  to 
marry  him  now  f    That  would  be  a  consummation  !  *' 

This  was  Anna's  first  attempt  at  raillery,  and  Jessie 
hailed  it  as  a  good  sign. 

"  You  would  be  my  mother-in-law,  then  I  Uncle  Timothy 
declares  the  Mogul  has  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  you.  Did  he 
tell  you  he  meant  to  marry  you,  as  he  did  me  ?  " 

"  I  fancy  he  feels  too  ill  to  think  about  marriage.  Little 
Chatham  had  told  him  that  you  were  talking  of  going  *to 
Fairfield." 

"  I  dare  say  he  added  — because  I  would  not  be,  further 
indebted  to  him.    I  hope  he  did." 

"  Oh,  Anna  I  " 

"  The  old  leaven,  Jessie.  I  feel  so.  much  lighter  and  bet- 
ter to-day,  so  don't  be  angry.     But  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Why,  actually,  that  when  you  were  suflSciently  recov- 
ered, he  should  like  to  see  you." 

"  Me  1  we  should  fight,  in  five  minutes." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  would  ;  h^  is  so  altered  :  he  is  really 
grown  quite  pleasant." 

"  Well,  nothing  will  alter  you,  my  best  sister.  You  see 
everything  couleurde  rose,  still,  in  spite  of  all  these  years, 
that  have  jaundiced  my  eyes,  I  really  think  I  should  like 
to  see  Mr.  Michelson.  Only  he  would  kill  me,  if  he  alluded 
to  the  past,  because  we  should  be  sure  to  quarrel.  Is  he  a3 
pompous  as  he  used  to  be  ?  " 

**  If  you  see  him,  Anna,  you  must  recollect  that  he  is  your 
husband's  father,  and  an  old  man." 

'.'  Do  you  think  he  looks  upon  himself  in  either  of  those 
lights  ?    He  must  be  greatly  altered  if  he  does." 

"  He  was  very  kind  in  allowing  you  to  be  brought  here, 
when  it  would  have  been  your  death  to  have  been  taken 
home,  and  to  have  so  many  persons  in  his  house,  whom  he 
disliked  quite  as  much  as  we  disliked  him." 

"  You  are  right,  Jessie.  Well,  I  will  see  him ;  but  I  feel 
suddenly  quite  weak  again.  I  wonder,  whether  I  shall  live 
to  see  Chatham ;  and  whether,  if  I  live,  I  shall  ever  be  like 
you.  I  have  had  lessons  enough.  Oh,  my  darling  little 
Anna  1   I  can  never  be  happy  again." 

Jessie  was  at  her  sister's  side  in  a  moment,  and  ordered 
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perfect  quiet.  Anna's  short-lived  strength  and  excitement 
had  been  already  too  much  for  her,  so  it  was  evident  Aat 
she  could  not  see  Mr.  Michelson  that  day. 

Uncle  Timothy  was  of  opinion  that  the  sodner  the  dread- 
ed but  necessary  interview  was  over,  the  better,  and  Jessie 
accordingly  told  Mr.  Michelson,  that  if  Anna  was  well 
enough,  she  would  be  glad  to  see  him  on  the  morrow.  This 
determination  caused  more  excitement  to  both  the  inv&Iids 
than  they  chose  to  allow,  and  recalled,  very  forcibly,  their 
last  interview.  The  desire  of  pleasing,  personally,  is  veiy 
strong  in  most  natures,  but  stronger  in  some  than  others. 

Thus  it  was  with  Mr.  Michelson  and  Anna.  Both  had 
been  handsome  when  they  last  met.     What  were  they  now  ? 

Mr.  Michelson  was  seen  before  his  glass,  brushing  and 
clipping  hair  and  whiskers,  arranging  his  attire,  peering 
into  his  wrinkles,  and  involuntarily  sighing  over  the  changes 
of  years. 

Anna,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on  having  the  glass 
brought  to  her,  for  the  first  time  since  her  illness.  She  had 
been  contented  to  be  dressed  and  undressed  as  Jessie  willed 
hitherto,  but  now  she  must  superintend  her  own  toilet. 
Leaning  back  in  the  easy-chair,  attired  in  a  white  dressing- 
gown,  she  looked  at  herself  for  the  first  time  for  many 
weeks. 

'*  Oh  I  what  a  haggard,  pale,  miserable  wretch  I  look!'' 
were  her  first  words.  "  Jessie,  this  cannot  be  my  own  real 
self!" 

"  My  dear  Anna,  let  us  thank  God  that  you  are  better," 
said  Jessie  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"Yes— I  do  — I  do  — but  ...  .  what  will  Chatham 
think  ?  "  Anna  burst  into  tears.  In  a  few  moments  she 
laughed.  ''Jessie,  can  you  forgive  such  folly?  Two 
or  three  months  ago  I  cut  off  all  my  hair,  because  I  thought 
I  should  never  care  for  anything  earthly  again :  and  now, 
in  spite  of  all  my  trials,  I  am  crying  because  I  am  not  as 
handsome  as  I  was  twenty  years  ago.'' 

"  The  fact  is,*'  continued  Anna,  '*  I  am  sure  that  the  Mo- 
gul will  not  like  me  for  a  daughter-in-law,  if  I  have  lost  my 
good  looks.  I  am  not  even  an  interesting-looking  invalid. 
Chatham  would  never  bear  to  see  me  in  this  state." 

Anna  was  mistaken,  for,  although  she  had  lost  the  bright 
color  that  used  to  flash  through  her  skin,  she  was  quite  as 
captivating  without  it,  as  she  reclined  negligently  in  her 
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white,  flowing  robe-de^hambr^.  The  very  becoming  little 
morning-cap  that  Louisa  had  sent  her,  had  been  carefully 
put  on  by  Jessie,  and  the  pale  cheeks  beneath,  contrasted 
with  the  long  black  lashes,  proved  that  the  beauty  was  a 
beauty  still,  in  spite  of  sickness. 

Even  Jessie  was  anxious  about  the  result  of  this  inter- 
view, and  entreated  Anna  to  behave  well,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  her  husband  and  child. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  more  incumbent  upon  me  to  look  well. 
He  never,  in  my  best  days,  cared  for  anything  but  my  looks. 
Now,  if  the  dressing-room  is  ready,  I  can  be  wheeled  in,  and 
the  grand  Sultan  may  attend  my  levee.  Jessie  I  is  it  not 
strange  that  my  spirits  should  have  returned  so  soon  ?  I 
hate  myself  for  them ;  and  yet  I  am  always  thinking  of 
those  children  of  mine  in  heaven,' ' 

"  Now,  dearest  Anna,  do  bo  composed.  Remember,  all 
must  be  right  against  Chatham  comes." 

This  was  the  surest  way  of  quieting  her,  and  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  wheeled,  in  the  easy-chair,  into  the  cheerful 
dressing-room  that  had  been  prepared  for  her,  without  fur- 
ther remark.  Both  Uncle  Timothy  and  Jessie  remained  at 
her  request,  and  they  awaited  the  august  arrival  with  such 
gatience  as  they  could  muster. 

Mr.  Michelson  is  duly  announced  by  the  housekeeper. 
The  first  thing  Anna  saw  was  a  splendid  bouquet  of  flowers, 
the  best  that  the  greenhouse  afforded.  This  little  touch  of 
gallantry,  and  the  slight,  not-to-be-overcome  diflBculty  in 
walking  that  Anna  perceived  in  her  old  admirer,  quite  up- 
set her.  There  was'  first  a  hysterical  laugh,  which  ended 
in  very  decided  tears.  Perhaps,  had  she  tried  her  utmost 
powers  of  pleasing,  she  would  not  have  managed  so  well. 
Mr.  Michelson  took  her  hand,  laid  the  bouquet  by  her  on 
the  little  table,  and  sat  down  on  the  chair  placed  for  him 
by  her  side.  Both  were  silent.  Anna  spoke  first,  and  ^ith 
difficulty.  She  raised  her  tearful  eyes  to  Mr.  Michelson, 
and  saw  before  her  an  old  man,  quite  changed  from  the  ad- 
mirer of  years  gone  by.  As  is  usual,  it  was  a  decided  com- 
monplace that  broke  the  spell  of  that  awkward  silence. 

"  What  beautiful  flowers  I  They*  remind  me  -of  India. 
How  very  kind,  of  you  I  " 

Anna  took  the  bouquet,  and  played  with  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  You  are  better,  I  hope,'*  said  Mr.  Michelson.  "  I  came 
88 
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to  say  that  yon  will  oblige  me  by  remaiDing  heire  till  —  tin 
—  my  son's  return." 

"  I  will  do  as  yon  wish,"  said  Anna.  "Ton  have  been 
very  good  to  mo.  I  did  not  deserve  it.  I  am  very 
sorry  —  " 

Uncle  Timothy  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Michelson,  for  saying  that  I 
am  afraid  my  niece  will  not  be  able  to  converse  just  at  pres- 
ent." 

Anna  had  suddenly  turned  very  pale,  and  Mr.  Michelson 
perceived  it. 

"I  will  come  again  by  and  by,"  he  said,  rising;  "we 
must  not  exhaust  her,  I  see." 

Again  he  took  her  hand,  and,  bending  over  her,  left  the 
room. 

Anna  began  to  cry  very  heartily,  and  so  the  interview 
ended. 

No  sooner  did  Mr.  Michelson  reach  the  library,  than  he 
had  another  attack  of  giddiness  and  spasm.  Mr.  Barnard 
was  called  down,  and  was  some  time  in  restoring  him.  The 
same  wandering  of  mind  as  before  succeeded  the  attack, 
and  he  was  very  feeble  for  some  hours.  Mr.  Barnard  grew 
seriously  alarmed  about  him,  and  wished  him  to  send  for 
his  own  physician,  or  to  go  and  consult  him;  but  Mr. 
Michelson  was  so  well  satisfied  with  Uncle  Timothy,  that 
he  would  not  consent. 

The  following  morning  Uncle  James  brought  Tiny  in  hii 
phaeton  to  replace  Jessie  for  a  few  days,  who  found  it  abso 
lutely  necessary  to  be  at  Fairfield,  to  see  after  mattera^^sB 
there.  Moreover,  she  required  rest :  she  was  very  nearlj^a^ 
worn  out  with  auxiety  and  watching. 

Jessie  found  everything  as  well  as  could  be  expected  a^^— *t 
Fairfield.  Louisa  was  awaiting  her  with  great  anxiety,  sjic^^ 
it  was  quite  refreshing  to  receive  the  heai-ty  kiss  of  affectioi^*ni 
from  that  joyous,  hopeful  friend,  after  the  weeks  of  pain  sha^  -C 
had  gone  through.  They  had  not  met  before  since  Jessi*  — ■© 
returned  from  London,  and  there  was  much  to  talk  ovea^^r. 
Captain  Burford,  Nelson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnard,  and  Mr^sB. 

Colville,  also  came  to  see  her ;  and  she  felt  almost  angi 7 

with  herself  for  being  so  light-hearted,  that  first  evening  9=^^t 
home,  when  she  had  left  Anna  in  such  an  uncertain  stat-^e, 
and  Mr.  Michelson  looking  so  wretched. 

But  how  could  she  help  bein^  happy  t    When  the  parl^ 
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firom  the  Grange  had  driven  off,  —  they  left  early  on  account 
of  Mrs.  Colville,  the  good  Captain  insisted  on  teaching  the 
pretty  widow  cribbage,  for  whom  he  declared  such  an  affec- 
tion, that  he  had  some  idea  of  asking  her  to  be  his  partner 
for  life.  Nelson  and  Jessie  were,  by  this  mancBuvre  of  the 
ever-watchful  parent,  thrown  together,  and  they  had  a  con- 
versation that  did  both  of  them  a  great  deal  of  good.  They 
were  surprised  at  the  change  and  improvement  in  their  re- 
spective minds.  They  had  read  and  thought  much  during 
the  last  ten  years,  and  fhey  found  that  their  course  of  read- 
ing and  thinking  had  not  been  dissimilar.  Nelson  wondered 
where  and  how  Jessie  had  gained  ^o  much  general  infonna- 
tion,  and  how  she  had  acquired  such  an  insight  into  litera- 
ture ;  and  Jessie  wondered  how  Nelson  had  found  time  to 
study,  when  he  had  been  engaged  in  active  service.  In 
short,  the  Captain,  was  very  nearly  upsetting  the  cribbago 
board  once  or  twice,  in  his  .fidgety  delight  at  seeing  them 
both  so  happy.  The  time  came  when  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer ;  so  shuffling  up  the  cards,  and  fussing  about  a  little, 
he  took  to  his  pipe,  and  seated  himself  in  his  accustomed 
comer,  opposite  his  beloved  ones.  This,  of  course,  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  their  conversation,  which  became  general. 

"  Well  I ''  said  the  Captain,  "  if  it  were  not  for  my  bald 
head,  which  I  have  just  most  unfortunately  felt,  I  should 
fancy  myself  twenty  years  younger.  That  is  just  how  those 
two  children  used  to  be,  when  we  were  all  happy  together 
in  '  auld  lang  syne.'  I  say,  Jessie,  sing  us '  Auld  lang  syne.' 
By  the  way,  Nelson,  Jessie  can  accompany  herself  now 
quite  well :  you  have  no  idea  how  accomplished  she  is  be- 
come." 

'  '*  She  will  never  want  a  trumpeter.  Captain  Burford,  as 
long  as  you  are  near  her,"  said  Louisa ;  "  and  when  you 
are  not  in  the  way,  I  will  do  my  best  to  blow  a  loud  blast 
in  her  behalf." 

*'  I  suppose  we  should  all  do  that,"  said  Nelson,  quietly. 

"  It  is  very  evident  my  trumpeter  is  never  likely  to  be  out 
of  town,  if  you  go  on  at  that  rate,"  said  Jessie,  blushing. 
"  Do  you  really  wish  '  Auld  lang  syne  '  ?  " 

"  Do  I  ever  ask  for  a  song  if  I  don't  wish  it  ? 

Jessie  sang  the  beautiful  old  ballad  very  sweetly.  Nel- 
son drew  his  chair  still  nearer  to  her,  and  the  Captain 
winked,  very  improperly,  at  Louisa. 

"  And  now  for  my  old  friend,  '  The  Cottage  by  the  lime- 
tree,'  "  said  Nelson,  "  if  you  have  not  forgotten  it." 
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Jessie  saug  that  also. 

Meanwhile,  the  candle  on  the  little  cribbage-table  burnt 
out,  and  there  was  no  light  but  the  splendid  blaze  from  the 
logs  on  the  hearth.  All  objected  to  another  candle,  it  was 
80  snug  and  pleasant  without  one. 

When  the  song  was  over,  there  was  a  short  silence : 
everybody  seemed  to  be  recalling  that  Christmas  when  Jessie 
sang  the  song  years  ago.  Nelson,  in  particular,  looked 
into  the  fir'e,  as  if  he  were  seeking  visions  of  the  past  or 
future.  ^ 

**  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  children,"  at  last  burst  forth  the 
Captain,  •' I  can  stand  this  no  longer:  'Yes'  or  *  No,'  I 
must  have.  Although  I  am  an  old  man,  my  feelings  are 
stronger  than  yours  at  this  very  day." 

Here  Louisa  fancied  that  something  extraordinary  must 
be  coming,  and  hastened  out  of  the  room. 

"  You  need  n't  run  away  ;  we  are  all  friends  here.  By 
Jove,  she  is  gone,  and  I  have  not  a  soul  to  back  roe.  Not 
so  fast.  Miss  Jessie,  you  are  not  going  away.  Now,  here 
you  are,  face  to  face,  and  I'll  have  an  answer  :  *  For  better, 
for  worse  ? '  or  you  will  never  come  to  an  understanding," 

"  My  dear  father  I  " 

"  My -dear  Captain  Burford,  pray  let  me  go." 

"  The  dense  a  bit  I  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  —  Do  you  two 
jackanapeses  mean  to  get  married,  or  do  you  not  ?  " 

'*  Father,  this  is  too  bad  ;  I  must  insist —  " 

"  Nelson,  I  must  insist ;  Jessie,  I  will.  Now  sit  down, 
and  listen  to  me.  I  know  what  has  been  in  your  minds  all 
your  lives,  and  what  is  there  now.  Jessie,  tell  me  frankly, 
do  you  think  Nelson  is  one  bit  the  worse,  or  deserves  a 
good  wife  one  bit  the  less,  because  he  has  lost  his  right  arm 
in  honorable  fight  1  " 

"  Pray  let  me  go,  Captain  Burford." 

"  Answer  me  first." 

"  No,  certainly  not." 

"  Very  good.  Now,  Nelson,  do  you  think  Jessie  is.  unfit 
for  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  and  an  officer,  because  she  was 
never  at  a  finishing-school,  —  never  had  language-masters, 
—  and  was  never  considered  what  people  call  accom- 
plished ?  " 

''  You  know,  sir,  that  my  opinion  of  Jessie  is  so  high,  that 
if  I  expressed  it  before  her  she  would  think  I  was  compli- 
menting her." 
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"  Very  well.  You  perceive,  Nelson,  that  your  objection 
of  the  '  one  arm '  is  not  valid ;  and  you  perceive,  Jessie, 
that  yours  of  the  'lack  of  accomplishments,'  etc.  is  not  more 
BOM  Are  there  any  others  ?  No,  God  knows  there  are  none, 
either  in  your  hearts,  or  in  circumstances  ;  and  I  know  ij, 
and  you  know  it.  Therefore,  knowing  it,  let  us  be  brave 
and  say  it ;  and  let  me  h^ve  the  happiness,  before  'I  die,  of 
fulfilling  my  promise  made  at  your  births,  and  of  seeing 
accomplished  the  desire  of  half  a  lifetime.  Give  me  your 
hands.'' 

Almost  unconsciously  the  hands  were  clasped. 

"God  bless  you!  —  God  bless  you!  Oh,  what  an  old 
fool  I  dm  !  Now  I  shall  dance  the  Sailor's  Hornpipe,  to  the 
tune  of '  All  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence.'  No,  Jessie, 
you  are  not  to  leave  the  room  ;  stay  and  settle  it,  and  call 
me  a  meddling,  old  match-making  coxcomb,  if  you  will. 
There,  give  me  a  kiss.  Shake  hands.  Nelson  :  don't  abuse 
your  father  ;  I  vow  you  have  a  scolding  on  your  tongue  !  " 
and  half-laughing,  half-crying,  he  went  out  of  the  room. 

Nelson  and  Jessie  were  alone,  and  something  must  be 
said.  Was  there  ever  so  awkward  a  predicament  ?  Jessie 
actually  burst  out  laughing ;  it  was  unromantic,  but  she 
could  not  help  it." 

"  Your  father  is  too  absurd.  Nelson." 

"My  dear  Jessie,  will  you  say  that  'certainly  not' 
again?" 

"  What !  as  regards  the  arm  ?     Yes,  of  course  I  will." 

"  And  would  you,  — could  -you,  —  think  of  a  poor,  crip- 
pled fellow  like  me,  and  make  him  happy  for  life  ?  " 

"  Nelson !  do  you  mean  it  ?  " 

"  Well  you  may  ask.  I  know  I  do  not  deserve  you  ;  — 
but  —  but  —  in  spite  of  everything,  I  have  always  loved  you 
best." 

"  Me!  I  am  old,  and  I  have  gray  hairs,  — and  I  am  not 
good  enough  or  clever  enough  for  you." 

"  Oh,  Jessie,  do  not  make  me  quite  ashamed  of  myself. 
Look  at  me !  war-worn,  world-worn,  really  gray-headed,  and 
deprived  of  the  best  half  of  myself,  — my  right  arm." 

"  Well,"  said  Jessie,  tearfully,  but  joyously,  "  I  can  at 
least  supply  that  right  arm." 

"  And  you  will  forgive  the  past  ?  All  my  childish,  fickle, 
folly,  —  all  my  ingratitude,  —  all  my  want  of  feeling,  —  all 
—  aU  — " 

88* 
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"  You  asked  me  the  other  day  to  return  to  the  tiin<^  when 
you  first  went  to  India :  I  have  done  so.  Cannot  you  do 
the  same  ?  " 

"  I  can,  —  I  do  ;  but,  Jessie,  did  you  love  me  then  ?  "  • 

"  Have  we  not  always  loved  one  another  t  I  have  never 
changed,  since  we  were  little  children/' 

Ah,  Nelson !  what  a  pang  those  few  hinocent  words  have 
sent  through  your  heart !     Never  changed  I    What  years  of 
friendship,  nay,  ho  must  believe,  of  pure,  true  love,  has  he 
thrown  away  !     Uow  has  her  heart  been  torn  and  tried  by 
him !  and  tliat  heart,  he  knows,  ^nd  has  always  known, 
is  the  steadiest  and  truest  that  ever  beat.     But  novf  they 
are  to  return  to  their  boyhood   and  girlhood,  and  to  ig- 
nore all  those  middle  years  :  she  wishes  it,  and  he  will  try  -^ 
but  he  can  never  cease  to  reproach  himself.     It  seems  sucKm 
a  dream  to  Jessie,  that  she,  whilst  Nelson  is  thinking  thes-^^ 
thoughts,  puts  her  hands  before  her  eyes,  and  tries  to  mak^  --^ 
it  real ;  with  the  reality,  gentle  tears  come  unbidden ;  an- 
when  Nelson  draws  away  the  hands,  and  looks  into  her  f 
the  red  firelight  gleams  into  two  pure,  honest  eyes,  that  i 
not  ashamed  of  being  all  the  brighter  for  their  tears. 

"  Shall  we  go  to  my  father,  dearest  Jessie  ?  "  said  N^^- 
son.  ''  Ue  deserves  you,  if  I  do  not ;  he,  like. you,  ba^is 
never  changed.'' 

"  Will  you  fetch  him,  —  I  would  rather." 

Nelson  found  his  father  chatting  with  Louisa,  in  tt^e 
parlor. 

"  Will  you  come  to.  Jessie  f  " 

"  Is  all  right  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so  ! '' 

"Then  we'll  'sing  old  rows  and  bum  the  bellows,'  t>y 
jingo  I  Come  along,  Mrs.  Egerton  ;  you  will  be  glad,  a^^zid 
so  will  everybody  else.  But  you  don't  deserve  her,  sir  ^  I 
shall  always  say  that.  I  feel  my  rheumatism  suddenly  l>ot- 
ter,  and  could  dance  the  hornpipe  like  a  middy." 

So  saying,  the  Captain,  arm-in-arm  with  Louisa,  flourished 
into  the  Hall.    He  embraced  Jessie,  and  then  they  all  four  sat 
round  the  fire,  and  the  Captain  sang  out  lustily,  "  We  wojj't 
go  home  till  morning ;  "  and  truly  morning  it  was,  wbea 
they  separated. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Pynsext  Burton  waa  sitting  at  his  solitary  breakfast,  with 
a  ponderous  volume  on  one  side  of  him,  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
on  the  other,  and  tea  and  toast  in  front,  when  the  postman^ a 
knock  was  heard,  and  amongst  other  letters,  the  following 
was  received  by  him  :  — 

'*  My  dearest  Brother  :  — 

"  I  must  begin  by  preparing  you  for  a  very  great  sur- 
prise. If  I  have  been  astonished  myself,  what  will  you  be  ? 
Our  good  guardian  and  friend  has  at  last  managed  to  bring 
about  what  he  has  been  so  long  aiming  at.  Yon  must  guess 
what,  for  I  can  scarcely  venture  to  tell  you,  it  seems  such 
a  dream.  Yet  I  suppose  I  must.  Well,  it  is,  that  Nelson 
and  your  unworthy  sister  are  actually  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried, supposing  always  that  you  consent.  1*  do  not  know 
what  you  will  think  of  this,  after  what  happened  years  ago  ; 
but  I  feel  sure,  strange  as  it  seems,  that  Nelson  is  perfectly 
sincere  in  his  love  for  me,  and  that  I  am  really  more  to  him' 
now  than  Anna,  or  any  one  else.  You  have  so  long  read 
my  weak  heart,  that  I  need  not  tell  you  of  my  own  feelings. 
I  can  only  thar^k  you  for  your  brotherly  love  and  protection 
in  forbearing  ever  to  taunt  me  with  my  weakness,  and  in 
shielding  it  from  the  gaze  of  others.  I  scarcely  know  how 
I  have  won,  for  I  certainly  have  not  deserved,  the  love  of 
80  many  dear  friends.  All  rejoice  in  my  happiness,  and 
your  approval  is  alone  wanting  to  make  it  complete.  You^ 
will  remember  that  I  agreed  with  you  when  you  were  so 
flattering  as  to  say  I  should  never  marry,  that  I  wwuld  be 
an  old  maid,  for  your  sake.  I  see  the  smile  on  your  lips,  as 
you  say,  '  Very  easy,  as  long  as  there  was  no  temptation.' 
I  will  still  hold  to  my  promise  if  you  wish  it.  You  are  now 
my  only  care.  We  were  to  live  and  die  unmarried,  for  our- 
selves, Fairfield,  and  the  younger  ones.  Rather  than  that 
you  should  live  a  lonely  or  unhappy  life,  I  would  give  up 
Kelson,  and  go  and  be  your  housekeeper  in  Duke  Street. 
But  I  have  some  hopes  for  you.     As  regards  Fairfield,  we 
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have  lived  single  long  cnongh,  and  worked  hard  enough  to 
free  it  from  the  long-standing  mortgage,  and  it  is  now  an 
improved  and  improving  place.  ^  You  must  take  to  it  as  the 
eldest  son,  and  then  it  will  go  on,  as  our  poor  father  wished, 
in  the  family,  and  under  the  same  name.     As  to  the  younger 
ones,  Anna  is  married,  and,  thank  God,  likely  to  be  happy 
and  prosperous,  if  she  recovers,  which  Uncle  Timothy  now 
believes  she  will.     Charles  and  Tiny  >re  sure  to  do  well  in 
Aeir  profession.     It  is  beautiful  to  see  the  perfect  unanimity 
of  tastes,  pursuits,  and  dispositions  that  they  evince.    If 
this  is  what  people  call  the  '  artist's  temperament,'  I  could 
almost  wish  all  the  world  were  artists.     I  have  long  since 
renounced  my  prudent  fears  about  them,  and  feel  sure  that 
together  they  could  struggle  through  any  amount  of  diffi- 
culty; alone,  each  would  fall.     To  work  for  one  another 
seems  the  great  object  of  each,  and  to  gain  a  reputation 
that  might  be  reflected  on  the  other  the  only  wish.     If  ever 
a  marriage  was  made  in  heaven,  it  was  theirs.     I  should   h^ 
perfectly  happy  if  I  could  see  you  so  married.     Talking  of 
marriage,  Louisa  told  me  the  other  day  that  when  she  ^ot 
to  India  her  parents  expected  her  to  marry.     She  had    no 
desire  to  do  so  herself,  but  she  was  literally  talked  into    it. 
She  .accordingly  chose  the  man  of  highest  military  r»rik, 
most  advanced  age,  gravest  manners,  and  best  reputa'tion 
that  proposed  for  her.     She  judged  all  the  young  officers  a* 
you  used  to  judge  school-girls ;  and  took  a  mortal  aversion 
to  any  one  under  forty.     She  added,  gravely,  that  she  ^as 
as  happy  with  her  husband  as  she  s^iould  have  been  ^^Hth 
her  father,  and  treated  him  much  in  the  same  manner.      She 
has  your  wig  carefully  put  by  in  a  box.     She  has  left     off 
widows'  caps,  and  looks  as  young  as  ever,  with  her  rmice, 
bright  hair.     She  certainly  is  a  very  taking  person.      But 
I  am  digressing.     We  have  provided  for  Anna  and  Charles. 
Peter,  I  suppose,  is  wedded,  like  the  Doge  of  Venice,  tc^  "the 
ocean.     When  will  he  come  back  ?    I  begin  to  fear  thai>  he 
must  have  lost  all  affection  for  us.     Little  Chatham,  my  last 
charge,  will  naturally  live  with  his  parents.     I  shall  be  v^^T 
sorry  to  give  him  up  :  he  is  jiist  like  my  own  child.     As  to 
the  uncles  and  aunts,  they  are  very  well  off.     Our  honored 
relatives  at  the  Grange  are  another  pattern  couple :  I  *ra 
more  and  more  astonished  at  them  every  time  I  see  ibem; 
turtle-doves  are  nothing  to  them.      Uncle  Timothy  sba/I 
always  live  with  me  :  I  would  make  that  a  proviso  if  I  were 
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going  to  many  an  emperor.  Tiny  has  been  writing,  and 
rewriting,  at  his  dictation,  all  his  deep  medical  notes,  of 
which  he  is  going  to  make  a  selection  for  publication.  »It 
has  been  a  great  amusement  to  him,  and  her  patience  is 
untiring.  Of  course  her  gratitude  and  love  to  him  are  very 
deep.  If  we  could  only  find  out  who  she  is,  her  Present 
would  be  quite  unclouded. 

'*  Thus,  I  think,  we  have  gone  through  all  the  members  of 
our  family,  of  which  you  and  I  were  left,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  the  heads.  How  time  flies  I  —  yet  I  do  not  feel  as  old 
now  as  I  did  then.  There  must  be  something  wild  in  my 
nature  :  1  am  sometimes  ashamed  of  myself  for  being  so 
childish.  After  this  review,  we  ought  to  pause,  and  thank 
the  Almighty  Giver  of  all  good  thij^igs  for  having  so  merci- 
fully led  us  through  the  temptations  of  the  world  to  this 
present  hour,  and  kept  us  from  all  very  great  misery  and 
fearful  iniquity.  Wo  have  proved  that  God  keeps  His 
promise  of  being  '  the  Father  of  the  fatherless.'  If  I  have 
said  anything  foolish  in  this  letter,  overlook  it,  for  you  know 
one  is  not  mistress  of  one's  self  in  times  of  great  joy  or  excite- 
ment. I  believe  Nelson  intends  writing  to  you :  he  is  so 
exactly  the  Nelson  of  childish  days  again,  in  his  kindness, 
tnith^  and  affection,  that  I  believe  the  past  must  be  a  dream. 
Charles  is  gone  off*  on  a  sketching  expedition.  Mr.  Michel- 
'8on  wished  him  to  stay  at  the  Hall,  biU  he  thought  there 
were  enough  Burtons  there  already.  He  will  have  weeping 
skies  to  sketch.  I  must  leave  our  dear  Captain  to  your 
imagination:  no  one  could  portray  all  his  extravagances  just 
at  present.  I  shall  not  be  quite  satisfied  with  myself  until 
I  hear  from  you.  I  am  afraid  I  am  selfish.  God  bless  you, 
my  own  dear  brother  I    Love  from  all. 

"  Your  devoted  sister, 

"Jessie  Bubton." 

Pynsent  put  down  the  letter,  and  wiped  a  thick  film  from 
his  eyes.  ''Thank  God,  all  is  as  it  should  be  at  last  I'' 
he  muttered.  He  remained  a  short  time  in  deep  thought, 
then  selected  the  following  epistle  from  amongst  the  other 
unopened  letters  — 

"  My  dear  Pynsent  :  — 

"  If  you  have  read  Jessie's  letter,  you  know  all,  and 
that  I  am  the  most  fortunate  fellow  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
often  that  I  go  into  ecstasies,  but  I  am  really  the  happiest 
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creatare  breathing.    There  has  been  an  unnatural  weiriit  oo 
my  mind  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  that  is  suddenly 
removed,  and  the  air  seems  lighter  than  it  has  been  since  my 
boyhood.     Night  is  turned  into  day.     You  need  not  say, 
'  He  doesn't  deserve  it/  for  I  know  it  well ;  but  I  suppose 
there  is  a  period  in  every  one's  life  when  he  is  under  a  spell, 
and  sees  everything  through   a  wrong  medium.     I  have 
passed  through  mine,  and,  happily,  am  clearer-sighted  than 
ever.     I  see  in  Jessie,  what  every  one  who  knows  her  has 
always  seen,  the  woman  of  all  others  in  the  world  to  make 
a  man  happy,  — the  purest,  truest,  and  finest  work  of  the 
Creator.     I  dare  say  I  shall  get  into  rhapsodies,  but  never 
mind.     One  thing  I  must  say,  that  I  hope  you,  like  Jesaiei 
will  wash  out  of  your  memory  all  my  fplKes ;  1  allude    to 
them  to  you  for  the  first  and  last  time.     My  love  for  Am^* 
was  an  infatuation.     I  cannot  now  understand  how  a  xx^aB 
of  my  grave  temperament  could  have  been  absorbed  by"- it', 
but  we  must  allow  that  she  had  ah  irresistible  fascinatmoi^* 
In  my  heart  of  hearts  Jessie's  pure  image  lay  enshrined     ^^ 
whole  time :  you  may  believe  it  or  not,  but  so  it  was  —      ^ 
knew  that  I  was  sinning  against  her,  against  my  father,   ^and 
against  myself,  although  I  tried  to  believe  that  ours    "Biad 
been  only  a  childish  attachment.     When  I  got  back  to  In  ^ia, 
and  had  time  to  reflect,  I  found  that  I  had  deceived  my^^cl^r 
and  every  one  belonging  to  me  ;  but  1  no  longer  flatt^^-red 
myself  with  the  hope  of  Jessie ;  so  J  put  her,  Anna,  anc3i  all 
other  ladies,  out  of  my  head,  and  took  to  n\y  profession    ^M  a 
mistress.     She  has  deprived  me  of  my  right  arm,  but:.  ^  by 
dismissing  me  from  her  service,  has  given  me  a  far  be^-ter. 
You  know  enough  of  me  to  be  assured  that,  whatever*     my 
indecision  of  character,  I  could  not  tell  a  lie.     Believe     nie, 
then,  that  your  sister  is  now  all  in  all  to  me,  and  that  1  I^ope 
to  prove  to  her  my  gratitude  for  her  unselfish  acceptancr^  oi 
a  broken-down  soldier  by  a  whole  life  of  love  and  c?are. 
Will  you,  now,  restore  to  me  the  old  friendship  ?    Youi  do 
not  know,  you  cannot  tell,  how  I  have  felt  your  estrange- 
ment.    You  tried  not  to  show  it,  but  I  was  well  assured 
that  you  were  changed,  and  I  deserved  it.     Write  to  me 
soon,  and  say  that  you  will  sanction  with  one  sister  what  I 
know  you  disapproved  with  another,  —  a  marriage  that  your 
father  and  mine  settled  at  our  respective  births.     Does  it 
not  seem  strange  that  nearly  forty  years  have  passed  since 
that  day  ?  —  more  than  half  a  life  I     How  little  they  foresaw 
all  that  would  happen  before  the  event  took  place.    My 
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father,  at  seventy-five,  is  likely  to  se^  it  consummated.  I 
believe  the  genn  of  romance  always  remains  in  our  natures, 
ready  to  sprout  out  whenever  called  forth.  I  am  much  more 
sentimental  at  this  moment  than  I  ever  was,  and  I  look  into 
the  glass,  and  see  gray  hairs  in  my  whiskers.  *  Jessie 
declares  she  has  gray  hairs,  but  I  cannot  see  them.  '  Love 
is  blind.'  I  believe  I  have  written  nonsense ;  but  this  is 
the  first  really  natural  letter  that  I  have  addressed  to  you 
for  years.  My  father  bids  me  tell  you  that  you  owe  him 
a  wager :  you  betted  with  him,  years  ago,  that  neither  Jessie 
nor  you  would  ever  marry.  I  advise  you  to  lose  the  bet 
wholly. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Pynsent, 

"  Your  true  old  friend,  * 

"  N.  BURFORD." 

Again  Pynsent  put  down  the  letter,  and  declared  that  all 
was  right.  For  the  second  time  the  servant  came  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Miller  had  sent  again.  Pynsent  was  obliged  to 
go  to  his  patients.  He  came  back  to  a  late  dinner  that  he 
could  not  eat,  and  having  sent  it  away  almost  untasted,  sat 
down  to  his  desk,  and,  during  the  course  of  a  long  evening 
and  half  the  night,  penned  four  letters,  the  contents  of  two 
of  which  we  submit  to  the  reader.  We  must  premise  that 
Pynsent  occasionally  tore  up  a  sheet  or  t^o  of  paper  in  dis- 
gust, and  was  a  very  long  time  buried  in  the  deepest  of 
reveries  between  each.  He  first  of  all  began  one  letter,  and 
then  he  put  aside  that  sheet,  and  commenced  another ;  and 
80  his  solitary  moments  sped. 

"  My  own  dear  Sister  :  — 

"I  must  disappoint  you  at  once.  Your  letter  did  not 
surprise  me,  as  I  saw  how  matters  were,  or  would  be,  from 
the  moment  I  saw  y«u  and  Nelson^  together  in  London. 
From  my  heart  I  rejoice,  because  I  believe  you  will  make 
one  another  happy  ;  it  is  as  it  should  be.  But  I  can  only 
give  my  consent  on  one  condition,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
It  is  a  great  shock  to  my  powers  of  discrimination  and 
prophecy.  I  always  said  you  would  be  an  old  maid,  as  I 
should  be  an  old  bachelor.  I  like  your  professing  to  take 
me  into  consideration,  now  that  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  give  me  up  to  the  mercy  of  any  old  crone  of  a  house- 
keeper, that  may  chance  to  get  hold  of  me  in  my  old  age. 
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I  quite  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  you,  not  I,  have 
brought  the  property,  house,  and  family  of  Faii^eld  through 
all  their  difficulties,  and  that  you  now  deserve  to  have  a 
little  peace  and  rest  yourself.  The  Almighty  judges  hetter 
for  us  than  we  can  for  ourselves.  '  Whatever  is,  is  right : ' 
we  find  this  in  the  long  run.  Had  you  married  Nelson  and 
gone  to  India  years  ago,  what  would  have  become  of  all  the 
rest  of  us  ?  Not  that  I  think  Nelson  deserves  you,  —  and  I 
shall  tell  him  so.  No  man  ought  ever  to  think  of  more  than 
one  .  .  .  excuse  my  breaking  off  in  that  sentence.  I  sud- 
denly remembered  that  we  were  all  fallible,  so  I  must  for- 
give Nelson,  though  I  can  never  make  an  excuse  for  Anna's 
conduct  to  him.  All  was  for  the  best,  however ;  so  I  sup- 
pose I  must  forgive  her  too.  Women  are  strange  enigmas. 
There  is  your  friend  Louisa«  a  greater  one  than  4II,  in  spite 
of  her  frank  manners.  I  cannot  pretend  to  misunderstand 
your  wishes  in  that  .quarter.  I  meant  to  puntsh  you :  but  I 
shall  only  please  you  in  what  I  am  going  to  do.  No  ;  I  am 
not  quite  sure  whether  I  can  venture  to  take  such  a  leap. 
But  you  are  my  elder,  and  I  am  bound  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  my  elders  and  betters.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  remain  a  solitary  after  you  have  so  cruelly  broken 
your  word ;  so  now  for  the  conditions  on  which  you  have 
my  consent  to  get  married.  You  must  provide  a  suitable 
housekeeper  for  me.  I  find  I  am  getting  a  rich  man ;  my 
profession  is  increasing,  and  I  am  given  to  understand  that 
I  am  to  be  made  surgeon  to  a  certain  hospital ;  so  I  cao 
now  make  the  necessary  proposition  without  being  afraid  of 
bringing  the  lady  to  starvation,  or  of  being  kept  by  her,  — 
a  piece  of  meanness  that  I  should  not  like.  It  is  useless 
beating  about  the  bush ;  it  must  come  out ;  but  you  know 
how  modest  I  am.  In  spite  of  my  apparent  bearishness,  I 
always  had  a  very  considerable  liking  for  your  friend 
Louisa.  Oh,  I  fancy  I  see  you  at  this  moment!  Now, 
don't  go  into  fits.  Nelson  has  heroics  enough  in  his  letter 
for  us  all.  Goodness  gracious  1  how  he  does  lard  you  over! 
Well,  I  think  your  friend  Louisa  very  ''taking,'  as  you  say, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  want  to  have  your  opinion 
as  to  whether  she  will  take  the  wearer  with'  the  wig.  Now 
it  is  out,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tear  up  the  sheet  and 
shut  it  up  again,  for  1  have  the  greatest  horror  of  a  refusal. 
I  have  some  intention  of  enclosing  a  letter  to  her,  and  one 
to  her  '  honored  mother/  to  you,  —  to  be  given  at  your  dis- 
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cretion.  You  see,  I  could  never  possibly  propose  face  to 
face :  I  should  either  go  into  hysterics,  or  burst  out  laugh* 
ing,  or  fairly  break  down  in  the  middle.  In'  writing,  I 
Bhould  just  be  able  to  say,  '  Madam,  will  you  have  me  ?  ' 
and  then  rest  on  my  oars  till  an  answer  came.  I  have  not 
yet  written  those  fatal  words ;  but  if  you  should  find  here  with 
a  letter  addressed  to  that  most  dangerous  of  all  persons,  '  a 
vidder,'  you  may  take  it  for  granted  they  are  therein  in- 
scribed. But  enough  of  this.  If  I  succeed,  you  and  I  will 
be  married  on  the  same  day,  and  we  will  pull  the  old  house 
down  with  jollification  ;  if  I  do  not,  why,  you  are  bound  to 
remain  a  spinster,  for  my  sake  I  What  will  Nelson  say  tP 
this  ?    God  bless  you  I    Love  to  all. 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  Brother, 
"  Pynsent." 

*'  My  dear  Nilson  :  — 

''  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  let  you  have  Jessie.     She 

is  too  good  for  you,  or  for  any  man  but but  me,  in 

short.  I  always  intended  to  end  my  days  at  Fairfield  with 
her,  and  I  do  not  see  what  right  you  have  to  interfere  be- 
tween us.  You  write  a  great  deal  of  humbug  (excuse  the 
term).  I  was  never  estranged  from  you.  I  always  loved 
you ;  but  I  felt  that  you  were  not  acting  up  to  your  princi- 
ples, or  for  your  happiness,  and  therefore  I  could  not  be 
quite  as  open  with  you  as  1  virished.  Now  wo  shall  be 
brothers-  again.  I  find  there  is  one  point  on  which  I  can 
pique  myself,  —  I  have  never  been  drawn  into  the  folly  of 
love-rodomontade.  I  will  keep  your  letter,  and  show  it 
you  in  ten  years'  time.  I  wonder  what  you  and  Jessie  will 
think  of  it  then  I  You  have  a  sentimental,  I^  a  matter-of- 
fact  nature  ;  still,  we  were  born  to  be  a  David  and  Jonathan. 
I  quite  believe  that  you  never  told  a  lie  in  your  life  ;  your 
father^s  son  could  not  have  told  one.  God  bless  him  I  he  is 
a  true  man.  If  there  were  more  like  him,  there  would  be 
less  palaver  and  deceit  in  the  world.  A  little  mfore  honest 
bluntness  would  mend  mankind.  We  have  a  sprinkling  of 
it  in  our  family  ;  Uncle  James  has  it ;  and  Jessie  is  as  open 
as  the  day.  I  hope  you  admire  Jessicas  eyes ;  now  I  really 
do  think  them  worth  a  soimet.  They  always  remind  me  of 
heaven,  so  true  and  clear.  When  /  get  soft,  it  is  about  my 
Bister.  Every  blessing  attend  you  both  1  all  sorts  of  little 
Cupids,  and  hearts,  and  inexpressible  Valentines  be  around 
89 
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you !  By  the  way,  yoa  always  used  to  write  the  best  Ti 
cntines.  Jessie's  letter  is  most  characteriBtio.  For  701 
comfort,  I  must  assure  you  that  she  aeems  quite  satusfie 
with  you;  but  self,  as  usual,  is  secondary.  She  goe 
through  her  family,  and,  having  found  that  most  of  thei 
are  provided  for,  thinks  that  she  may  venture  to  provide  fo 
herself.  She  has  a  feeling  for  me,  however,  whichyou  (mei 
are  always  selfish  I )  never  entertained.  She  does  not  like  t< 
leave  me  to  ^gle  blessedness ;  but  marriage  is  a  feaifu 
leap  I 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  said  enough  about  it  for  one  letter;  8C 
lyecommending  you  to  take  care  of  Jessie,  if  you  do  not  wsnl 
your  head  knocked  off  by  your  father,  or  a  bullet  usA 
through  you  by  your  affectionate  brother,  I  am, 

"  My  dear  Nel, 

"  Your  faithful  friend, 

"  P.  BUBWI." 

Hating  read  Fjmsent's  letters,  we  may  be  allowed  to  tA 
low  him  in  his  next  move  as  he  exclaims,  "  Well  I  nothinf 
venture,  nothing  have ;  so  here  goes  1 " 

With  a  desperate  effort,  Pynsent  seated  himself  again 
his  desk.     He  was  at  l^ast  half  an  hour  beginning;  I 
when  he  did  begin  his  pen  moved  so  swiftly  that  tlv 
seemed  no  end  to  his  letter.  /  It  was  signed  and  sealed  ab 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Then  followed  a  short 
concise  epistle  to  Mrs.  Colville.     When  this  was-finis' 
with  a  sigh  of  great  relief,  he  made  a  large  packet  of 
three  letters  to  the  three  ladies,  and  directed  it  to  J^ 
enclosing  Nelson's  in  an  envelope  by  itself. 


CHAPTER  XlVI. 

Mr.  Michelson  continued  some  time  indisposed, 
ble  to  pay  Anna  any  further  visits.     He  was  oblige* 
his  room  for  some  weeks,  where  he  was  constantl 
by  Mr.  Bslrnard  and  little  Chatham.     It  was  evid 
kind  doctor  that  his  health  was  breaking  up,  and 
violent  shocks  on  his  nervous  system  might  bring 
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sis.  He  was  very  excitable  and  irritable,  and  appeared 
anxious  for  the  return  of  his  son,  although  he  did  not  often 
speak  of  him.  Mr.  Barnard,  as  was  his  custom,  tried  to 
bring  religious  subjects  into  conversation,  but  with  no  very 
great  success.  The  idea  of  death  was  one  that  Mr.  Michel- 
son  had  never  entertained  in  health,  and  he  seemed  still  less 
to  like  it  in  sickness. 

When  Tiny  arrived  at  tl^e  Hall  in  place  of  Jessie,  he  or- 
dered a  certain  room  to  be  unlocked  and  prepared  for  her, 
that  had  not  been  used  since  the  departure  of  Miss  Ruther- 
ford. He  always  looked  upon  Tiny  and  her  picture  as  the 
counterparts  of  Miss  Rutherford,  and,  as  such,  he  had  now 
a  dread  of  seeing  either,  because  thSy  brought  on  a  degree 
of  palpitation  that  he  could  not  account  for ;  still,  be  chose 
her  to  inhabit  that  apaiiment. 

Tiny  and  a  servant  slept  alternately  in  Anna's  room,  so  it 
was  not  until  the  second  night  after  her  arrival  that^  Tiny 
took  possession  of  this  long-closed  chamber.  ^  There  was  a 
comfortable  fire,  and  everything  looked  as  bright  and  cheer- 
ful as  if  it  had  been  always  tenanted,  instead  of  so  long  un- 
used ;  but  it  had  undergone  regular  cleanings  and  airings, — 
only  the  housekeeper  was  ordered  to  keep  the  key.  Mr. 
Michelson's  servants  had  changed  so  often,  that  it  was  now 
scarcely  known  why  that  particular  room  was  closed  ;  and 
various  reports  of  ghosts  were  afloat  concerning  it. 

Tiny  had  put  on  her  white  dressing-gown,  and  let  down  her 
long  hair,  looking  very  much  like  Charles's  Cordelia,  before 
she  thought  of  exaniining  her  bed-chamber.  When  she  did 
look  around  her,  she  was  struck  with  the  inhabited  air  it  had ; 
it  was  as  if  it  had  suddenly  lost  an  inmate.  There  were  a 
great  many  books,  —  some  on  a  chiffonier,  some  on  a  small 
bookcase.  There  were  also  various  ornaments,  of  great 
beauty  and  taste  ;  chimney  vases,  and  a  selection  of  china 
and  articles  of  virlit  on  a  small  table.  The  toilet  was  also 
covered  with  boxes  and  bottles,  such  as  a  lady  of  a  certain 
fortune  and  standing  might  be  supposed  to  require.  A 
writing-table,  with  all  its  necessary  appointments,  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the 'room,  and,  above  all,  there  were  a  variety 
of  portraits,  and  water-color  drawings,  some  in  frames,  and 
others  pinned  against  the  wall.  The  wardrobe  and  drawers 
were  locked,  and  a  chest  of  drawers  seemed  to  have  been 
put  into  the  room  in  addition  to  the  usual  furniture,  on 
Tiny 's  account.    She  looked  at  the  back  of/  the  books,  and 
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found  they  were  chiefly  foreign,  and  at  the  pictures,  and 
saw  that  they  were  clever  sketches  of  foreign  scenery,  ap- 
parently Italian.  The  portraits  were  in  crayons,  and  all 
seemingly  by  the  same  hand,  —  sketches  of  dark-eyed,  dark- 
haired,  Italian-looking  people. 

This  had  evidently  been  a  lady's  apartment.  Could  it 
have  been  the  Lady  Catherine  Michelson's  f  and  were  the 
reports,  still  afloat,  of  Mr.  Michelson's  unkindness  to  bis 
wife,  libels  ?  Had  he  preserved  intact  that  apartment  for 
love  of  her  who  was  no  more  ?  Tiny  took  down  one  or  two 
of  the  books :  there  was  a  beautiful  little  edition  of  Dante, 
on  the  fly-leiaf  of  which  was  written,  "  To  Sophia,  from  a 
Friend;"  a.  copy  of  '^  II  Pastor  Fido,"  with  the  words 
"  Alia  mia  Figlia  written  in  it.  Some  of  the  books  were 
German,  some  French  ;  some  had  nd  name  written  in  them ; 
others,  again,  were  inscribed  "  To  Sophy, '*  in  the  same 
hand  as  the  Dante.  At  last.  Tiny  took  down  an  old  copy  of 
TassQ,  in  which  she  found  "Sophia  Rutherford,  from  her 
beloved  Mother.''  Why  does  she  so  suddenly  start,  and 
then  look  again  so  intently  on  the  writing  ?  Because  that 
word  "  Sophia  "  and  the  general  character  of  the  writing 
are  so  remarkably  like  the  same  word  and  the  writing,  in 
that  torn  scrap  of  paper,  supposed  to  be  written  by  her  own 
mother.  Tiny  unlocks  her  little  dressing-case,  and  takes 
out  that  well-known  pocket-book  that  she  never  leaves  be- 
hind her,  go  where  she  will :  the  torn  note  is  in  it,  and  with 
trembling  hand  she  carries  it  to  the  writing-table,  and  Bits 
down  in  order  to  compare  each  letter,  now  brown  with 
time,  with  those  of  the  Tasso.  Had  the  words  "  Sophia*' 
been  written  by  the  same  hand,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  alike;  in  short,  the  whole  of  the  broken  sentences 
bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  "  from  her  beloved 
Mother  ;  "  and  Tiny  wondered  how  this  miglit  be.  She  sal 
for  hours  pondering  over  her  short  life  ;  some  twenty  years 
ago  she  was  born,  and  her  mother  died,  leaving  no  clue  to 
her  relations.  All  the  dates  in  these  books  were  antecedent 
to  that  period  ;  she  was  reckoned  so  like  Miss  Rutherford, 
that  Mr.  Michelson  was  quite  affected  by  the  likeness :  the 
names  were  both  "  Sophia ;  "  Miss  Rutherford  had  quitted 
the  house  suddenly ;  her  room  was  evidently  just  as  she 
had  left  it.  It  was  strange  I  Sho  took  the  two  rings,  the 
wedding  and  the  cameo,  from  their  hiding-places  in  her  bo- 
som.   She  bad  almost  ceased  to  wear  that  cameo,  because 
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she  fancied  it  must  so  remind  Charles  alid  all  his  kind  fam- 
ily of  the  mystery  that  hung  around  her ;  that  mystery 
which  still  darkened  her  otherwise  bnght  lil'e.  She  would 
wear  the  cameo  again,  and  see  if  it  attracted  attention. 
She  tried  to  put  the  thoughts  that  crowded  on  her  away, 
but  she  could  not,  and  she  passed  a  wretched  night,  wonder- 
ing, when  awake,  what  and  who  Miss  Rutherford  was; 
and  dreaming,  if  she  slumbered  a  few  moments,  strange 
dreams  of  Mr.  Michelson. 

The  following  morning  she  found  Anna  very  weak,  and 
full  of  apprehensions  about  her  recoTery.  *'  Christmas  is 
nearly  here,  and  I  shall  not  be  well  enough  to  go  home," 
she  said.  "Tiny,  1  used  to  tease  you  very  much;  liave 
you  forgiven  me  V- 

"My  dear  Anna,  I  have  nothing  but  gratitude  towards 
you  all.     Poor,  forsaken,  doomed  —  " 

"  Tiny,  do  not  talk  so,  or  I  must  send  for  Jessie.  Pray 
forget  that  old  story.'' 

'*  Anna,  do  you  remember  Miss  Rutherford  ?  " 

"  What  an  odd  question  I  —  yes,  a  little." 

"  WhUt  was  she  like  ?  " 

"  I  believe  she  was  handsome/' 

"  Why  did  she  leave  this  house  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  forget.  1  fancy  Mr.  Michelson  sent  her  away. 
She  was  only  a  kind  of  housekeeper  ;  he  was  very  fond  of 
her,  and  often  tales  of  her." 

"  How  long  ago  w^s  it  ?  " 

"My  dear  child,  I  forget, — twenty  years,  1  suppose; 
only  1  really  cannot  own  to  remembering  twenty  years." 

A  servant  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  My  master's  compliments,  and  wishes  to  know  how 
Mrs.  Michelson  and  Mrs.  Charles  Burton  are  to-day.  He 
is  very  sorry  that  he  is  not  well  enough  to  see  them." 

Tiny's  heart  beat  quickly  as  she  answered  the  message. 
She  longed  to  go  and  ask  about  Miss  Rutherford ;  but  for 
worlds  she  would  not  allow  the  strange  sulpicions  that 
would  come  into  her  own  mind  to  transpire.  She  knew 
what  Anna  would  feel,  —  what,  indeed,  all  the  family  must 
*feel,  connected  as  they  were  with  Mr.  Michelson,  if  there 
were  any  foundation  for  her  fancies. 

So  she  kept  pondering  over  her  likeness  to  Miss  Ruther- 
ford, and  comparing  those  two  signatures,  until  she  half  be- 
lieved she  was  her  mother,  and  that  some  strange  fatality 
89* 
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had  brought  her  into  the  house  where  she  had  lived.    The 
indications  of  genius  and  a  refined  mind  that  she  found  in 
the  apartment,  made  her  love  Miss  Rutherford,  and  wonder 
what  she  was  like,  —  where  born, —  how  educated,  —  why 
dependent,  —  until  she  was  bewildered  with  wondering. 
When  Charles  came  to  see  her,  and  take  her  home  in  the 
place  of  Jessie,  he  thought  her  looking  ill,  and,  from  her 
manner,  believed  that  something  must  have  distressed  her. 
She  persisted  in  declaring  herself  well,  and  in  burying  her 
thoughts  and  suspicions  in  her  own  bosom.     She  was  re- 
solved to  do  her  best  to  discover  whether  there  were  any 
relation  between  herself  and  Miss  Rutherford,  —  but  never, 
never  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the  family  of  the  Burtons. 

The  meeting  between  Jessie  and  Anna  was  almost  awk- 
ward, particularly  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  She  had  been 
apprised  of  her  sister's  engagement  with  Nelson,  and 
scarcely  knew  how  to  congratulate  her,  feeling  that  she  had 
been  the  cause  of  their  long  disunion ;  but  Jessie  put  her  at 
her  ease  by  saying  at  once  — 

''It  is  ^11  right,  dearest  Anna;  alias  it  should  be.  I 
could  never  have  gone  to  India,  and  a  long  eng&gement 
would  have  harassed  me  to  Seath." 

Then  she  quickly  changed  the  conversation  by  informing 
Anna  of  the  double  wonder,  — ^the  actual  proposal  off  their 
determined  bachelor-brother. 

Anna  was  all  curiosity  and  excitement,  laughing  and  clap- 
ping her  hands  liHe  a  child. 

"  You  should  have  seen  Louisa  I  When  I  put  the  letter 
into  her  hands,  I  said,  '  According  to  your  reply  to  thia,  is 
to  be  my  destiny ;  and,  I  have  promised  to  renounce  Nelson 
if  you  refuse  the  proposal  herein  made.'  I  tried  to  look 
grave,  but  she  fancied  there  was  some  joke  underneath,  and 
began  turning  the  letter  round.  'It  is  your  brother's 
writing,'  she  said,  blushing  very  suspiciously;  'he  kw 
written  for  hia  wig !  Now  I  have  it.  He  said  he  would  do 
80,  but  I  did  not  believe  him.  I  will  send  it  to  him  in  a 
bottle  of  spirits-of-wine,  as  a  medical  curiosity.'  '  Do,'  said 
I,  'but  just  read  the  letter  whilst  I  go  upstairs.'  I  went, 
and  sat  fidgeting  for  some  time,  feeling  just  as  I  did  when  I 
left  you  and  Chatham  together  years  ago,  and  praying  that 
the  interview  with  the  sUent^  letter  might  not  reduce  Looisa 
to  the  state  I  saw  you  in.  By  and  by  my  door  opened,  and 
in  came  Louisa,  half  laughing,  half  crying,  holding  the  letter 
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in  her  hand.  She  shook  her  head  at  me  in  her  arch  way, 
and  said  I  was  very  sly.  Then  she  went  to  look  out  of  tho 
window,  and 'I  went  behind  her,  and  whispered  in  great 
affright,  '  Am  I  to  give  up  Nelson  ? '  She  turned  round  and 
kissed  me,  and  said  she  believed  it  was  all  a  hoax  ;  Pynsent 
could  not  care  for  her ;  he  was  too  matter-of-fact  to  have 
written  that  letter.  '  Am  I  to  give  up  Nelson  ? '  I  repeated. 
'  Not  if  1  can  help  it,  certainly,'  she  said ;  '  but  what  do 
you  me^n  ?  '  I  told  her  that  I  had  promised  Pynsent  to  bo 
single  as  long  as  he  was.  '  Anything  in  the  world  for  your 
sake,'  cried  Louisa.  And  then  it  came  out  by  degrees  that 
she  had  liked  Pynsent  better  than  any  one  else  ever  since 
her  first  visit  to  Fairfield,  and  that  she  certainly  never 
thought  that  he  cared  for  her.  You  know  I  am  not  an 
enthusiastic  person  ;  but  if  there  is  one  human  being  moro 
than  another  that  I  get  into  the  clouds  about,  it  is  Pynsent ; 
and  Louisa  quite  satisfied  me  in  all  that  she  said  of  him. 
She  understands  and  appreciates  him,  so  I  think  they  will 
be  happy.  1  sent  the  note  to  Mrs.  Colville,  and  a  very 
proper  letter  came  from  her  to  Louisa,  giving  her  consent ; 
80  I  suppose  it  is  all  settled,  except  the  settlements.'' 

"  How  very  stupid  I  "  was  Anna's  first  exclamation,  when 
Jessie  had  concluded  her  history. 

"  That  is  satisfactory,  at  least,"  said  Jessie,  laughing. 

"Oh,  1  am  rfially  charmed  beyond  measure,  my  dear 
Jessie.     I  always  thought  Louisa  was  in  love  with  Pynsent, 
and  could  have  half  eaten  him  for  not  proposing  when  she  / 
was  with  us  first,  but  —  " 

"  But,  Anna,  surely  you  appreciate  Pynsent's  honor  I  " 

"Of  course  1  do  ;  only  I  like  a  little  sentiment ;  and  a 
proposal  just  coming  in  tha  right  way,  and  in  exactly  tho  t 
right  place,  is  so  stupid.  Now,  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  ^ 
y,ou  and  Nelson,  because  there  is  romance  in  the  whole 
affair ;  but  Pynsent  is  so  painfully  straightforward.  But  I 
must  not  forget  tho  Sultan ;  he  wishes  to  see  you.  I  feel 
convinced  he  will  cut  out  Nelson,  —  he  is  much  more  capti- 
vating; and  then  you  will  prove  to  a  demonstration  the 
truth  of  our  old  nurse's  predictions  to  me,  '  Beauty  is  but 
skin-deep.  Miss  Anna.  You*  11  see,  one  of  these  days,  that 
Miss  Burton  will  oiit  out  all  your  beauty  by  her  goodness.' 
'  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver,'  my  own  Jessie.  But  pray  go  to 
the  Mogul ;  what  can  he  have  done  all  this  time,  without  a 
lady  to  wait  on  him  ?  " 
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Jessia  went  to  Mr.  Michclson.  She  thought  him  looking 
very  ill,  as  ehe  entered  a  email  sitting-room/  and  saw  him 
in  an  easy-chair.  He  rose  with  difficulty  to  receive  her,  and 
spoke  with  a  slight  hesitation,  but  much  precision. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Miss  Burton  ;  I  have  quite 
missed  your  kind  attention.  Your  uncle  has  betrayed  to  me 
a  family  secret,  and  T  must  be  allowed  to  congratulate  you 
on  an  event  that  has  lately  occurred,  which  will  be  for  your 
happiness." 

Jessie  blushed,  and  thanked  him. 

"  Colonel  Burford  will  be  a  happy  man ;  I  assure  you,  I 
envy  him." 

Jessie  began  to  think  of  Anna's  predictions,  and  to  feel 
^comfortable. 

"You  must  not  iQatter  me,  Mr.  Michelson,  or  I  shall  feel 
quite  out  of  my  elpment.*' 

"  I  would  not  wish  to  spoil  you.  Miss  Burton,  so  we  will 
think  of  something  else.  I  requested  the  favor  of  this  visit, 
|to  propose  a  plan  to  you  that  I  have  been  maturing.  I  feel 
sure  that  my  son  will  return  by  Christmas-day,  as  his  regi- 
ment must  have  now  been  some  time  on  its  way  home.  You 
know  that  we  have  not  been  on  good  terms.  I  hate  scenes, 
and  one  would  be  my  death.  I  am  anxious  that  you  and  all 
your  family  should  eat  your  Christmas  dinner  here,  and  that 
when  my  son  returns,  he  should  find  that  we  are  all  recon- 
ciled, by  seeing  us  all  together,  and  thus  avoid  disagreeable 
explanations.  I  say  this  to  you,  because  you  are  sensible, 
and  will  understand  me ;  there  is  no  one  else  I  would  speak 
80  openly  to.     I  hope  you  do  not  disapprove  my  plan  ?  " 

'*  Not  at  all,  — it  is  very  kind.  But  we  have  spent  our 
Christmas  at  Fairfield  from  time  immemorial,  and  I  scarcely 
know  whether  all'  our  family  would  consent  to  go  else- 
where." 

"  You  allude  to  your  aunt :  I  have  had  my  doubts  of  her. 
She  has  the  pride  of  all  the  Caesars  in  her  nature.  She  was 
a  splendid  woman  :  I  should  have  married  her  if  I  had  not 
gone  abroad ;  but  that  is  such  an  old  story.  I  will  write 
notes  to,  all  your  family,  and  to  the  Burfords,  father  and 
son,  and  we  will  have  a  regular  reunion :  I  shall  enjoy  it. 
I  am  so  blasi  with  what  is  called  society,  that  I  think  1  sbaF 
begin  to  settle  down  into  a  family  man.  I  wish  you  wer 
not  engaged,  Miss  Burton." 

Jessie  looked  at  the  wreck  before  her  with  astonishmor 
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and  wondered  how  he  could  think  of  anything  bat  death ; 
but  he  was  dressed  and  got  up  as  if  he  were  still  young  and 
healthy. 

'*  Shall  I  get  you  your  writing  materials,  Mr.  Michelson  ?  " 
said  Jessie,  "  and  we  will  do  the  thing  at  once." 

*'  Ah  !  I  see  you  are  a  woman  of  business.  You  must  not 
trouble,  —  allow  me,  — let  me  ring." 

Jessie  quietly  put  the  portfolio  and  pen  and  ink  before 
him.  She  would  rather  have  spent  Christmas-day  at  her 
dear  Fairfield,  a  hundred  times  over ;  but  she  saw  at  once 
that  if  Chatham  returned,  as  she  felt  sure  he  would,  Mr. 
Michelson's  plan  would  be  the  very  best  to  smooth  down 
all  asperities,  and  to  put  father  and  son,  and  indeed  all  the 
family,  on  a  comfortable  footing.  Mr.  Michelson  wrote 
most  unexceptionable  notes  of  invitation,  and  passed  them 
over  to  Jessie  for  approval. 

"Nothing  could  be  better,"  she  said  to  each  ;  and  truly, 
no  one  could  manage  such  matters  better  than  Mr.  Michel- 
son, when  he  chose  to  do  so. 

He  omitted  no  one,  wording  his  note  to  each  as  he  con- 
ceived would  be  most  agreeable  to  the  receiver.  Uncle 
James,  Pynsent,  Captain  Burford  aijd  Nelson,  Mrs..  Colville 
and  her  daughter,  Charles  and  Tinjr,  and  even  Uncle  Tim- 
othy and  Anna,  though  they  were  both  in  the  house,  had 
each  a  regular  invitation  for  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas- 
day  ;  and  Jessie  almost  expected  one  written  to  herself 
there  and  then. 

"Does  your  sister  ever  hear  from  Plas  Ayron  nowf ' 
suddenly  asked  Mr.  Michelson. 

"  Oh  yes,  frequently,"  replied  Jessie ;  "  she  had  a  letter 
from  Lady  Georgiana  the  other  day," 

"  The  Countess  died  some  years  ago,  I  believe  f  " 

"  Oh  yes^  soon  after  Major  Michelson  went  to  India." 

"  And  did  she  really  give  them  five  hundred  a  year  before 
she  died  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  was  very  unworldly." 

Mr.  Michelson  sighed. 

"  I  should  like,  —  "  he  began,  then  paused.  "  Does  Lady 
Georgiana  Meredith  know  that  your  sister  and  her  child  are 
here?" 

"  Yes,  Anna  has  given  her  a[ll  particulars." 

"  What  did  she  say  ?  " 

"  That  she  was  very  glad  to  have  such  good  news,- and 
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prayed  that  all  might  end  in  the  perfect  reconciliation  of 
yourself  and  son. ' ' 

''  Ah  I  she  was  a  good  woman,  I  believe  ;  too  good,  in 
fact.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  her  and  her  daughters 
here  for  Christmas  ?  "  , 

Jessie  started  with  astonishment.  Mr.  Michelson's  mind 
seemed  wandering  in  his  excess  of  hospitality. 

*'  The  season,  —  short  notice,"  murmured  Jessie. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Lady  Georgiana: 
I  feel  quite  anxious.  I  can  say  this  to  you,  because  you 
are  so  good.  .  I  was  not  all  that  I  might  have  been  to  her 
sister,  Chatham's  mother,  who  was  a  good  wife  to  me. 
Will  you  ask  your  sister  what  she  thinks  of*  it  ?  A  real 
family  party  at  Christmas  must  be  a  very  pleasant  affair :  I 
should  like  it." 

Jessie  went  to  consult  with  Anna. 

"Charming I  delightful!"  were  Anna's  exclamations. 
"  Only  fancy  Chatham  returning  and  finding  ub  ail  assem- 
bled here,  he  knowing  nothing  about  it.  It  is  quite  like  a 
novel  I  I  declare  the  Mogul  is  appearing  in  a  new  light. 
Aunt  Betsey  won't  come,  that  is  certain.  We  will  write  to 
Lady  Georgiana  all  particulars,  and  if  the  Mogul  writes  a 
kind  of  penitential  psalm,  she  is  so  good  and  forgiving, 
that  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  put  it  on  the  principle  of 
Christian  duty,  and  came.  It  would  be  perfect  I  We 
should  have  quite  a  dramatic  entertainment:  fathers  and 
grandfathers,  and  uncles  and  great-uncles^  and  affianced 
brides  and  bridegrooms,  —  all  making  a  regular  family  piece, 
and  coming  in  for  the  last  act  of  the  drama." 

. ''  Well  I  if  they  all  take  the  invitation  as  agreeably  as  you 
do,  there  will  be  no  diffivjulty,"  said  Jessie. 

"After  all,  I  mf&y  not  be  strong  enough  to  enjoy  the 
entertainment,"  said  Anna  with  a  sigh,  "and  it  would  be 
nothing  without  the  penitent  black  sheep." 

"  You  must  not  excite  yourself  so  much,  dearest  child," 
said  Jessie,  kissing  her  sister. 

"  Now  go  and  tell  the  Great  Sultan  that  I  wholly  approve, 
and  will  write  myself  to  Lady  Georgiana^"  said  Anna. 

Jessie  went,  meditating  on  the  propriety  of  such  a  letter. 
Mr.  Michclson  was  awaiting  her  impatiently,  and  was  highly 
delighted  to  find  that  Anna  approved  his  scheme.  All  the 
letters  were  duly  despatched,  some  by  private  messengers, 
others  by  post  ]  and  Mr.  Michdaon  seemed  in  better  spirits 
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.  than  he  had  been  for  some  time,  and  paid  his  daughter-in- 
law  a  visit,  on  the  strength  of  them. 

In  the  evening  there  arrived  notes  in  answer  to  some  of 
the  invitations.  As  was  expected,  Uncle  James  politely  de- 
clined the  invitation,  in  a  missive  evidently  dictated  by  Aant 
Betsey. 

"  That  aunt  of  yours  is  the  very  goddess  of  pride,"  said 
^  Mr.  Michelson.     "  1  should  certainly  have  married  her,  but 

1  wonder  she  took  your  uncle  after  all ;  they  were  not 

suited." 

"  She  must  come,"  said  Anna.  "  I  will  write  a  pathetic 
note  myself." 

And  forthwith  Anna  wrote  an  appeal,  working  upon  Aunt 
Betsey's  feelings  in  every  possible  way  :  representing  her 
own  uncertain  health,  —  the  troubles  she  had  gone  through, 
—  the  blessing  of  peace  amongst  relations,  —  the  hope  of 
the  return  of  Chatham,  —  the  failing  condition  of  Mr.  Mich- 
elson,—  and  above  all,  his  continued  admiration  o/  Aunt 
Betsey,  — until  nothing  short  of  a  heart  of  stone  could  re- 
sist. With  a  certain  degree  of  childish  imbecility,  Mr. 
Michelson  set  his  heart  on  her  coming,  and  wrote  another 
note,  offering  to  send  his  carriage  for  her  and  Mrs.  Colville. 
Jessie  could  not  but  perceive  what  her  uncle  feared  and 
foretold,  that  the  great  man  of  taste  and  learning  was  grad- 
ually sinking  into  a  state  of  imbecility,  and  that  a  few  more 
attacks  of  his  enemy  would  complete  his  prostration  of  in- 
tellect. 

If  we  follow  the  messenger  to  the  Grange,  we  shall  wit- 
ness a  characteristic  scene  there,  on  the  arrival  of  the  sec- 
ond note :  Aunt  Betsey  by  the  fire,  with  Uncle  James  by 
her  side,  and  Mrs.  Colville  on  the  sofa.  Aunt  Betsey  taSes 
her  eyeglass  (nothing  can  induce  her  to  wear  spectacles), 
and  begins  Anna's  appeal!  She  reads  with  difficdlty,  for 
the  writing  is  feeble.  There  is  no  visible  emotion  for  some 
time.  At  last  the  mouth  evinces  sundry  twitchings,  and  a 
little  nervous  cough  succeeds.  By-and-by  the  handkerchief 
is  applied  to  the  nose,  and  finally  drawn  across  the  eyes, 
and  something  like  a  little  sob  is  heard. 

"Bless  my  stars  I  what  is  the  matter,  my  dear?"  says 
Uncle  James. 

"  Nothing.  Pray  be  calm.  Anna  is  so  absurd  I  she  will 
have  us  at  the  Hall  for  Christmas-day." 

"  Poor  Anna  I  poor  child  I    And  here's  another  note  from 
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the  Squire.    I  little  thought  the  time  would  come  that  I 
should  bring  Farmer  Barnard  —  " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Barnard,  how  you  talk  I  We  are  quite  as 
good  —  '' 

"  The  Burtons,  my  dear,  but  not  the  Bamards.  Well, 
what  do  you  say  now,  piy  dear  ?  My  stars  and  garters  I  I 
don't  see  how  we  can  refuse  again." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Mrs.  Colville  f  I  have  communicated 
to  you  all  the  circumstances,''  said  Aunt  Betsey,  passing 
the  notes.  '*  My  soul  revolts  against  partaking  of  that 
man's  .hospitality ." 

Mrs.  Colville  read,  and  expressed  her  opinion,  that  she 
scarcely  saw  how  two  such  invitations  could  be  refused. 

"Then  I  suppose  I  must  stoop  for  once,  —  for  Anna's 
sake,"  said  Aunt  Betsey,  sweeping  across  the  room,  in  any- 
thing but  a  stooping  attitude. 

Uncle  James  rubbed  his  hands,  exclaiming,  "  Right,  mj 
dear,  always  nght  I  "  and  got  the  writing  materials. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnard  will  do  themselves  the  honor —  *' 

"  *  Pleasure  '  is  quite  strong  enough,  Mr.  Barnard." 

"  The  pleasure  of  accepting  Mr.  Michelson's  polite  —  " 

"  You  need  not  insert  '  polite ;  "  '  invitation  '  is  quite 
sufficient.  And  you  can  add,  '  but  will  on  no  account  give 
him  the  trouble  of  sending  his  carriage,  though  obliged  bj 
the  intention.'  " 

"  Short  and  sweet,  my  dear." 

"  Quite  enough.  Pray,  Mr.  Barnard,  take  the  crest:  do 
not  seal  it  with  those  vulgar  initials." 

''J.  B.,  James  Barnard:  nothing  vulgar  in  that,  my 
dear.  However,  I  am  your  sarvant,  so  give  me  the  uni- 
cofn." 

This  note  caused  such  ridiculous  joy  at  the  Hall,  that  as- 
suredly Aunt  Betsey  would  have  been  flattered,  had  she 
seen  ix.  Little  Chatham  caught  the  excitement,  and  went 
about  the  house,  singings  "  Uncle  James  and  Aunt  Betsey 
are  coming  Christmas-day "  to  an  original  air,  that  was 
mgre  expressive  than  musical,  though  the  boy  had  a  fine 
voice.  , 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  whole  aflFair  arrived,  in  a  letter 
of  actual  acceptance  from  the  Lady  Georgiana  Meredith, 
who  consented  to  come,  with  her  two  daughters,  to  the 
Hall,  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  to  remain  some*  days.  She 
said  it  was  a  long  journey  to  make  at  such  a  time  of  the 
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year,  but  that,  next  to  her  own  children,  ^he  loved  Chat- 
bam  arid  Anna,  and  rejoiced  in  their  reconciliation  with  their 
father.  She  knew  that  were  her  sister  living,  she  would 
wish  her  to  be  also  on  terms  with  her  husband,  who  had 
made  such  an  advance  as  no  Christian  woman  could  fail  to 
meet  half-way :  and  so  she  would  come,  God  willing,  and 
join  the  Christmas  gathering  at  Michelson  Hall.  Her 
daughters  were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  their 
cousins,  and  so  many  new  friends,  and  were  all  excitement 
and  preparation. 

But  what  were  their  excitement  and  preparation  to.  what 
were  going  on  at  Michelson  Hall  I  Mr.  Michelson  was  re- 
solved to  have  everything  grand  for  the  occasion,  and  nei- 
ther expense  nor  trouble  was  spared  to  make  the  antici- 
pated reunion  a  cheerful  one.  Jessie  was  at  the  head  of 
every  department,  from  the  floral  and  vernal  decorations  of 
the  house,  to  the  consultations  with  the  •  housekeeper  upon 
the  accommodation  of  the  guests.  Since  the  Election  ball, 
so  many  years  ago,  no  such  preparations  had  been  made ; 
and  ^T.  Michelson's  anxiety  to  do  the  thing  handsomely 
was  so  great,  that  he  sent  to  London  for  a  first-rate  cook, 
as^  well  as  for  all  the  accessaries  of  the  gastronomic  art. 
He  insisted  upon  all  the  members  of  the  Burton  family 
taking  up  their  abode  at  his  house  during  the  visit  of  Lady 
Georgiana,  and  her  daughters  ;  and  poor  old  Fairfield  was 
to  be  left  empty,  to  Dinah  and  Will's  great  disgust,  for  the 
first  Christmas  in  the  memory  of  man.  Jessie  did  not,  how- 
ever, forget  her  humble  friends.  She  ordered  plenty  of 
roast-beef  and  plum-pudding  for  the  workpeople  and  their 
families,  and  gave  Dinah  full  permission  to  make  merry  on 
Christmas  Eve  as  well :  still,  that  faithful  servant,  ^ough 
important,  was  not  pleased. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

The  important  Christmas  Eve  dawned  upon  Michelson 

Hall.    The  whole  household  was  in  a  state  of  bustle  and 

excitement.     Fires  blazed  in  every  room,  below  stairs  and 

above.   '  The  hall  and  dining-room  were  ornamented  with 

40 
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wreaths  of  holly  and  ivy,  and  the  drawing'-room  and  library 
with  every  rare  greenhouse  plant  that  could  be  procured. 
Mr.  Michelson  stalked  majestically  through  every  apart- 
ment, followed  by  little  Chatham,  singing  and  dancing  with 
delight.  He  rubbed  his  hands  with  evident  satisfaction, 
and  seemed  in  excellent  spirits  and  improved  health.  Jes- 
sie was  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  —  surprised  at  herself 
for  having  gone  through  so  much  in  a  strange  house,  and 
heartily  wishing  all  was  over.  Anna  had  been  brought 
downstairs,  and  was  ensconced  in  that  identical  little  inner 
room  between  the  drawing-room  and  conservatory,  in  which 
Mr.  Michelson  had  made  his  proposal,  years  ago.  This 
little  room  was  filled  with  the  very  choicest  works  of  art 
'  and  virtu,  and  the  rarest  furniture  that  the  world  could 
afford.  Uncle  Timothy  was  also  here.  The  whole  of  that 
day,  poor  Anna's  heart  beat  so  quickly,  that  she  knew  not 
how  she  bore  up,  hour  after  hour.  She  kept  herself  forcibly 
still,  and  seemed  outwardly  composed  ;  but  Jessie  saw  the 
restless  eye,  changing  color,  and  excited  air,  and  dreaded 
the  result.  By  and  by  Mr.  Michelson  joined  her,  and  little 
Chatham  sat  at  her  feet,  and  tried  to  read  aloud  to  her ;  but 
every  breath  of  air  seemed  to  each  the  rattle  of  a  carriage- 
wheel,  and  kept  up  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  amongst 
them.  Anna  reclined,  amid  rose-colored  cushions,  in  a 
carved  chair  of  ebony,  and  was  in  herself  a  picture,  with  her 
beautiful'  child  at  her  feet.  Dressed  in  deep  mourning,  you 
saw  that  some  heavy  grief  and  sickness  had  passed  over, 
without  destroying  her  great  loveliness.  The  dark  hair, 
that  she  had  so  rashly  cut  off  when  she  had  heard  of  her 
husband's  death,  was  beginning  to  grow  again,  and  stole 
out  from  beneath  the  simple  invalid's  cap  in  short  wavy 
curls.  We  need  scarcely  describe  the  fitful  animation  df 
the  dark  eyes,  or  the  hectic  flush  of  the  pale  thin  cheek. 
They  still  made  the  good  uncle  fear  consumption,  and  con- 
vinced him  that  she  would  be  always,  more  or  less,  an  inva- 
lid. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
professing  lo  read,  but  not  reading,  sat  Mr.  Michelson, 
gazing  at  Anna  and  her  boy,  and  thinking,  perhaps,  of  hap- 
piness thrown  away.  He  was  dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
propriety,  and  like  his  daughter-in-law,  was  trying  to  be 
outwardly  calm,  whilst  his  heart  was  throbbing  almost 
audibly. 
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Uncle  Timothy,  with  a  face  as  serene  as  his  pure  nnmffled 
mind/sat  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  silently  prayed, 
for  aft. 

It  was  four  o'clock,  and  the  last  rays  of  the  winter  sun 
were  looking  enviously  through  the  window  upon  the  huge 
fire  that  blazed  within,  and  threw  a  red  glare  on  the  anx- 
ious faces,  reflected  on  all  sides  by  the  cheerful  rose-colored 
hangings  and  gorgeous  omamente.  At  last  there  was  a 
sharp,  loud  ring  at  the  bell,  that,  echoing  through  every  part 
of  the  large  house,  struck  into  every- heart. 

*'  It  is  Lady  Georgiana,''  said  Mr.  Michelson,  rising  sud- 
denly, then  sitting  down  again,  with  a  strong  effort  to  be 
calm. 

There  was  a  great  rushing  of  feet  in  the  hall,  and  an  evi- 
dent commotion.  A  servant  put  his  head  into  the  room, 
said,  "  Miss  Burton,"  and  as  suddenly  disappeared ;  soon 
after,  Jessie  came  in,  looking  greatly  agitated.     , 

"  Mr.  Michelson  —  Anna — ^^he  is  —  he  is  —  " 

Poor  Jessie  was  a  bad  dissembler. 

**  Chatham  I "  exclaimed  Anna,  rising  and  attempting  to 
pass  Jessie,  but  staggering  as  she  did  so. 

She  would  have  fallen,  but  two  beloved  and  protecting 
arms  supported  her.  She  was  clasped  in  her  husband's 
arms.  She  did  not  faint  in  that  long,  fond  embrace,  but  a 
flood  of  tears  relieved  her. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Michelson  sat  immovable.  Pride  was 
struggling  with  feeling.     His  son  must  come  to  him  first. 

Anna  freed  herself,  at  last,  from  her  husband's  arms,  and 

Eointed  to  his  father,  behind  whose  chair  they  stood.     Chat- 
am  went  to  him. 

"  Father  I  "  was  all  he  could  say,  whilst  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheek. 

The  father  arose,  and  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  he 
and  his  son  folded  the  arms  of  love  and  peace  around  each 
other.  It  was  an  aflecting  sight.  Anna  buried  her  head  in 
her  cushions,  and  sobbed  aloud.  Her  uncle  wept  over  her. 
Little  Chatham,  awed  and  silent,  crept  up  to  his  grand- 
father's side,  and  seemed  to  wait  until  his  turn  should 
come. 

*'  You  have  forgiven  me,  father  f"  at  last  murmured  Chat- 
ham ;  but  the  old  man  could  not  answer.  This  was  one  of 
the  few  times  in  his  life  that  he  had  really  felt,  and  words 
would  not  come. 

"  Qrandpapa  I  "  whispered  little  Chatham. 
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Instantly  the  boy  was  in  his  grandfather's  arms,  and 
transferred  from  them  to  his  father ^s. 

"  My  boy  1  my  only  one  I  "  cried  the  father,  sitting  down 
by  his  wife,  and  bursting  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

£ven  in  such  a  reunion,  there  was  cloud  amid  the  siin- 
shine. 

Jessie  had  written  a  letter  to  him,  to  meet  him  at  the  inn, 
telling  him  to  come  str^ht  to  his  father's,  and  at  the  same 
time  informing  him  of  the  death  of  his  child.  lie  had  had 
no  news  from  home  since  that  event. 

Oh  I  he  had  so  loved  that  little  Anna,  now  gone  from  him 
forever. 

But  he  felt  obliged  to  rouse  himself,  fqr  the  sake  of  his 
wife  and  father.  And  when  they  all  became  more  com- 
posed, there  was  fresh  grief  for  him  in  the  midst  of  his  joy ; 
—  his  wife  the  shadow  of  what  he  had  last  seen  her,  his 
father  a  very  wreck.  Alas  I  the  gay,  light-hearted,  thought- 
less Chatham  is  sobered  now  forever.  He  sees  and  feels,  as 
he  has  never  before,  the  instability  of  all  earthly  things  ;  and 
as  he  again  takes  his  wife  to  his  heart,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  paternal  home,  he  knows  that  their 'happiness  has  been 
overshadowed,  and  that  death  and  suffering  have  been  at 
work  between  them. 

Thus  it  is  ever,  as  life  flo^s  on. 

And  where  is  Jessie  during  this  affecting  scene  f  —  she 
who  is  always  first  to  assist  and  comfort,  in  all  hours  of  joy 
and  sorrow  t  She  is  actually,  in  her  turn,  hanging  on  the 
neck  and  pressed  in  the  arms  of  some  unknown  gentleman, 
■in  Mr.  Michelson's  library.  Highly  improper.  Mistress 
Jessie  I  You,  engaged  to  a  grave  colonel,  of  becoming 
years,  to  be  laughing  and  crying,  kissing  and  embracing  a 
handsome  young  man,  that  your  friends  would  not  know  t 
And  such  a  handsome  ypung  man  I  We  have  have  had  our 
good-looking  man  in  this  history.  Chatham  has  been  our 
hero  for  good  looks,  undoubtedly.  But  he  cannot  compare 
with  this  black-eyed,  black-haired,  very  brown-faced,  laugh- 
ing, tall,  somewhat  carelessly-attired  hero.  Oh,  Jessie  I 
Jessie  I    And  you  let  him  kiss  you  again  and  again  I 

"  I  declare  I  should  have  known  you,  Jessie  I  I  suppose 
you  are  older  I  Yes,  yoii  really  are  twenty  years  older.  I 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  having  been  so  long  away.  Nobody 
will  know  me.  What  sport  I  Don't  tell  them  who  I  am, 
but  make  a  kind  of  Introduction.     Major  Michelson  would 
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have  me  come  with  him.  I  got  three  years'  leave  directly, 
and  here  I  am." 

"  And  you  never  wrote,  and  never  came  home  all  these 
years  I  You  cannot  have  cared  for  us."  Jessie -s  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  she  said  this. 

"Not  cared  for  you!  I  should  have  written,  and  come 
home  too,  fifty  times,  only  just  as  I  was  on  the  eve  of  doing 
it,  something  prevented  me." 

Of  course  we  all  know  it  is  Peter,  so  there  needs  no  ex- 
planation. 

"  But  I  tell  you  what,  Jessie,  I  don't  like  coming  first  to 
this  grand  place.  Fairfield  for  me  I  I  hate  old  Michelson  — 
I  always  did ;  and  here  we  are,  fraternizing  and  bam- 
boozling, as  if  we  were  kith  and  kin." 

"  So  we  are.  For  Chatham's  and  Anna's  sake,  we  must 
smooth  everything." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  stay  here.  I  am  under  no  obligation, 
and  I  would  not  stoop  to  the  queen.  I  shall  go  to  Fair- 
field." 

"  With  Dinah  ?  " 

"Yes,  it  would  be  great  fun:  I  mean  to  give  all  the 
people  a  feast  in  honor  of  my  return." 

"  Not  to-morrow  :  they  havo'their  dinner  to-morrow." 

"  I  wish  I  had  mine  now,  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  cabin-boy. 
Cannot  I  see  Anna  ?  " 

"  We  must  wait  till  the  first  excitement  is  over." 

"  If  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  stay,  Chatham  and  I  had 
a  plan.  He  was  to  introduce  me  at  Fairfield  as  his  intimate 
friend,  and  see  who  would  find  me  out." 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Michelson  and  Chatham 
appeared. 

"  This  is  my  friend  Mr.  Buxton,  father,"  said  Chatham. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you :  any  friend  of  my  son's  is  wel- 
come here.  Miss  Burton,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  en- 
tertaining this  gentleman.  You  are  always  considerate. 
You  will  not  object  to  a  small  bachelor's  room,  I  hope,  Mr. 
Buxton  ?  " 

"Sir,  you  are  very  good  —  I  —  I — "  stammered  Peter. 

"  Come  with  me  I  "  said  Chatham,  taking  him  by  the  but- 
ton-hole. "  You  ipust  make  yourself  presentable,  and  then 
we  will  have  some  dinner." 

Jessie  ran,  upstairs,  and  indicated  a  room  prepared  for 
Pynsent,  whither  Chatham  took  Peter. 
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"  A  handsome  young  man,  but  with  awkward  manners/' 
said  Mr.  Michelson,  as  he  returned  to  the  inner  room. 

Another  ring  at  the  bell,  and  soon  after  Lady  Georgiana 
and  her  daughters  were  in  the  hall.  Chatham  rushed  down 
to  welcome  them  first,  and  to  take  off  the  awkwardness  of 
the  meeting  with  his  father. 

*'  My  dear  aunt !  this  is  good  !  this  is  like  you,  and  only 
you.     Father,  here  are  my  aunt  and  cousins." 

Mr.  Michelson  came  into  the  hall  to  receive  them.  And 
they  all  shook  hands.  He  looked  pale,  and  Lady  Georgiana 
agitated,  but  the  meeting  with  Anna  and  little  Chatham 
soon  restored  equanimity. 

"  It  is  impossible  that  you  can  be  my  cousins,  Rose  and 
Violet !  ".said  Chatham,  walking  gravely  round  the  two 
graceful  girls,  that  were  children  at  his  wedding.  '*  Anna, 
we  are  getting  old,  or  else  these  are  not  our  cousins,  and 
this  is  not  our  child." 

''  Indeed  I  am,  papa  ;  and  I  shall  be  a  man  soon,  Dinah 
says  so." 

Jessie  came  to  greet  and  be  greeted,  B,n^  finally  to  take 
the  travellers  to  their  rooms.  Uncle  Timothy  had  made  his 
escape  into  the  drawing-room. 

Fresh  arrivals  I  Charles  and  Tiny,  Pynscnt  and  Louisa. 
Strange  to  say,  Pynsent  had  managed  to  travel  all  night, 
and  to  spend  that  day  at  Fairfield.  The  ladies  went  at  once 
upstairs. 

They  all  managed  to  assemble  in  the  large  drawing-room 
by  seven  o'clock,  with  the  exception  of  Anna,  who  was  to 
remain  quiet  until  the  evening.  Tiny  came  in  under  Jessie's 
wing,  looking  whiter  than  the  simple  white  dress  she  wore. 
Mr.  Michelson  scarcely  dared  to  look  at  her,  she  affected 
him  so  strangely  ;  and  she  was  nervously  pressing  that  an- 
cient cameo  beneath  her  glove,  and  wondering  what  right 
she  had  in  that  family  party  of  good  and  well-known  paren- 
tage. She  was  introduced  to  the  strangers,  who  had  previ- 
ously been  looking  at  her  portrait  in  Cordelia. 

Captain  Burford  and  Nelson  were  announced ;  shortly 
after,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnard,  and  Mrs.  Colville. 

All  the  previous  arrivals  were  really  as  nothing  compared 
to  Aunt  Betsey's.  She  swept  into  the  room  in  her  black 
velvet  dress,  like  a  princess.  Mr.  Michelson's  bow  and  her 
courtesy  were  worth  seeing.  The  simple  Lady  Georgiana 
and  her  modest  daughters,  quite  shrank  beneath  the  over- 
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powering  magnificence  of  the  intrfeduction.  Hers  was  the 
old  school,  but  it  was  unquestionably  the  grand  one.  She 
sailed  into  a  chair,  and  glanced  around  her  haughtily  ;  but 
when  she  saw.  how  altered  Mr.  Michelson  was,  her  eyes 
rested  with  real  complacence  upon  her  handsome,  portly 
husband ;  she  never  admired  hfm  so  much  before. 

Dinner  was  announced.  Mr.  Michelson  knew  how  to 
manage  such  things,  and  every  one  was  paired  to  perfection. 
The  fiances  fell  together  quite  naturally  ;  and,  considering 
the  awkwardness  of  the  meeting  of  so  many  estranged 
people,  the  dinner  went  off  capitally.  It  was  first-rate,  and 
Mr.  Michelson  played  the  host  well,  aided  by  Chatham, 
when  memory,  as  it  sometimes  would,  failed  him. 

Tiny  and  Peter  were  the  only  uncomfortable  guests.  The 
former  thought  of  nothing  but  her  ring,  and  was  at  last 
made  so  wretched  by  fancying  that  Mr.  Michelson  might 
recognize  it  before  all  that  company,  that  her  courage  failed 
her,  and  she  drew  it  off  and  hid  it  in  her  glove.  She  looked 
so  ill  and  nervous,  that  every  one  pitied  her,  and  Charles 
felt  quite  unhappy.  As  to  Peter,  he  would  have  got  on  fa- 
mously with  Rose  and  Violet,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  but 
he  chanced  to  have  Pynseut  opposite,  who  did  nothing  but 
Jook  at  him.  Louisa  declared  that  Pynsent  had  not  a  word 
to  say  to  her,  and  threatened  to  complain  to  Jessie. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  cannot  help  looking  at  that 
gentleman  opposite,''  said  Pynsent;  "I  am  sure  I  have 
seen  him  before,  but  cannot  remember  where.  His  laugh 
reminds  me  of  some  one  also." 

"  He  is  very  like  Anna,"  said  Louisa. 

Peter  said  something  about  the  sea  to  his  pretty  neigh- 
bor, which  caught  Captain  Burford's  ear,  on  the  other 
side. 

"You  are  a  sailor,  like  myself,  I  fancy,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain. 

"  Yes,  I  am  one  of  the  jolly  tars  of  Old  England,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  I  must  shake  hands  with  you  after  dinner,"  said  the 
Captain,  heartily. 

As  ho  spoke  loud,  all  eyes  were  drawn  upon  Peter ;  and 
Uncle  James  indulged  in  such  a  stare,  that  Aunt  Betsey 
was  obliged  to  address  him,  to  distract  his  attention. 

' '  Did  you  ever  cfiance  to  fall  in  with  a  newy  of  mine  — 
Lieutenant  Burton,  of  the  '  Bonne  Esp^rance '  ?  "  asked 
Uncle  James,  across  the  table. 
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"Yes  —  no  —  not  exactly,"  said  Peter. 
The  ladies  were  just  leaving  the  dinner-table. 

"  I  dare  say  you  never  did/'  roared  Uncle  James,  rising 
abruptly,  and  almost  pulling  the  dessert  off  the  table.  He 
did  upset  two  glasses  of  wine,  and  overturned  a  pyramid  of 
oranges.  **  I  dare  say  you  never  did ;  and  you  are  not  that 
very  identical  nevvy,  1  suppose,  that  used  to  be  the  tor- 
ment of  my  life  ?'' 

Here  Uncle  James  reached  Peter ;  and,  as  was  his  wont, 
greeted  him  with  a  heavy  slap  upon  the  back,  and  then 
shook  hands  with  him  till  he  nearly  wrung  the  hand  off. 
**  You  young  rascal  I  you  didn't  deceive  me  long.  I  knew 
the  wicked  eyes,  and  the  father's  voice  I  " 

There  was  a  great  confusion.  All  the  friends  crowded 
around  Peter,  shaking  hands  by  turns,  asking  questions, 
and  making  the 'dining-room  resound  with  laughter  and  de- 
light. 

We  have  forgotten  to  say  that  Jessie  waylaid  Nelson  and 
Louisa,  and  let  them  into  the  secret,  so  they  greeted  Peter 
as  Mr.  Buxton,  an  Indian  acquaintance. 

Even  Aunt  Betsey  forgot  her  dignity,  and  actually  em- 
braced her  favorite  nephew  before  all  the  company. 

"  This  is  a  new  sister,"  said  Pynsent,  leading  the  shrink-  • 
ing  Tiny  up  to  Peter. 

'*  I  suppose  I  must  not  kiss  her  in  public  ?  "  whispered 
Peter,  taking  her  hand  :  "  but  it  is  only  a  pleasure  in  re- 
serve. I  want  to  know,  Charles,  what  right  you  had  to 
marry  before  me.  I  am  the  only  genuine  bachelor  in  the 
family.  Uncle  James,  who  would  have  supposed  that  you 
could  have  deserted  the  brotherhood  ?  " 

"Haw  I  haw  I  haw!  —  too  proud,  Nevvy,  too  proud." 

"My  dear  Mr.  Barnard!"  from  Aunt  Betsey.  "Mr. 
Michelson,  we  must  really  apologize  for  this  scene,"  she 
added,  grandly  approaching  her  former  admirer. 

"Mr.  Michelson,"  broke  in  Peter,  "it  was  not  my  fault. 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  causing  such  an  uproar,  but  Chatham 
wbuld  have  it  so.  Where  is  he  ?  That  is  too  bad ;  he  has 
left  me  to  bear  all  the  odium  of  getting  up  a  scene  by  my* 
self." 

"Allow  me  to  shako  hands  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Michel- 
son, "  and  welcome  ycoi  home.  I  remember  you  would  not 
come  near  me  when  I  saw  you  last." 

"  I  was  always  a  rebellious  fellow,"  said  Peter,  blushing 
at  the  remembrance  of  his  pride. 
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Jessie  was  crying,  and  Lady  Georgiana  felt  her  eyes 
sympathetically  moist,  as  she  and  Nelson  stood  on  each 
side  of  her.  The  young  ladies  were  looking  with  pleased 
countenances  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  happy  family. 

*'  Where  arc  my  children  ?  "  said  Mr.  Michelson. 

Tiny  involuntarily  pressed  the  ring,  and  turned  paler  than 
before.  Alas  1  poor  Tinjr  I : —  the  only  anxious  heart  in  all 
.  that  joyous  party. 

*'  Ilere  we  are,  grandpapa  I ''  cried  little  Chatham,  throw- 
ing open  the  door  to  admit  his  father,  who  was  wheeling 
Anna  into  the  rootn  in  her  chair  of  state,  accompanied  by 
Uncle  Timothy,  who  had  declined  dining  with  the  party 
upon  plea  of  his  imperfect  sight.  Tiny  was  at  Uncle  Tim- 
othy^s  side  in  a  moment,  to  lead  him,  if  necessaiy,  and  to 
find  certain  refuge  in  his  fatherly  love. 

"  TP^is  excitement  will  kill  Anna,''  whispered  Pynsent  to 
Louisa,  as  the  brother  and  sister  met ;  and  Peter  hung  over 
her  chair,  and  ki«sed  her. 

**  And  you  are  my  uncle?  and  I  stayed  up  to  see  you; 
Papa  said  so  I  "  broke  in  littlB  Chatham. 

*'l  thank  God  for  being  allowed  to  86e  this  day,''  said 
Uncle  Timothy,  emphatically,  pressing  Peter's  hand.  "  All 
is  unity  and  peace,  and  not  one  of  you  is  lost." 

Tiny  clung  to  Uncle  Timothy's  arm.  It  was  strange  that 
she  felt  at  home  with  no  one  else  that  day,  not  even  with 
her  husband ;  she  could  look  no  one  else  in  the  face,  she 
had  such  an  awful  secret  on  her  heart. 

"  Now  I  must  propose  that  the  ladies  all  sit  down  again, 
and  that  we  return  to^.the  ancient  custom  of  drinking 
healths,  even  in  their  presence,"  said  Mr.  Michelson  ;  Lady 
Georgiana,  Mrs.  Barnard,  will  you  consent?  " 

Both  ladies  smiled  approval  in  their  different  ways,  and 
Mr.  Michelson  proposed  the  healths  of  the  Indian  wanderers 
by  seafand  land.  Lieutenant  Burton,  and  his  own  son ;  add- 
ing, in  a  trembling  voice,  "  a  hearty  welcome  home."  In 
spite  of  Mrs.  Barnard's  look  of  severe  reproof,  Uncle  James 
began  a  regular  "  Ilip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  I"  which  Captain 
Burford  took  up,  and  the  rest  echoed  right  merrily.  It  was 
BO  infectious,  that  the  servants  rushed  out  of  their  own 
provinces  into  the  Hall,  and  gave  a  cheer  for  Major  Michel- 
son, and  their  future  lord  and  master.  Could  such  a  thing 
be,  in  that  refined  mansion  ?  Truly  yes,  and  healths  con- 
tinued to  be  drunk,  and  speeches  made,  until  every  one 
present  had  been  well  toasted,  and  roasted  too. 
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Chatham  made  a  very  touching  little  speech,  in  which  he 
alluded  to  the  mingled  cup  of  extreme  happiness  and  sorrow 
that  he  had  tasted  that  day ;  the  joy  of  meeting  all  he  loved 
best  in  the  world,  under  his  father'sToof ;  and  the  hope  that 
he  should  be  a  wis^r  and  a  better  man  for  the  future. 

There  were  not  many  dry  eyes  in  the  room  whilst  he 
spoke,  and  Peter's  mirthful  voice  and  joyous  manner  were 
very  necessary  to  restore  anything  like  mirth.  He  declared 
that  he  had  suddenly  stumbled  upon  a  party  of  relations  so 
considerable,  that  he  scarcely  knew  where  the  relationship 
began  or  ended ;  the  more  especially,  as  those  who  were 
not  now  actually  his  connections  were  about  to  admit  him 
to  that  honor ;  therefore  he  proposed  the  healths  of  all  affi- 
anced lovers,  whether  in  Somersetshire  or  Timbuctoo. 

Jessie  and  Louisa  blushed  very  much.  Captain  Burford 
looked  at  Nelson,  Uncle  James  looked  at  Pynsent ;  but  nei- 
ther seemed  much  inclined  to  return  thanks. 

'*  May  I  be  permitted  to  couple  'the  Army,'  with  the 
toast  ?  "  said  Captain  Burford ;  "  love  and  glory  always  go 
together." 

Nelson  was  no  longer  backward  in  returning  thanks  :  he 
managed  to  get  through  the  united  toast  with  honor,  wind- 
ing up  with  a  compliment  to  the  ladies,  and  touching  on  the 
happiness  of  the  man  who  was  in  the  condition  mentioned 
by  the  Lieutenant.  He  proposed  the  health  of  their  host, 
after  which  they  had  '*  The  Navy,"  for  Captain  Burford, 
"  The  Faculty,"  for  Pynsent,  and  "  Success  to  the  Arts," 
for  Charles.  And  so  the  dinner  ended  merrily,  and  the 
ladies  at  last  found  themselves  in  the  drawing-room,  whither 
the  gentlemen  were  not  long  in  following  them. 

**  I  had  no  idea  of  the  pleasures  of  a  family  gathering," 
said  Mr.  Michelson  to  Jessie  ;  "  I  shall  hope  to  have  them 
frequently  henceforth." 

Poor  man  I  just  as  he  was  on  the  brink  of  the  othbr  life, 
he  began  to  feel  what  was  the  purest  happiness  in  this. 

This  day  of  excitement  came  to  an  end,  like  other  days. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnard  and  Mrs.  Colville,  and  Captain  Bur- 
ford and  his  son,  left  early,  with  a  promise  of  returning  to  a ' 
six  o'clock  dinner  on  the  morrow.  The  rest  of  the  company 
retired  for  the  night,  with  varied,  and  many  with  agitated, 
feelings. 

Jessie  had  much  difficulty  in  keeping  Anna  from  a  fit  of 
hysterics,  when  they  had  retired  to  their  room ;  but  she 
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succeeded  in  getting  her  to  bed,  and  resolutely  refused  ad- 
mittance to  all  but  Pyneent,  who,  with  a  grave  counte- 
nance, recommended  perfect  quiet.  As  to  Chatham,  the 
outburst  of  his  feelings,  when  he  was,  for  the  first  time, 
alone,  was  dreadful  ;  he  had  kept  them  down  with  desperate 
force  during  the  evening,  in  the  fear  of  annoying  his  father, 
and  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  wonderful  party  he  had 
met ;  but  when  alone,  they  fairly  gave  way.  lie  had  re^ 
turned  to  find  his  beloved  child  in  her  grave,  und  his  wife 
apparently  recovering  from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  —  if,  in- 
deed, she  were  recovering.  The  reconciliation  with  his 
fiithcr  had  been  so  unexpected,  that  the  surprise  had  been 
almost  more  than  he  could  bear :  and  the  (shock  of  seeing 
that  father  so  changed,  was  very  great.  He  walked  his 
room  in  agony,  until  at  last  a  violent  burst  of  tears  relieved 
him.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  think  of  Nelson.  A  meeting 
with  him,  that  at  any  other  period  would  have  seemed  the 
most  painful  thing  in  the  world,  had  been  secondary,  —  a 
mere  matter  of  course.  In  the  confusion.  Nelson  had  held 
out  his  hand,  and  he  had  grasped  it,  literally  forgetful  of  the 
^past.  His  feelings,  at  last,  became  too  overpowering  for 
endurance.  Pynsent  slept  in  the  next  room,  and  he  resolved 
to  go  to  him,  and  hear  the  real  history  of  the  past  three  or 
four  months.  He  went  and  aroused  Pynsent,  who  was 
alarmed  by  his  agitation,  and  very  long  in  quieting  it.  He 
told  him  everything  :  of  Anna's  voyage  home,  and  Nelson's 
kindness,  —  of  his  child's  death,  and  his  wife's  rupturing  a 
bloodvessel,  and  being  brought  to  his  father's  house,  —  of 
the  reconciliation  through  these  singular  coincidences,  —  of 
Nelson's  engagement  with  Jessie,  —  and  of  his  hopes  that, 
with  care,  Anna  would  recover.  He  succeeded  in  checking 
Chatham's  extreme  emotion  by  degrees,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  preventing  his  self-reproaches. 

"  Pynsent,  I  have  been  useless  and  selfish  all  my  life  I  I 
have  been  of  no  good  to  any  one.  I  have  not  deserved  to 
find  my  father  restored  to  me,  and  my  friends  true,  or  to  bo 
spared  for  this  day.  I  have  been  careless  of  others,  and  I 
deserve  punishment.  Oh  I  I  have  had  it  I  That  child  -was 
the  apple  of  my  eye.  Oh,  Pynsent  I  help  me,  teach  me  to 
be  a  better  man." 

",My  dear  Chatham,  God  has  dealt  mercifully  with  us  all  2 
we  shall  all  be  happy." 

*'  You  will,  for  you  deserve  it.    How  di£ferent  was  your 
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condact  to  mine !  You  might  have  married  as  I  did ;  yon 
might  have  squandered  as  I  did.  But  you  are  happy  in  a 
good  conscience  ;  I  have  never  known  real  happiness. '' 

"  You  will  learn  to  seek  it  by-and-by  where  alone  it  can  be 
found,  —  you  and  Anna  together.  You  have  years  before 
you,  and  much  to  do  in  them.  And  now,  my  good  fellow, 
compose  yourself,  and  go  to  bed;  remember,  we  cannot 
have  more  invalids  ;  I  vow,  I  will  not  come  Christmasing  to 
be  made  a  doctor  of,  —  I  have  enough  of  that  in  town." 

'*  But  one  thing  more :  I  must  not  be  wholly  taken  up 
with  my  own  griefs.  What  do  you  all  mean  to  do?  — 
where  to  live  ?  — when  to  be  married  f  " 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  questions  of  a  modest  man  I  I 
am  to  live  in  London,  of  course,  and  to  modernize  the  house 
in  Duke  Street,  and  to  make  toy  fortune,  —  and  to  be  very 
miserable,  as  most  married  men  are,  according  to  what  I 
remark.  Between  ourselves,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  a 
bachelor  life  is  not  the  best ;  but  then  I  was  compelled  to 

marry,  on  Jessie's  account. Ah  I  well  done  !     I  am  so 

glad  to  see  the  old  smile  I  As  to  Nelson  and  Jessie,  they 
are  old-fashioned  enough  to  wish  to  play  at  Darby  and  Joan 
for  life  at  Fairfield.  Jessie  cannot  leave  Fairfield,  so  they 
are  to  build,  and  improve,  and  make  quite  a  grand  place  of 
it.  Uncle  Timothy  is  to  live  with  them  ;  and  Mrs.  Colville, 
thank  my  lucky  stars  I  is  so  delighted  with  Aunt  Betsey, 
and  Aunt  Betsey  with  Mrs.  Colville,  that  she  is  to  board 
and  lodge  at  the  Grange.  Poor  Uncle  James  I  But  there 
never  was  a  more  willing  victim,  —  he  is  the  happiest  of  the 
whole  family.  He  says  I  am  to  have  the  Grange  ;  so  in  the 
course  of  years  we  shall  be  a  colony :  you  at  the  Hall,  Jessie 
at  Fairfield,  and  your  humblo  servant  at  the  Grange. 
Doubtless  Charles  and  Tiny  will  find  a  painting-room  some- 
where near,  and  Peter  a  cabin." 

"  But  when  are  you  going  to  be  married  f  " 

"  Oh,  some  time  in  the  spring,  when  the  cowslips  and 
violets  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  grow  in  the  fields  and 
hedges  between  Fairfield  and  the  church,  making  a  natural 
carpet,  and  so  saving  expense ;  and  when  you  and  Anna 
are  well,  and  able  to  get  through  two  weddings  in  one  day ; 
in  short,  as  soon  as  possible,  my  good  brother.  Now,  I 
insist  on  your  going  to  bed.  You  have  no  pity  on  a  poor 
wretch  that  you  awoke  from  a  dream  of —  of —  'oh  no,  we 
never  mention  her,'  —  into  this  frosty  air.  See  how  I  am 
shivering.     Will  you  promise  to  go  to  bed  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  I  promise.  God  bless  you  I  You  have  done  me  a 
world  of  good,  — you  always  do.  You  really  believe  Aima 
will  recover  ?  " 

"  Yes,  with  God's  blessing.    Good  night." 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Thb  following  morning  many  i^d  joyous  were  the  Christ- 
mas greetings.  "  A  happy  Qhristmas  I "  resounded  through 
the  house,  and  there  seemed  every  prospect,  outwardly,  at 
least,  of  the  wish  being  fulfilled.  Mr.  Michelson  was  in 
wonderful  spirits,  and  appeared  to  have  regained  health  in 
the  excitement  and  importance  of  his  new  position  of  head 
of  the  family.  Chatham  was  calm,  and  even  cheerful,  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  father  in  a  way  that  astonished  the 
old  man,  and  charmed  every  one  else.  Anna  was  fatigued 
with  the  excitement  of  the  previous  day^  and  did  not,  of 
course,  appear  at  breakfast;  but  happiness  had  its  usual 
beneficial  effect  upon  her,  and  she  declared  herself  much 
better. 

Tiny  was  the  one  great  sufferer,  who  bore  about  with  her 
an  anguish  that  was  too  much  for  her  strength. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  ill,  my  dearest  Tiny,"  said  Charles  ; 
"  something  troubles  you.  I  thought  we  were  to  have  no 
secrets  from  each  other,  —  but  one  heart  and  one  mind ;  and 
yet  you  will  not  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  you.  Shall 
we  go  home  to  Fairfield,  and  avoid  this  grandeur  and 
gayety  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  {  oh  no  !  I  like  being  here ;  I  must  be  here.  But 
I  feel  —  oh!  quite -well,  dear  Charles,  quite  well.  I  am 
ungrateful  not  to  be  more  cheerful,  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

Charles  knew  that  Tiny  always  felt  the  uncertainty  of  her 
parentage  more  amongst  strangers  than  at  home,  and  fancied 
this  might  distress  her  now,  so  said  no  more,  fearing  to 
increase  the  pain. 

Tiny  was  dressing  for  church  when  this  conversation  took 
place,  and  shortly  after  the  bells  were  heard.  Jessie 
remained  at  home  with  Anna,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  party 
41  « 
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went  to  church.     Mr.  Michclson  leant  upon  his  son's  arm, 
and  Tiny  led  her  dear  Undo  Timothy. 

When  the  service  was  over,  poor  Chatham  lingered  a  few 
moments  by  his  child's  grave. 

*'  Had  she  not  been  buried  there,  we  should  not  be  side 
by  side  now,"  -said  Mr.  Michelson,  with  more  of  natural 
feeling  than  he  had  ever  shown  before.  If  he  was  getting 
childish,  his  second  childhood  was  better  than  his  manhood 
had  been. 

There  was  service  again  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Michelson 
was  evidently  anxious  to  set  a  good  example,  and  wished 
to  go,  so  Jessie  and  Lady  Georgiana  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany him,  as  did  some  of  the  others.  Chatham  remained  at 
home  with  Anna,  who  was  again  established  in  her  favorite 
room ;  and  Uncle  Timothy  not  feeling  very  well.  Tiny 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay  and  read  to  him. 

'*  Tiny,  my  dear  child,  we  will  go  and  read  in  the  libra- 
ry,'' said  Uncle  Timothy ;  "  and  leave  Chatham  and  Anna 
to  talk  of  much  that  they  might  not  like  to  mention  even  be- 
fore us." 

They  went  accordingly. 

*' And  now.  Tiny,"  said  good  Uncle  Timothy,  '*I  have 
something  to  say  to  you.  I  have  remarked  lately  that  you 
have  seemed  unhappy ;  your  husband,  Pynsent,  and  Jessie 
Have  also  remarked  it.  Surely,  if  you  have  anything  on 
your  mind,  you  could  not  conceal  it  fron^  your  relations  and 
friends." 

Tiny  began  to  cry.  She  had  never  deceived  Uncle  Timo- 
thy ;  she  could  not  now  utter  even  a  word  that  was  not 
true,  to  him. 

•   "  Come  here,  my  child  ;  sit  by  my  side,  and  tell^me  what 
afflicts  you.    I  have  a  right  to  know  it,  and  must  know  it." 

"  I  cannot  I  —  oh,  I  cannot  I  " 

"  Tiny,  I  stand  in  the  place  of  your  earthly  pafent,  and  as 
such  I  command  you  to  be  open  with  me.  Has  any  one 
injured  or  offended  you  ?  The  impression  we  all  have  is, 
that  some  one  has  inadvertently  done  something  to  distress 
you." 

**  No,  no.  I  have  nothing  but  kindness  and  affection  from 
all.  I  am  ungrateful  to  be  so  unhappy.  My  more  than 
father,  I  will  tell  you  all.  But  will  you  promise  not  to  re- 
veal what  I  tell,  to  any  one,  not  even  to  Cl^arles  ?  " 

"  There  should  be  no  secrets  between  husband  and  wifi». 
I  do  not  like  this,  I  can  scarcely  promise." 
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**  I  cannot  tell  you  my  wretched  secret  without  the  prom- 
ise :  it  would  bring  disgrace  on  lihe  whole  family." 

'*  Tiny,  you  frighten  me.  Do  not  sob  so,  chUd.  Well,  I 
promise :  toll  me  all." 

Tiny  sank  down  on  the  hearth*rug,  at  the  good  man's  feet, 
hid  her  face  from  him,  and  began  her  story.  She  unfolded 
all  her  suspicions,  —  told  him  how  she  had  gathered,  from  . 
one  and  another,  the  date  of  Miss  Rutherford's  departure 
from  the  Hall ;  how  that  the  writing  in  the  books  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  that  on  the  torn  note,  —  how  that  she 
had  found  the  donor  of  one  or  two  of  the  books  to  have  been 
Mr.  Michelson,  by  comparing  the  writing  with  some  that 
she  had  seen  of  his,  —  and,  finally,  how  that  Mr.  Michelson 
was  always  troubled  in  her  presence,  and  could  never  look 
her  in  the  face,  though  very  kind  to  her.  Then  she  said 
that  every  one  who  had  known  Miss  Rutherford,  remarked 
her  extraordinary  likeness  to  her,  and  that  Mr.  Michelson 
had  evidently,  according  to  Pynsent's  account,  been  so 
overcome  by  the  '  Cordelia,' 'that  he  had  been  taken  ill  at 
sight  of  the  picture.  She  said  the  curious  and  rare  cameo 
ring  was  just  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Michelson  would  have  pur- 
chased, and  she  had  been  vainly  trying  to  place  it  in  his 
sight,  to  see  whether  it  would  attract  his  attention,  and 
what  effect  it  might  have  on  him.  She  wound  up  with  a 
violent  burst  of  grief,  entreating  her  kind  protector  not  to 
name  what  she  had  said,  or  to  bring  disgrace  upon  his 
family. 

Uncle  Timothy  put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  pros- 
trate girl,  but  did  not  speak  for  a  long  time.  His  counte- 
nance wore  an  expression  of -great  pain  and  doubt,  and  it 
was  long  before  it  cleared.  Tiny's  low  sobs  alone  broke  the 
silence.     At  last  he  said  :  —       * 

"  All  these  circumstances  may  be  only  curious  coinciden- 
ces, and  they  may  be  links  in  the  great  chain  of  Providence : 
we  must  not  put  them  aside  without  examining  them.  What 
we  do,  we  must  do  openly.  If  Mr.  Michelson  has  sinned, 
his  sin  will  find  him  out,  but  we  will  be  as  gentle  as  we  can 
to  him ;  if  we  sin  in  suspecting  him,  on  our  heads  be  the 
crime  of  injustice.  At  all  events,  certainty  is  better  than 
'  uncertainty,  and  we  have  perhaps  the  means  of  discovering 
the  truth.  I  will  show  Mr.  Michelson  the  ring,  and  you  can 
watch  his  countenance,  and  see  what  effect  it  has  upon  him. 
If  this  fail,  I  will  question  him  more  particularly  of  Miss 
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Rutherford,  and,  if  necessary,  mention  yonr  history.  It 
will  be  strange  if  we  do  not  elicit  the  truth,  if  truth  is  to  be 
elicited.  We  must  seize  the  very  first  opportunity  we  have 
when  alone  with  Mr.  Michelson.  Perhaps  he  may  come 
here  after  church,  —  he  generally  rests  in  this  room.  But 
we  must  be  very  gentle,  as  I  fear  for  him.  He  has  not  been 
a  good  man,  —  at  least,  not  a  religious  man  :  God  forgive 
me  if  I  am  uncharitable,  we  are  all  sinners  ;  and  I  pray  that 
he  may  not  be  hurried  into  eternity  unrepentant.  Tiny,  are 
you  ready  for  this  great  effort  ?  You  must  nerve  yourself; 
always- remember  ti^cre  was  a  wedding-ring  with  that  ring, 
and  that  all  may  be  well.'' 

Tiny  rose  slowly  from  the  ground,  and  threw  her  arms 
round  Uncle  Timothy's  neck. 

"  I  think  I  am  ready  for  all,"  she  whispered. 

**  Then  let  us  prepare  ourselves,  by  reading  some  of  the 
Church  prayers  and  the  Psalms  and  Lessons.  Will  you  try, 
my  dear  ?  ". 

Tiny  suppressed  her  grief,  and  obeyed  as  best  she  could. 
By  degrees  she  grow  more  calm,  and  the  influence  of  the 
solemn  Service,  and  the  good  man's  quiet  manner,  stole  ioto 
her  own  soul.  Soon  after  they  had  concluded,  they  heard 
their  friends  come  from  church.  Poor  Tiny's  heart  beal 
quickly. 

"  Give  me  the  ring,  my  love.     I  feel  that  if  I  do  not  go 
through  with  this  matter  at  once,  I  shall  not  do  it  at  all,"  ' 
said -Mr.  Barnard. 

Tiny  gave  the  ring,  and  seated  herself  on  a  low  seat,  al- 
most behind  her  friend,  where  she  could  see  Mr.  Michelson, 
if  he  came  in,  without  being  particularly  remarked.  She 
took  a  book,  and  sat  in  an  agony  of  terror  better  imagined 
than  described.     She  felt  that  her  hour  was  come. 

The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Michelson  entered.  Mr.  Bar 
nard  moved,  and  Tiny  half  rose. 

"  Oh,  do  not  disturb  yourselves,"  said  Mr.  Michelson, 
briskly,  "  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  a  quiet  hour  with  you 
before  the  dressing-bell  rings." 

He  was  evidently  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  walked 
across  the  room,  and  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair  more  easily 
than  he  had  done  of  late. 

"  Mr.  Barnard,  I  have  much  to  thank  you  for ;  you  have 
understood  my  case,  you  have  done  me  good,"  he  said,  rub- 
bing his  hands  by  the  fire. 
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"  Happiness  has  done  more  for  you  than  I  have  done. 
Cheerful  society  and  domestic  pleasures  are  the  best  physi- 
cians/' replied  Uncle  Timothy. 

Tiny  looked  at  Mr.  Michelson,  and  found  that  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her,  as  she  sat  half-hidden  in  the  firelight : 
they  were  quickly  withdrawn. 

"You  are  right,  —  right,''  hastily  repeated  Mr.  Michel- 
son  ;  '*  I  hope  to  have  these  doctors  in  future." 

"*' We  have  been  examining  a  curious  ring,"  said  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, tremulously. 

Oh !  how  Tiny  started,  and  how  pitiably  fast  her  heart 
beat,  as  she,  in  her  turn,  fixed  her  eyes  oh  him  she  believed 
to  be  the  arbiter  of  her  fate  I 

"  It  is  a  cameo  :  you  are  versed  in  such  things,"  contin- 
ued Uncle  Timothy.  "  Perhaps  you  will  give  me  your  opin- 
ion upon  it  ?  " 

."  With  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Michelson,  stretching  out  his 
hand  and  taking^the  ring. 

Mr.  Michelson  stooped  towards  the  fire  to  examine  the 
ring,  for  the  day  was  waning  fast.  The  ring  dropped  from 
his  hand  upon  the  hearth. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  ring  ?  "  he  cried,  suddenly 
grasping  the  elbow  of  his  chair  convulsively ;  "it  was,  —  it 
was,  —  tell  me,  for  God's  sakQ  !  " 

"  It  was  my  mother's  I  "  shrieked  Tiny,  rising  and  con- 
fronting Mr.  Michelson  with  a  resolution  that  she  had  not 
believed  herself  possessed  of 

"  And  who  —  who  —  who  was  she  ?  "  stammered  Mr. 
Michelson. 

"  You  know,  —  you  must  tell  me,"  she  said  boldly,  as  if 
inspired,  fixing  her  large  eyes  upon  those  of  the  trembling 
man.  "  She  died  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  bom ;  her 
name  was  Sophia ;  she  had  this  ring  and  a  wedding-ring 
next  her  heart.  She  wore  a  large  Indian  shawl.  She  had 
hair  like  mine  ;  she  was  —  she  was  —  " 

"  She  was  ray  wife !  and  you  are  —  0  Ood  I " 

Here  Mr.  Michelson  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  trembling 
and  excjted  girl,  and  clasped  his  hands. 

"  Your  daughter  I  "  she  shrieked,  and  f^ould  have  fallen, 
had  not  Mr.  Barnard  supported  her. 

She  recovered  herself,  however,  and  endeavored  to  raise 
the  kneeling  father  she  had  found,  but  could  not.    His  b^nte 
89» 
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clasped,  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  he  seemed  paralyzed.     At 
.that  moment  Chatham  came  into  the  room. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed :  help  him  to  rise,  —  something  has 
occurred,  —  do  not  ring,"  said  Mr.  Barnard. 

"  Pardon  —  pardon  —  Sophia  !  "  mattered  Mr.  Michel- 
son. 

Tiny  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him. 

"Rise,  for  my  sake,''  she  cried,  endeavoring  to  sjBsist 
him. 

She  on  one  side,  and  Chatham  on  the  other,  managed  to 
place  him  in  his  chair,  whilst  Mr.  Barnard  went  out,  called 
loudly  for  Jessie,  and  went  with  her  in  search  of  medicine. 

"She  is  —  she  is  —  my  Sophia  —  my  wife  —  my  daugh- 
ter— your  sister,"  muttered  Mr.  Michelson  at  intervals, 
trying  to  bring  together  the  hands  of  the  brother  and  sta- 
ter, who  each  held  one  of  his. 

"Jessie,  send  Pynsent  here,"  said  Uncle  Timothy,  as 
they  again  reached  the  library  door,  "  and  tell  every  one 
that  Mr.  Michelson  is  suddenly  taken  ill ;  but  you  had  bet- 
ter let  the  dinner  and  everything  go  on  as  usual.  Just  put 
the  candle  and  glass  on  the  table,  but  take  no  further  no- 
tice." 

Jessie  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  was  about  to  hurry 
from  the  room,  when  Mr.  Michelson  became  conscious  sh^ 
was  there,  and  tried  to  speak. 

"  Miss  —  Miss — Jess  —  she  is  my  wife  —  my  Sophia." 

Uncl^  Timothy  gave  Tiny  the  medicine,  from  whose  hand 
Mr.  Michelson  took  it  readily.  Jessie  went  in  search  of 
Pynsent,  who  soon  came. 

"  I  think  it  will  pass  off,"  he  said,  as  he  felt  the  pulse. 

"This  is  —  my  daughter  —  my  wife  —  Sophia  —  Corde- 
lia—  "  again  began  Mr.  Michelson,  looking  at  the  aston- 
ished Pynsent,  and  pointing  to  Tiny. 

*    "  What  is  the  matter  —  what  can  it  be  ?  "   asked  the 
alarmed  Chatham.     "  What  does  he  mean  ?  " 

"  It  is  an  affection  of  the  heart,"  said  Pynsent ;  "  but  his 
pulse  is  better." 

"  Is  he  dying  ?  "  whispered  Tiny,  as  the  eyes  closed,  and 
a  deadly  paleness  overspread  the  face. 

"  Dyi«g  !  —  I  —  I  —  am  very  —  well,"  gasped  the 
patient,  attempting  to  rise.  "  Where  is  —  my  wife  —  my 
Sophia?" 

So  firm  was  his  grasp  of  Tiny's  hand,  that  she  could  not 
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disengage  it  for  a  moment.  As  the  medicine  took  effect, 
and  the  violent  spasm  at  his  heart  abated,  ho  sank  into  a 
kind  of  torpor;  but  still  ho  held  the  hand.  Tiny  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  at  his  feet,  whilst  the  others  arranged 
his  pillows,  and  drew  out  the  sofa  part  of  his  easy-chair,  and 
endeavored  to  make  him  comfortaole. 

Tie  remained  in  this  state  for  about  two  or  three  hours, 
during  which  time  dinner  was  served,  and  the  rest  of  tho 
party  went  through  a  somewhat  constrained  and  uneasy 
repast.  Chatham,  at  Mr.  Timothy  Barnard's  request,  took 
his  father's  place  at  table,  and  Mr.  Timothy  Barnard,  Charles, 
and  Tiny,  alone  remained  with  Mr.  Michelson.  Tiny  had 
requested  Uncle  Timothy  to  tell  her  husband  of  the  scene 
that  had  taken  place,  and  he  was  resolved  not  to  leave  her 
under  such  circumstances. 

Thus  Tiny  sat  on  a  low  stool  at  her  newly-fcund  father's 
side,  watching  his  oppressed  breathing,  and  wondering  if  he 
would  over  open  his  eyes  and  speak  again.  His  features 
were  so  pale  and  convulsed  that  she  fancied  he  was  dying, 
and  all  Uncle  Timothy's  assurances  were  necessary  tp  con- 
vince her  that  there  was,  at  least,  no  immediate  danger  :  tho 
worst  was  over  for  the  present.  She  prayed  earnestly  that 
her  father  might  not  be  taken  from  her  before  he  had  learned 
Xo  love  her,  and  she  had  shown  him  that  she  desired  to  love 
and  care  for  him,  —  before  he  had  disclosed  the  secret  of  her 
birth,  and  proved  the  truth  of  the  broken  words  he  had 
uttered  conceniing  her  and  her  mother.  Those  were  hours 
of  mortal  agony  for  the  poor  daughter,  and  scarcely  less  so 
for  her  husband,  who  tried  by  whispered  words  of  affection 
to  soothe  her  troubled  spirit. 

At  last  Mr.  Michelson's  eyes  unclosed,  and  rested  at  once 
upon  Tiny. 

"Sophia!"  was  his  first  word,  "you  are  there;"  and 
he  pressed  Tiiiy's  hand  tightly. 

He  moved  a  little,  and  perceived  Charles,  who  appeared 
to  awaken  his  mind  to  some  other  subject. 

"  Ah,  those  pictures  I  That  Cordelia  was  my  daughter,. 
— your  wife.  You  were  generous  to  marry  an  unknown 
girl,  —  but  all  the  Burtons  are  generous." 

He  was  evidently  regaining  his  intellect,  and  the  watchers 
listened  attentively.  Uncle  Timothy  drew  near  to  feel  his 
pulse. 

"That  other  draught,  Charles,"  ho  said. 
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Charles  got  it,  and  gave  it  to  Tiny,  from  whom  Mr.  Michel- 
Bon  at  once  took  it. 

'*  Mr.  Barnard,  you  are  very  good, — too  good, -r- better 
than  I  deserve.  You  have  been  a  father  to  my  Sophia : 
yes,  her  name  is  Sophia.  My  mind  is  clear  now,  and  I  am 
better.  My  child,  can  you  forgive  mef  I  loved  your 
mother,  —  yes,  I  loved  her;  and  you  will  love  me  for  her 
sake." 

Tiny  embraced  her  father,  and  her  tears  fell  upon  his 
face. 

"  Now,"  Mr.  Barnard,  tell  me  how  and  where  you  found 
this  child  and  her  mother." 

Mr.  Barnard  related  the  story  6f  Tiny's  birth,  and  her 
mother's  death.  , 

"  Will  you  call  Chatham? "  cried  Mr.Michelson,  — " my 
son  ?  Good  God !  what  a  sinner  I  have  been  I  I  shaU 
never  be  forgiven,  —  never.  I  have  killed  my  wife,  —  alien- 
ated my  son,  —  renounced  my  child.  I  must  make  what 
reparation  I  can.  Bring  them  all  here,  —  all  —  all  —  quick  I 
Go,  sir,  bring  them  all  I  —  aunts,  uncles,  brothers,  frienas, — 
all  who  know  this  child,  and  have  given  her  the  love  and 
protection  that  I  refused  her.  Do  not  hesitate,  Chatham : 
1  can  bear  it  now.  Let  all  who  are  in  the  next  room  come 
here  ;  bring  your  wife  also  ;  every  one  must  acknowledge 
her." 

Uncle  Timothy  signed  to  Chatham  to  obey  his  father,  who 
was  ill  a  state  of  great  excitement.  The  worthy  doctor 
knew  that  it*  was  possible  for  the  desire  to  do  justice  to 
decrease  as  the  sudden  excitement  decreased,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  have  all  made  clear  whilst  the  incliuatioD 
lasted. 

The  library  was  soon  filled  with  wondering  guests,  who 
grouped  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  room.  Anna 
was  placed  near  the  fire,  opposite  her  father-in-law  and 
Tiny  ;  and  Chatham  again  stationed  himself  at  the  side  of 
his  father,  leaning  one  arm  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  and 
standing.  Charles  stood  behind  Tiny's  low  seat,  as  if  to 
sustain  her,  and  she  hung  Ker  head  low,  —  very  low,  —  to 
hide  the  tears  and  agitation  of  her  countenance.  Aunt 
Betsey  held  a  prominent  position,  rather  in  the  foreground, 
in  a  large  red-leather  chair,  Jessie  standing  by  her  side,  in 
the  hope  of  suppressing  any  sudden  outburst  of  pride  or 
passion  that  might  arise  at  Mr.  Michelson's  narrative.    The 
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sailor,  true  to  himself  and  his  profession,  managed  to  place 
himself  beside  the  pretty  Violet ;  whilst  the  Lady  Georgiana, 
the  young  widow,  and  Rose  were  surrounded  by  Captain 
Burford,  Nelson,  Mr.  James  Barnard,  and  Pynsent.  All 
awaited  Mr.  Michelson's  pleasure  with  breathless  atten- 
tion. • 

That  gentleman  endeavored  to  rise  somewhat  from  his 
partially  recumbent  position,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  A 
heavy  frown  passed  over  his  fac^  at  this  loss  of  power. 
Chatham  assisted  him,  and  arranging  the  pillows,  managed 
to  place  him  nearly  upright.  / 

*'  Let  me  face  them  all,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
a  daughter  so  beautiful  and  so  gifted." 

Chatham  moved  the  chair  a  little,  so  that  it  was  sideways 
to  the  fire,  and  allowed  Mr.  Michelson  to  command  the 
whole  room.  He  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  and 
then  looked  resolutely  around,  as  if  to  see  that  all  whom  he 
wanted  were  present.  Appearing  satisfied,  he  began  as 
follows,  in  an  excited  but  perfectly  steady  voice  :  — 

'*  I  did  not  expect  that  a  Christmas  day,  so  much  desired 
by  me,  would  end  thus.  I  hope  you  will  all  kindly  excuse 
my  not  being  able  to  appear  at  the  dinner-table  ;  I  was 
overcome  by  an  extraordinary  event  that  you  shall  hear. 
Lady  Georgiana,  you  will  pardon  my  referring  to  tlie  past ; 
1  do  it  to  repair  a  wrong. 

'*  About  four-and-twenty  years  ago,  your  sister,  my  wife, 
was  taken  ill.  We  were  in  Italy,  and  I  did  not  very  well 
know  how  to  provide  suitable  attendance  for  her.  The 
English  physician  recommended  a  companion,  and  said  that 
he  knew  a  young  lady  who  wanted  such  a  situation.  As 
Lady  Catherine  was  consumptive,  she  was  ordered  to  remain 
abroad,  and  I  therefore  proposed  to  her  this  plan.  She  was 
always  gentle,  and  easily  persuaded  to  what  was  for  her 
good,  and  accordingly  consented  to  be  introduced  to  the 
young  lady  recommended  to  her.  She  was  pleased  with  her 
manners  and  appearance,  and  at  once  engaged .  her  as  com- 
panion. 

"  Miss  Rutherford  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman of  respectability,  a  half-pay  officer,  who  had  married 
an  Italian  lady,  and  resided  and  died  in  Italy.  He  left  his 
wife  and  daughter  dependent  upon  the  small  pension  of  a' 
lieutenant's  widow.  The  daughter  determined  to  assist  her 
mother,  and  support  herself,  and  accordingly  became  com- 
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panion  to  my  wife.  She  was  highly  accomplished,  and  very 
beautiful,  and  I  —  I  admired  her  exceedingly  ;  no  one  could 
avoid  doing  so,  who  was  devoted  to  beauty,  as  I  have 
always  been.  She  was  very  attentive  to  Lady  Catherine, 
who  became  much  attached  to  her. 

*'  Lady  Catherine  lingered  on  for  some  time  in  a  very 
weak  state,  and  at  last  died.  I  must  confess  here,  with 
sorrow,  that  I  was  never  a  kind  husband  to  her,  although 
she  was  a  faithful  wife  ih  me.  She  had  all  that  she  could 
desire,  except  my  love,  —  may  God  forgive  me  I  I  loved 
Miss  Rutherford,  and  did  all  I  could  secretly  to  win  her 
aflfections;  I  believe  I  succeeded.  I  certainly  made  her 
very  wretched,  for  she  was  good  and  well-principled,  and 
attached  to  my  wife,  and  none  know  but  myself  what  she 
suffered  secretly.  I  fear  Lady  Catherine  suspected  our 
attachment,  for  on  her  death-bed  she  told  Miss  Rutherford 
that  she  forgave  her,  if  she  had  wronged  her.  I  now  see, 
for  tiie  first  time  in  my  life,  the  selfishness  and  wickedness 
of  my  own  conduct. 

"In  one  month  after  Lady  Catherine's  death,  I  was 
privately  married  to  Miss  Rutheribrd.  I  made  her  believe 
that  I  could  not,  for  a  time,  declare  our  marriage,  and  that, 
at  all  events,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  until  a  twelve- 
monjLli  after  my  wife's  death,  as  the  world  would  consider  it 
indecorous.  In  about  six  or  seven  months  from  that  time, 
imperative  business,  and  the  necessity  of  getting  money, 
called  me  into  Somersetshire  :  Sophia  would  not  remain  be- 
hind, so,  taking  leave  of  her  mother,  she  accompanied  me 
to  England,  ostensibly  to  manage  my  household.  We 
remained  a  short  time  in  this  house,  during  which  period 
she  became  every  day  more  and  more  anxious  that  I  should 
publicly  acknowledge  her  as  my  wife.  We  had  many  quar- 
rels, and  she  saw  that  the  suspicion  of  the  servants  was 
aroused  :  she  was  a  woman  of  a  most  excitable  temper,  and 
one  evening  we  had  a  furious  dispute.  She  declared  that  if 
I  would  not  at  once  avow  her  marriage,  or  return  with  her 
to  Italy,  she  would  herself  go  to  her  mother,  confess  all,  and 
live  with  her,  until  I  chose  to  come  and  fetch  her,  and 
receive  Her  openly  as  my  wife ;  I  was  in  a  great  passion, 
and  refused  to  do  either,  little  imagining  that  she  would  put 
her  threat  into  execution.  She  left  me  in  a  most  excited 
state,  and  1  never  saw  her  again.  The  breakfast  was  ready 
as  usual,  at  half-past  nine,  and  I  waited  until  ten,  to  see 
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whether  she  would  come  and  preside ;  she  did  not  come, 
and  I  sent  to  inquire  for  her.  The  answer  was  that  she  had 
not  returned  from  her  walk.  I  despatched  a  servant  to 
search  for  her:  he  brought  word  that  she  had  been  seen 
going  to  the  town.  I  sent  there  at  once,  and  heard  that 
she  had  started  by  the  London  coach.  You  may  imagine 
my  grief  and  passion  :  I  had  no  doubt  that  she  had  left  me, 
as.she  said,  to  returrf  to  Italy. 

''  The  following  morning  1  ordered  my  confidential  servant 
to  go  to  London,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  out  how  and  where 
she  had  gone,  and,  if  she  had  not  already  left  England,  to 
give  her  letters  from  me,  to  induce  her  to  return.  That 
evening  I  had  promised  to  join  a  party  at  your  house.  Cap- 
tain Burford ;  and,  fearing  to  excite  any  suspicions,  I  ful- 
filled my  engagement.  1  remember  the  evening  well,  and 
the  exertions  I  made  to  appear  myself.  In  the  course  di  a 
•  few  days  my  servant  returned,  having  failed  to  discover  any. 
traces  of  the  fugitive.  I  at  once  started  for  London,  and 
thence  for  Italy,  not  imagining  that  she  would  remain  'an 
hour  in  England,  if  she  could  avoid  it.  I  did  not  suspect 
the  re|i  'State  of  the  case,  and  therefore  scarcely  made  an 
inquiry  about  her  until  I  reached  her  mother^s  house,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  I  should  find  her  there.  I  knew  she  had 
money  suflicient  to  carry  her  to  her  journey's  end,  as  I  made 
her  a  liberal  allowance. 

**  Of  course  she  had  not  been  heard  of  by  her  friend8,*and 
their  anxiety  and  mine  was  iearful.  It  eventually  caused 
her  mother's  death.  We  made  every  possible  inquiry,  but 
in  vain.  Meanwhile  she  had  given  birth  to  this  child.  Such 
inquiries  and  advertisements  as  Mr.  Barnard  or  the  author- 
ities may  have  set  afloat,  I  never  heard  of;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  this  excellent  man,  my  child  would  hav-e  been 
consigned  to  the  workhouse,  and  her  mother  to  a  pauper's 
grave." 

When  Mr.  Micbelson  ceased  speaking,  there  was  a  tem- 
porary silence  ;  no  one  seemed  to  know  exactly  what  to  do 
or  say  :  Tiny  could  scarcely  repress  the  sobs  that  had  been 
gathering  during  her  father's  history,  and  was  covering  her 
face  with  both  her  hands.  Tears  were  in  other  ey^s  besides 
her  own,  and  every  one  longed  to  embrace  and  comfort  her. 
Captain  Burford  was  the  first  to  move,  and  to  break  the 
silence.  He  came  to  Mr.  Michelson,  and  holding  out  his 
hand,  in  his  blunt,  honest  manner,  said  —  . 
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"  All 's  right,  —  all 's  well  now,  my  good  friend.  I  am 
glad  you  have  found  such  a  daughter :  you  will  be  a  happier 
man  from  this  time  forth,  now  you  have  made  a  clean  breast 
of  it.  Tiny  is  the  best  girl  in  the  world,  next  to  Jessie. 
Come,  Tiny,  get  up,  child,  and  let  me  give  you  a  kiss  of 
congratulation  ;  '  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence,'  you 
know,  whether  I  kiss  you  in  public  or  not.*' 

"  Tiny  was  always  my  child,  and  promised  to  be  my 
housekeeper  long  ago,''  said  Uncle  James,  coming  forward, 
and  gently  lifting  her  from  her  low  seat.  "  I  am  glad  you 
have  found  a  real  parent,  lovy,  though  you  should  never 
have  wanted  one  as  long  as  Brother  Timothy  and  I  lived." 

**  Mr.  Barnard,  allow  me  to  shake  hands  with  you,  and 
thank  you,''  said  Mr.  Michelson,  in  a  broken  voice,  "and 
with  you,  most  excellent  doctor.  You  have  all  been  fathers, 
brothers,  and  sisters  to  my  poor  deserted  child.  May  God 
bless  you  all  I     Chatham  —  your  sister." 

"Yes,  father,"  said  Chatham,  putting  his  arm  round 
Tiny's  waist,  and  aflfectionatoly  kissing  her.  *'  I  am  proud 
of  my  sister."  ■ 

It  was  evident  that  l^lr.  Michelson 's  strength  WHf|iling, 
yet  he  looked  anxiously  towards  Lady  Georgiai^j^B'  if  he 
expected  her  to  say  or  do  something.  Her  pride,  and  the 
love  she  bore  her  sister's  memory,  were  struggling  with 
better  feelings.  Mr.  Michelson  had  treated  her  sister 
unkindly,  and  this  was  the  child  of  her  rival  I  She  looked 
for  a  moment  at  the  drooping,  pale,  sad  face  of  the  over- 
whelmed girl,  ^nd  Christian  principle  conquered.  She 
went  towards  the  father  and  daughter,  and  said  quietly — 

"  Mr.  Michelson^  I  will  try  to  think  no  more  of  the  past. 
I  hope  you  may  live  to  bo  happy  with  your  children,  and 
that  we  may  be  friends." 

She  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Michelson,  and  kissed  Tiny, 
and  then  left  the  room,  followed  by  her  daughters,  and  most 
of  the  other  guests. 

Aunt  Betsey,  who  had  sat  erect  and  indignant  during  the 
narrative,  was  the  last  to  make  any  advances.  As  she  rose 
to  depart,  she  was  obliged  to  pass  Mr.  Michelson,  and  seeing 
how  ill  and  depressed  he  looked,  and  bow  very  handsome 
her  husband  became  by  comparison,  she  relented.  Perhaps, 
as  she  stood  before  Mr.  Michelson,  the  thought  may  have 
passed  through  his  mind,  that,  had  he  married  her  in  early 
life,  when  ho  really  loved  her,  much  after-sin  and  present 
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sorrow  might  have  been  spared.  At  all  events,  he  felt  how 
much  more  prosperous  and  happy  she  now  was  than  he  ;  and 
he  began  to  realize  the  fact,  that  the  Burtons,  in  their  honor- 
able industry,  had  been  far  better  off  than  he  had  been  in  his 
career  of  selfish  prosperity.  But,  alas !  the  knowledge 
came  too  late,  as  such  knowledge  frequently  does. 

"  Good  evening  to  you,  Mr.  Michelson,"  said  the  stately 
lady,  holding  out  her  hand  ;  "  I  hope  soon  to  hear  that  you 
are  better.  Good  by,  my  dear  niece  ;  I  am  glad  that  you 
have  now  found  your  position  in  life." 

As  Aunt  Betsey  embraced  Tiny,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
she  warmed  towards  her.  She  never  could  take  kindly  to 
the  nameless  orphan ;  but  she  might  now  venture  to  recog- 
nize her  as  the  acknowledged  daughter  of  Mr.  Michelson. 

"  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Michelson,  "  if  I  ever  offended  you 
or  your  family,  I  have  been  sufficiently  punished,  by  having 
both  a  son  and  daughter  adopted  amongst  you.  You  have 
all  rendered  good  for  evil." 

This  was  the  last  connected  speech  that  Mr.  Michelson 
made.  As  his  first-love  swept  out  of  the  room,  he  sank 
back,  exhausted.  The  men-servants  were  summoned,  and 
he  was  carried  up  to  his  bedroom.  It  was  discovered  that 
his  legs  were  paralyzed,  and  the  doctors  both  feared  that  he 
could  never  recover  the  use  of  them.  All  that  he  seemed 
conscious  of  for  some  time  after  he  was  laid  on  his  bed,  was 
the  presence  of  Chatham  and  Tiny.  *'  Sophia  "  was  the  one 
word  that  he  murmured  ;  and  his  hand  was  pressed  on  his 
daughter's,  when  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep,  still  muttering 
the  name  he  had  been  ashamed  to  articulate  in  public,  when 
his  doing  so  might  have,  perhaps,  made  him  a  better  ihan. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  painful  than  to  watch  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  of  one 
stricken  by  paralysis.  For  this  Chatham  and  Tiny  seemed 
to  have  recovered  their  father ;  seemed,  we  say,  advisedly, 
for,  to  all  appearance,  they  lost  him  in  finding  him  :  stilli  a 
42 
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higher  Power  had  guided  them  and  him  to  one  another,  at 
that  closing  period  of  his  life,  for  his  own  wise  purposes. 

Mr.  Michelson  still  existed,  but  it  was  little  more :  his 
faculties,  though  not  entirely  destroyed,  were  so  much 
impaired  as  to  render  him  wholly  dependent  upon  those 
about  him  for  amusement,  and  almost  for  speech.  His 
temper  was  naturally  imperious,  and  now  that  reason  ceased 
to  control  it  at  all,  it  was  continually  giving  way.  He  con- 
stantly miscalled  whatever  he  wanted,  so  tha^  it  was  impos- 
sible lor  the  most  patient  of  his  nurses  to  understand  him, 
or  anticipate  his  desires.  It  was  also  almost  impossible  to 
repress  a  ^mile,  at  the  various  ridiculous  mistakes  that  he 
made.  He  would  grow  angry  at  the  slightest  delay  or 
provocation,  with  every  one  but  Tiny  ;  and  when -she,  by  a 
word  or  a  kiss,  had  quieted  him,  he  would  burst  into  a  flood 
of  infantile  tears.  This  grief,  most  painful  to  witness,  would 
be  succeeded  by  a  kind  of  consciousness  of  having  impaired 
his  personal  appearance  thereby,  and  he  would, have  the 
looking-glass  brought  to  him,  cause  his  hair  to  be  arranged, 
his  cravat  and  diamond  studs  placed  aright,  and  a  flower 
inserted  into  his  button-hole.  Tiny  never  forgot  the  daily  * 
flower,  the  choicest  she  could  find;  and  he  was  always 
pleased  to  see  it.  He  was  wheeled  and  carried  from  room 
to  room  nearly  every  hour,  such  was  his  impatience  at  being 
in  one  place  ;  and  all  the  strong  or  weak  points  of  his  char- 
acter, that  had  made  his  life  one  of  selfish  gratification  and 
amusement,  appeared  to  grow  into  childish  strength  and 
weakness,  as  he  approached  the  grave.  He  still  clung  to 
outward  beauty.  Anna  and  Tiny  he  would  have  always 
with  him,  and  gaze  upon  them  almost  admiringly.  He  still 
clung  to  his  paintings,  statues,  and  antiques,  and*  would  be 
moved  from  picture  to  picture, — statue  to  statue,  —  curiosity 
to  curiosity,  — just  as,  in  his  earlier  years,  he  had  wandered 
from  country  to  country,  in  search  of  them.  Music  or  singing 
soothed  him,  but  generally  brought  him  to  tears.  As  Anna 
recovered  some  degree  of  strength,  she  would  occasionally 
play  and  sing  to  him  ;  but  the  eflbrt  cost  her  so  jnuch,  that 
Chatham  averted  it  in  every  possible  way. 

Tiny  devoted  herself  entirely  to  her  father  and  Uncle 
Timothy.  Charles  was  compelled  to  leave  her  at  the  Hall, 
to  pursue  his  labors  as  a  painter,  for  his  pictures  were  now 
called  for,  and  the  only  grief 'he  had  was,  that  he  must  this 
year  work  alone^    He  had  prepared  one  or  twa  small  pic- 
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tures  for  exhibijtion,  and  now  set  to  work  upon  a  larger  one. 
Pynsent,  in  refurnishing  and  beautifying  his  house  for  bis 
bride,  left  him  the  old  studio  at  the  top. 

But  Tinj  I  She  read  the  Bible  to  her  father,  and  Uncle  Tim- 
otliy  reaped  the  fruits  of  it.  Sometimes  Mr.  Michelson  would 
seem  to  listen,  —  would  even  make  approving  excBmations  ; 
but  whether  the  words  reached  his  heart,  or  merely  the 
sound  his  ear,  nobody  could  tell.  Alas  I  it  was  the  thing 
of  all  others  to  which  he  had  never  been  accustomed.  Still 
Tiny  read,  and  hoped,  and  prayed,  as  she  had  done  when 
poor  Mrs.  Eveleigh  was  ill.  Strange,  that  whenever  the 
church-bell  sounded,  Mr.  Michelson  would  be  taken  to 
church,  —  wheeled  in  his  chair,  or  carried,  a  dead-weight, 
by  his  servants.  With  a  prayer-book  on  a  desk  by  his  side, 
sometimes  seeming  to  read,  sometimes  looking  at  the  cler- 
gyman, sometimes  joining  in  a  response,  as  he  caught  the 
words  from  Uncle  Timothy,  he  appeared  contented,  and  even 
happy.  How  fervently  would  Tiny  pray  that  the  "  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us,  —  Christ  have  mercy  upon  us,"  that 
he  tried  to  utter,  might  be  heard  and  answered,  soulless  as 
seemed  the  utterer.  Ilis  presence  was  as  true  a  lesson  to 
the  congregation  as  was  the  sermon.  Some  pitied  him  ;  some 
said  he  deserved  his  end ;  all  murmured  that  riches  and 
grandeur  could  not  save  from  the  last  great  enemy.  Every 
one  looked  with  pity  and  a  certain  feeling  of  aflfection  on  the 
young  pale  daughter,  whom  they  had  always  known  as  the 
orphan,  dependent  on  Mr.  Barnard  for  love  and  sympathy. 
As  she  attended  her  father  day  after  day,  either  in  the  car- 
riage or  by  the  side  of  his  wheeled  chair,  the  poor  dropped 
a  courtesy  to  her,  and  spoke  in  whispers  of  Miss  Rutherford, 
—  remembered  by  many,  —  and  of  how  she  had  been  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Michelson,  and  this  was  his  daughter.  They 
had  always  been  fond  of  Chatham,  and  it  mudt  not  be  won- 
dered at  if  they  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  time  when 
he  and  one  of  their  favorite  Burtons  should  be  master  and 
mistress  at  the  Hall. 

Cliatham  was  very  good  to  Tiny.  Brotherly  and  sisterly 
feelings  grew  up  between  them  by  degrees,  and  the  noble- 
minded  though  thoughtless  Chatham  soon  won  the  love  of 
his  half-sister.  He  would  tell  her  all  he  knew  of  her  mother, 
and  of  his  boyish  affection  for  her,  until  she  fancied  she 
knew  as  much  or  more ;  and  then  she  would  ask  timidly  of 
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his  mother,  and  win  from  him  a  confidence  concerning  her 
sufferings  and  patience,  that  even  Anna  had  never  won. 

It  was  evident  to  Chatham  that  his  father  had  some  wish 
concerning  Tiny,  that  he  could  not  express.  By  degrees  he 
gathered  that  there  was  money  somewhere,  that  he  desired 
should  be  settled  upon  her.  He  had  long  conferences  with 
the  Bailiff,  who  declared  that  all  the  ready  money  had  been 
vested  in  pictures.  One  day,  however,  his  father  pointed 
to  his  desk,  then  to  the  different  pictures,  and  finally  spoke 
of  picture-dealers  and  brokers,  tolerably  clearly.  Upon 
turning  over  the  different  papers  in  the  desk,  Chatham  found 
one  from  a  picture-dealer,  who  said  he  had  been  offered  six 
thousand  pounds  for  different  paintings,  that  it  appeared 
Mr.  Michelson  had  requested  him  either  to  sell  or  value. 
Chatham  read  this  to  his  father,  who  at  once  muttered, 
"  Sell  —  for  her  —  for  her,"  pointing  to  Tiny. 

Chatham  wrote  at  once  and  desired  the  pictures  to  be 
sold.  All  was  arranged,  and  in  a  short  time  Tiny  became 
mistress  of  six  thousand  pounds,  which  Chatham  ca\ised  to 
be  duly  settled  and  funded,  so  as  to  keep  her  from  want,  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  the  professional  crop.  She  seemed 
mostly  thankful  for  this  income  because  it  would  enable  her 
husband  to  pursue  his  art  without  feeling  that  absolute  bread 
depended  upon  it.  » 

From  Mr.  Michelson's  impatience  of  remaining  long  in 
one  spot,  it  resulted  that  he  made  almost  daily  visits  to 
Fairfield,  and  occasionally  honored  the  Grange  with  his 
presence.  Melancholy  as  it  was  to  see  him  lifted  in  and 
out  of  his  carriage,  no  one  attempte*d  to  oppose  him.  Ghat- 
ham  felt  that  if  he  had  not  been  an  affectionate  father,  he 
himself  had  not  been  a  very  conciliating  son,  and  so  deter- 
mined to  bear  with  his  most  tyrannical  will  at  this  closing 
scene  of  his  life.  Tiny  felt  that  it  was  too  great  a  blessing 
to  have  an  acknowledged  father,  ever  to  thwart  him  in  any 
way,  and  moreover  was  only  too  glad  to  accompany  him  to 
happy  Fairfield,  —  still,  and  always,  happy  Fairfield.  When 
there,  Mr.  Michelson  would  sit  contentedly  for  hours,  and 
frequently  converse  with  tolerable  ease.  Jessie  was  always 
ready  to  amuse  him,  and  her  simple  ballads  would  quiet  his 
nervous  restlessness,  more  than  anything  else.  Here,  too, 
he  met  Captain  Burford  and  Nelson,  themselves  so  happy 
and  hopeful  that  their  joyful  faces  communicated  somethmg 
like  pleasure  to  his. 
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nis  one  great  object  was  to  see  Jessie  married  to  Nelson. 
It  mattered  not  who  was  present,  he  would  talk  about  the 
wedding  incessantly,  and  he  had  a  ready  coadjutor  in  the 
Captain. 

The  time  of  violets  and  cowslips  had  come  round,  and 
Jessie  rejoiced  that  there  was  still  a  child  at  Fairfield,  to 
gather  those  favorite  flowers  amidst  the  fields  and  hedge- 
rows, and  fill  the  old  house  with  them.  She  and  little  Chat- 
ham, who  now  divided  his  time  between  the  Hall  aid  Fair- 
field, wandered  many  an  hour  in  the  old  haunts,  gathering 
'  baskets  full  of  treasures,  and  making  those  delicious  tisty- 
tosties  that  are  such  delights  to  children  of  all  growths. 
You  may  be  sure  that  Nelson  was  not  far  off;  it  was  so 
pleasant  to  live  over  again  the  years  of  boyhood  and  girl- 
hood together,  that  they  quite  forgot  they  were  arrived 
at  steady  age,  and  strung  the  luscious  yellow  cowslips  into 
the  full  round  ball,  with  as  much  glee  as  little  Chatham  him- 
self. As*  Anna  regained  strength,  she  and  her  husband 
would  follow  quietly  the  footsteps  of  their  boy,  and  in  this 
lovely  spring  weather  would  talk  of  the  little  ones  they  had 
lost,  stooping  beneath  the  thorn-bushes  to  cull  the  sweet 
violet,  or  in  the  green  meadow  for  the  cowslip,  and  thinking 
how  like  those  pure  and  fragrant  flowers  were  their  own 
young  buds,  now  blossoming  in  heaven.  Thus  they  became 
wiser  and  better,  and  therefore  happier  in  their  joint  lives. 

By  and  by,  ere  jet  Spring  had  lost  herself  in  Sunmier, 
and  whilst  the  white  May  gleamed  amidst  its  green  orna- 
ments, others  were  added  to  the  wanderers  amongst  the 
cowslip  meadows  and  violet-  ways.  Pynsent  and  Charles 
were  loitering  about  from  time  to  time  as  they  could  man- 
age to  leave  London  for  a  day  or  two,  to  see  the  beloved 
faces,  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  dear  old  place  ;  and 
Peter  was  with  them,  rejoicing  in  his  home  and  dry  land. 
They  even  contrived  to  wheel  the  poor  paralytic  into  the 
fields,  and  to  carry  him  the  flowers  he  loved.  That  one  bit 
of  nature,  that  love  of  flowers,  was  a  redeeming  "point  in 
him,  who  had,  alas  I  so  little  gooH  to  redeem  the  evil.  And 
now  he  began  td  enjoy  the  open  air,  and  the  sunshine,  and 
the  song  of  birds,  and  to  be  restless  within  doors ;  and 
Bometimes  he  would  look  from  Tiny  up  to  the  clear  blue 
heavens,  and  sigh  heavily,  and  even  weep.  Then  she  would 
try  to  make  him  speak  and  think  of  "  the  heaven  of  heav- 
ens/' and  sometimes  he  would  listen  gravely;  at  others, 
42» 
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grow  impatient,  and  turn  to  Mr.  Barnard,  and  talk  of  his 
corupluints. 

Thus  time  passed  on,  and  before  May  wke  out  the  wed- 
ding day  was  fixed,  and  Mr.  Michelson  was  satisfied. 
Cheerful,  in  spite  of  the  great  shadow  his  melancholy  condi- 
tion cast,  were  the  family  meetings  at  Fairfield.  The  in- 
mates of  the  Hall,  the  Grange,  and  the  friends  in  town,  con- 
gregated there  around  Jessie,  the  mother,  sister,  friend,  and 
future  bride,  —  for  had  she  not  been,  and  was  she  not,  one 
and  all  ?  Of  course  she  and  Pynsent  were  to  renounce  sin- 
gle blessedness  on  the  same  day,  and  the  weddings  were  to 
take  place  at  Fairfield. 

We  have  already  married  so  many  of  our  friends  in  this 
true  history,  that  we  must  not  venture  upon  another  de- 
scription. They  were  married  much  in  the  same  style  as 
their  predecessors,  and  not  being  very  young  people,  or  re- 
markably sentimental,  and  not  having  any  distressed  friends 
and  relatives  to  leave  behind  them,  they  all  answered  "  I 
will  *'  very  firmly  and  distinctly,  and  had  no  compunctions 
of  conscience  at  the  *'  love,  honor,  and  obey."  Nelson  was 
determined  that  Jessie  should  enjoy  her  honeymoon,  so  he 
took  her  for  a  regular  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  left  the 
Captain  to  take  care  of  Fairfield.  The  joy  of  that  excellent 
man  may  be  conceived. 

Pynsent  and  Louisa  went  straight  to  London,  and  en- 
joyed their  honeymoon  in  an  unsentimental  but  very  agree- 
able manner,  in  that  handsome  house  in  Duke  Street.  Per- 
haps there  never  were  a  merrier  bride  and  bridegroom. 

Mr.  Michelson  witnessed  the  weddings,  and  was  one  of 
the  family-party  at  Fairfield  during  the  day.  He  seemed 
more  himself  on  the  occasion  than  he  had  been  before.  He 
made  handsome  presents  to  the  brides,  and  solemnly,  though 
incoherently,  charged  Nelson  to  love  and  cherish  Jessie. 
There  was  that  in  his  man^^er  which  brought  tears  into  all 
eyes.  He  seemed  to  be  reproaching  himself  in  counselling 
another.  When  he  returned  home  that  night,  accompanied 
by  his  two  children.  Uncle  Timothy,  Charles,  and  Anna,  he 
was  very  much,  depressed.  He  endeavored  to  make  them 
understand  that  he  hoped  they  would  never  leave  him.  The 
following  day  he  had  another  paralytic  stroke,  and  from  that 
time  was  confined  wholly  to  his  room :  he  was,  indeed,  a 
melancholy  wreck ;  and  the  tenderest  of  children,  which 
Tiny  truly  was,  could  only  pray  that  he  might  be  gently 
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floated  away  to  the  everlasting  ocean.  There  was  a  change 
in  his  poor  stranded  mind  as  well :  it  was  now  only  quieted 
by  hearing  prayers  or  psalms  read  aloud,  or  by  seeing  his 
children  on  their  knees.  With  his  large  eyes  restlessly 
seeking  something  that  they  could  not  find,  and  his  hand 
grasping  something  that  seemed  unattainable,  he  lay  almost 
speechless,  listening  to  words  that  he  could  no  longer  un- 
derstand. Tiny  once  caught  the  muttered  word  "  Christ" 
upon  his  lips,  and  the  poor  child  lived  afterwards  in  hope 
that  it  was  registered  in  heaven.  The  closing  scene  was  so 
solemn  and  aftccting,  that  none  of  those  present-ever  forgot 
it.  It  caused  Chatham,  weeping  like  a  child,  to  vow  hence- 
forth ''  to  live  as  he  should  wish  he  had  done  when  he  came 
to  die ;  "  and  Anna  to  sob  out  her  resolution  of  preparing  in 
this  world  for  the  next.  That  they  sought,  and  received, 
strength  to  keep  the  vow  and  resolution,  was  seen  in  their 
after-life. 

We  will  humbly  hope  that  the  united  prayers  of  the  living 
for  the  departing  soul  were  heard  by  Him  who  is  a  God  of 
mercy;  but  truly  the  melancholy  deathbed  of  poor  Mr. 
Michelson  wai^  calculated  to  remind  his  children,  that  the 
only  true  preparation  for  a  happy  death  is  a  holy  Ufe. 
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